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BOOKS ARE YOURS WITHIN WHOSE SILENT CHAMBERS 
TREASURE LIES PRESERVED FROM AGE 10 AGE 
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W. G. REYNOLDS, 196 ae G. MANSUR, 


| z (Successor to Wyman & Mansur. ) 
RUGS, DRAPERIES, ** A Chaeh 
’ ’ BURLINGTON, VERMONT. 


AND LACE CURTAINS, JEWELER. 
' ates Special Attention given te 
Corner Church and Bank Streets. orders for Badges anid’all kine 
of Society and Emblem Goods, 
R. B. STEARNS & CO. Will give estimates. 
PHARMAQOTSTS Headquarters for the Vt. Pin. 
| All Mail Orders Promptly Filled. 
Cor. Church and Bank Sts. Goods shown with pleasure. 


We solicit the patronage of college students and all others. 


Darnell & Beckman, 


FINE STATIONERS AND ENGRAVERS, 
924 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


OVS BEES ees 


DEALERS IN ROUGH AND FINISHED 


,LUMSs =r 


HOWARD 
NATIONAL 
BANK, 


Cor, Church and College Streets. 


General Banking Business Transacted. 


Students’ Accounts Solicited. 


H. T. RUTTER, Cashier. 
A {PAYL oe HELLO, STUDENTS 


SHISUML FORT HD HISTRIWA. 2c sc LedS cmon ox 


Connected by Telephone. 
’ 
. 


Correct Styles in Visiting Cards. 
Unique Designs for Dance Orders. 
Menus, and Commencement Engraving. 


LAPP Pe 
G' ORCHESTRA 


43 Maiden Lane. fog 792- bed ” ae D4 pee a 
Ask for ‘ ‘Under the Stars and Stripes March, os 
‘‘A Night in Paris Valse du Ballet, v 
‘* A Dasher Two Step.” 
By Gioscia. They are great. 


~— GILLOTT’S PENS, | 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE GAINED THE 
GR A N D P Rigas 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens. 


Fresh Cut Flowers FOR ALI, KINDS OF 


ALWAYS IN STOCK. Fine Fur niture. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, BURLINGTON, VT. HENRY J. NELSO N. 


BUY OF OUR ADVERTISERS. 
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George Huntington Peck. 


George Huntington Peck, A. B., A. M. 
class of ’37, and son of Almira Keyes 
and John Peck, was born in Burlington, 
Vermont, March 4, 1819. 

He entered the University in August, 
1833, being a little over 14, not any too 
well prepared and at an age much too 
early for his own good; or to cope with 
one of the severest curricula of any col- 
lege in the U. S. The aggravation of 
the position was increased from the fact 
that college life in those days was all work 
and comparatively no play; i. e. there were 
no athletic amusements so necessary for 
development mentally, as well as physi- 
cally, for young students. As a conse- 
quence of these deficiencies, organic pains 
and weaknesses, now readily understood, 
but which seemed beyond the ken and 
control of the physician of nearly seventy 
years ago, found the subject of this no- 
tice at his graduation, not strong as he 
should have been, but a chronic invalid, 
and martyr to pains. ‘To obtain relief 
through change of air and scenes he, 
in the summer of 1838, made a cod-fish- 
ing voyage north through the Straits of 
Belle-Isle, and as far as the Esquimaux 
-Moravian Missionary settlements of Okak 
and Naim of the Labrador coast. The 
winter of 1839-40 was spent in the island 
of Santa Cruz, Danish W. I. and in tour- 
ing through the W. I. islands of St. 
Thomas, Porto Rico, Hayti, Jamaica and 
_Havana. In 1841, Mr. Peck was ad- 
mitted to the Bar and began practicing 
in Burlington. But the result of the un- 
fortunate college experience forced him 
from a growing and profitable law busi- 
ness to active sea life. From December, 
1842, to 1846, he followed the sea as a 
sailor before the mast, visiting in this 
capacity southern ports of the U. S., sev- 
eral of the W. I. Islands, Rio Janeiro, and 


England. Returning to Vermont he 
spent the three following years in the 
mercantile business and in water cures. 
On the first of December, 1849, he landed 
in San Francisco, California. In the 
same month, with partners, he began 
farming near Alviso, about fifty miles 
south of San Francisco. They were the 
first California farmers of the Pioneers 
of ’49. In May, 1850, he was the first 
one established in San Francisco as a 
produce merchant, hay being worth $200 
a ton, cabbage $1.50 for a bunch of leaves 
called a head, peas twenty-five cents a 
pound in the pod and potatoes $25 a 
cental. Everything in California in its 
earliest days was wild, rough, unsettled 
and constantly changing. In 1851 and 
’52, Mr. Peck was a successful miner on 
the Middle Fork of the American River. 
Then, for about two years, he was a pi- 
oneer farmer in Yolo County (where he 
owned several thousand acres) and until 
sickness and the exigencies of a new coun- 
try forced him to Sacramento, where on 
the 14th of February, 1854, he opened 
the first Public School in the state outside 
of San Francisco. In 1857-8, he was 
practicing law in Dutch Flat, a mining 
settlement in Nevada County. In 1858, 
on his return to California from a visit 
to Vermont, he opened a Commercial 
Class and was a pioneer teacher of double 
entry book-keeping in San Francisco. In 
May, 1860, he opened the San Francisco 
Industrial School, and from 1861 to 1863, 
was Grammar Master (the highest edu- 
cational position in California in those 
days) and a Principal in the San Fran- 
cisco schools until 1863, when he entered 
into and continued in successful mer- 
cantile pursuits until 1869, when misfor- 
tunes caused his removal to a farm of 
about 500 acres at EF] Monte, Los An- 
geles County. In 1869, the City and 
County of Los Angeles had about 7,000 
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inhabitants each, and the latter was just 
emerging from the pastorate. Markets 
were limited and everything was very prl- 
mitive. Mr. Peck had the privilege of 
admiring his land, paying taxes and 


waiting for the future. Teaching 
fortunately in such a new . country, 
was always for him an available 


crutch. He began instructing and be- 
came Public School Superintendent for 
Los Angeles County from January, 1874, 
to 1876. Always enterprising, he was 
ever ready to promote useful and 1m- 
proved. methods amongst the farmers. 
As a member of the Episcopal Church, he 
has for many years been Senior Warden 
of the Church of Our Savior at San Ga- 
briel, an ancient capital of Southern Cal- 
ifornia. 

“Mr. Peck was an ardent Vermonter and 
had no doubt that Providence for over 
sixty years had permitted his native State 
the high privilege of sending out its pop- 
ular increase; and with it, its advanced 
civilization and strong patriotic govern- 
ment system, into the Western and other 
new States, to the most remarkable de- 
eree. 

Mr. Peck, whilst painfully and fully re- 
alizing that the mistake of overstudy and 
excessive confinement, with too little ex- 
ercise whilst in college, worked him an 
irreparable injury in destroying his health, 
and consequently compelling an abandon- 
ment of his profession and making his fu- 
ture tributary to numerous changes, new 
adaptations, adverse conditions and risks, 
was happy in the belief that under our 
present ‘system of education, college stu- 
dents can receive the highest education 
and have a lifetime of health in which to 
use it to the best advantage. 

On the 30th of April, 1864, he was 
married to Miss Mary Wanostrocht 
Chater, an English lady. The union was 
most happy. Their permanent home 
was at Pasadena, Los Angeles County. 
They were the happy heads of five fami- 
lies and numerous descendants. 

Although he entered college the young- 
est and weakest of a class of 48, he, in 


-Montreal. 


January, 1900, was its sole survivor. He - 
was a founder of the Lambda Iota Fra- 
ternity and at 81 years of age was the — 
oldest living graduate of the University — 
of Vermont. is Su 

He died of Bright's disease, after a lin- 
gering illness, on the 12th of April, 1903. 


Charles Albert Hoyt, 1858. 


A telegram was received in this city on 
the 18th of April, announcing the death 
that day in Pasadena, Cal., at the resi- 
dence of his son, of Mr. Charles A. Hoyt, 
of Brooklyn, N..Y. Mr. Hoyt had been 
in failing health for several years. His 
winters had lately been spent in Califor- 
nia, and his summers in Burlington at 
the home of his aunt, Mrs. Maria D. 
Tucker, on Pearl street. 

Some who read this will remember that 
the University is indebted to him for the 
portrait of Ira Allen which adorns the 
central hall of the Billings Library. Other 
tokens of his unfailing interest in Alma 
Mater were rare volumes which at: not 
long intervals came to remind us of him. 
He was a man of high character and gen- 
erous impulses. One could not see much 
of him. without recognizing his scholarly 
spirit and the fine enthusiasm which gave 
color to his thinking and his projects. _ 

He was the eldest son of the Rev. Wil- 
liam H. and Anne (Deming) Hoyt, and 
was born in Burlington, July 27, 1830. 
His earlier studies were taken at the acad- 
emies in Burlington and St. Albans (his 
father was a_ rector of the Episcopal 
church at the latter place, 1838-46), and 
later at St. Mary’s (Jesuit) college in 
He entered the University 
as a sophomore in January, 1856, and was 
eraduated two and a half years later. He 
also held degree from Georgetown (D. 
C.) University. For about a year he read 
law with Judge Asa O. Aldis, U. Vt. 
1829, and privately in New York City. 
He was actively concerned in the develop- 
ment of the Goodyear Hard Rubber pat- 
ents, having entered the business while 
it was still in its infancy. For over 
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thirty years he acted as treasurer of the 


Goodyear Rubber Company, as also of 
the India Rubber Comb Co., and was a 


trustee of the American Hard Rubber 
_ Company of New York. 


On his father’s side his descent is traced 


from John Hoyt, one of the earliest set- 


from April 1775 to June, 1783. 
_ Fay, who was killed at the battle of Ben- 
‘Mington, August 16, 1777, was also his 
_ great-grandfather. 
descent also from Edward Fuller, a pas- 
_ senger on the Mayflower in 1620. 


of Commerce, 


tlers (1638) of Salisbury and Amesbury, 
Mass. His grandfather, Gen. Daniel 
Hoyt, was an active and prominent mem- 
ber of the Anti-Slavery Society, and for 
several years the candidate of the “Free 
Soil,” or “Liberty,” party for governor 
in New Hampshire. On his mother’s 


side he derives from John Deming, one 
_of the first (1635) settlers of Weathers- 


field, Conn., and one of the patentees of 
the Connecticut charter granted by Char- 
les the Second in 1662. His maternal 
ereat-grandfather, Capt Pownal Deming, 
was an officer in the Continental army 
John 


He could trace his 


He was connected with the Society of 


Nittic Cincinnati, the Union League Club of 


New York City, the New York Chamber 
the Hamilton Club of 
Brooklyn, the Society of Mayflower De- 


scendants, the Order of Founders and Pa- 
triots, and the Sons of the American 
- Revolution. 


_He was married October 14, 1862, to 


Julia H. Sherman of Hanover, N. H., 
who, with a son living at Pasadena, sur- 
vives him. A younger brother, Francis 
_D. Hoyt, received his degree in 1864. 


Che Day of the Dog. 
(Concluded. ) 
III. 


As for Captain Fredericks, far away at 
Fortress Monroe, he never gave the mat- 
ter a second thought. He would have 
called upon Miss Davis before his de- 
parture had he had time but Colonel 


3 


Davis was not his commanding officer 
and the woods were full of pretty girls. 

It was five years later when he met her 
again. Five years, during which time 
the world had not been kind to him. High 
living and higher wines, had not been 
without their effect upon him and for all 
his tailor’s exquisite care, he was looking 
rather faded and jaded as he sat at din- 
ner in the Ponce, when she swept in. He 
knew her at once, although five years had 
made a difference in her. Little Chris- 
topher! what a difference. From a re- 
markably pretty girl she had developed 
into a tall, finished woman of the world. 
Later in the evening some one offered to 
present him but he waved aside all in- 
troductions, “‘We have met before, we 
are old friends.”’ At the sound of his 
voice, she started slightly, turned a pair 
of wonderful eyes upon him and said in 
a voice of singular sweetness, ““We have 
met before. Captain Fredericks, I am 
very glad to meet you again.’’ And then 
and there began the game, the old, old 
game with the perilously high stakes and 
two expert players. He played well, long 
practice had given him a skill not to be 
surpassed, he talked on and on, meaning 
much or little as she chose to think, turn- 
ing his sentences so carefully that a shade 
either way would irrevocably compromise 
him, advancing steadily with always a 
loophole for retreat. Deliberately with 
the end in view, she led him on, even as 
she had led the waltz for little Jackson 
years before. Smiling on him with un- 
fathomable eyes she drew him out, slowly 
but surely, past the bounds of common 
sense and beyond all hope of retreat 
as her slim fingers played with his sabre 
hilt at the place where an officer wears a 
knot of black for a dead comrade. 

It was the third waltz and they prom- 
enaded the portico, talking of common- 
places, the weather, the shortness of fur- 
loughs, and drifting at last into the old 
Island days. “Listen! she said raising 
her hand. On the night wind, softened by 
the distance, came the soft strains of the 
Valse Bleue, mingling strongly with the 
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powerful odor of heliotrope from the 
garden below. | 

“Who is Sylvia,” he quoted, with 
accent on Sylvia—she smiled at him from 
under her heavy lashes—‘‘ ‘Who is Sylvia 
that all our swains adore her,’ accent 
on adore—another slow, tantilizing smile 
and she called his hand. “Sylvia, dear,” 
imprisoning the jeweled fingers on his 
sabre belt, “Sylvia, my dear—” 

Some one had entered the balcony from 
the rear and stood silently watching the 
tableau. Fredericks feeling the presence 
of a third person, stepped back with a 
start. There was something familiar 
about the trim white figure and an unde- 
finable air of distinction and prosperity 
on the clear cut features, from the cleft 
chin to the smooth blonde hair. Witha 
sense of suffocation Fredericks gripped 
the railing with both hands and waited 
while for the smallest fraction of a sec- 
ond they confronted each other, the faded 
and jaded society man cringing in his 
padded uniform before the contemptuous 
glance of the other and then the girl’s 
voice broke the silence. 

“Steele, dear, come and shake hands 
with our old friend, Captain Fredericks. 
Captain Fredericks I present my hus- 
band, Captain Jackson.” O. K. 

THE END. 


Hi Detense of Che Vermont Farmer. 


In the Easter number of John Wana- 
maker’s Department Store Magazine— 
which by the way is not a bad specimen 
of the Io cent type—we see an article on 
“The New England Farmer.”” The au- 
thor seems to be one of those summer 
visitors who run up, for a few days, from 
Boston or New York, register at the vil- 
lage hotel and ride around the country 
in one of the landlord’s teams, with pos- 
sibly as driver some eccentric, talking 
fellow, who entertains them with highly 
colored tales of all the other oddities in 
the township like ‘Daredevil Harry 
Cutts,’ “Tom Patch” and his conjugal 
shrew “Abagail,’ and ‘Whispering 


ee a 


Harvey” who could be heard clean across 
the Connecticut River driving his oxen. 
The whole article amounts to a sharp 
caricature of Vermont rural life,) 
abounding with digression of boys who 
walk twenty miles and pitch wonderful 
games of baseball, of girls who walk 
half as much to teach school all day and 
then return to do the housework while 
the mother is gossiping and the father is 
at the country store talking politics. It 
is on the face of it an attempt to pass as ~ 
a true picture of the Vermont farmer, a 
harsh composite of a few peculiar people 
in one small section of the north-east 
corner of the State, and it is obviously un- 
fair to anyone who knows the true farmer. 
In closing the author says: “The life 
was hard and it made men hard. Nor 
has this insensibility entirely disappeared. © 
The treatment of dumb animals is still 
on the whole a cruel treatment. Cattle 
and swine are nearly starved in winter to 
economize fodder and grain. ‘These are 
perpetrated by a considerable minority 
and the general community does not in 
general greatly condemn them. They con- 
stitute in fact what some people consider 
the chief blot on the character of the New 
England Farmer.” This tone pervades 
the article and to it we must most: em- 
phatically object. .. Go where you will 
in country or in city and you will find 
there, it 1s true, too many of that kind 
who starve and beat the animals Nature 
has put under them.- ~But if one who 
sees only such will look a little closer about 
him, he will agree that such are isolated 
contrasts to the general customs. In ru- 
ral Vermont did the author of that arti- 
cle never see a farmer leading one of his 
horses to water with a couple of young- 
sters on its back and he patting and rub- 
bing the animal's nose? » We'll venture 
not; yet that is a common enough sight. 
The Vermont farmer makes farming a 
business. just. as much as a merchant 
makes trading .a business, not a diversion. 
Will a merchant sell sand for sugar 
or calico for silk? -Will the farmer starve 


ano 


his cattle until they give no milk or his 
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‘swine until they are skeletons? Where is 
the economy, unless in the critic’s head? 

If that writer were caught by fate and 

compelled to pass a few hours under one 
of these farmer’s roofs, he would have 
_ extended a hospitality that would shame 
him to remember that he called the 
farmer hard and unsympathetic. Were 
the traveller in trouble he would have to 
seek the wide world over before he could 
find a man more sincere, more willing, or 
_ more generous in his aid. 
___A man who is hard and overbearing 
to his animals, who works seven days 
a week, we must picture as positively 
' cruel to his children, as uncouth and 
‘coarse. Yet the writer of that article 
describes the hearty sports of the country 
youngster. Hearty, uninterrupted sports 
_ never go hand in hand with cruel, grasp- 
ing parents. Go to the village church, 
count the people there and compare with 
the population of the parish. We think 
_ the comparison would bear most favor- 
ably with a similar one in “‘little-tin-god- 
_ Boston” or wherever that critic‘’s home 
'may be. And there can be no greater 
contrast than that deep fervor and sin- 
_cerity of the simple village service with 
the ostentation of the large city where 
the lordly caparisoned spend the hour in 
reckoning the cost of their neighbor’s 
clothes. 

There was one writer—unfortunately 
the pen has slipped from his fingers— 
who came quite closely in contact with 
Vermont and Vermonters. No one 
who has read Julian Ralph’s little pen- 
pictures in Harper’s, “Ethan Allen’s 
| Country,” “Our Tyrol,” “A Trip with a 
_ Tin Peddler,” can fail to note the kindly 
tone of these sketches. In them all runs 
no such streak of criticism; and if the 
Vermont farmer were cold or cruel, Julian 
Ralph, with his  unerring perception, 
would have seen it. 

We will grant that Vermonter’s are pe- 
culiar—that they often lack city polish 
and veneer of conventionality. We will 
‘grant that the farmer’s life was hard, es- 
‘pecially in the earlier days and that it 
. | 


made them hard—hard in muscle, tough 
in endurance, steadfast in purpose, but we 
will never grant that his heart underneath 
the rugged exterior has been made one 
whit colder for it all. The war records 
of the country and the unwritten testi- 
mony of their fellows will tell of patri- 
otic hearts ready to bleed for the father- 
land, yet full of love and charity; the 
hearts of the kind of men who storm ‘Ti- 
conderoga, who fight Gettysburg, and 
who forget rebellions, in short, the kind 
of men who make the bulwark of the 
nation. is LB sy 


Cove’s Questionings. 


A hand whose parting touch still faintly 
lingers— 
The taper fingers 
Their soft impressment left when I had clasped 
them, 
Glad prisoners—Heavens! What a thrill went 
through me!— 
But yet that thought; will they be still true to 
me 
When thorns have rasped them? 


And eyes, from whose blue depths the soul’s 
fine feeling 
Makes glad revealing 
Met mine with the fresh joy of vows new 
plighted— 
Ah can Heaven hold aught for me more sweet, 
more tender; 
Will not their love-gleams to life’s cares 
surrender 
When we're united? 


A laugh whose gladsomeness, radiant with 
blushing, 
Brings memories rushing 
Of other days when she and I together 
Trod sweet, old paths that though so far seem 
near me— 
Will that, too, glad as now, be mine to cheer 
me 
When clouds shall gather? it} 


Criolet. 


It was her father’s boot, e’en though 
She’d promised to be mine. 

He came upon the scene, and so, 

I thought I’d better rise and go 

He looked so very wroth, you know 
But I was pressed for time. 

It was her father’s boot. In woe 

I write this little line, 


? 


C. E. T. ’03, 
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Editorials. 


Custom requires each new Editorial Board 
to outline its policy when it assumes con- 
trol. 


Fortunately for us, our plans are 
not very intricate, and our foreword is 
therefore short. The Cynic for 1903- 
1904. will not depart widely from the path 
of the preceding volumes. We shall try 
to give a contemporary picture of life as 
it is at Vermont, to express always the 
true Vermont spirit and to forward the 
various interests of our University as well 


as wecan. Our success will depend in a 
great measure upon the co-operation of 
those who are interested with us in the af- 
fairs of our Alma Mater. So we be- 
speak not only indulgence but assistance. 
The Cynic is your publication, the editors 
are your agents. Loyal support from all 
the students will insure success and satis- 
faction. 


The baseball season is with us again. 


We were unfortunate in having to begin 
the season with two hard home games, 
but our failure to win these cannot be 
taken as the sign of either a poor team 
on an unsuccessful season. In former 
years Vermont has played the opening 
games away from home, and very rarely 
has she won more than one or two out 
of the first half dozen. The fielding 
and batting practice of the first few 
games will serve to knock the team into 
shape for satisfactory work later on. 


Meanwhile, every loyal son of Vermont 


and substantial support at the time when 
they are most needed—when the game is 
going wrong and the team seems up in 
the air. Yells for a homerun are a very 
gratifying reward to _ the batter, but 
strong, hearty cheers may be made to do a 
great deal toward steadying the team 
after some bad mistake. Anyone can give 
the former; only true sportsmen can give 
the latter. 


A word of warning in regard to our 


will show his sportsmanship by : 
| 
. 


conduct toward visiting teams may not be ~ 


out of place. Let us never forget that 
we are gentlemen. 


many things from England, and what 


We have inherited © 
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more than the distinctively English love 
of fair play? We should desire to see the 
best team win. Sometimes we may 
have to acknowledge that the best team is 
not the Vermont team. In such a case, 
personal gibes thrown at the other team 
or coaching from the bench can do no real 
good. Let us keep our college honor. spot- 
less from muckerism, so that even a team 
which wins from us.at Burlington cannot 
carry away the memory of the slightest 
unpleasantness to shadow the glory of 
victory. May Vermont always win, but 
if we must lose, let us lose as men. 


The college play is again at hand. 
Perhaps there is no one event of student 
activity that excites a more general in- 
terest in the University and in Burling- 
ton than the play. The cast this year was 
selected by competition and has been 
coached by the best trainers that Prof. 
Tupper could possibly secure. Mr. Elton 
at the beginning of the season and Mr. 
Andrews at the close, have given their 
best efforts to the work. ‘The play, 
“Tondon Assurance,” is a very bright 
and interesting modern comedy. ‘The 
- picturesque costumes and quaint language 
of the old plays are superseded by the 
‘more careful attention to the plot and ac- 
tion of the modern play. No one ought to 


. Miss it. 


The Cynic Board is as yet incomplete. 
Two editors from 1905, one from 1906, 
‘and one from the Medical Department 
of the University are to be chosen. ‘The 


_ latter is to be elected this time by the. 


- medical students without regard to work 


already done; the former will be ap- 


pointed by the Cynic Board as soon as 
the candidates have done sufficient work 


to warrant such action. It is desirable 


that students should compete for these po- 
sitions at once. 


Gymnasium for Women. 


All men and women need regular train- 
ing for both mind and body. Men have 
such training already, and, through the 
endeavors of zealous educators, women 
have regular training of the mind. Why 
should they not also have systematic ex- 
ercise of the body? The average gitl who 
has not had regular athletics of any kind, 
has marked physical deficiencies... She 
often has a shallow chest and stooping 
shoulders. That she has an unsym- 
metrical body—one hip higher than the 
other, one arm too long, or the waist un- 
even—is witnessed by every dressmaker 
who has tried to conceal these defects. She 
lacks muscular development, so that she 
lives below what ought to be her capacity 
for work or for pleasure. .If, without 
the necessary strength, she insists on 
doing what should be in her power, she 
sooner or later breaks down _ entirely. 
Many oculists believe that the-marked in- 
crease 1n myopia is at least partly due to 
muscular relaxation. Nervously, many 
young women are not stable. ‘They are 
excitable and: anxious over small things. 

If the average woman needs regular 
exercise, how much more does the college 
woman need it? She spends:long hours 
at book work and, besides, has numerous 
social duties. It is agreed by those who 
have studied the subject, that physical 
training or healthy bodily condition has 
an influence on scholarship and morals. 

Most women can not, or do not, exer- 
cise themselves properly. The gymnasi- 
um gives the opportunity for regular ex- 
ercise. One woman, who has carefully 
examined the question of ‘gymnasium 
work for women, says that.a short course 
of two or three hours weekly, extending 
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over six months, will often double the 
strength of the principal muscles in the 
body of girls from fifteen to twenty-five 
years of age. A good teacher arouses 
interest with or without apparatus. After 
a course of exercises the body is more 
ready and more capable for all kinds of 
work. Regular gymnasium work gives 
an astonishing impulse toward a liking 
for tennis, golf, and other out-of-door 
recreations. 

Women need regular physical training 
as much or even more than domen. On 
them depends the greater part of the well- 
being of future generations. Other and 
often smaller colleges and schools than 
the U. V. M. have special physical train- 
ing for women. Why, then, should not 
the young women here have the use of the 
large new gymnasium? ‘They pay the 
same tuition, they study the same lessons, 
they share in the football and baseball ex- 
penses—though they do not consider it a 
favor to be given permission to do so— 
and, greatest privilege of all, they attend 
the same chapel the same number of times! 
Why should they be discriminated against 
in this matter of the gymnasium? 


Locals. 


Howard ’06 has re-entered college. 


Several students are soon to make a 
trip to Camel’s Hump. 


J. C. Kirley ’o4 holds the duck pin 
record in bowling with 108. 


The drawings for the spring tenntis 
tournament are posted on the north bul- 
letin board. 


President and Mrs. Buckham are receiv- 
ing congratulations on the birth of a daugh- 
ter, April 30th. 

Norwood has been elected captain of 
the sophomore baseball team. The can- 
didates are practicing daily. Mott is 
manager. 

Official notice has been posted that all 
applications for scholarship must be in 
the hands of the secretary not later than 


June 15th, 


Dr. Rodney H. True, physiologist of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, Washing- 
ton, D. C., gave an interesting lecture in 
Science Hall, on Monday evening, April 
20, under the auspices of the Botanical 
Club. 


The freshman ball team played Ed- 
munds High School on the campus, Tues- 
day the 22d, and were defeated in a close 
game, 10-6. On Monday afternoon the 
freshman medic. team defeated the fresh- 
man academic II-10. 


Pope ’04 was elected football manager, 
vice Wheeler resigned, and Clement ’04 
was elected assistant manager of the track 
team. It was voted to allow the mem- 
bers of the debating teams to wear a V 
with crossed gavels on their caps. 


Frank W. Chamberlain ’o4 has recently 
established a strength record for students 
now in college. His total strength is 
1024 kilos. He established a college 
record of 550 kilos leg lift. . The total 
strength record of the college is held by 
L. E. Grout ’02, his record being 1084. 
It is not unlikely that someone will outdo 
these efforts before the end of the year, 
as several men have that end in view. 


At the college meeting Wednesday 
morning about $700.00 was raised for 
part of the expenses of the coming ball 
season. Professors Tupper and Stetson 
and Dr. Allen spoke encouragingly to the 
students on baseball prospects. ‘The fol- 
lowing collectors were appointed for the 
money pledged: Smith, Gulick, Eaton, 
Miss Post, ’°03; Wheeler, Clement, Pom- 
eroy, Walsh, Miss Miller, ’04; Allen, 
Perkins, Wright, Bassett, Hulett, Miss — 
Chapman, ’o05; Black, Farrell, Robinson, 
Landon, Watson, Green, Holmes, Miss 
Morse, ’06. 

The last joint meeting of medical and 
academic students on Wednesday, April 
22d, was perhaps the most enthusiastic 
athletic meeting in the history of the Uni- 
versity. ‘The amphitheatre in the Medical 
Building was filled. Speeches were made 
by President Buckham, Dr. Tinkham, Dr. 
Allen, Prof. Merrill, Mr. Eaton, who 
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were all enthusiastically applauded for 
their sentiments. Prof. and Miss Parker 
of the city gave several selections on 
guitar and mandola. ‘The committee on 
yells and songs presented a_ neat little 
pamphlet containing the college and de- 
partment yells and the baseball songs 
brought out this season. After the songs 
and yells were practiced the meeting ad- 
journed. — 


Tnter<Zollegiate Debate. 


The second inter-collegiate debate with 
St. Lawrence University was held in the 
College Street Church, Tuesday, April 
21, at eight o’clock. The question was, 
“Resolved, ‘That the National Govern- 
ment adopt a System of Compulsory Ar- 
bitration in Settlement of all Disputes be- 
tween Corporations and their Employees.” 
Vermont supported the negative side. 

The three speakers on the affirmative 
presented respectively the effect of labor 
struggles on employer, employee, and the 
public, and attempted to show that com- 
pulsory arbitration would effectually cure 
them, and that it had done so where 
tried. The Vermont speakers pre- 
sented their arguments along three 
divisions—that such a law would 
be ineffectual, unAmerican, unconsti- 
tutional. The delivery of the Ver- 
mont team was forcible, and at times elo- 
quent, though never bombastic; their 
work showed more careful preparation 
than St. Lawrence. The judges, ex-Gov. 
Ormsbee, Hon. Fletcher D. Proctor, and 
Prof. C. B. Wright, gave the decision in 
favor of the Vermont team. ‘The teams 
in order of speakers were Hannon, Skin- 
ner, Pink, for St. Lawrence, and Adams, 
Walsh, Dane, for Vermont. 


Y. mM. Z@. H. Notes. 


Dr. T. M. Jays of London, gave the 
students very interesting talks on ‘““Med- 
ical Missions,” Tuesday and Wednesday 
evenings, April 21 and 22. Through the 
kindness of Drs. Watkins and McSwee- 


ney, he addressed the Medical students 
Wednesday and Friday mornings, April 
22 and 24. 

A prospectus of the Northfield Student 
Conference has been received. A copy 
should be in the hands of every one in- 
tending to go to Northfield this summer. 
It may be secured from the Conference 
Committee at New York City or from 
the General Secretary. 

About eighteen students have signified 
their intentions of attending the meeting 
at Northfield. A large representation 
from this college is desired. 


Ropert EF. Lewis. 


The students will be given a rare treat 
Sunday, May 3, in the opportunity of 
hearing Robert E. Lewis, who has been 
for some time traveling secretary of the 
PomitG.A.jin China. Mr, Lewis-is a 
eraduate of the University of Vermont, 
and since graduation has been interested 
in Y. M. C. A. work. At Shanghai, China, 
he, unaided, has built up an organization 
with over one thousand members. Mr. 
Lewis has recently returned to America 
and has been travelling among the col- 
leges in Y. M. C. A. interests. He goes 
soon to London to take up the work 
there. Mr. Lewis is a pleasing and force- 
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ful speaker, enthusiastic in his mission of 
broadening and bettering mankind. Every 
man should be present Sunday afternoon 
to hear a Vermont man who has won dis- 
tinction abroad. 


Base Ball. 
DARTMOUTH 6, VERMONT 1. 


The opening game with Dartmouth 
attracted a large crowd to the Park, 
April 24. Green and gold banners were 
visible everywhere, and repeated cheers 
were given for the home team, even when 
the game was steadily going the wrong 
way. New and old Vermont songs were 
heard frequently during the play and be- 
tween the innings. The University Band 
was in attendance and did much to arouse 
and sustain a good spirit. 

Vermont showed ability to play good 
ball, but deficiency in batting and in the 
faculty of turning the little points of the 
game to her own advantage. Outside of 
the errors which cost Vermont the game, 
both teams played good snappy ball. 

Dartmouth was first at bat and retired 
without-a run. Vermont’s only run was 
made by Woodward on a long hit to right 
field by Peck. In the third inning Dart- 
mouth scored one, and in the fifth added 
two more through errors. No further 
scoring was done until the ninth, when 
Dartmouth tallied three on a homerun by 
Witham. | 

The tabulated score is as follows: 


DARTMOUTH. 
abr bhtb po ae 
Withant) teres eo. G., Bee 8 a Bee ‘ye 
DOANIG, Vist aexts ica eee Aone Bb See teo (0 - 0 
eae SD: th. we ee ee Soe eieeelen 4  () 
Hobbs ¢Capt.) 8b ...... Suulnmorwiaes. 4 (0 
SHAW it Dl a's, eee ale ee tees. ) , 1 
Tiare Ae 5 eae Male soba Jee DP ike UF S75 
Batch OD :o\ ae cbasok ss So Vuvreeces--3- 0 
Dew, “Bo Ss. Cee eae ee yee Wo ie a 
MeGCADG. Gc irie' eta sce oe BE OE LNA S US Ot Re A 
TOURIST. Sacra keri ty wate at Suelo ear 13) 2 

VERMONT. 

abr bhtb po ae 
Doynich' G: oS ee ee St Ol nome een 7a TL 
Woodward, 3b 3<..5545'4>. pay oA Res a Ree 
Pepin (8, 0) 0 oscars yee ie ay De Aiseest.0.51 0 
Aas:  Bislretan cart he ya | ee | PN | ai REN Vee 
Chaney, 'C:. Tastee. 2.4 ov D0) 0 0.20; 0 


UOGIN 2 iss vig eae tote ae 3 QO ci 
Brooks) (tly Tota. sie wees 4. 0 20 ieee 
ADDO, ULI Oot wee ee eee 2 0 0) tees 
Davis: ( Capts) "pz is vines 3. 0°" 0 SO 

Totals’ =. <<... eeeeae 27.. 1) 3 eee 

Score by innings: 

2° 3 &° 8 6a 

Dartmouth.... 0.0 1:0-2:.0 O20. 3-—— 6 
Wermont: “aes 1 0 0. 0 0.9 Oe Rav st 


Earned runs, Dartmouth 1; two-base hits, 
Shaw, Witham, Peck; home run, Witham; 
stolen bases, Dartmouth 8, Vermont 2; first 
base on balls, off Keady 6, off Davis 3; struck 
out by Keady 3, by Davis 6; passed ball, 
Lynch; hit by pitched ball, Witham, Hobbs, 
Woodward, Clancy; time, 2% hours; umpire, 
Lieut. Mumma. 


DARTMOUTH 9, VERMONT s. 


The second game with Dartmouth was 
very close up to the fatal seventh inning. 
Dartmouth tried three pitchers, while 
Clancy pitched the whole game for Ver- 
mont. 

Dartmouth started the first inning with 
one score while Vermont was retired in 
one, two, three order. In the second 
Dartmouth scored twice, while Vermont 
was again retired without a run. In the. 
third Dartmouth added two more runs 
to her list. Vermont then woke up and 
bunched three runs. Clancy made a hit 
and secured first base and went to third 
on a long hit over the right field fence 
by Woodward. Brooks was out. ‘Tobin 
was next to bat and brought Clancy home 
by a well-placed hit. A timely hit by 
Peck brought Woodward and ‘Tobin 
home. Peck was then caught at second 
base and Perry was put out, closing the in- 
ning. During this inning Dartmouth took 
Glaze from the box and substituted Glea- 
son. Hill, who caught for Vermont, had a 
finger injured by a pitched ball and was 
succeeded by Lynch. The latter put up a 
good game of ball but owing to an injured 
finger was unable to throw from home 
to second and in consequence Dartmouth 
men took second at will. ; 

In the fourth and fifth innings Dart- 
mouth was retired without a run, while 
Vermont scored one in each, thus tying 
the score. In the fifth when the tying 
run was made, Perry and Lynch were 
out and Toll came to bat. He placed a 
long hit over the center field and secured 
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two bases. He went to third on a hit by 
Abbott and came home through Clancy’s 
drive. Woodward then struck out. In 
the fifth inning Dartmouth retired Glea- 
son and put Keady in the box. This 
changed Vermont’s record for but one 
run was made after Keady began to pitch. 
Vermont did not score after the fifth 
while Dartmouth made one run in the 
sixth, two in the seventh and one in the 
eighth. , 

The game was witnessed by a large 
crowd and the Vermont boys received 
plenty of applause, the bleachers being a 
mass of screeching humanity during the 
third, fourth and fifth innings. The Uni- 
versity Band was also in attendance and 
assisted in the enthusiasm. 

Vermont should have won the game 
but costly errors gave the visitors the win- 
ning scores. Clancy was wild giving ten 
men bases on balls, but at critical times 
used his head to good advantage. In the 
fifth inning Dartmouth had the bases full 
with only one man out, two of the bases 
being filled through Clancy’s wild pitch- 
ing. He then recovered control of the 
ball and Drew and McCabe were retired. 

The score in full was as follows: 


VERMONT. 

; abr bhtb po ae 
re he hale I 4 oot etsy ir eee ae M4 
POO Ne TN os 2 ey. Peon cas 1 0 
LO SE a a he Ds es ee ey 
pO es Se weviusteeeee 0 0 
Ee ag wo cs ooo se Die oem eee, LL 
OS SL Pete iaroise,,) 0 
ere veces. 0° 1 
ine ol eo a Sve ate 860 
i NG dene see. 1 
Co ae es as Pe 
am a se ane WO CO TS i 

a e675 8510726 18 11 
*Shaw out, hit by batted ball. 
DARTMOUTH. 
abr bhtb po ae 
re Scot as 0. 0 0 
Se es 8 | ET em ee Re 
remand T. f. ..... Ae OO. 4 OO 
mouue (Capt.) 3b ...... fies 1 1 CO 
Sa t@eieets G 1 3 
rr and rT. ft. .... 32-00 00: 4 «0 
a leet oD, 0 .0 
| s SRR Seimei a bh. 8 CO 
owes. 6. ....! Oe ota Ss a7 teat Oy be 4 71 
I og ig ws 0's ae oe 0 
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Score by innings: 


© 


WErimmOUe iss cs. 
Dartmouth ....1 2 2 


Earned runs, Dartmouth 3, Vermont 3; two 
base hits, Woodward, Toll, Hobbs; stolen bases, 
Dartmouth 12; first base on balls, off Clancy 
10, off Glaze 4, off Gleason 1, off Keady 2; 
struck out, by Clancy 9, by Glaze 4, by Gleason 
1, by Keady 4; passed ball, Lynch; wild pitch, 
Clancy; hit by pitched ball, Hatch; time 3 
hours, 30 minutes; umpire, Lieut. Mumma; 
scorer, Bassett ’04. 


WESLHYAN 12, VERMONT 7. 


Ability to hit at the right time gave 
Wesleyan the victory over Vermont at 
Middletown, April 28. Until the fifth 
inning Vermont held the lead. Errors and 
hits with two men out gave Wesleyan 
the game. Davis struck out 13 men and 
allowed g hits. 


The score by innings: 
Veeco Sebo. Goat oto 2 
Wes.eyan ..... 0 O° 6.1 622 1 4. 0—12 
Werrmont. oc. < o 0 1 0 2 0-0" 0 4 0— | 


Base hits, Wesleyan 9, Vermont 7; errors, 
Wesleyan 4, Vermont 11; batteries, Cobb and 
Hannan, Davis and Abbott; umpire, Brady. 


Hlumni Notes. 


39. The death of George H. Peck, 
of the class of 1837, who was the oldest 
living graduate of the University and in- 
deed the oldest living college graduate in 
the United States, makes William T. Pier- 
son, of the class of 1839, now the ranking 
alumnus. In point of years he had pre- 
cedence of Mr. Peck, having been born in 
December, 1811; Mr. Peck in March, 
1819. 


54. The Rev. William C. Sanford, of 
Milford, Kan., died at his home on the 
12th of last February. He retired from 
the active ministry thirteen years ago. We 
hope to give a brief sketch of him in our 
next number. 


"81. Dr. Walter R. Newton, Instruc- 
tor in German at Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, Mass., lectured recently before the 
students of Abbott and Phillips Academies 
upon “German Folk Songs.” After the 
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lectures came the rendition of a number 
of German Folk Songs, by a chorus of 
students from the two academies, and the 
entertainment was followed by a reception 
at Abbott Academy. 


93. S. G. Cudworth has resigned as 
Assistant Engineer of the Manhattan R. 
R. Co. of New York City, to accept a 
position with the engineering firm of 
Ford, Bacon & Davis, of New York. Mr. 
Cudworth left on April 1st for Kansas 
City, Mo., where he will have charge of 
the construction work of the “Missouri 
Power House” of the Metropolitan Street 
R. R. Co., of Kansas City. This power 
house is the largest development west of 
Pittsburgh, representing an outlay of over 
one million dollars. Mr. Cudworth ex- 
pects to be in Kansas City for the next 
eighteen months. His address is 1500 
Grand Avenue. 


Med. ’96. Dr. E. L. Saunders, who is 
physician on board the United States 
training ship Enterprise, spent a few days 
in town last week. 


96. O. W. Barrett has started on an 
eight weeks’ trip to Venzuela in the inter- 
ests of the U. S. Agricultural Department. 


Med. ‘98. The marriage of Dr. John 
Gibson ot St. Albans to Miss Lizzie D. 
Hickok of this city, took place Wednes- 
day morning, April 22, in the First Con- 
gregational Church of Burlington. Dr. 
and Mrs. Gibson will reside in St. Al- 
bans where Dr. Gibson has an extensive 
practice. 


‘02. H. F. Huntley has accepted a po- 
sition as chemist with the General Elec- 
tric Company of Schenectady. 


The following alumni have been in 
town recently: W. T. Whelan ’98, Dr. H. 
B. Hanson, med. ’99, L. E. Daniels ’99, 
H. D. MacDonald ’o1, E.. W. Lawrence 
‘or, C.: H. Senter’’o2; }. N. Harvey “02, 
Gre P. “Auld *o2C2P! Williams -o2-- Fb. 
EY. Parker ’02, H. H. Booth ex-’03, L. E. 
Mack ex-’03. 


Founder’s Day. 


Founder’s Day was observed yesterday 
with the following exercises : 


ADDRESSES. 


Henry Orson Wheeler, Jr., 1904—“‘Rev. 
Daniel C. Sanders, the first President 
of the College, 1800-1814.” 

George Ernest Robbins, 1903—‘True 
College Spirit.” 


ORATION. 


Rev. John Wright Buckham, 1885, of 
Salem, Mass. 


College World. 


At Northwestern the president of the 
junior class is always a girl, and at Cor- 
nell the class vice-presidents are chosen 
from the feminine contingent. 


Japanese is the latest language to be, 
taught at the University of Chicago. Pro- 
fessor Rashiaka, a graduate of North- 
western University has been chosen to 
teach the language. There are a number 
of students in the university who expect 
to go to Japan as missionaries. 


The Athletic Governing Board at Sy- 
racuse University has decided to establish 
the graduate system of coaching and the 
system will be put in operation in football 
this fall. The captain is given all the 
powers of head coach and under him will 
be associated such graduates as may be 
chosen by the board. Jason Parrish ’o2, 
has already been hired as one of the 
coaches and another will probably be se- 
cured within a short time. No plans have 
been made, it is understood, for a trainer. 


The University of Nebraska has offered 
a prize of $100 for a university song. 


Princeton baseball coaches and players 
protest against the change in the rules re- 
garding the foul strike and have written 
one or two colleges saying that in the 
games this year Princeton will adhere to 
the old rules. 
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There are 240 candidates for the track 
team at Yale, the largest number in the 
history of the university. 


The University of Mississippi numbers 
among its faculty a Japanese who holds 
the position of professor of chemistry. 


Yale students are to collect the voices 
of all remaining Indian tribes in a phono- 
eraph. Presumably, Yale is planning a 
new yell. 


The Students of Cornell University re- 
cently raised a fund to help pay the medi- 
cal expenses of the victims of typhoid fe- 
ver which has been raging in Cornell. 
Andrew Carnegie wrote to President 
Schurman urging that the fund be re- 
turned to the subscribers and that he be 
allowed to pay the entire expense. The 
fund amounted to $1,000. 

Mr. Carnegie desired to pay the ex- 
penses of every student who came down 
with the typhoid at Cornell, including the 
27 who died, and it is his wish to place 
each student in the same financial condi- 
tion he occupied when stricken with the 
disease. His offer has been accepted by 
the trustees. 


Exchanges. 


A RUNAWAY. 


Last month a fair-haired student took 
A “pony” to examination, 

And then to pass the German class 
He worked with great elation. 


Now when he handed in his work 

The teacher said: “Just wait a minute; 
I want to see, good Master D., 

If you have left your ‘pony’ in it.”—Ew. 


A GROUND-HOG., 


“I love the ground you walk upon,” 
He softly told her so. 

The dimple deepened in her chin 
Which set his heart aglow. 


She paused a moment then replied: 
“Your equal can’t be found— 

My father’s wealth is all in stocks, 
He doesn’t own a foot of ground.’—2Hz. 


DIMETER. 


I started out last Sunday night 
To take a walk with Lil; © 

We strolled along the moon-lit walks 
Around the old North Hill. 


When we returned—’twas rather late— 
My eyes with love were blind; 

I couldn’t see two feet ahead 
But felt her father’s two behind.—Zz. 


A five-year old maiden named Clytie, 
Saw a statute of nude Aphrodite. 
“Do you like it?” said I, 
“Yes,” the Miss made reply. 
“But I dess she’s fordotten her nightie.” 
—Hx. 
FROM A CYNIC. 
A woman never can grow old: 
That’s true—you need not scoff; 
For when her birthday comes 
She takes a whole year off.—Hz. 


“The rain it raineth every day 

Upon the just and unjust fellows, 

But chiefly on the just, because 

The unjust have the just’s umbrellas.’”—2Hz. 


NAN’S ADVENTURES UP TO DATE. 


There was once a man from Nantucket, 
Who kept all his cash in a bucket; 
But his daughter named Nan, 
Ran away with a man, 
And as for the bucket, Nantucket. 
—Princeton Tiger. 


But he followed the pair to Pawtucket, 
The man and the girl with a bucket; 
And he said to the man 
He was welcome to Nan, 
But as for the bucket, rawtucket. 
—Chicago Tribune. 


.-.en back to Nantucket Pawtucket, 
The cash that he kept in his bucket; 
But he said to his Nan, 
Let us drink on your man, 
And because Nantucket Pawtucket. 
—Will M. Crockett. 
Then the pair followed Pa to Man hasset, 
Where he still kept the cash as an asset, 
But Nan and the Man 
Stole the money and ran, 
And as for the bucket, Manhasset. 
—N. Y. Press. 


But Pa chased the pair on to Newport, 
Wnere the man had a cottage named Greycourt; 
And Pa blessed the Man 
And he also blessed Nan, 
While they filled up the bucket with Newport. 
—N. Y. Sun. 


LOVE. 


"Round and ’round my heart it twirls; 
Quivers, clutches, jumps and whirls. 
Echoes through it tauntingly, 

Fills it with expectancy, 

Fascinates entirely. 


Closer, closer, now it hugs, 

At the little heart-strings tugs, 

*Till it loosens every one. 

Then, in search of other fun, 
Slips away. 

Crushed and torn, broken, dead; 


Little heart, when all is said, 
Love is for a day.—L£z. 
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THE STORY OF LIFE. 


“Say what is life? Tis to be born; 

A helpless babe, to greet the light 

With a sharp wail, as if the moon 
Foretold a cloudy noon and night; 

To weep to sleep, and weep again, 
With sunny smiles between; and then? 


And then apace the infant grows 

To be a laughing, puling boy, 

Happy despite his little woes, 

Were here but conscious of his joy; : 
To be in short, from two to ten, 

A merry, moody child; and then? 


And then in coat and trousers clad, 
To learn to say the decalogue, 

And break it; an unthinking lad, 
With mirth and mischief of all agog; 
A truant oft by field and fen 

To capture butterflies; and then? 


And then at last to be a man; 

To fall in love, to woo and wed; 

With seething brain to scheme and plan 
To gather gold, or toil for bread, 

To sue for fame, with tongue or pen; 
And gain or lose the prize; and Then? 


And then in gray and wrinkled old 
To mourn the the speed of life’s decline; 
To praise the scenes his youth beheld, 
And dwell in memory of Lang-Syne; 
To dream awhile with darkened ken, 
Then drop into his grave; and then? 
—John G. Saxe. 


INHERITANCE. 


Lo, what am I? A patch of things, 
Mere odds and ends of lives flung by, 
From age-long ragbag gatherings 
Pieced up by Fate full thriftly: 
Somebody’s worn-out will and wit, 
Somebody’s habits and his hair, 
Discarded conscience, faith once fair 
Ere time, the moth, had eaten it; 
My Great-grandfather’s chin and nose, 
The eyes my grandmother wore, 

And hands from some remote—who knows? 
Perchance perhensible ancestor; 
Somebody’s style, somebody’s gait, 
Another body’s wrist and waist, 


50 College Men 


WANTED 
TO TAKE OUT POLICIES IN THE 


Aetna Life Insurance Co., 


G. F. NORTH, State Mgr., 
82 CHURCH STREET. 
N. B.— We have also a few 


Paying Positions for Solicitors. 


With this one’s temper, that one’s trait, 
One’s tastes, another’s lack of taste; 
FeelingseI never chose to feel, 

A voice in which I had no voice, 
Revealing where I would conceal 
Rude impulses without a choice; 

Faults which this forefather or that 
Unkindly fostered, to my ill, 

With others some one else begot 

And made the matter worse still. 

They chose, these masters of my fate, 
To please themselves, bequeathing me 
Base pleasures in the things I hate, 
Liking for what misliketh me. 

Out of the ashes of their fires, 

Out of the fashion of their bone, 


Union Theological Seminary, 


700 PARK AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


ULLY EQUIPPED for scholarly and practi- 

F cal work, in the midst of the Christian 

" enterprises of a great city, in close academic 
relations with 


Columbia and New York Universities, 


offers opportunities for the degrees 
of B. D., A. M. and Ph. D. 


Open on equal terms to students of all 
Christian bodies. 


SIXTY-EIGHTH YEAR 
begins September 28rd. 1903. 


Address the President of the Faculty, the 


Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D, D. 


INTEREST IN HAPGOODS. 


College, University ard Technical School men 
throughout the country are much interested in the 
work of Hapgoods, an organization of employment 
experts which makes a specialty of finding desira- 
ble openings in business and technical work for 
bright young graduates. A postal card addressed 
to 256-257 Broadway, New York, will bring full 
information as to the best means of securing 2 | 


HIGH GRADE POSITION. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. vii 


CH aX GO They fashioned me, my mighty sires, 
IC And shall I call my soul my own? 
ok k * * * 


ce H EO LOG I CA L Ay, borrowed husk, head, heart and hand, 


Slave on and serve me till we die! 


SE MI | NARY I am your Lord and your Command! 


' But only God knows—what am I. 
Opens its 40th year September 30th. Every taka oat oF 


facility for college men. 
English, German and Elective Courses. B A SE-BALL GOODS. 
Ten professors. Seminary Settlement. Scholar- SnauldingBros, Reach and D&M, poods, 


ships andloans, Fellowship of $1000 for each class. Largest assortment in Vermont. Wholesale 
prices to Clubs. 
H. M. SCOTT, Sec., SMITH BROS. 
81 Ashland Boul., Chicago, III. Sporting Goods Store. 


Cornell University Medical College, New York City. 


The course covering four years begins during the first week in October and continues 
until June. 
All the elasses are divided into small sections for recitations, laboratory and clinical 
bedside instruction. 3 
Students are admitted to advanced standing after passing the requisite examinations. 
The successful completion of the first year in any College or University recognized by 
the Regents of the State of New York as maintaining a satisfactory standard is sufficient 
to satisfy the requirements for admission which have lately been raised. 
The annual announcement giving full particulars will be mailed on application. 
WM. M. POLK, M. D., LL. D., Dean, 
Cornell University Medical College, First Avenue and 28th Street, 
| New York City, 


P. F. RODDY, 
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HOYT 


Pure and wholesome. 
Cold Soda 5 cents a glass. 


ALL FLAVORS. 


Soda drawn from PARKER’S $2,000 FOUNTAIN 
costs no more than the ordinary kind. You 


ARB INVITED ORGY oT. 
> HENRY PARKER, 


CITY DRUG STORE, 
61 CHURCH STREET. 


STUDENTS 


Generally like stylish looking clothing that will 
wear well and give the best satisfaction. You all 
know, or can easily find out, that we carry the 
best assortment of Fall and Winter Clothing and 
hats shown inthe State,and if you will kindly make 
a “tour of inspection ’’ in our place, whether you 
wish to buy or not, you will surely leave a wiser 
man. Suits in Scotch mixtures, blue and black 
Cheviots and Serges, undressed Worsted and all 
other popular goods. See our new style Overcoats, 
the ‘‘Bell,’’ ‘‘Avon,’’ and other fashionable makes 
not found elsewhere. Buy your outfit at the reli- 
able house of 


B. TURK & BRO., 


The Leading Clothiers. 


We've Interesting News 
FOR EVERYBODY WHO NEEDS 


HOUSEFPURNISHINGS. 
Never mind just what that item may be, we have 
it and and at a figure and quality a little bit better 
than you’ll match it for elsewhere. Try i. 


HALL, The Furniture man, - - College Srreet. 


The MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, N. J. 

J. A. BOND, 


State Agent, 
Masonic Temple, - - BURLINGTON, VT. 


Miss Doty's Studio, 


242 CoLLEGE STREET. 
Telephone 213-13. 


GEO. P. RAYMOND CoO., 
COSTUME PARLOR 


Costumes for Private Theatricals, 
Operas. Masquerades, Costume 
Parties, Minstrel and Spec- 
tacular Entertainments, 
etc. 


Telephone and mail orders receive careful 
attention, 


17 Boylston Place, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone, Oxford 145. 
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UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, MAY 16, 1903. 


No. 2 


Founder’s Day. 


Daniel Zlarke Sanders. 


Che Life and Work of the first President 
of the University of Vermont. 
(Address delivered at Founder’s Day, May 1, 
1903, by Henry Orson Wheeler, Jr., ’04.) 


At previous observances of this day very 
proper allusions have been made to General 
Ira Allen as the founder of this University, to 
General Lafayette as the one who laid the 
corner-stone, and to other persons and various 
interests having a conspicuous part in the his- 
tory of our Alma Mater. But never has more 
than a passing reference been made to one 
who not only played an important part in 
bringing about the founding of our University, 
but who also deserves untold praise as the 


———— 


DANIEL CLARKE SANDERS. 


valiant captain who stood at the helm and 
guided that new frail craft under many a 
clouded sky, through bitter gales, and the 
treacherous sea of doubtful public sentiment 
and half-hearted support. I refer to the first 
President of this University, Reverend Daniel 
Clarke Sanders. 

If Ira Allen sowed the first seed of this Uni- 
versity, it was Daniel C. Sanders who nourished 
and watered that seed and then fostered the 
tender young plant as it grew up, so that it 


*In possession, and loaned through kindness, 
of Miss Helen Sanders Brown, Medfield, Mass., 
grand-daughter of Dr. Sanders’ daughter Laura. 


was possible for it to develop and branch forth 
into the sturdy full grown plant—the Univer- 
sity of Vermont of to-day, the crowning glory 
of the educational interests of our State. 
Thus, indeed, in a very true sense, we may 
call President Sanders a founder of this Uni- 
versity. For a college, like an infant industry, 
is not really founded until it is actually set 
going and established upon a firm basis. And 
he who takes a vital part in establishing this 
solid basis, who lays any fundamental portion 
of this solid foundation, is truly a founder. 
And such an one was our first President. 
Daniel Clarke Sanders, according to his 
*manuscript autobiography, was born in Stur- 
bridge, Mass., May 3d, 1768. “His father was 
Michael Sanders, son of Daniel Sanders; and his 
mother was Azubah, daughter of Moses Clarke, 
both resident in Sturbridge, Worcester County, 
Mass., before marriage. Both of his parents, 
as well as his grandparents, originated in 
Medfield.” His father died of consumption in 
1773, and after the marriage of his mother to 
Capt. Ebenezar Fisher of Needham, he removed 
to that town in May, ’75, where he was pre- 
pared for college by Rev. Samuel West, D. D., 
afterwards pastor of the Hollis Street Church 
in Boston. In this connection he says: “I 
recollect my father, the evening before he died, 
expressed a wish, that I, his only son, might, 
if practicable, have a college education. This 
I never forgot; this intimation determined my 
literary course. There were not a few obstacles 
to overcome. I inherited want; and not a 
friend to help me. When I left college I 
owed 100 dollars.” He entered Harvard in 
1784, at the age of sixteen, and received his 
Baccalaureate degree in ’88, having the first 
Forsenic Disputation assigned him for his 
commencement exercise, 3d part. Directly after 
graduation he commenced keeping a common 
school in Watertown, where he remained for a 
few months, and then returned to Cambridge 
where he was made Preceptor of the Cam- 
bridge Town Grammar School, and was a res- 
ident in college. He studied theology for one 
vear with Rev. Thomas Prentiss, D. D., of 
Medfield, and was baptized by him and admitted 
to Communion in September, ’89. He was 
licensed to preach by the Dedham Association 
in 1790, and preached his first sermon in Med- 
field. He received his Master’s degree at Har- 
vard in 1791, while he was preaching in Cam- 
bridge as a candidate. On a second call to set- 
tle in Vergennes, Vt., he was ordained there in 
June, 1794. Here he married Miss Nancy Fitch, 
third daughter of Dr. Jabez Fitch, formerly of 
Canterbury, Conn., and a sister of Rev. E. 
Fitch, then President of Williams College. In 
1798 he preached the Vermont Election Sermon 
before the Governor and both branches of the 
legislature, assembled in Vergennes at that 
that time. “He asked, a second time, a dis- 
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mission from the Vergennes Church and was 
unanimously elected President of the University 
of Vermont at Burlington, 17th October, 1800; 
of which college he had been a trustee, since 
13th January, 1799.” The next fourteen years 
of Dr. Sanders’ life, from 1800 to 1814, will in- 
terest us chiefly, these being the years when he 
occupied the chair as the first President of this 
University. 

In forming an estimate of Dr. Sanders’ work, 
as well as of the character of the man and of 
those associated with him in bringing this Uni- 
versity into existence, we must not fail to con- 
sider the conditions of the time. It should be 
borne in mind that this part of Vermont was 
then sparsely settled and the residents in gen- 
eral were poor. It must also be remembered 
that the neighboring college of Middlebury was 
no mean competitor in those days, drawing 
largely from the region about it, then the 
wealthier part of the State, and having the 
hearty and almost unanimous support of the 
clergy in that section. The region about here 
was practically a wilderness, and where these 
imposing buildings stand to-day then waved the 
pines of the primeval forest. Under such con- 
ditions Daniel C. Sanders wrought and achieved 
success, gaining with it the lasting love and es- 
teem of all who were so fortunate as to come 
under his instruction. 

A glance at the history of the institution will 
be of interest in this connection. The Univer- 
sity of Vermont had been chartered in the au- 
tumn of 1791. “But officers. were not appointed, 
nor a college edifice commenced, until 1800. 
The reasons for this apparent neglect are found” 
—to use the words of President Wheeler, in 
his Historical Discourse—“in the absence of 
literary men to urge it forward, in the new anc 
unsettled condition of the country, in the want. 
of an active circulating medium, in the inex- 
perience, carelessness and inattention of the 
principal agent, who was engaged in absorbing 
business of his own, but more than all, in a 
difference of opinion in regard to the principal 
donation of General Ira Allen, and to his ab- 
sence from the country, and the pecuniary em- 
barrassment consequent thereon.” 

The erection of a President’s house had been 
begun in 1794, but was not ready for occu- 
pancy until 1799. It was a building 48 by 32 
feet, and two stories high, and the intention 
was to open it as a preparatory school for the 
college. Its location was just south-west of 
where the Williams Science Hall now stands, 
on the east side of the street. Dr. Sanders, 
upon leaving Vergennes in 1799, received a call 
to Brattleboro, but declined it, “preferring,” to 
use his own words, “an invitation, at the same 
time, to go to Burlington to preach there, the 
first preaching they ever had, and chiefly to get 
into operation the University of Vermont.” So 
he settled in Burlington as a minister, at an 
annual salary of $400.00, with the privilege of 
occupying the President’s house and taking 
pupils, at a tuition of $12.00 per year, prepara- 
tory to their entering the University. This he 
did, and on the 17th of October of the follow- 
ing year, 1800, he was elected President. 


Thus, at last, the University was organized, 


with its motto, chosen by him, on the seal, 


“Studiis et Rebus Honestis.” And under the 
guiding and energetic hand of Dr. Sanders, its 
productive machinery, which runs so smoothly 
and to such noble purpose to-day, was first set 
in operation. Four students were at once ad- 
mitted, and their academic instruction com- 
menced immediately in the President’s house. 

In the spring of 1800 contracts were made 
for the erection of a college building, to be 
begun as early as possible in the summer of 
1801. The edifice was completed in 1802 at a 
cost of about $35,000.00. It was of brick, four 
stories high, 160 feet long by 75 at the center 
and 45 in the wings, and contained 46 rooms 
for students, besides a chapel and seven large 
public rooms. It stood where this building 
now stands. The walls were so far erected 
that instruction was begun in the college proper 
in the fall of 1801, and in 1802 the students 
finished off their rooms at their own expense 
and occupied them. 

With a single exception for a few days, Pres- 
ident Sanders did all the teaching alone the 
first three years, and afterwards, till 1809, with 
a single tutor, constituted the entire faculty. 
The class of 1804 received all their instruction 
from him, and as the classes increased he often 
employed six, eight, and even ten hours of the 
day in personal recitations. As Professor 
Goodrich has said in his historical sketch, “Dr. 
Sanders was a man who could teach all the 
week, attend to the renting of lands, and the 
erection of buildings, and still have vitality 
enough left for the two sermons on Sunday then 
required in every New England community.” 
And thus we see how varied and laborious were 
his duties. He received a salary of $600.00, in- 
creased by a stipend of $400.00 paid by the 
first parish of Burlington. 

The first tutor, Eliphalet Beecher Coleman, a 
Williams graduate, was appointed in 1804, but 
he continued but for a single term, and no other 
was appointed till 1807, when James Dean, a 
graduate of Dartmouth, became a tutor for two 
years, after which he occupied the chair of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. Dr. John 
Pomeroy also began giving lectures in 1809 on 
Anatomy and Surgery, and for two years Rev. 
Samuel Williams, LL. D., the Historian of Ver- 
mont, delivered courses of demonstrative lec- 
tures on Astronomy and Natural Philosophy, 
which were the first of the kind, it is supposed, 
in New England. They were afterwards con- 
tinued by Prof. James Dean. In this same year, 
1809, Dr. Sanders received the degree of D. D. 
from Harvard. In 1811 two more professorships 
were added, Rev. Jason Chamberlain, Brown 
1804, being appointed to that of Latin and 
Greek, and Royall Tyler, Harvard 1776, to that 
of law. Thus we see that the course of study 
was as extensive as in'any New England col- 
lege, being patterned largely after Dr. Sanders’ 
Alma Mater, Harvard. As to the facilities, the 
apparatus was more complete than in any other 
college in New England, except Harvard and 
Yale. A college library had also been started 
which in 1807 consisted of 100 volumes, supple- 
mented by a society library of 100 volumes, and 
a “Burlington Library,” valued at $500.00. The 
possession of these excellent facilities and the 
thriving condition of the University at this 
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time, were of course largely due to President 
Sanders. 

Such were then the advantages to be had by 
the student of the University of Vermont in this 
early period. And the nominal tuition fee of 
$12.00 a year covered all the demands of the 
corporation on each student. Indeed Dr. San- 
ders calculated “that a ‘poor scholar,’ by keep- 
ing school four months each winter at $16.00 
per month, the average price, can pay all his 
college bills, and his board; and leave college 
with thirty-two dollars in his pocket!” In 
1804 four young men received the Bachelor’s 
degree; in 1807 forty-seven students were en- 
rolled, and in 1808 sixty-one “paying” students 
are reported. 

Of the four graduates of this first class of 
1804, three lived at attend the celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of their graduation, 
Charles Adams, Wheeler Barnes and Justus P. 
Wheeler. These three white-haired men stood 
on the platform together at that time, and upon 
them the chief interest of the occasion was 
centered. Mr. Adams acted as spokesman, and 
it is a significant fact that, after referring in 
feeling terms to his departed classmate Jairus 
Kennan, the greater part of his address was 
devoted to a most affectionate and beautiful 
tribute to the memory of him whom they ad- 
mired as an instructor and President, whom 
they loved as a friend. No better estimate of 
President Sanders can be had than this, and I 
quote from it in part: 

“We should be wanting in feelings of common 
gratitude did we not avail ourselves of the oc- 
casion to bear our testimony to the eminent ser- 
vices of Dr. Sanders. The learned gentleman 
who has favored us with the history of the col- 
lege has justly portrayed the character of Dr. 
Sanders; but no man can feel his influence as 
we felt it, no man can realize his self-sac- 
rifices as we who saw them, and no man can 
portray his worth as we felt it. 

During the whole time of our connection with 
the college he was our only instructor. Solitary 
and alone he attempted to found a college and 
bring it into existence, and most faithfully did 
he devote himself to the great work. It was a 
bold conception to start a college in the depth 
of a wilderness; but Dr. Sanders possessed the 
requisite energy, and this day we see in part the 
accomplishment of his first conceptions. In 


stature and energies of mind he was a man and 


his giant strength enabled him to make exer- 
tions under which ordinary men would have 
sunk. At early morn he was in his seat ready 
to teach, and the shadows of evening found him 
urging the classes to higher and still higher 
exertions. Kind in feeling, he was amiable and 
fascinating in manner and probably few men 
more warmly attached their pupils to them or 
inspired them with more ardor in the pursuit of 
knowledge. I can truly affirm, that if there is 
anything of me, I owe it to that good man.” 

At the exercises of the Semi-Centennial An- 
niversary the following toast was also proposed 
by John N. Pomeroy of the class of 1809: “The 
memory of Daniel C. Sanders, the first President 
of the University—endeared to all his pupils by 
his frankness of manner, singleness of purpose 
—his untiring devotion to, and able discharge 


of the arduous duties of his position, his kind 
and courteous deportment and paternal solici- 
tude.” 

Rey. Dr. Chandler, of the class of 1807, made 
an interesting and touching response to the sen- 
timent proposed by Mr.Pomeroy,saying in part: 
“Endorsing therefore, very fully and very cheer- 
fully, what has already been said, I will con- 
fine myself to a brief reminiscence of my last 
interview with the venerable and beloved man. 
Seven years ago I made a journey of more than 
a hundred miles for the sole purpose of visiting 
him. I found him the same man—scarcely a 
change in his personal appearance except that 
his locks were of a snowy whiteness. His eye 
was bright, his voice strong and musical, and 
his articulation as distinct as in his best days. 
He received me with his wonted cordiality and 
after mutual inquiries into personal and do- 
mestic affairs, he reverted to the University of 
Vermont, a subject which seemed to interest 
him more than any other. Notwithstanding 
the numerous changes which had taken place 
his joy in her prosperity seemed almost en- 
thusiastic. He had always been confident, he 
said, that she would surmount her difficulties 
and become the joy and pride of the State 
whose name she bears. But what surprised 
me most was his knowledge of the standing and 
history of all the students who had passed 
under his tuition. Here his acquaintance 
seemed minute. He could tell their wherea- 
bouts and professions, who were living and 
who had passed away. He spoke of those who 
had equalled, of such as had exceeded, and such 
as had disappointed his hopes; and the manner 
in which he spoke of them was truly parental.” 
And then Dr. Chandler closed with these words: 
“We return to the hearthstone of our father. 
His place is empty and the children, who sat 
in brightness and beauty at his feet, are few 
and far between and their gray locks wave in 
the wind. Fifty years hence—and who shall 
tell of another fifty years gone by? But while 
Universitas Viridimontana shall endure, may 
the memory of every succeeding President and 
every officer be cherished by his pupils with as 
warm affection as is the memory of Daniel C. 
Sanders by those who received his instruction.” 
Thus we see that there was a magnetic influence 
about his personality which endeared him last- 
ingly to his students. 

In appearance President Sanders was “a man 
of large stature; six feet in height, of manly 
proportions, of great personal courage, of gen- 
tlemanly bearing, and of quick, impulsive, but 
honorable feelings.” But one original likeness 
of Dr. Sanders is in existence, in the form of an 
old daguerreotype. A small photograph, copied 
from this, I have been privileged to have in my 
possession, and through the kindness of a de- 
voted descendant, Mr. G. A. Parker of Hartford, 
Conn., the portrait before you has been loaned 
us for this occasion, and through the generosity 
of the same gentleman a life size portrait will 
soon be hung in the Billings Library. In study- 
ing that face one is more and more impressed 
with those fine, strong, and clear cut features, 
of the truly noble Roman type, which indicate 
such characteristics as executive ability, en- 
ergy, decision, and aggressiveness. 
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A critic says of Dr. Sanders: “He had much 
of that genial character, which is justly at- 
tributed to those, who are called men of genius, 
and many of his characteristics seem to classify 
him in that category of human character. He 
secured, at once, the affections of the students. 
He entered with parental watchfulness and 
with generous frankness, into full communica- 
tion with them, respecting their trials, their ne- 
cessities, and their hopes. He encouraged them 
by his counsel; he lifted them up by the fresh 
sympathy of his gleesome spirit; he gave energy 
to their labors, and firmness to their character, 
by the earnest and joyful activity which marked 
all his own efforts, and which pervaded his 
conversation. * * * He was lucid, fresh, and 
original in forms of expression, full of benignity 
and kindness in his sentiments, and was listened 
to with general admiration. This, with his 
ease and genial dignity of manner, made him 
popular, both in public and in private, and his 
services much sought for in the vicinity on pub- 
lic occasions.” 

The writings of President Sanders exhibit an 
intensely earnest as well as a highly oratorical 
style. Over thirty of his printed occasional dis- 
courses exist, showing how frequently this, all 
to busy, Minister and College President was 
called upon for extra services. Among these 
were a sermon on the death of George Wash- 
ington, published in 1799, and several discourses 
before Masonic bodies, of which order he was 
an ardent member. He also wrote the procla- 
mation for Gov. Isaac Tichenor of Vermont in 
1802, and a History of the Indian Wars, in 1812. 
Of this latter work, Samuel G. Drake, the well- 
known antiquarian and historian, said: “This 
book is infinitely superior, not only in a lit- 
erary point of view, but in the accuracy of its 
historical facts, to Henry Trumbull’s issued the 
same year on the same subject.” It met with 
such bitter criticism, however, in the “Literary 
and Philosophical Repertory,” edited by a 
“Number of Gentlemen” at Middlebury, that 
the work was suppressed almost entirely by 
the author. The criticism was from the caus- 
tic and bitter pen of Prof. Hough of the then 
competing college, Middlebury, who was a blue 
Presbyterian and thus doubly antagonistic to 
President Sanders, who was inclined to more 
liberal views. Hough’s review was ably writ- 
ten, but the savage severity so mortified the 
amiable author that it is said he actually 
burned the entire edition. Only three or four 
copies of the “Indian Wars” are now known to 
exist. For one of these copies the Boston Pub- 
lic Library recently paid at auction $350.00, and 
another copy we are so fortunate as to have in 
our own college library. 

The publication of this work brings us to 
the closing years of Dr. Sanders’ mission as 
President of this University. The non-inter- 
course act and other measures had recently 
been passed, which particularly affected this 
region, inasmuch as the prosperity of this por- 
tion of Vermont, and Burlington especially, 
depended on trade with Canada. Custom House 
officers lined the frontier, and this region be- 
came the theatre of war, declared against 
Great Britain, June 18th, 1812. Burlington 
became the headquarters of military opera- 


tions, 15,000 American troops arriving, under 
Gen. Wade: Hampton. And in 1814 the col- 
lege building was seized by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment for an arsenal, and then for soldiers’ 
barracks. Consequently, on the 24th of March, 
1814, the Corporation voted to suspend instruc- 
tion, and to dismiss the salaried officers. De- 
grees were given to the senior class, and the 
underclassmen were advised to complete their 
courses elsewhere. 

Thus, necessarily, President Sanders resigned, 
and on the 14th of May, 1814, he and his fam- 
ily left Burlington, “the British flotilla being 
in the Bay, ready, as it was believed, to can- 
nonade the town a second time; and, the same 
day, the fort at Vergennes was attacked.” “At 
this time, he had living one son and two daugh- 
ters, having been afflicted with the death of 
one son and four daughters, during the dread- 
ful season of sickness, which prevailed in Ver- 
mont, for some years.” Having spent the 
summer and autumn, for his health, in New 
York City, where he preached occasionally, he 
removed in September to Medfield, Mass., where 
he accepted a unanimous call to become pastor 
of the First Congregational Church of that 
place, vacated shortly before by the death of 
the venerable Dr. Prentiss, his first instructor 
in Theology. Dr. Sanders preached his own 
installation sermon at Medfield. It was in this 
town that his parents and grand-parents had 
originated, and here he had preached his first 
sermon, in 1799. With his accustomed vigor 
he entered upon his pulpit and parish work in 
Medfield, and soon became famous as a preacher 
in that region. The present pastor of that 
same church writes of Dr. Sanders: “He was a 
man of eminent learning and talent, and his pas- 
torate in Medfield marks, an epoch in the his- 
tory, not only of this his church, but of the 
whole religious life and Congregational faith 
of this town.” 

Dr. Sanders was elected, for Medfield and 
Dover, a member of the Convention that revised 
the Constitution of Massachusetts, and was fre- 
quently chosen to represent the town in the 
General Court, serving also for many years as 
chairman of the Board of Selectmen, and of 
the School Committee. The latter years of 
his life were saddened by the bitter controversy 
and strife which broke out at that time in the 
Congregational Churches of New England be- 
tween Trinitarians and Unitarians, and also by 
the prolonged sickness of his wife. He died at 
Medfield, very suddenly, of an affection of the 
heart, October 18th, 1850, in the eighty-third 
year of his age, and just ten weeks after the 
death of his wife. 

Thus passed from the scenes of this world 
a noble man, but the fruits of his labors and 
achievements we are reaping to-day. Indeed, 
had it not been for him, it is doubtful whether 
this University would now be in existence. 
was a man of remarkable and diversified talents 


and what were his he used to the utmost ad-_ 


vantage, and if “by their fruits ye shall know 
them,” we shall always think of Daniel Clarke 
Sanders, our first President, as a great, good, 


and noble man, ; 
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And, in closing, I can do no better than to 


employ the final words of President Sanders, 
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in his “Charge to the Graduates” of the class 
of 1807. They were spoken to the students of 
almost a hundred years ago, but their force 


and truth ring out with equal power to-day: 


“Go, then, to emulate the good and great. 
Live consecrated to reason, to conscience and 
to God, the pride of your ‘Alma Mater’ and 
ornaments of your country. With the most 
ardent wishes for your felicity and glory, lI 
now tender to you a most affectionate FARE- 
WELL.” 


English Ode. 


Tune: Die Wacht am Rhein. 
To thee, far sighted patriot, 
Neglected oft, but not forgot, 
Our thoughts revert again to-day 
From out their tame accustomed way. 
A leader in that dauntless band, 
Thou didst not shrink, or fear to stand 
Firm for thy native land 
In conflict’s night, 
Trusting God’s mighty hand 
To guard the right. 


The shackles of unrighteous rule 
Were snapped, and soon in church and school 
Fair Learning claimed the auspicious hour, 
The guardian of our peace and power. 
So Freedom’s spirit perished not 
But flourished by thy fruitful thought; 
For through thy toil was wrought 
Our college name, 
And to this altar brought 
The kindling flame. 


Thy spirit knew misfortune’s ways, 
But still through all those anxious days 
Hope ne’er withheld her cheering beam, 
But shed her splendor on thy dream. 
Banished, despoiled of thine estate, 
Victim of selfish greed and hate, 
Naught could’st thou be but great, 
Whole-souled and true, 
Still seeking for thy State 
Some good to do. 


So now to-day assembled here, 
Thy work we praise, thy name revere, 
And hand it on this natal morn, 


To generations yet unborn: 


And high on Honor’s fadeless page 
Inscribe it, that each future age 
May read how thou didst wage 
Stern strife with want, 
To win this heritage 
Of fair Vermont. 
LEON ERNEST DANIELS, 1899. 


College Spirit. 


(Address delivered at Founder’s Day, May 1, 
19038, by George Ernest Robbins, ’03.) 


“Tis said that they who hear from heights 


remote, 

The mingling of the voices of the earth— 

The whirr of wheels, the cries of death and 
birth, 


The clang of bells, and all the sounds that float 
From every stirring thing and living throat— 
Discern no crash, no clash, no grief nor mirth, 
But hear, instead, one tone of certain worth 
That marks each city with its special note.” 
The observation of the poet, pertaining to 
the physical municipalities of earth, has also 
its bearing on the social relations that exist in 
every community of individuals, and just as, 
truly as each city has its “special note” that 
stamps it as a commercial or industrial center, 
just so truly does each community of individu- 
als bear the impress of some great element of 
thought or emotion. The university environ- 
ment is no exception to this rule. Each col- 
lege is a world of and by itself, around which 
gathers an atmosphere peculiarly its own. The 
interests of students at Princeton and Cornell 
are so far from being identical that each of 
these universities gives.to the world its own 
type of men. I will even hazard the opinion 
that a man who has spent four years at Har- 
vard or Yale may be recognized, not merely 
by his peculiar turns of speech, but by his very 
gait, by the way he laughs or uses his hands. 
For, when a multitude of young men, keen, 
open-hearted, sympathetic and observant come 
together and freely mingle with one another, 
even if there is none to teach them, the conver- 
sation of all is a series of lectures to each 
and they gain for themselves new ideas and 
views, fresh matter of thought and distinct 
principles for judging and acting day by day. 
It develops the individual submitted to it: It 
impresses its stamp on his mind and creates 
a bond of union between himself and others. 
The effects are shared by the authorities of 
the place and finally the whole atmosphere is 
pregnant with the germs; each new-comer 
breathes the air, is exposed, and infected; he 
assumes the spirit that pervades the student 
mass; he becomes a part of his new community, 
or aS Carlyle would say, he becomes that col- 
lege in miniature. He then finds himself 
gradually drawn closer and closer to it by 
bonds of loyalty and college “patriotism.” This 
loyalty, when of the best kind, grows as nat- 
urally as all other virtues. As the cliff-born 
oak uplifts its green head and breathes the 
storm and drinks the sunshine, till combining 
the strength of the one and the beauty of the 
other, it stands in proud might and majestic 
loveliness, with its roots deep in earth and its 
leafy arms embracing the clouds; so college 
spirit must be strengthened. It is not an ef- 
fervescence of a night—of mushroom growth; 
it is made of sterner stuff; it must be buffeted 
by the changeable winds of censure and ap- 
plause, scathed by the lightnings of adminis- 
trative scorn, and bent by the storms of sor- 
row until its bundle of fibres has become a unit; 
until by these common struggles the multitude 
is cemented into one great sympathetic per- 
sonality, into which must be sunk all class and 
clique petty jealousies until up from that grave 
of buried discord arises an esprit de corps that 
is emphatically,through and through,an influ- 
ence well worth the careful and considerate cul- 
ture of all. It is good for the student and good 
for the college. It goes to make him a man who 
will gladly undergo any sacrifice for the good of 
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his university, who will efface himself for the 
benefit of his side, and will bestow every energy 
he possesses for the honor of his cause and the 
glory of his ideal, while for the college, this 
spirit of loyalty is a most efficient power for 
its conservation and advancement. Without 
it, the institution is but a shadow of what it 
might be; it is an altar without the fire; a 
body without a soul. To make us know the 
power of these influences is the highest work 
of our instructors, their best teaching is that 
which results in the awakening of the soul. 
Men of wealth may endow new institutions and 
tney may furnish them with all the money in 
the world; they may hire great professors, 
specialists in every department, but they cannot 
give to those institutions that capacity to in- 
spire students with a spirit of the past and a 
loyalty for the present. 

The significance of this day lies in a uni- 
versity’s devotion to the heroes of her past; its 
charm is the charm of _ present-day college 
“patriotism.” The sense of belonging to this 
reverend university makes us aware of an al- 
liance with nobility departed. Andrew Fletcher 
of Saltoun was wont to say: “Let who will 
make the laws of a people, allow me to write 
their ballads, and I’ll guide them at will.’ 
What ballads were to the 17th century, romance, 
history, and biography are to ours. In this 
hero-worshipping age, we not only live by the 
friendships of our short day of life but we make 
the characters of history our companions. This 
day has been set aside that we might break the 
seal of the years and roll back the scroll of 
history; a day devoted to the romance of college 
life. This morning our college walls shut us 
in from the outside world and bring us face to 
face with men who have lived here in the past. 
We have no need, like the ancient Romans, to 
parade their images that we may refresh the 
memory of their deeds. We read the lessons of 
their lives in all aboutus. These buildings, 
hallowed by the virtue and devotion of the past 
instruct and inspire us. We drink in “‘patri- 
otism’”’ with the breath of former years. The 
past is an inspiration to the present; it has 
brought us our great privileges; it leaves us 
great obligations and great responsibilities. 
Napoleon on the plains of Hgypt, pointing to 
those monuments of human achievement, said 
to his soldiers: ‘“Remember that from the top 
of those pyramids forty centuries look down 
upon you!” Those simple words carried with 
them the inspiration that won the Battle of the 
Pyramids. Our university life might be richer 
to-day if we could possess more of the spirit of 
heroism of those who have given their lives to 
make our university what it is; our individual 
lives would be richer if their lives and deeds 
had been more deeply impressed by curriculum 
or by personal study. 

But our college enthusiasm is not alone to be 
rummaged for among old parchments and musty 
records of our forgotten history, it is also writ- 
ten in the sunbeam of the present day. Could 
the men of that earlier day—could President 
Sanders and his associates in their pioneer 


campaign have watched the advance of our uni- 
versity through this century of continual 
growth, would not their hearts throb to-day 
with pride and pleasure for the self-sacrifice 
with which they gave their lives that the infant 
university might live! Would not those loyal 
students who came so royally to the aid of 
their Alma Mater in her dire extremity and by 
their endeavor made it possible for the college 
again to open her doors; would not their love 
for her flame brighter, if they could now see 
the hill-top crowned with its diadem of brick 
and sand-stone and marble! They would join 
with me this morning in saying in your hear- 
ing, that out of the fiery furnace of her strug- 
gles our university emerges at this moment 
greater, better, truer, and nobler than ever in 
her history before. 

A suggestive story is told of a buried city 
which lies beneath the Rhemish hills. The 
sound of the evening church bells, chiming 
faintly through the valleys above those buried 
ruins even yet awakens in the minds of those 
quiet peasants sacred memories of the city long 
forgotten. Thus we know not how deep into 
our lives has sunk the devotion to our Alma 
Mater till we must traverse years of thought 
to stand once more beneath the shade of her 
pines. We bear away from these college 
scenes a gift which will take form in future 
years. The poet knows not how deep the spirit 
of summer sank into his heart until long after- 
wards, when he finds forgotten infiuences shap- 
ing themselves into song. 

A son of Harvard may become entangled in 
the obligations of public life and rise to the . 
highest position in the gift of a nation, but 
the associations of a single football game may 
re-animate his enthusiasm for these strenuous 
days passed in Cambridge. 

The heart of a Princeton graduate must thrill 
whenever in the quiet of the evening hour he 
hears the mingling of voices in out-of-door 
song and his mind must wander back in remi- 
niscence to the “senior sings” in the gathering 
twilight on the steps of ‘Old Nassau.” 

The Yale man, full of the glories of his noble 
university, although he may be drawn into the 
whirlpool of business and seemingly engulfed, 
still, as is so characteristic of the sons of Eli, 
he cherishes his devotion for his Alma Mater 
ever near the surface of his thoughts. ; 

Thus the graduate of the University of Ver- 
mont goes out into the active circles of society, 
but the mere mention of such names as Sanders, 
Marsh, Torrey, Converse, and an hundred 
others, brings back their errant minds to the 
college on the hill, and, this morning from all 
parts of the world they come in thought to cel- 
ebrate with us our Annual Founder’s Day. 
Hence we will be pardoned to-day, if we overstep 
our much mooted conservatism and tread on 
grounds “attainted” with emotions, while we 
kindle afresh upon the altars of our hearts the 
fires of our college patriotism, and crown again 
in our heart of hearts, “Our Green Mountain 
College.”’ 
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Song. 
Air:Auld Lang Syne. 


Should Founder’s Day e’er be forgot, 
And they ne’er brought to mind 

Who planned to give us lads a chance, 
In days of auld lang syne? 


CHORUS. 


These men to-day we meet in praise, 
The men whose deeds benign 

Have helped the generations since 
The days of auld lang syne. 


They might have kept their gold and land, 
To Mammon bowed the knee; 

Instead, they gave to us the grand 
Old University. 


Their labor was not spent in vain, 
Nor fruitless their intent; 

In every graduating class 
Behold their monument! 


To pay the honors that are due, 
We gather here to-day, 
And sing their praise whose works live on 
Forever and for aye. 
CHARLES HuaH WADDELL, 1903. 


H Plea for the Education of the 
All-round Man. 


(Founder’s Day Oration, by John Wright 
Buckham, ’80.) 


There is a phrase, neither strictly accurate 
nor academic but possessed of certain homely 
effectiveness that makes it worthy to be a clas- 
sic, which expresses, better than any other per- 
haps, the American ideal of education. The 
phrase is this ‘‘the all round man.’ Where it 
originated, who coined it, and precisely what 
it means, no one knows. Sufficient that it ex- 
ists and that it suggests and that its sugges- 
tions are wholesome and harmonious. Ameri- 
can education has not yet succeeded in pro- 
ducing a type of scholarship that in culture, 
ease and refinement can compare with that of 
England or in intensity and independence with 
that of Germany, but in the development of a 
robust well-equipped, high-minded, capable type 
of manhood and womanhood America has sur- 
passed the old world and created a new and 
superior type of her own. My contention shall 
be that the direction of her past achievment 
marks out the pathway of her future progress, 
and that, while the time has come for us to 
win our way to the front in the creation of ad- 
vanced and productive scholarship, still the 
main purpose and endeavor of American edu- 
cation should be to perfect the all-round man, 
make him more all round and then to multiply 
him, so that through him the task of social 
service and development which Providence has 
set this nation may be fulfilled. 

General Ira Allen, Vermont’s great diplomat, 
one of the most astute and far-seeing pioneers 
of American civilization, in defining the pur- 
pose of the institution which he founded, said: 


“Remember, however, that our maxim is rather 
to make good men than great scholars; let us 
hope for the union, for that makes the man 
and the useful citizen.” A better motto for 
the American college than this could hardly be 
found. It is large, practical, democratic and 
American to the core. Let us see what form 
of education will best produce this type. 

1. It will be readily granted that the elective 
system fails to produce the all round man, _ It 
produces, as its best result, an effective special- 
ized man, trained for a particular line of in- 
vestigation or accomplishment but not for large 
service and diversified activity. The notable 
reaction against the elective method which has 
assumed so large proportions is due to pre- 
cisely this defect in the system. In that fas- 
cinating and convincing chapter on ‘“Educa- 
tion” in “American Traits,’ Prof. Hugo Mun- 
sterberg writes: “The argument which urges 
the earliest possible beginning of specialization 
is a natural one—but the higher the profession 
the more nearly is the whole man working in 
every act and the more, therefore is a broad 
general education necessary to practical effi- 
ciency.” And Dean Briggs in his racy volume 
“School, College and Character,’ has this to 
say of the all round man: “The demands of a 
special calling require preparation so early and 
so long that the all round man—that invaluable 
species which has leavened and civilized all so- 
ciety—bids fair to be soon as extinct as the 
dodo.” If he were as unshapely and ill-adapted 
to present environment as the dodo, we should 
wish the all round man to become extinct but 
if he is the very man to cope with the modern 
environment, while the over specialized man is 
the resurrected dodo, then we cannot afford to 
let the all round man become extinct. The 
modern college must perpetuate him at all 
costs. I am not reflecting upon the specialist 
or upon technical studies. Their value is in- 
estimable. My contention is simply that be-. 
fore specialization there should be aS much as 
possible of general training and culture, before 
elongation, all rounding. 

In view of the overwhelming increase of sub- 
jects of study three courses are open. (1) To 
adopt the elective system throughout. (2) To 
adhere to prescribed courses, revising the older 
curriculum so as to bring in some of the more 
modern subjects. (3) To effect a combination, 
not to say compromise, between the two, by 
making the studies of the first year or two of 
the course compulsory and _ introducing the 
elective principle with increasing elasticity until 
in the senior year it is controlling. The last 
is the plan adopted by the University of Ver- 
mont, in common with most colleges of its class. 
And doubtless it is, upon the whole, the best 
as well as the one which conforms most nearly 
to the early traditions and ideals of the insti- 
tution as set forth by President Marsh. 

And yet, one finds himself wondering whether, 
in actual practice this method results in the 
evolution of the all round man, whether as con- 
trasted with science and the modern languages 
the humanities and philosophy receive the at- 
tention which they have proved themselves to 
deserve. It would be senseless in this day to 
deny the educative and disciplinary power of 
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scientific study, even in its most utilitarian 
and practical forms, but I can not agree with 
Horace Bushnell when he says that “if great 
Plato could have sent his thoughts through the 
stupendous revelations of science, in some brief 
time and come out with any breath in him, 
his first word to the young man of the academy 
would have been to bid them study but these 
new fresh-born wondrous things. ‘Here, behold 
is true high argument for you, such as neither 
I, nor Socrates, or all sages and poets could 
think before.’” I doubt very much if Plato, 
much as he would have been absorbed in the 
wonders of science, would have yielded the pri- 
ority to scientific study. For after all the mind 
that conceives nature is more wonderful than 
nature herself. And he who has never trained 
his mind to grapple with the larger problems 
of life and truth and duty cannot be said to be 
thoroughly educated. Nor.can the man be said 
to possess an all round education who has not 
some knowledge of literature and the humani- 
ties. One of the latest and most emphatic ut- 
terances upon this subject comes from a man 
whom, after his advocacy of the three years’ 
course, we should but little expect it. President 
Butler, in his recent article in the Columbia 
Literary Monthly, asserts that “the love of let- 
ters and polite learning and the knowledge of 
the older humanities have declined among 
American college students.” In accounting 
for this change he adds: ‘Too early specializa- 
tion is at the root of some of these evils, and 
the modern passion for being in a hurry, and 
for spelling success m-o-n-e-y is at the root of 
the rest of them. Discipline too has been re- 
laxed, and the student has largely lost the 
character-building advantage of being in statu 
pupillari and of being compelled to do a good 
many things that he calls useless and does not 
like.” The courses of undergraduate study, he 
continues, need revising “in order to squeeze 
out the water, to disentangle the college from 
the professional schools and to get back some 
of the inestimable advantages of the old co- 
herence and continuity.” 

This is very much like a tribute to the all 
round man, and an argument for his resuscita- 
tion. 

The all round man is in himself an admirable 
and puissant personality, amply justifying what- 
ever of toil and sacrifice is required to produce 
him. And yet, the plea that I offer is not so 
much for the sake of the man himself as for 
the sake of his usefulness to society. He is the 
man to whom humanity is mutely stretching 
out hands of pathetic appeal. If our institu- 
tions of learning would but hear it, there is a 
great cry going out to them from the heart of 
human society, “Give us men, men of large 
sympathy, men of true insight, men of sym- 
metrical training, men of high purpose and 
noble faculties to serve and to save in the great 
problems and tasks that are surging in upon 
us in these bewildering and strenuous times.” 


Wrote Mrs. Browning: 


. “Humanity is great, 
And if I would not rather pore upon 
An ounce of common, ugly human dust, 
An artisan’s palm, or a peasant’s brow, 


Unsmooth, ignoble, save to me and God, 
Than track old Nilus to his silver roots, 
Or wait on all the changes of the moon 
Among the mountain-peaks of Thessaly 
(Until her magic crystal round itself 

For many a witch to see in)—set it down 
As weakness, strength by no means.” 


What more glowing and compelling vision 
can visit one who in these great final years 
of preparation, called a college course, is hew- 
ing down the last walls of separation that shut 
him in from the great world of freedom and 
achievment, than the vision of struggling, suf- 
fering, aspiring humanity, waiting leaderless, 
for him to come and help them to see and 
reach the things for which they grope and long. 
The golden fleece still waits for Jason; the 
tasks for Hercules; Helen still languishes 
within the walls of Troy. All that called 
through the stillness of the night hours to 
the ancient hero or mediaeval knight, summon- 
ing him to deeds of valor and quests of conse- 
cration for the overthrow of tyranny and the 
release of the wronged, still summons the young 
man and woman of to-day to the service of hu- 
manity. Let him train every faculty, furnish 
himself well in the modern armory of learning, 
for he will need it all in the great task to 
which he goes. Above all let him cherish the 
ideal till it is wrought into the very fibre of his 
being of a life dedicated to the service of hu- 
manity. 

To crown with an alternate ending Brown- 
ing’s well-known line: 

“Life is just our chance o’ the prize o’ serv- 
ing men.” 

And education is the enduement that fits 
one to win that prize. The occupations and 
professions open to the educated man _ are 
simply so many channels through which the 
stream of service may flow. Law, Medicine, 
Art, Business, Teaching, the Ministry—what is 
each of these but an avenue to the heart of hu- 
manity? The strength of the relative claim 
of each upon the educated man or woman is 
the wealth of the opportunity of service that 
it can offer. If the alluring field of commer- 
cial enterprise can present the largest, richest 
service of humanity, let us concede to it the first 
place. But that, I for one am not yet pre- 
pared to do. I recognize the splendid scope for 
service afforded by the acquirement of great 
wealth, the control of great industries, and 
above all the opportunity of aiding in the set- 
tlement of the great problem of the relation of 
laborer and employer. And yet, when I think 
of the teacher moulding the plastic clay of 
youth to noble uses, of the physician binding 
up the broken heart as well as the broken 
body, of the minister finding his way to the in- 
most heart of humanity and transforming it 
with the quickening touch of a life immortal, 
and of all the other servants of mankind using 
power and training to unselfish ends, I cannot 
admit that all the ripest, richest fruits of suc- 
cess in modern life hang upon the tree of com- 
mercial enterprise. You will pardon me, I am 
sure, if in passing I allude to the noble oppor- 
tunity both to study and to serve humanity af- 
forded by a calling which is now suffering an 
undeserved neglect—the Ministry—provided a 
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man has but the power to seize and use its 
highway to the center of human life and in- 
fluence. But I am not here to urge the oppor- 
tunity of one calling above another but rather to 
plead for the education of the all round well- 
trained man who shall be able to use his call- 
ing or occupation, whatever it be, as an asset 
for the service of his brother men. 

Indeed the man himself is greater than his 
occupation or profession, whatever it be. He 
himself is the real vitalizing power. 

“The profession’s but the guinea stamp, 

The man’s the gowd, for a’ that.” 

“If there is any one characteristic which dis- 
tinguishes the liberally educated man from his 
fellows,” says President Hadley, “it is that 
breadth of view which prevents him from be- 
ing absorbed in his own pursuits to the ex- 
clusion of the wider range of human interests.” 
The educated man is not his own. He belongs 
ta the State, to the Nation, to Humanity. 
Thousands of his brothers toil and suffer that 
he may have the leisure and the equipment to 
fit him for wider, more fruitful service of his 
kind. They have a right to demand that he 
shall be furnished in the best, completest man- 
ner possible and that he shall spend himself 
without stint in a large and manly consecration 
to the service of his fellows. Thus only can 
he pay the debt he owes and win the true 
scholar’s laurel wreath. 


Latin Ode. 
Air: America. 


Annos posthac omnes 

Natalis hic dies 
Illustris sit 

Viri qui nobilis 

Collegium nobis 

Nostrisque filiis 
instituit. 


Huc matrem qui suam 

Venerantur almam 
Conveniant. 

Hoe in sacro loco 

Grates cum gaudio 

Auctori nunc nostro 
Omnes agant. 


Tibi sit gratia, 
Deus, et gloria 
Ab omnibus. 
Pater nostrum omnium, 
Omne qui das bonum, 
Da beneficium 
Rogantibus. 


Concede ut pro nobis 
Nostrisque liberis 
Haec lampada 
Magis refulgeat, 
Et semper ardeat 
Multaque maneat 
Per saecula. 
ALLAN WILSON KINGSLAND, Ex-1901. 


Rev. William Zlark Sanford. 


The Rev. W. C. Sanford, the eldest 
son of William Riley and Emily Bascom 
Sanford, was born in Orwell, Vt., August 
ad, 1820. 

In 1847 he united with the Congrega- 
tional Church of Orwell, Vermont. He 
attended school at Potsdam Academy, N. 
Y., 1848-50, and was graduated from the 
University of Vermont in 1854. ‘The 
school year of 1854-55 he was principal 
of the Swanton Falls Academy, and from 
1855 to 1858 of the High School at 
Watertown, Wis. In 1859 he entered 
Andover Theological Seminary, remain- 
ing until r861. Being in poor health he 
retired to his father’s farm at Orwell, Vt., 
for a period. In 1863 he went to then 


' West and engaged in business in Wis- 


consin from 1863 to 1873. Ten years of 
business life could not overcome the love 
of his chosen calling, that of the Chris- 
tian ministry, and he decided to take up 
this work that poor health had previously 
forced him to abandon. In December, 
1873, at Depere, Wisconsin, he was duly 
approbated to preach the Gospel. During 
the year 1874 he supplied the pulpit of 
the Congregational Church at  Stock- 
bridge, Wis. At Oak Grove, Wis., in 
December, 1875, he was ordained to the 
Ministry of the Gospel and installed as 
Pastor of the Congregational Church in 
that place. This was a very successful 
pastorate and continued until 1880, when 
failing health compelled him to go further 
west. He next became pastor of the 
Congregational Church at Onaga, Kan- 
sas, and later of the Congregational 
Church at Milford, Kansas: In 1885 he 
assumed the pastorate of the Congrega- 
tional Church of Smith Center, Kansas, 
and for four years served the people of 
that community faithfully. His memory 
will long be cherished by those with whom 
he came in contact. This Church it still 
reaping the fruits of his sowing and will 
continue to do so for years to come. In 
1889, his health again failing, he retired 
from the Christian ministry to his home 
near Milford, Kansas, and laid down the 
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work of the ministry which he so dearly 
loved. He died February 12, 1903, aged 
73 years, 5 months and 12 days. 

In 1867 he was married to Miss Eliza- 
beth Morgan at Watertown, Wisconsin. 
Four children were born to them, one of 
whom died in infancy, ‘These survive 
him: his widow, Mrs. Elizabeth Sanford; 
two sons, William Morgan Sanford of 
Freeport, Ill., Charles Riley Sanford of 
Milford, Kansas, and one daughter, Mrs. 
Emily Sanford Platt of Smith Center, 
Kansas. Mirs. Platt is the wife of the 
Rev. D. H. Platt who is pastor of the 
Congregational Church of Smith Center, 
and they are laboring in the field which 
her father loved so dearly. 

The funeral was conducted from the 
Congregational Church at Milford, Kan- 
sas, by the Rev. Lyman Hull, February 
I4, 1903. 

His was the life of a faithful teacher 
of the young and a loyal minister of Jesus 
Christ. He sacrificed his life in an at- 
tempt to free the village of Milford from 
certain vicious resorts. In earnestly work- 
ing for the better enforcement of the Pro- 
hibition law of the State he contracted a 
cold which terminated in capillary bron- 
chitis, which caused his death. 

He died in the full assurance of Chris- 
tian faith. His last words were: “Tell 
the absent children Good Bye for me. I 
hope to meet them in Heaven. am 
sone, ©" lain) treaty) are ear rrustin & 
Jesus; that is my only salvation.” Thus 
calmly and peacefully he fell asleep in 
Jesus. 


Che 1904 Hriel. 


We greet with pleasure and praise the 
1904 Ariel, which has recently put in an 
appearance. ‘Though, as our college 
annual, it may not have attained the grade 
of perfection, we are convinced that it 
approaches that mark as nearly as have 
any of its predecessors, and it outranks 
most of them. 

The first thing that attracts our atten- 
tion is its cover, unusually neat in 
material and design. Over the light 


green cloth a sprig of myrtle twines about 
from edge to edge, and upon the front 
cover is inscribed in gold letters,‘‘Ariel 
1904.”’ 

While in some cases the work of the 
engraver appears a little faulty, the typo- 
graphy and general workmanship are of 
an unusally high order and are worthy 
of more than the passing mention which 
we can only give here. | 

The statistical matter, in all depart- 
ments, is accurate to a degree and pre- 
sented in interesting and excellent form. 
In its literary features the book may al- 
most be said to be the “best yet” par ex- 
cellance. Col. G. G. Benedict furnishes 
a most interesting. sketch of Hon, Ben- 
jamin F. Fifield, to whom the work is 
dedicated. | Dr. Frederick ‘upper, Jr., 
contributes ‘The Shadow of Melli- 
champ,’ of the interestingness and merit 
of which the author’s name is sufficient 
proof. Many undergraduate efforts of 
considerable worth also appear, in both 
prose and verse. 

The ‘grinds’ and other matter of 
humorous nature deserve special commen- 
dation and, in this department, the book 
is certainly not surpassed by any recent 
productions. The “roasts” on various 
members of the faculty, while well de- 
served, are without malice, and are sup- 
plemented by equally clever and good- 
natured “rubs” on undergraduates. 

The 1904 Ariel is a credit to its man- 
agers and editors, and is a book of which 
the Junior Class, and the college as a 
whole, may well be proud. -To all who 
have been interested in its publication, 
the Cynic would extend its heartiest con- 
gratulations. The personnel of the board 
follows: Editor-in-Chief, R. Dwight H. 
Emerson; Business Manager, Hubert 
Merle Bassett; Assistant Manager, Wil- 
liam Martin Mulheron, Artist, Bertha 
Marie Miller; Photographer, Elmer Ells- 
worth Gove; Associate Editors, Michael 
John Clancy, Arthur LeRoy Williams, 
Carolyn Louise Preston, Daniel Michael 
Walsh. The price of the book is $1.50, 
or $1.75 by mail, and may be obtained of 
the manager. 
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Burlington, Vt., May 16, 1903. 


Editorial. 
Founder’s Day can be made to mean 
_ very much in the development of our Uni- 
\ versity. 
when we stop to think of our alumni, 


It is the one day in the year 


_ to many of whom we point with so much 
_ pride and satisfaction. 


. 


_ one thing which is absolutely essential to 
i, the best college spirit, it is knowledge of 
and pride in the men who have gone out 


If there is any 


_ from our halls to engage in the great bus- 


 iness of life. A visit to any college that 


~ 


is noted for its spirit will convince one 
of this. The visitor is shown where this 
or that alumnus, who became prominent 
in life, roomed. He is told anecdotes 
of the great man’s college days which, if 
they are not always true, show at least a 
knowledge of the characteristics which 
made the man great. Vermont is a com- 
paratively young college and the number 
of her alumni is small, but she has among 
them many who justly deserve honor and 
admiration from us as they have received 
these tributes from the world. Perhaps 
a course in the history of our alumni is 
not practical, but we may find much that 
is pleasant and helpful in a closer ac- 
quaintance with the generations of stu- 
With 
this in view, the Cynic will endeavor 
during the coming year to give its readers 


dents who have been at Vermont. 


a great deal of interesting news concern- 
ing Alumni, and especially concerning the 
older Alumni. In this we seek the co- 
operation of all who may know of im- 
portant and interesting facts concerning 


our Alumni, 


We often laugh at the thought of the 
expulsion of an afterwards prominent 
literary man from college because he re- 
fused to attend chapel at half-past five 
in the morning. Some of our own 
Alumni may have pleasant memories of 
the early prayers which preceded the 
daily sessions. Are their spirits coming 
back to control college for a time, or why 
is it that we see the time for chapel grad- 
ually midnight? Of 


course we are a little world by ourselves 


receding toward 


—it is too bad that we cannot annex the 
rest of Burlington, and. especially the 
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standard of time generally used in the 
city. Undoubtedly many of us would 
like to attend chapel, since we are re- 
quired to, if we could be sure of our wel- 
come—but in these days of locked doors 
and hurrying clocks we can be sure of 
nothing but cuts and final exams. 


Base Ball. 
VERMONT 7. COLGATE 2. 

The Varsity easily won from Colgate 
by. the .scote oof 17-23) salne batting and 
fielding Vermont was far ahead of Col- 
gate, but in base running Colgate ex- 
celled. Peck did the pitching for Ver- 
mont. He was much more effective than 
Smith, geting 13 strike outs to the lat- 
ters 4. Vermont hit at will, while Col- 
gate could get but four, one a beautiful 
deep center drive by Collester which 
netted him four bases. No scoring on 
either side occurred until the sixth when 
Orton made the circuit on Colgate’s mis- 
plays. In the seventh, Colgate tied by 
Collester’s home run. In the eignth 
Vermont added 4 more to her tally on 
ereat stick work aided by errors by Coi- 
gate. In the ninth, on a two bagger by 
Wills and a home run by Woodward, 
Vermont scored twice, while in her halt 
Colgate, by two hits, brought in a run. 
Woodward’s hitting and Peck’s pitching 
were easily the features of the game. 


COLGATE. 

abrbhtbpoae 

STMT Me peas ieee ieretetersrecaleiets el OL ud. *]. 
Collestersisan'S:, 0 (Capt) se. PAD ae sya Bae | 
Castleman yy -tmie.enereat ress AO ears 20. 0 
RUNLCABD teks cae ue deiecl clases SOCIO E OOo" 1 
FLAY CS AAD eee tote ce ctete rallies {Oe ee eG oo. 
Whittakersariv.scch est hacen Aan a0) ei OO. *0., 0 
Stringerae Coseck oe aes oes SU ele Gb 2 
Root, , Dpiieors see ae eee 3 LOL OmO mo 1 0 
Larkinveleeeeeac mesceeeea cet. SOU Oe On 0 
TOTAIS asst cence Ola wie2otlo 6 

VERMONT. 

abrbhtbpoae 

Woodward) USD. Memes ecicemale AC pe Oe 0 10 
Brooks, GmMiiee, © -ssneeaereate Om eles MO 80. 0 
Peck, «piss ipnemaceee ee dese Bele ee ee 1 20 
Orton; "Cewek eee eee ee eet 12> 0 
Tobin, (2baaaeerese ae ence Aimee Moms PL: 1 
Clancy; Bre tasntes cole ntene cee ae) eel) 10.0 
ADDO; DRE cree ees thet Dia beziae ht wO. oh 
Mitchell fas sasee- pate ieeneccee 40 00-3 2.0 
Wills, (Leese thease seaseke Lui ROO. oD 


SS 


Totals eee ca fie ets coctee 86% 711412127 11 2 


*Woodward out for cutting second base. | 
Score by innings:— 


4 


2.8. 4.5.5) Gan oes 

‘VGLINIONG ye cee eet 0 0 0°00 ties 
CoOlsWlGA ly 2h.isenee 00 0 0:0 0 1 0°1—2 

Earned runs, Vermont 4, Colgate 2; two 
base hits, Brooks, Tobin, Abbott, Wills; 
home runs, Woodward, Collester; stolen 
bases, Vermont 0, Colgate 2; first vase on 
balls, off Smith 2, off Peck 1; struck out, 
by Smith 4, by Peck 18; hit by pitched 
ball, Wills, Orton, Collester; time, 1 hour 
40 minutes; umpire, Mumma; scorer, Bas- 


sett, 04. 
VERMONT 11. COLGATE, 2. 


On an ideal baseball day, the Varsity 
won, hands down, its second game with 
Colgate. All pitchers looked alike to 
Vermont, while Clancy never had a team 
more at his mercy than he did Colgate. 
He struck out fourteen men and allowed 
only four hits, two of these being 
scratches. ‘The team work and base run- 
ning of Vermont showed great improve- 
ment. The stick work was good but 
could be improved, particularly hitting at 
opportune times. Vermont started in 
with a will and at the end of the third 
inning had 3 runs to her credit. In the 
fifth Colgate was presented with a run, 
on bases on balls given by Clancy. Ver- 
mont added 6 more in the fifth and sixth, 
with 2 in the eighth finished her scoring. 
In the ninth Stringer made a deep drive 
and before the ball could be returned had 
crossed the plate. The pitching and 
batting of Clancy, the batting of Hutch- 
inson, and the great back stopping of 
Stringer were the features. 


VERMONT. 

abr bhtbpoae 

Woodward, Sbipseerees ara aed ieee | Pay A A 
Brooks, (maeuee eke eee 5 W2oMA A aL BO eG 
PeGk, ids jeccas eee be oe eee 4 292-42. abl OneG 
Orton Giscckcccee, eee 3° 2) O06 - 0m 
Tobin: }-2b. ics Gees bs Pee 5) 2222 Oa 
Clancy}: Did: 0b {anu «ss eee 5.1 4 eben 
Abbott; Lb Scere eee 3°10 FO LO 7 GarOred 
Mitcehell,, SS 2. ose cat eee 4° 0L0 20 a ao 
Hutchinson. lotic. see cee 4 2.8398: 0080 
Wills, 2D. vevege +) aie tee eee 0 OFF OPO met Le 
TPOtAIS |. come ae eee SST ioeeo ted ae 

COLGATE. 

abrbhtbpoae 

Smith :3 1) it an. eee ene 4°00 0 1050r 
Collester,. Ss) asieee. ene eee oe 4 0.0; Oia 
Castleman, “mis. Nise 4.0.2 Weare 
RUN Se, As Oceans ec 4 0 Lot oe 
Hayes, vit 2:04 4 hee eeeee 3 1 OR0.4a rere 
Whitaker, (p.. P1 isso cxcues en 2 050. 00.) siaae 
Stringer, 2 css .f eee) nee 41-12 5b -60NG 
ELOOT, PLDs cee, we eke 4°.0,0105Se 600 
Par ieing Wir seen <.Gh pees meee 2. 0 (OO Rae 
TBOUAISIR. Male ork cae tee 31 2.4.8 24 Bb 


Score by innings:— 


on~w 
CoOnrwWw 
cor 
roo ol 
owe 
oo7 

E 


1 
date eft) oh OS Oe 0 
Colgate 0 
Harned runs, Vermont 5, Colgate 2; two 
base hits, Runge, Clancy, Woodward; 
home run, Stringer; stolen bases, Ver- 
mont 4; first base on balls, off Clancy 4, 
Whitaker 2, Smith 2; struck out, by 
Clancy 14, by Whitaker 1, by Smith 1, 
double play, Hayes to Collester to Root; 
passed balls, Stringer 2; wild pitch, 
Whitaker 1, hit by pitched ball, Orton; 
time, 2 hours 10 minutes; umpire, Mum- 
ma; scorer, Bassctt ’04. 


VERMONT 7. TUFTS o. 


With the utmost ease Vermont shut out 
Tufts’ baseball team, in her first game 
here. ‘Tufts easily defeated Vermont 
some weeks ago, but was not in her class 
here. Davis was at his best and allowed 
only one hit, that a scratch, during the 
nine innings. He struck out eight of 
Tufts’ batters, including all their 
heavy (?) hitters, ‘To the Vermont team 
all pitchers looked alike, and they speedily 
sent Fleming to the bench. Suitor, who 
took his place, was easier, if anything. 
All the Varsity had their hitting togs on 
and the way two base, three base, home 
runs, etc., came, was certainly what the 
bleachers wanted. The crowd was im- 
partial, cheering good plays on both 
sides. The game was replete with fast 
plays, both sides getting a double. ‘The 
features of the game were Knights’ stop 


of what looked like a two bagger and 
Davis’ great pitching. Orton and 
O’Brien both did good work behind the 
bat. Wills’ home run was certainly a 
beauty. 
The score: 
VERMONT. 
abrbhtb poae 
neooawara, 2b.............. oP 2 gue ae Sat ag Come 
STO TS WOE ADEs ar a 
8 4523-2 or ar, 0. 0 
en clcecsncesabee 4. tds Tek 0) G 
SS 4-2. 8 2! 410 
Se cas... 5.50 Ara tte a) 1. 
Se 4-05 1)= bal tot 1. 0 
et ee AD Veet. OY 0 
PENNE gascccescesscas 312656000 
DEE dae ntchhcccssacs 36 71219 27 8 2 
TUFTS. 
abr bhtb poae 
I a.0-0. 0.3 6, 1 
ae. Cannell, m.......... BY GLP ETO 70 
ww. Cannell, 1............ B. 03.07, Oc O20 
OES, cnc cccrsscccerscn S02 0).0) Ose 't 
SEMMOSIMIOES, SB. B.......2..0.005 4012040 
Te Siena chsccesocns 4°0.0. 6.- 0.6 
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TUL Aedes asin és cat aeie.t « aaie oo ON OTS: OL 
Res TICIIS Coccdidetes 5s Cau vest A to ke 
ERTIES LNs wos Actehae cue wee 3 ies, Un, O 
PLUG LAE ae ric ceecic hae ec asins 1 Ue Ue Uw Lek. 'O 
PNG ello eras token cess aks 6 29 0 1 22413 4 
Score by innings:— 
lk 2304 oO Jo. 87-9 
PViee TL CHA tom eteedin, oats. ay 002020 3 0 *—7 
CLUE URM sottie ioral’ Boots Uno. 02 020) 0.6.0 0— g 


Earned runs, Vermont 5; two base hits, 
Peck, Tobin, Saunders; three base hit,,. 
Woodward; home run, Wills; stolen bases, 
Vermont 2, Tufts 1; first base on balls, off 
Davis 3, Fleming 1, Suitor 1; struck out, 
by Davis 8, by Suitor 1; double plays, 
Saunders to Lamb to Knight, Abbott to 
Tobin; wild pitches, Davis 1, Suitor 2; 
hit by pitched ball, W. V. Cannell; time, 
2 hours; umpire, Robinson; scorer, Bas- 
sett ’04, 


TUFTS 6. VERMONT 3. 


Tufts won the second game from Ver- 
mont after a very interesting struggle. 
Both teams played good ball, but ‘Tufts 
was superior in her ability to bunch hits, 
take quick advantage of all opportunities 
and steal bases. Vermont made more 
hits than Tufts, but they were more scat- 
tering. At critical moments the home 
team failed to give proper support. Orton 
split his finger during the first inning 
and could not make a sure throw to sec- 
ond. This fact alone gave Tufts two 
tuns. Peck pitched a good game—the 
game was not lost through poor pitching, 
for two runs were scored after Davis 
went into the box for Vermont. ‘There 
is room for a great deal of improvement 
in team work. One or two brilliant 
plays do not make up a baseball game, but 
getting into the game for all it is worth 
in the first inning and staying there until 
the last man is out. If Vermont could 
not do it, there would be no place for crit- 
icism, but the game Monday showed that 
she can. Therefore the University is 
just in demanding honest, enthusiastic 
work in every game. Better support in 
the matter of cheers and yelling might be 
expected also—but the team has nothing 
to do about that. 

Tufts. started the run getting in the 
very first inning, Lamb and Simon scor- 
ing on two errors and a double by Mc- 
Corry. In the third Simon was hit by 
a pitched ball and walked to first. He 
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speedily stole second and third and scored 
on Sanders’ out. In the fourth O’Brien 
singled, stole second and third and scored 
on W. 8. Cannell’s two bagger. The 
visitors added two in the ninth. O’Brien 
was out at first, Suitor singled and stole 
second and third; Lamb struck out; W. 
S. Cannell connected with the ball for a 
base, Suitor scoring. A single by W. V. 
Cannell sent W. 8. Cannell across the 
plate. Simon was out at first. 

For the home team, two baggers by 
Brooks and Peck enabled Brooks to score 
in the third. In the fifth Woodward 
singled, stole second and third and scored 
on Brooks’ out. In the ninth Abbott 
singled, was advanced to third by Wood- 
ward’s single, after Hutchinson, who 
batted for Mitchell, had struck out, and 
Wills had been retired at first, and scored 
on a passed ball. 

The score follows: 


TUFTS. 

abrbhtbpoae 

SAITO; 0” DOs. 5s.< eae meee eee Soe Omi eel) 2 
‘W..S:. Cannell #m-teee. ee Hela ota 04 0 
Wer Vie Cannella. oie snes 5b eOmear2) ee 07 0 
SIMO SD x, a. sees eee cents Soe UmOeeoe oO. 0 
Sanders (capt)7s: Swe... oe 407-070) 2°10 
MeCorry,” -Liinituer meron occ Ase Omit n een LO 
Knisht® 1D. eee wee ACO Oe Orit 0 
© Brien | Cimisee saa Atel tule’ 2.1. 
TOtalS ieee eee aie: SonlO Mie Olets10) 3 

VERMONT. 

abrbhtbpoae 

INVIOOC WET OsatoD anes seats te IRS, Bye c8) 8 bein fae 
BOOKS, se secs oc stee eaten Sarl eee anO aL 
ROCK! P Sas an ain her eee ene alee Sy Opals 23 ew) 
Orton; 2 Covad ismeten lees AsO Melee ont otk. 1 
TRO DITLASD Mee ota: ee eee et UY i) 7a a 
DaviS #8 D.os coed dene ces tee 00m OL. 0-0 
Clan GY: taht hc.) eee nee Sadia Os 01! 0 
ADDOtE AD iis a ccici erie metsiente Serle Ou Tan - 1 
Mitchells’ ese. seens cece be Bee Oe OL0 +.0--0 
Wills, alizece ee Gee reoceeee Aat0 2000 con 0:0 
BUtCHiGSOM sc. e- cee meee cei aE Sy OS ea) 
TOtaiS st ca duth ceree s oak RUE) cy el ae” Fees) 


*Batted for Mitchell in ninth. . 
Score by innings:— 
th 


DotA ie Oda) OO 
TUTE Sree tee tents 2°0O 171-00 0 0 2—6 
Vermont tes ences OORT S010. 050R1— 3 


Earned runs, Tufts 3, Vermont 1; two 
base hits, McCorry, W. S. Cannell, W. V. 
Cannell, Orton, Brooks, Peck; stolen 
bases, Vermont 3, Tufts 6; first base on 
balls, by Suitor 3; struck out, by Peck 3, 
by Davis 4, by Suitor 3; double plays, 
Orton to Abbott to Davis; passed balls, 
Orton 1, O’Brien 2; hit by pitched ball, 
Woodward, Simon; time, 2 hours, 10 min- 
utes; umpire, Lieut. Mumma; _ scorer, 
Bassett, ’04: 


“Condon Hssurance.’’ 


On the afternoon and evening of Sat- 
urday, May 2, the students of the Univer- 
sity presented their annual play. ‘This 
year they gave Dion Boucicault’s “Lon- 
don Assurance,” with the following cast : 
Sir Harcourt Courtly, H. P. Gulick, ’03 
Max Harkaway, W. M. Jenkins, ’04 
Charles Courtly, W. M. Gambell, ’05 
Mir. Spanker, H. Barker, ’04 


Dazzle, L,;) easiest Os 
Meddle, L. H. Shipman, ’03 
Cool, W. M. Rose, ’06 
James, L. M. Phelps, ’04 
Martin, H. L. Thomson, ’06 


Solomon Isaacs, 
Lady Gay Spanker, 
Grace Harkaway, I. Spear, ’04 
Pert; S. T. Hubbard, ’04 

The play on all but its financial side 
was a great success. More than this, it 
was distinctly the best performance which 
the students have ever given, and for very 
real and very gratifying reasons. In 
the first place, the performance was re- 
markably even. The minor parts were 
not overshadowed by any one particular 
star; and there was from the greatest to 
the least an unusual grasp of character. 
Again, from the first scene to the last there 
was an even excellence, which argued on 
the part of the players the most careful 
study and training. Further, there was 
a marked improvement over past years in 
ease and manner upon the stage; there 
was little awkwardness in bearing and in 
the use of hands, and there was, through- 
out, good by-play. Again, the enuncia- 
tion was far better than usual. Speeches 
were given with clearness, justness and 
intelligent understanding of the lines. 
Such success—for it was a real success 
in the best sense of the word—is particu- 
larly welcome, for it proves that in spite 
of the shifting personnel of the company, 
the advance in artistic accomplishment is 
constant. The greatest credit is due 
the students themselves and the trainers 
—Professor Tupper, Mr. Elton, and Mr. 
Andrews—for their energy and faithful- 
ness. 


R. Cutting, ’06 
H. W. Heath, ’o5 
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The most striking impersonation of 
the evening was Mr. Shipman’s Meddle. 
It was delightful from beginning to end; 
full of humor and characterization. ‘The 
pettifogging lawyer had the audience with 
him every moment that he was on the 
stage. very line of his figure was ex- 
pressive, whether he was trying to be 
kicked that he might begin an action, or 
whether he was listening to a conversa- 
tion that he might be ready with testi- 
mony in case of suit. One of the most 
delightful moments was that when Med- 
dle turned the chair in which he had been 
hiding; the satisfaction of the man was 
read even in his boots. Mr. Shipman was 
especially admirable in his by-play, chiefly 
of course in the scene in which he over- 
hears the conversation between Sir Har- 
court Courtly and Lady Gay Spanker. He 
dominated the scene. And it is here if 
anywhere that Mr. Shipman was open to 
criticism. He was too. good. He took 
to himself a larger share of the attention 
of the audience than was his due, and 
tended to make of Meddle the central 
character of the piece. This scene of 
which I have just been speaking, is a good 
case in point; the dialogue of Sir Har- 
court and Lady Gay is comic in itself and 
should be the centre of interest. Meddle 
in the background is for the moment of 
secondary importance. But so compelling 
was Mr. Shipman in his by-play that the 
actual dialogue was forced into the sub- 
ordinate position, and the attention of the 
audience was almost entirely given to 
Meddle. It seems ungracious to find fault 
thus with so delightful a piece of work, 
but there is one other point I should like 
to make even at the risk of being over 
critical. It is this: Mr. Shipman con- 
ceived his part along the lines of pure 
farce, whereas almost all the others con- 
ceived their parts in the vein of real com- 
edy. The result was a slight lack of har- 
mony in the piece—a lack of harmony al- 
most bound to appear in any but a long 
established stock company. But these 
criticisms are the result of after thought; 


at the time there was room for nothing 
but delight in Mr. Shipman’s acting. 

Mr. Gulick’s Sir Harcourt Courtly was 
a very careful and intelligent piece of 
work. He had grasped firmly the main 
characteristics of his part, and developed 
his idea consistently and well, with in- 
creasing excellence as the play proceeded. 
Vanity andself-conceit were the chief qual- 
ities of the character as Mr. Gulick pre- 
sented it. But where he failed of com- 
plete interpretation was in depicting Sir 
Harcourt as the polished and elegant man 
of the world, the “sovereign” of the 
“West End.” At first especially Mr. 
Gulick was somewhat over-nervous and 
trivial in his action; but later he was far 
more dignified, and came nearer the man- 
ner of a London beau. But Mir. Gulick’s 
action was always interesting, 

Mr. Gambell as Charles Courtly was 
every inch the gentleman—the student 
not too much versed in the ways of the 
world in spite of his town dissipation. 
He was charmingly simple and direct in 
his action, graceful and easy in bearing. 
His work was perhaps the most subtle of 
the piece, his part was conceived and acted 
with such natural directness and delicacy. 
It was a fine gentlemanly piece of work. 
In his conversation with Grace in the sec- 
ond act, and in his declaration, he was ex- 
cellent. If now and then his gestures 
were a bit weak, he carried throughout 
with easy grace one of the most difficult 
parts—that of the young hero. 

Mr. Hulett’s Dazzle was also a very 
pleasant piece of work. He too was 
most gentlemanly from first to last— 
rather too gentlemanly for the part per- 
haps. Mr. Hulett had apparently a con- 
sistent idea of the character and never lost 
sight of it even though he was doing noth- 
ing more important on the stage than sit- 
ting at a table and turning the leaves of 
a book. This means that his by-play 
was excellent, always in character, always 
good. Mr. Hulett’s voice is his chief 
difficulty. It lacks flexibility, and often 
fails to bring out the emotion which he 
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wishes to express. Yet there were many 
moments when his voice rang true. He 
has also certain mannerisms of gait and 
bearing which are a little in the way. But 
his work as a whole was admirable. 

Mr. Jenkins as Max Harkaway, the 
bluff country squire, was less satisfactory. 
He recognized the need of heartiness of 
manner in his part, and in 
gained it; but as a whole he sought his 
end by a certain forcing of the voice, a 
certain unspontaneous action. He seemed 
to have grasped the character intellectu- 
ally but to have failed to express it with 
complete justness. He was_ earnest, 
however, and looked the English country 
gentleman of old family. 

Mr. Spear was admirable as Grace 
Harkaway; in fact he was, I believe, the 
best girl whom the students have yet 
found. He was delightfully feminine 
in carriage and manner, charming indeed 
to look upon. The part of Grace is dit- 
ficult at best, without very sharply drawn 
individuality; and simplicity and a cer- 
tain unwilling romanticism were all that 
Mr. Spear found to give her. He might, 
perhaps, have put a little more loveliness 
into her and made her a little less monot- 
onous had he used his hands more freely 
and introduced more by-play. But as | 
said, Grace was 
chief desideratum. 

Mr. Heath was very 
Lady Gay Spanker,—another feminine 
success to be added to his Mrs. Hard- 
castle of last year. In some respects his 
Lady Gay was a distinct improvement 
over his Mrs. Hardcastle; he did not fall 
out of the part when he was not speak- 
ing, he was stronger in by-play. Lady 
Gay was especially delightful in her at- 
titude towards her husband, excellent in 
her first scene. One would have liked 
a little more of the sprightliness insepara- 
ble from the character. But Mr. Heath 
made her the English horse-woman. Mr. 


Heath still lacks lightness of touch and 


flexibility in emotional expression. In 
one place in the last act, in particular, was 
this lack noticeable, when Lady Gay en- 


places he 


really feminine—the. 


interesting as - 


ters, uncertain whether her husband has 
been injured in the duel. Yet his Lady 
Gay Spanker was on the whole well done. 

Mr. Barker was very amusing as Adol- 
phus Spanker. He was at his best when 
‘Dolly’ was drunk, notably when he. 
sinks into his chair after the dinner; but 
he was also good at other times. Yet 
Mr. Barker tends to be over-funny, to 
carry his farce too far. I make this gen- 
eralization the more confidently with his 
Diggory of last year in mind. If he 
toned down his acting so as to avoid ex- 
aggeration, he would be always, as he 
was sometimes, irresistibly amusing. 

Mr. Rose’s Cool was good, if not quite 
so stiff as the conventional English sery- 
ing man. But he was very much the 
valet. Mr. Cutting was an admirable 
Solomon Isaacs. He made of his short 
part a clever bit of impersonation. Mr. 
Phelps and Mr. Thompson were adequate 
flunkeys. Mr. Hubbard as the lady’s 
maid was good, even if he failed to give 
her that sharpness of temper which she 
might well have shown in her scene with 
Meddle. 

The play on all but its financial side 
was a great success—but financially it was 
a failure. The expenses exceeded the re- 
ceipts by a round hundred dollars, and 
this in spite of the fact that the expenses 
were greatly reduced from those of last 
year. And why was this? Because of 
the amazing indifference of the students 
and of the friends of the University to 
one of the most interesting college events 
of the season. ‘There was apparently not 
a tithe of the students at the perform- 
ances. ‘The students do much to foster 
enthusiasm over athletics, unmindful that 
athletics is but one side of college activ- 
ity. The lack of college spirit in things 
intellectual—the lack which appears in a 
meagre support of an intercollegiate de- 
bate, and in almost no support of a col- 
lege play—not only deprives students of 
ereat pleasure, but threatens the actual 
existence of the annual dramatics.. All 
real friends of the college must sincerely 
hope that some way may still be found of 


a ae 
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giving the annual play next year. They 
must at least be glad of the fine perform- 
ance of “London Assurance.” 


be SS ee Oe 
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The regular Tuesday meeting of the 
Y. M. C. A. May 5, was under the leader- 
ship of Pratt (Med.) ’o4. 

The third in the series of life work 
talks was given Tuesday evening, May 
12, by Dr. Jenne, who took for his sub- 
ject, “Medicine as a Profession.” ‘These 
talks are very interesting and extremely 
helpful for those who are as yet unde- 
cided on the choice of their future work. 

The annual report will soon be out. 
The matter therein contained will be 
worthy of perusal by every student. 


Prize Reading. 


On the evening of May tst the annual 
Julia H. Spear prize reading was held in 
the Billings Library. The following un- 
usually well chosen selections were read: 
1. “The Singer’s Hills.” Helen Hunt Jackson, 


Miss Bond 
2. “The Witch’s Daughter.” Whittier, 
Miss Chapman 
8. “Robert of Sicily.” Longfellow, 
Miss Clifford 
“The Marshes of Glynn.” Lanier, 


4 
Miss Dunsmore 
5. “The Healing of the Daughter of Jairus.” 
Willis Miss Holmes 
6. “Knee-deep in June.” Riley, 
Miss Johnston 
7. “Springtime in New England.” Aldrich, 
Miss Morse 
8. “My Lost Youth.” Longfellow, 
Miss Shilvock 
9. “The Lost Kiss.” Riley, 
Miss Southwick 
Browning, 
Miss Whittemore 
The judges awarded the prizes as fol- 
lows: First, Miss Holmes; second, Miss 


Dunsmore; third, Miss Shilvock. 


Locals. 


The Freshmen have decided to hold 
their class banquet on the Chateaugay. 

D. A. Young ’03 has accepted a place 
with the Canadian Construction Co. of 
Detroit, Mich. 


10. “Martin Relph.” 


W. E. Holman ’o03 has taken a position 
with the Lackawanna Iron and Steel Co. 
ateybitialo, N.-'Y. 


A. H. Jones ’03 was operated upon at 
the Mary Fletcher Hospital Friday, May 
8. This is the third operation for com- 
plications arising from appendicitis. 

Lieut. Mitchell has received his com- 
mission as Captain of Cavalry. It is 
not yet known whether this will relieve 
him from his duties as Professor of Mili- 
tary Science and Tactics. 


Attention is called to the fine collection 
of Venetian photographs at present on 
exhibition in the apse at the Billings Li- 
brary. ‘These photographs are reproduc- 
tions of Venetian masterpieces of archi- 
tecture and _ painting, selected and ar- 
ranged with great care by Dr. and Mrs. 
Eaton. Anyone who is at all interested 
will be amply repaid for the trouble of a 
visit to the Library while these pictures 
are there. Another collection will be 
shown in a few days. 


The first rehearsals for ‘Tennyson’s 
Foresters, to be given at Grassmount by 
the young ladies of the University, have 
begun. It is probable that some changes 
will be made in the tentative cast as first 
announced. ‘This play is founded on 
the Robin Hood legends and contains all 


the familiar characters—Robin Hood, 
Little John, Will Scarlet, Friar ‘Tuck, 
Maid Marion and the others. It was 


first presented in America by Adah Re- 
han and John Drew at Daly’s New York 
Theatre. 

The Faculty Baseball Team have ap- 
peared on the campus and played star ball 
to an enthusiastic crowd. Prof. Slocum 
has not forgotten his curves and Prof. 
Tupper delighted the spectators by some 
fine sprinting and fielding. Prof. Votey 
and Mr. Cloudman proved good hitters. 
Prof. Butterfield was a brilliant success 
in coaching base runners and jollying the 
umpire in true minstrel show style. Their 
team defeated the Sophomores 23 to I2 
and the Juniors 20 to 16. ‘They played 
the Freshmen on the 13th and were de- 
feated by the score of 22 to 6. 
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Hlumni Notes. 


On ‘Thursday evening, May 7, Mr. 
Darwin P. Kingsley gave a dinner at the 
University Club in New York City, to the 
members of the committees who have in 
charge the arrangements for the centen- 
nial in 1904. ‘Twenty were present at 
the dinner. The meeting was very en- 
thusiastic and important steps were taken 
to make the centennial a great success in 
all respects. 

°o0. Glenn C. Gould, who has been 
employed on the staff of the Burlington 
Free Press, has accepted a position in 
the office of the Standard Oil Co., at Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


50 College Men 


WANTED 
TO TAKE OUT POLICIES IN THE 


Aetna Life Insurance Co., 


G. F. NORTH, State Mer., 
82 CHURCH STREET. 
N. B.—We have also a few 


Paying Positions for Solicitors. 


EMPLOYMENT, 


Permanent or temporary, can be had representing 


| THE 
National Correspondence Institute 


OF WASHINGTON, D. C., 


Organized in 1893. 300 Courses. 
Earn $20 to $50 Weekly. 


Commissions only. Privileges granted students 
working during vacation. Address 
FRED G. KAESSMANN, 
46 Park St., Lawrence, Mass. 


-STUDENTS- 


Remember I have the most complete line of 


Drugs, Toilet Articles and Perfumes 
in the City. W. J. HENDERSON, 
Park Drug Store, 172 College Street. 


Union Ihealogical Seminary 


700 PARK AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


cal work, in the midst of the Christian 
enterprises of a great city, in close academic 
relations with 


Columbia and New York Universities, 


offers opportunities for the degrees 
of B. D., A. M. and Ph. D. 


> ULLY EQUIPPED for scholarly and practi- 


Open on equal terms to students of all 
Christian bodies. 


SIXTY-EIGHTH YEAR 
begins September 23rd. 1903. 


Address the President of the Faculty, the 


Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D. 


Photographs. 
GET THEM AT , 
CUTLER’S STUDIO. 


We pay special attention to all our work and 
guarantee satisfaction. We also make a specialty 
of large groups. We always have a large variety 
of cards in the latest designs. 

B@s"Special rates to college students. 


130 CHURCH STREET, 
Opposite Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 


W. F7. Zottman & Co., 


APOTHECARIES. 
MASONIC TEMPLE, CHURCH ST. 


Maillard’s Confectionery. Sub Postal Station. 
TABORD INN LIBRARY. 


J. BY POLCANE 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR. 
“EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL.” 

No. 156 Bank Street, opposite Opera House. 


BURLINGTON, - - VERMONT. 
Agent for Welsbach Gas Lights, 
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Che True Conservatism. 


“There is one thing which I think we 
are sometimes too apt to forget ; we are 
too apt to forget what is behind us and 
too apt to be heedless of our own experi- 
ence.’—Wulliam McKinley. 


In the restless eagerness of modern life, 
we have come to distrust the old and glad- 
ly welcome the new, until conservatism 
has, in a way, gone out of fashion. Amer- 
ica, in the midst of her marvelous growth 
and success, has become too forgetful of 
the past, too confident in the present, and 
wonderfully hopeful for the future. 

In itself a restraining element, conser- 
vatism is ill-suited to the trying competi- 
tion and the swift development of late 
years. ‘The individual who refuses to 
keep abreast of the times, and the society 
which neglects its own progress are soon 
distanced by their rivals; but, on the other 
hand, unstable character, unsound 
_ growth, and the waste of force are conse- 
quences of carrying the desire for change 
to an excess. ‘The only safety lies in a 
balanced position between these two ten- 
dencies. 

Thomas Carlyle in his ““Past and Pres- 
ent” has the following passage: “There 
is a noble conservatism as well as an ig- 
noble. Would to Heaven, for the sake 
of conservatism itself, the noble alone 
were left and the ignoble, by some severe 
hand, were ruthlessly lopped away, for- 
bidden ever more to show itself.”” Now 
if this were possible, what could be retain- 
ed as the noble conservatism? ‘The life 
of any individual, institution, or society 
depends upon its growth,—growth in 
righteousness, in service, in the art of liv- 
ing. Nothing can stand unaltered; time 
itself brings change, and where there is 
not growth, there is deterioration. A 


noble conservatism, therefore, must not 
hinder growth, must not be obstructive. 

It has been said that “the castle which 
conservatism is set to defend is the actual 
state of things, good and bad.” But, 
if “the actual state of things” is to be pre- 
served, there cannot be hope of innova- 
tion, and without innovation there is no 
growth. ‘That conservatism which sets 
itself to defend “the actual state of things, 
good and bad,” is a poor kind, indeed. 
Not only is it doomed to perpetual fail- 
ure; but it must exist uncheered by large 
hopes, uninfluenced by higher ideals. 
Surely a conservatism which does not re- 
cognize and possess some of the power 
and inspiration of these forces, is not a 
noble conservatism. From its very na- 
ture, conservatism has an abiding respect 
for the old; but because of its nobleness, 
a noble conservatism must discriminate 
between the good and the bad. If the 
old is unworthy, a lack should be recog- 
nized; if it is unjust, the first element for 
its success is wanting. But in recogniz- 
ing the injustice and the imperfection, 
conservatism acknowledges change as de- 
sirable and even inevitable. 

At the same time, it may, rather it will, 
subject all innovations to searching test; 
but if their worth has once been proved, 
if the innovations come as a completion 
and a fulfillment, a noble conservatism 
will not stand in the way of their accept- 
ance. So conservatism, instead of being 
a hindrance to growth, becomes a sure 
help to a stronger growth. 

Yet, after all, the mission of conserva- 
tism is to “conserve,” to save the vital in 
the past and make it a power for the fu- 
ture. Movements to be progressive have 
been and must be broad enough and great 
enough to include the old and incorporate 
with it the new. ‘The great creators in 
all lines of effort have been those who 
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have, in their work, gathered up and em- 
bodied what has been potent and endur- 
ing in the past, and then have begun the 
formation of the new. 

The framers of the constitution created 


a new form of government, but there was ° 


hardly a _ provision in that instrument 
-which had not been thoroughly tested in 
the past. It was not so much that the 
Americans gained from the Revolution an 
increase of freedom, as that they pre- 
served their old English freedom and 
made it their own. 

Francis Parkman has said: “There is 
a universal law of growth and achieve- 
ment. The man who knows himself, un- 
derstands his own powers and aptitudes, 
forms purposes in accord with them, and 
pursues these purposes steadfastly, is the 
man of success.” But how, if not from 
the lessons and disclosures of the past, is 
a man to know himself? How else can 
he understand his own powers and apti- 
tudes? Every man is strong for the 
present in just so far as he lays hold of 
that which has been forceful and compel- 
ling in the past, and in the wisdom thus 
derived rises to new duties and responsi- 
bilities. | From the revelations of expe- 
rience he forms his purposes, he learns 
the limitations and the possibilities of his 
own future. His life, as a whole, will 
display strong, continuous lines of devel- 
opment, until what he is in.the present is 
but the fulfillment of the past, the promise 
for the future. Such a man is an exam- 
ple of conservatism in the truest and nob- 
lest sense. 

Does not the duty of conservatism, in 
a like manner, rest upon the State? The 
best and strongest of all that has been is 
among the treasures of the past, and may 
be had for the taking. The successes and 
the failures of nations are there revealed, 
and spell for every people the very word 
—destiny. Ajmerica has the choice. She 
may disregard her past, and seem, for a 
while at least, very successful; but, with 
such a policy, she can never fulfil her 
highest destiny. On the other hand, if 
she remains true to the fundamental prin- 


ciples upon which her | government is 
founded, if she realize her destiny in the - 
light of her own noble past, the Republic 
will ever be a mighty power for good,— 
“its every step exalting freedom and hu- 
manity,’’—and America will accomplish 
the greatest of missions. ‘Then we shall 
be indeed Americans, “as God through 
three centuries of marvelous and noble 
history has defined Americanism.” 


Che Worcester Track Meet, 
May 23=24. | 


Vermont re-entered the N. E. I. A. by 
sending a team to Worcester to compete 
with the other New England Colleges. 
The team was composed of new, inexpe- 
rienced men, who went to learn rather 
than to win points. The boys had hard 
luck in drawing for heats. Every Ver- 
mont man running up against the winners 
of the finals, in their trial heats. Am- 
herst won the meet easily with 51 points 
to her credit. Williams and M. I. T. 
fought it out for second place, the former 
winning by one point. Dartmouth was 
fourth. | Vermont won her two points 
by a beautiful sprint of Patterson, he 
passing the field and making the leader 
hustle to hold the position. Fogg, who 
had been placed for a point winner in the 
jumps, was injured early in the high jump 
and left the field. Taylor and Black- 
man tied for first at height below Fogg’s 
practice record. Jn the Direyelewarace 
Shaw was good for third place in his trial 
when a Dartmouth man caused, by his 
fall, the fall of six other riders including 
Shaw. Of the other men, all did their 
best, so that with the experience gained 
this year and a year’s training, a Vermont 
team can go to Worcester next year and 
bring back points enough to make other 
colleges keep Vermont well up in their 
reckoning. | Vermont was. eighth, beat- 
ing out Trinity, Tufts and University of 
Maine. The following is the team and 
the events they ran in: 

E. T. Shaw, two mile bicycle. 
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R. F. Patterson, one-half mile 
220 yard run. 

E. H. Merrihew, one-half mile run; 
one mile run, 
~ W. W. Mack, one mile run. 

H. C. Clement, one mile run. 

H. M. Bassett, one-quarter mile run; 
one-half mile run. 

E. H. Mott, 220 yard low hurdles. 

B. A. Fogg, high hurdles; high jump. 

W. Lemaire, 100 yard dash; 220 yard 
dash. 

Coach—H. H. Cloudman. 

Manager—H. C. Clement. 

THE SUMMARY OF POINTS. 

Hundred-yard dash—First heat, won 
by R. S. Franklin, M. I. T.; second, E. 
B. Bates, Bowdoin; time, 10 1-5s. -Sec- 
ond heat, won by G. L. Swazey, Dart- 
mouth; second, C. Lang, M. I. T.; time, 
10 1-5s. Third heat, won by A. T. Fos- 
ter, Amherst; second, H. L. Williams, M. 
I. T.; time 10 4-5s. Fourth heat, won by 
F. L. Thompson, Amherst; second, H. 
L. Gutterson, Williams; time Io I-5s. 
Fifth heat, won by C. F. Jenks, Bowdoin; 
second,N.B.Stern, Williams,time, 10 2-5s. 
Heat for second men—Won by E. B. 
Bates, Bowdoin; time, Io 2-5s._ Final 
heat, won by F. L. Thompson, Amherst ; 
second, G. L. Swazey, Dartmouth; third, 
Peroni eM, 12/1 .; fourth, C. F. 
Jenks, Bowdoin; time, 10 1-5s. 

Two hundred and twenty yard dash, 


run; 


semi-finals—First heat, won by R. S.- 


Franklin, M. I. T.; second, EK. B. Bates, 
Bowdoin; time, 23 I-5s. Second heat, 
won by G. L. Swazey, Dartmouth; sec- 
ond, H. L. Williams, M. I. T.; time, 22 
4-5s. Third heat, won by F. L. Thomp- 
son, Amherst; second, W. N. Harding, 
Williams ; time, 22 4-5s. Final heat, won 
by F. L. Thompson, Amherst; second, G. 
L. Swazey, Dartmouth; third, R. S. 
Franklin, M. I. T.; fourth, H. L. Wil- 
liams, M). I. T..; time, 22 3-5s. 


Four hundred and forty yard run—~ 


Won by H. E. Taylor, Amherst; second, 
R. E. Martin, Wesleyan; third, E. H. 
Leaning, Williams; C. R. Blyth, Am- 
herst. Time—51 4-5s. 


Eight hundred and eighty yard run— 
Won by H. EF. Taylor, Amherst; second, 
W. A. Newell, Williams; third, R. F. Pat- 
terson, University of Vermont; fourth, 
R. E. Lewers, Dartmouth. ‘Time—z2m. 

S. 

Mile run—Won by E, F. Jenkins, M. 
I. T.; second, C. A. Campbell, Dartmouth ; 
third, B. Mears, Williams; fourth, Saun- 
ders, Williams. ‘Tlime—4m. 41 2-53. 

Two-mile run—Won by F. B. Riley, 
M. I. T.; second, H. W. Dye, Williams ; 
third, FE. Benson, Wesleyan; fourth, C. F. 
Comer, Wesleyan. ‘Time—iom. 40 4-5s. 

One hundred and twenty yard high hur- 
dles, semi-finals—First heat won by E. L. 
Ovington, M. I. T.; second, L. G. Black- 
mer, Williams; time, 16 3-5s. Second 
heat won by E. V. Lewis, Williams; sec- 
ond, C. R. Haynes, M. I. T.; time, 16 
2-5s. Final heat won by L. G. Blackmer, 
Williams; second, EF. L. Ovington, M. I. 
T>* third, C. R.. Haynes, M. I. T.; fourth, 
E. V. Lewis, Williams; time, 16s. 

Two hundred and twenty yard hurdles, 
semi-finals—First heat won by E.. L. Ov- 
meton,' M1. )T.; second, H. J. Hunt, 
Bowdoin; time, 26 3-5s.. Second heat 
won by W. P. Hubbard, Amherst; sec- 
ond, R. W. Neal, Dartmouth; time, 26 
I-5s._ Final heat won by W. P. Hubbard, 
Ambherst; second, H. J. Hunt, Bowdoin; 
third, EF. L. Ovington, M. I. T.: fourth, 
R. W. Neal, Dartmouth; time, 26 I-5s. 

Putting 16-pound shot—Won by R. E. 
Rollins, Amherst, distance 42ft. 3in.: sec- 
ond, A. C. Denning, Bowdoin, distance 
41ft. 1 t-4in.; third, J. W. Park, Amherst, 
distance 4oft. 3in.; fourth, V. M. Place, 
Dartmouth, distance 38ft. 11 1-4in. 

Running high jump—H. E. Taylor, 
Amherst, and L. G. Blackmer, Williams, 
tied for first, height 5ft. 8 3-4in.; third, 
R. N. Ernst, Williams, height 5ft. 7 1-2 
in.; fourth, E. Griffin, Dartmouth, height 
5ft. 6 1-2in. 

Thowing 16-pound hammer—Won by 
A. C. Denning, Bowdoin, distance 129 ft. 
6in.; second, J. W. Park, Amherst, dis- 
tance 120ft. 8in.; third, B. E. Lindsley, 
M. I. T., distance 117ft.; fourth, E. A. 
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Dunlap, Bowdoin, distance 114ft. 4in. 

Throwing discus— Won by Ehmke, 
Brown, distance 115ft. 3in.; second, J. W. 
Park,Amherst,distance 109 ft. 4 in.; third, 
V. M. Place, Amherst, distance 108ft. 
7in.; fourth, L. G. Morrill, M. I. T., dis- 
tance 107{t. gin. 

Running broad jump—Won by W. P. 
Hubbard, Amherst, distance 22ft. 7in.; 
second, A. TI. Foster, Amherst, distance 
22ft. 1-2in.; third, Van Weelden, Trin- 
ity, distance 21ft. 3 1-2in.; fourth, L. G. 
Blackmer, Williams, distance 21ft. 3in. 

Pole vault—Won by W. H. Peabody, 
Williams, height 11ft. 1-21n.; between W. 
Squires, Williams, G. Curtis, M. I. T., 
and Fletcher, Wesleyan, tied for second 
at 10ft. Q I-2in. 

The following table shows how the 
points were divided on a basis of 5 for a 
first, 3 for a second, 2 for a third, and I 
for a fourth: 
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VERMONT—DARTMOUTH ‘TOUR- 
NAMENT. 


Hanover, N. H., May 19-21. 
Score—Vermont 5, Dartmouth 11. 


TUESDA Y—FORENOON. 


Stevenson defeated Fuller g—7, 6—4. 
Wallis defeated Wallace 6—1, 7—5. 


Hutchinson defeated Haugan 4—6, 6—3, 


ome 
Palmer defeated Brackett 6—o, 6—3. 


AFTERNOON. 
Wallace defeated Stevenson 3—6, 6—3, 
8S—6. 
Wallis defeated Fuller 6—4, 6—o. 
Haugan defeated Brackett 6—1, 
6—I. 
Hutchinson defeated Palmer 6—2, 10—8. 


WEDNESDAY—FORENOON. 


Stevenson defeated Brackett 6—2, 6—1. 
Wallis defeated Hutchinson 6—3, 6—2. 


3—6, 


Wallace defeated Haugan 1—6, 6—3, 
6—I. 
Palmer defeated Fuller 6—3, 6—3. 


AFTERNOON. 


Palmer and Haugan defeated Brackett 
and Fuller 6—1, 3—6, 6—1. 

Wallis and Stevenson defeated Wallace 
and Hutchinson 6—1, 6—4. 


THURSDAY—AFTERNOON. 


Wallis and Stevenson defeated Brackett 

and Fuller 6—2, 4—6, 6—3. 
Wallace defeated Palmer 6—1, 

any 

Dartmouth clearly outplayed Vermont. 
Wallis of Dartmouth has good prospects 
of winning the Longwood tournament and 
Dartmouth is very strong in doubles. 
Wallace played a very plucky game, only 
losing one match in singles out of four, 
although he lost the first set in two of the 
matches that he won by the score of 6—1, 
and then pulled them out of the hole. Hut- 
chinson played his usual steady game, but 
none of our men were able to defeat Wal- 
lis. Fuller played a good game for a 
young player and gives promise of much 
better work. Brackett had hard luck and 
did not seem to be able to play his best 
game all the time; he did good work, but 


Son/2 


both Brackett and Fuller were outclassed. 


Dartmouth entertained the Vermont 
team royally, and they received most 
courteous treatment at all times. Ver- 
mont can only anticipate a greater degree 
of success in a return tournament next 
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year and gracefully accepts defeat,remem- 
bering that we have been victorious over 
Dartmouth in the two previous tourna- 
ments. 


GEORGE ELBRIDGE, HERRICK, 
1855. 


Mr. Herrick died in San Francisco the 
23d of May. He had recently passed his 
70th birthday, having been born in Bur- 
lington January 29, 1833, the son of John 
and Sophia (Randall) Herrick. His 
grandfather, John Herrick, was a revolu- 
tionary soldier, serving in the regiment 
which went from Marblehead, Mass. Mr. 
Herrick was fitted for college in the Bur- 
lington High School under Messrs. J. T. 
Benedict, 43, James W. Marsh, ’48, and 
H. N. Hibbard, ’50. For three years 
after graduation he studied architecture at 
Albany, N. Y., and at New York City. 
How long he followed the profession of 
architect we are unable to say, but at some 


time after 1875 he became inspector of the © 


Spring Valley water works, and seems to 
have remained in that position till his 
death. He appears never to have mar- 
ried. A sister, Mrs. Cornelia Herrick 
Brown, resides in this city. 


A WARNING. 


An editor sat in his easy chair, 

And said as he tugged at his tumbled hair, 
“If somebody doesn’t get round to write 
Some sort of a squib by Saturday night, 
I'll pack my grip and set my face, 

For some forsaken desert place, 

And out of here I’ll shortly light, 

And turn a maudlin anchorite.” 


Well, nobody wrote and the paper failed, 

So the very next week the editor sailed, 

On a steamship bound for the unknown hole, 
That washes the base of the great South Pole, 
Where natives thrive in the desert air, 

And live on babies broiled quite rare, 

Then the editor said, as he laughed in glee,” 
“T’ve struck the place where I want to be. 


L’ENVOI. 


Take warning, students, who read this pape, 
If you want things run in proper shape, 

Get out your tablets and pen and ink, 

\And write the wisdom you love to think, 


If you don’t, some time when you least expect, 
You'll find the college paper wrecked, 
And deep dismay will fill your soul, 
When the editors leave for the restful pole. 
M. W. ’01%4. 


LUX UNIVERSITATIS. 


Grand old Vermont, whose light of truth has 
shown 

Through ages gone, 

Thy sons rejoice that still upon thy throne, 

Thou shineth on; 

May every year add to thy proud estate, 

Thy future work, as in the past, be great. 


Thy sons have gone to every clime and race, 
True men to be, 

What e’er their lot or their abiding place, 
They look to thee; 

Some gave their lives their fellow men to save, 
And by their deaths they honored thee as brave. 


So long thy power hath blest men, sure it still 
Will lead them on, 

Through life or death, whate’er the good or ill, 
Till time is done, 

Burn bright thy light, fair university, 


Till wisdom rules our land from sea to sea. 


W. 


Sophomore Banquet. 


The Sophomore banquet was held at 
the Van Ness House on Wednesday night, 
May 27th, the affair being non-secret ac- 
cording to the resolutions adopted a year 
ago. There, amid respectable revelries, 
the boys of ’o05 endeavored to forget the 
reproachful memories of the mild defeat 
which they suffered from the Freshmen 
baseball nine on the previous afternoon. 
The responses to the toasts, appropriately 
introduced by the toastmaster FE. S. 
‘Towne, was interesting and creditable and 
found a fitting climax in the words of 
Clyde Hilton who had for his subject 
“The Class of 1905.”’ Following is a 
list of the toasts: 

EK. S. Towne, ‘Toastmaster. 
President's Address, Da Hisabaaiett 
Our College, C. A. Smith 
The Faculty, J. H. Woodruff 
Military Drill, H. G. Hicks 
Absence Committee, N. A. Towne 
The Freshmen, B. A. Fogg 


The Co-eds, L. H. Newton 
Class Athletics, H. EF. Norwood 
1905, Clyde Hilton 


Committee—Barrett, Hicks, Newton. 
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Editorial. 


A great deal has been said on the sub- 
Probably there is 
no practice existing among college stu- 


ject of “knocking.” 


dents that is more deserving of condem- 
nation than this one. A college man is 
apt to think himself a little better and 
wiserthanthe rest of humanity—he ought 
to be, 1n some respects. 
imagine himself a little more exalted and 
far-seeing than other college men—yjust 


He is apt also to. 


the point where he makes his mistake. 
Strange to tell, the worst fault-finder is 
usually the man who is least qualified to 
criticise anything relating to a college— 
Instead of attending 
quietly to his own work and learning what 


he is a freshman. 


is really the spirit of the college, this all- 
wise person of three months’ experience 
sees many faults in the way everything is 
done in his own college, and points out the 
many advantages enjoyed at Blank Uni- 
where his chum went. His 
knowledge of Blank comes from that 
chum’s letters describing one or two of the 


versity, 


good customs of his own alma mater, and 
leaving out all reference to the squabble 
over the election of the football captain or 
the action of the faculty in regard to the 
eligibility of the stroke on the crew. But 
there is this hope: the boy will learn some 
day that all colleges are pretty much alike. 
Perhaps he has been treated a little toc 
leniently by the upper-classmen whom he 
May be he 
hasn't been given work enough to keep 


has ventured to criticise. 


him busy; or some member of the faculty 
prefers to punish him for disorder by a 
flunk at the end of the half instead of a 
sharp and prompt reprimand. Anyhow, 
he is a freshman: part of his folly may 
well be the idea that he knows at all. 
The next knocker is the disappointed 
candidate—whether he has been nomin- 
This one says much less 
than the freshman, but he puts in his little 


ated or not. 


word when and where he thinks it will 
best serve his spite. Very keen-sighted 
for the errors of his successful rival, is 
Only 
one thing will cure him; just let him alone 


If he is a 


this one who could not do so well. 


and refuse to listen to him. 
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man, he will get over it soon; if a cad— 
well, one never cares what cads think. 

The last kind of knocker is the one who 
has never had courage to try to do any- 
thing himself, but prefers from the very 
meanness of his small disposition to shirk 
the work and care of the various activities 
of student life. “Oh, yes! he could do 
that much better than it is done, but he 
never cared to go into it, you know. The 
support is so poor here, and one gets so 
very little from doing such things.” He 
is positively incurable—a chronic grum- 
bler. 

Now all this does not pertain in the 
least to the expression of intelligent criti- 
cism or the direction of college sentiment 
toward possible reforms and improve- 
ments. No college is so good that it 
could not be bettered—the same is true of 
any individual or set of individuals in the 
college. When anything goes wrong, let 
the responsibility be fixed and the mis- 
chief remedied—and then let it drop. If 
some movement should be suppressed or 
modified, let it be done with a firm and 
vigorous action. Let us remember that 
the best and happiest way is in minding 
our own business, not in any selfish and 
narrow sense, but in such a way that our 
Then 
all the work will be done, and as a college 
we shall reach our best development. 


work is well and thoroughly done. 


In the University of New York the cane 
rush has been superseded by the rope rush. 
A space 100 feet square is cleared, and the 
members of the sophomore and freshman 
classes are each given a piece of rope. At 
the end of thirty minutes the class which 
can show the most of its opponents tied 
up is declared the victor. 


Locals. 


The inspection of the University battal- 
ion was held May Io. 


Rose, ’06, has been compelled to leave 
college on account of poor eyes. 


L. P. C. Smith, ’03, has finished his 
work and accepted a position in Chicago, 
Tl. 


The faculty baseball team have met de- 
feat at the hands of the freshmen and sen- 
i0rs. 


A telephone pay station has been put 
in the north hall of the Mill, for the use 
of the students and faculty. 


In a game abounding in fun and excite- 
ment the North Converse Hall team de- 
feated South Converse 21 to 10. Middle 
Converse has challenged the winner. 


The Converse Hall and Old Mill teams 
are to cross bats in the near future. An 
exciting game may be looked for, as each 
side has good material at its command. 


H. H. Marsh, ’03, has finished his work 
and accepted a position on the Engineer- 
ing News. Holman, ’03, and Young, 
03, have accepted positions at Buffalo and 
Detroit respectively. 


The 1906 basket ball jerseys have made 
their appearance. ‘The white jersey with 
green numerals makes a pleasing com- 
bination. Their wearers are Carlton, 
manager, Bedell, Black, Clark, Peck and 
Ranney. 


L. P. Streeter, a graduate of Stevens 
Institute of Technology, was the guest of 
the local chapter of Sigma Nu Fraternity 
on Sunday, May 25. Mr. Streeter is first 
assistant engineer for the Westinghouse 


Air Brake Co. 


The freshmen Medic baseball team de- 
feated the Academic sophomores May 21st 


_at Athletic Park by a score of g to 5. Bat- 


teries, Rublee and Miner; Norwood and 
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Heath. ‘They also defeated the Academic 
freshmen May 2oth, 11 to 6, in an eleven- 
inning game. Batteries, Hill and Miner; 
Marble and Johnson. 


Fraternity Boating Party. 


The annual boating party of Beta Sig- 
ma Chapter Sigma Nu Fraternity was 
given Saturday, May 23. The party of 
about forty, chaperoned by Prof. and 
Mrs. Stetson, embarked on the steainer 
Eloise at one o'clock and spent the after- 
noon about the Champlain islands. After 
lunch was served on the steamer there was 
dancing at Port Douglas, and the party 
returned to the city about 10 o'clock. 


Y.m. @. H. Rotes. 


Dr. Jenne addressed the medical stu- 
dents Monday, May 18th, on “Different 
Aspects of the Medical Profession.”’ 

The regular Tuesday evening meeting 
of May t1oth, took the form of a North- 
field rally, led by Emerson ’04. 

A joint meeting of the Y.-W. C. A. 
and Y. M. C. A. was held Tuesday, May 
26th. 

The nominating board of the Y. M. C. 
A. has presented the name of Wheeler 
04. as president, vice Orton ’04 resigned. 

The annual report of the Y. M. C. A. 
officers is out. It shows a large increase 
in membership, support and interest from 
previous years. The treasurer’s report 
gives $104.10 now on hand. ‘The asso- 
ciation is enabled to start the year with 
this sum largely through the subscrip- 
tions of alumni and the faculty. 


Cennyson Play. 


The young ladies of the University are 
preparing to reproduce Tennyson’s play, 
“The Forresters.”” An able cast has 
heen selected and trained by Max W. 


Andrews ’99, who met with such success, 


in training the cast for the Shakespere 


play last June and London Asurance this 
spring. The women of the University 
deserve the best of support, as the play 
this year will be interesting and at- 
tractive. 


Electrical Eecture. 


Prof. Freedman gave a lecture, illus- 
trated by numerous experiments and lan- 
tern views, on the ‘“‘Electrical Production 
of Heat’ in the main lecture room, Wil- 
liams Science Hall, Monday evening, the 
25th. There was a large and very appre- 
ciative audience. Many city people were 
present, drawn by the attractive title of 
the evening’s talk. Prof. Freedman 
showed in an entirely non-technical way 
the different methods of using electricity 
for heat and explained the operation of 
welders, forgers and furnaces by experi- 
ments, | 


Base Ball. 
VERMONT 18, RENSSELAER 2. 
May 16. 


The ’Varsity took the game without 
trying, batting both McGee and Steele all 
over the lot. The visitors could do noth- 
ing with Clancy except in one inning, 
when an error and two hits allowed them 
to tally twice. In the last half of the in- 
ning Vermont commenced to score and 
before the ninth had rolled up 18 runs. 
The score: 


I 2 34 5/Op7aceo 
Rete a. ou 0.0 2.0 ONG MO Gee 
aR Aa ae a: 00730170 *—-I18 


Earned runs, Vt. 10, Ren. 1; two base 
hits, Brownhart, Woodward, Brooks, Or- 
ton, Tobin; stolen bases, Ren. 2, Vt. 10; 
base on balls, off Steele 2, McGee 3; off 
Clancy 3; struck out, by McGee 4, by 
Steele 3, by Clancy 13; sacrifice hits, Ab- 
bott 1, Brooks 2; double plays, Wood- 
ward to Orton, Steele-Fox-Watchter; 
passed balls, Abbot, Reichard; wild 


_ Vermont .. 
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pitches, Steele 2, Clancy 2; hit by pitched 
ball, Tobin, Orton, Watchter; time, 2h. 
20m. ; umpire, Robinson; scorer, B. 


MANHATTAN 16, VERMONT 4. 
May 19. 


Manhattan easily disposed of Vermont 
to the tune of 16—4. Davis was wild, 
giving ten bases on balls. Woodward, 
who took his place, was more effective. 
Score: 


1234567 
Sai a a 0000310—4 
Manhattan .........0 2 2 7 5 0 Oo—I6 


Hits, Vermont 4, Manhattan 8; errors, 
Vermont 4, Manhattan 1; two base hits, 
Peck, Krebs; three base hits, Tobin; home 
run, Mullins; bases on balls, off Davis 10, 
off Woodward 1, off Krebs 5; struck out, 
by Davis 4, by Woodward 1, by Krebs 7. 


FORDHAM 11, VERMONT 1. 
May 20. 


Vermont could do nothing with the 
strong Fordham team. Clancy was wild, 
giving eight bases on balls. Essenter 
was strong and gave Vermont but three 
hits, one a home run hit by Woodward. 
The score: 


erga 56789 
merseo 3 0 1 0 0 'O—II 
meee tb OOO 0 0° O— I 


Fordham .. 


Hits, Vermont 3, Fordham 13; errors, 
Vermont 2; two base hits, Peck, McLane, 
Robinson; three base hit, Plunket; home 
rum, Woodward; bases on balls, off Clancy 
8, off Fissenter 3; struck out, by Clancy 
3, by Essenter 4; batteries, Essenter, Mc- 
Lean and Plunkett; Clancy and Orton; 
umpire, McBride. 


UNION 9, VERMONT 7. 
May 21. 
Vermont lost her own game by kinder- 


garten support of her pitcher, Peck. She 
hit the Union pitcher at will, but gave 


Peck did 
The score: 


1234560789 
wt 5 0:0 :.0 3°50 0. O— QO 
2233 O11 30000 0— 7 


Base hits, Union 5, Vermont 9; errors, 
Union 3, Vermont 8; batteries, Bingham 
and Easton, Peck and Orton; two base 
hits, Brooks, Orton, Tobin; three base 
hits, Wills, Mahon; home run, Mahon; 
struck out, by Peck 11, by Bingham 8; 
bases on balls, off Peck 4, off Bingham 8. 


SYRACUSE 10, VERMONT 5. 
May 22. 


Union eight runs on errors. 
well, striking out II men. 


Union 
Vermont .. 


Syracuse easily defeated Vermont, 
though Vermont outbatted her. Ver- 
mont’s numerous and costly errors al- 
lowed her all the runs she needed. Brooks’ 
and Henderson’s batting were the fea- 
tures. Woodward pitched the last two 
innings for Vermont. Score: 


1213456789 
Vermont .. ..0oO0O221000— 5 
Syracuse .. ..2 2003 1.2 0 *—10 


Batteries, Davis, Woodward, Orton; 
Moore and Demong’; two base hits, Peck, 
Brookes, Woodward; three base hits, Ab- 
bott, Henderson, Baker ; home runs, Hen- 
derson, Burrell, Boyd; struck out, by 
Davis 6, Woodward 2, Moore 4; scorer, 
Crum ’02; umpire, Sutton. 


FRESHMEN 9, SOPHOMORES 8. 


The Freshmen defeated the Sopho- 
mores in a very close game at Athletic 
Park, Wednesday, May 27th. ‘The re- 
sult was undecided until the ninth inning, 
when the Freshmen won out. 

Score by innings: 


123456789 
Sophomores, S4122'0 1.0 Bees 
Freshmen, 23001002 I1—9 
Batteries, Sophomores, Fogg and 
Heath, Freshmen, Skinner and E. L., 


Kibby ; struck out, by Fogg 15, by Skin- 
ner 14; umpire, Mr. Cloudman. 
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Alumni Notes. 


'7t, Dr. T. W. Huntington of San 
Francisco spent a few days in town last 
week. 


Med. ’78. Dr. James Conland died at 
his home at Brattleboro, from nervous 
exhaustion and heart disease, on May 2, 
at the age of 52 years. He was one of 
the best known physicians in the State of 
Vermont. 

Dr. Conland was born in Brooklyn, N. 
Y. His boyhood days were spent on 
Cape Cod, and later in seafaring life. He 
attended the medical department of the 
University at the close of his sea career, 
and was graduated in 1878. At first he 
located in Cornwall, Ct., but remained 
there only two years, when he went to 
Brattleboro, where he has been a practic- 
ing physician for twenty years. 

Although a democrat, Dr. Conland 
was elected a legislator from a strong re- 
publican district in 1884. He also served 
last year, and took an important part in 
framing the local option law. He was a 
member of the State Tuberculosis Com- 
mission. As an antiquarian he had one 
of the finest collections of early Vermont 
publications in existence. He is sur- 
vived by a widow and one son. 

Dr. Conland was an intimate friend of 
Rudyard Kipling, who formerly spent his 
summers in Brattleboro. 


’79. Ervin H. Thorp has been ap- 
pointed assistant in charge to M. C. Fos- 
ner, the head of the rural free delivery 
branch of the U. S$. postoffice department. 


’80.. Professor J. R. Wheeler of Co- 
lumbia arrived in town last week and has 
opened his summer residence. 


83. The following item recently ap- 
peared in the Manila Times: 

“Superintendent M. S. Stone, of the 
City Schools, has stated his intentions of 
tendering his resignation to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and returning 
to the States. 


Superintendent Stone has been with the 
department over two years and now, 
owing to his ill health, feels it necessary 
to return to the States. His resignation 
will probably take effect at the close of 
this school year, March 20. The valua- 
ble services rendered by Superintendent 
Stone will be greatly missed by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction.” 


97. Dr. T. A. Willard of Pittsfield, 
Mass., has recently been appointed as sur- 
geon on the medical staff of the Pittsfield 
hospital. | 


‘97. Gay W. Felton, who has been in 
the Philippines for two years, teaching 
and taking census statistics, will start for 
home in July. 


‘or. Edwin W. Lawrence of Rutland, 


Vt., has been recently appointed assistant — 


attorney in the office of the assistant attor- 
ney-genera] for the post office department 
to succeed J)aniel V. Miller, recently re- 
moved. Mr. Lawrence has already assumed 
his duties at Washington. 


‘02. A. L. Kelley of Lowell, Mass., is 
visiting friends about college. 


’o2. Cassius R. Peck is to deliver the 
Memorial Day address at the Soldiers’ 
Home, Bennington, Vt. - 


03. D. A. Young has left college and 
gone to Albany, where he has a position 
with the Canadian Construction Co. 


The following alumni have been in 
town recently: H. D. Bard ’94, H. J. Kil- 
bourn ’93, H. F. Huntley ’o2, A. L. Kel- 
ley ’02, H. S. Percival ex-'04, O} Ai Pres= 
brey ex-’o5 and F. M. Van Sicklen ex- 
"OS. 


“Yes, father, when I graduate I am 
going to follow my literary bent and write 
for money.” 

“Humph, John, you ought to be suc- 
cessful. That's all you did the four years 
you spent in college.’—Evy. | 
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College World. 


James B. Colgate of New York has 
given an additional $100,000 to the en- 
dowment fund of Colgate College. 


Colgate has decided to award the ’ Var- 
sity basket ball team with the “C” the 


same as other branches of athletics. 


Harvard has under consideration the 
question of prohibiting members of grad- 


uate schools from participation in univer- 


sity athletics. 


Pres. Eliot, in his annual report, de- 


_clared that the present requirement of an 
_ A. B. degree for admission to the profes- 
sional schools and four years of work for 


the degree would be maintained at Har- 
yard, no matter what changes were made 
at other universities. 


A tramp fellowship has been recently 


established at the University of Pennsyl- 


vania. ‘The holder receives a stipend of 
$500 a year and his business is to study 
the life of tramps. Disguised, he is to 
mingle with them, and, acquiring their 
confidence, learn why they have fallen to 
their low station, and how they may be 
permanently reformed. ‘This is the first 
and only tramp fellowship in the world. 


President Woodrow Wilson of Prince- 
ton is at work developing a plan of his 
own which will be an innovation in Amer- 
ican universities. He intends to intro- 
duce the tutorial system into Princeton, 
such as is used at Oxford, by which tu- 
tors are available for every student in his 
individual preparation for class room 
work. It will require twelve and a half 
million dollars to carry out this project 
effectively, but President Wilson is con- 
fident of raising that amount. 


David Earl Mitchell, the new president 
of Cumberland University, is only 26 
years of age and was elected to the presi- 


dency on the day of his graduation. 


Rockefeller. 


Cornell is to have a Hall of Physics, 
costing $250,000, a gift from John D. 
A Hall of Art costing the 
same amount is also to be built there. 


The University of Calcutta, India, 
claims to be the largest institution of 
learning in the world. ‘Ten thousand stu- 
dents take the examination every year. 


Carnegie Institute has granted $10,000 
to the University of Chicago for research 
work; $6,000 goes to the department of 
geology, and $4,000 to the Yerkes obser- 
vatory. ‘The university has also received 
a gift from Sir William Van Horn of 
Canada, consisting of a collection of car- 
boniferous fish remains and limestone for- 
mation, valued at $25,000. 


College-bred is sometimes a four years’ 
loaf. 


Columbia University has been present- 
ed with a set of the first issue of a Chinese 
encyclopedia consisting of 5,200 volumes. 


The Presbyterian church is planning to 
erect one of the greatest secular schools 
in the United States at some point in 
Texas. An endowment of one million 
dollars has already been pledged. 


Nearly one hundred men reported for 
baseball at Michigan. 


The University of Washington, Seattle, 
is being represented in various places of 
the East by its girls’ basket ball team. 


Football practice began at Stanford 
University soon after Easter. 


College journalism is almost a unique 
feature in the United States. There are 
14 college daily sheets.—Ex. 


The University of Pennsylvania offers 
a degree in three years. 


Hazing has been made a criminal of- 
fense by the Legislature of Illinois. The 
penalty is a fine of $500 and imprison- 
ment for six months. 
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Toronto University makes special pro- 
vision for fraternities, granting beautiful 
sites for chapter houses and loaning as 
much as $6,000, at a low rate of interest, 
on all buildings for which the architect's 
plans call for $10,000 and of which $4,- 
000 has been raised. 


A unique move has been made at Wis- 
consin. An international club has been 
formed and although a few Americans 
will be admitted to membership, the ciub 
will be made up for the most part of for- 
eign students. At the meeting for organ- 
ization II nations were represented. 


The first American to recive a Cecil 
Rhodes scholarship is Eugene Lehman, 
Yale ’o2. 


Kid curlers—green apples. 


Michigan has 25,000 living graduates. 
Ten per cent of the degrees were con- 
ferred on women. 


The Princeton Gun Club recently de- 
feated the University of Pennsylvania 
team by a score of 220 to 211. 


A new $100,000 library has just -been 
completed at the University of West Vir- 
ginia. 


Yale has abolished the system of re- 
quired studies, making all subjects in the 
college curriculum elective. 

Northwestern recently defeated Chi- 
cago in debate. 


The women at the University of Chi- 
cago recently held a track meet. 


Eight hundred and_ sixty-seven stu- 
dents have been enrolled in the law depart- 
ment of the University of Michigan this 
semester. This is the largest enroll- 
ment of any law school in the country. 


Charges of riot 
against the entire freshman class at Pur- 


due University for resisting the officers — 


and defacing a building where the soph- 
omores were holding a banquet. 


have been issued 


Professor Pickering of Harvard says 


that there is hoar -frost on the moon. 
There is no reason to doubt that this is 


so, and it is extremely probable that the — 


lunar peach buds are all killed.—Roch- 
ester Union and Advertiser. 


Princeton’s baseball schedule for this 
year contains twenty-eight games. 


The dailies are the most profitable col- 
lege papers. The Harvard Crimson nets 
an average of about $5,000 a year, and 


the Yale News $4,000. A senior on 


either of them often receives over $400. 


Exchanges. 


Si vous n’avez rien a me dire, 
Pourquoi venir aupres de moi, 

Pourquoi me faire ce sourire, 
Oui tournerait la tete au roi. 


Si vous n’avez rien a m’apprendre 
Pourquoi me pressez-vous la main, 

Sur ce reve angelique et tendre 
Auquel vous songez en chemin! 


Si vous voulez que je m’en aille. 
Pourquoi passez-vous par ici, . 

Lorsque je vous vois, je tressaille, 
C'est ma joie et c'est mon souci. 


—Ex. 


‘Have you felt slippers, sir?” she said, 
The boy clerk blushed and scratched his 
head. 
Then, smiling back, he found his tongue: 
“T felt them often when I was young.” 
—Ex. 
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Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself (?) hath said, 
As he stubbed his toe against the bed: 
I! 1! 


—Ex. 


A ROMANCE OF THE ONION. 


Little bunch of onions 
Growing on a farm, 
Planted there by Hiram; 
Hiram meant no harm. 


Came a city peddler 
Down the road one day, 
Pulled the bunch of onions, 
Carried it away. 


Then a good old mother 
Bought that selfsame bunch, 
And her dearest Willie 
Ate the bunch for lunch. 


Willie popped the question 

That night when he saw Kate; 
Katie hated onions, 

So poor Willie met his fate. 


Who'd have thought those onions 
Could have done such harm, 

The bunch of onions Hiram 
Planted on the farm.—E-. 


Mother—How is it, my boy, that you 
get so many bad marks at school? 

Little Johnny—Well, the teacher has 
got to mark somebody, or else folks will 
think she ain’t attending to her business. 


Prof. Lascheers Joak—Do you know 
why the days in winter are short? 

Class—No. 

Prof. L. J.—It is in accordance with 
nature for the cold to contract everything 
R-r-right >—Ex. 


The historic old Hinman school, a land- 
mark of Peoria and made famous by Rob- 
ert J. Burdette in his sketch, “The Strike 
at Hinman’s,” is being demolished. The 
man from whom it took its name was 
Kphraim Hinman, a peculiar character. He 
was one of the first school teachers of 
central Illinois. Burdette’s characteriza- 
tion of Hinman and the school made it 
famous. Hinman believed that the rod 
should not be spared. One day he fell 
asleep and some one disturbed the ses- 


sion. Not knowing who was guilty he 
whipped everybody in school. Hinman 
is now alive at Los Angeles. The build- 


ing is being torn down to make way for a 
large brick structure of modern style. 


Prof. Charles R. Van Hise, who has been 
elected president of the University of Wis- 
consin, was born on a farm near Fulton, 
Rock County, Wis., in 1857, and was grad- 
uated from the University of Wisconsin in 
1879. He entered the faculty of the uni- 
versity immediately after graduation and 
has been connected with it for twenty-two 
years, having been professor of geology 
since 1892. He has won international 
fame as_a scientist. 


Ruskin College, with all its students, fur- 
niture and apparatus, was recently moved in 
special trains from Trenton, Mo., to a Chi- 
cago suburb. The journey began at 6.15 
in the morning and ended at 7 in the even- 
ing. Ruskin College is the institution 
which was founded by George McA. Miller, 
who had the advice of Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Vrooman, who established the Ruskin Col- 
lege in England. An industrial depart- 
ment is the main feature of the academic 
work. The student is brought into con- 
tact with the thing to be studied, instead of 
a theory printed is a text-book. Texts are 
eliminated as far as possible. The courses 
are elective. While the faculty holds the 
executive and judicial power, except when 
the referendum is brought into use, the leg- 
islative body is composed of faculty and 
students. | Ruskin College and ten other 
affliated institutions have 2,500 students in 
residence and 8,000 correspondence stu- 
dents. 
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Wonder how he did it? 
Wonder how he passed? 

Used to flunk his Eiccy? 
He’s got through at last. 


Used to be a-sleeping? 
Used to run a book? 

Great was his dilemma 
When he couldn’t look? 


This is how he did it? 
This is how he passed : 

Rose up straight and solemn, 
Gassed and gassed and gassed. 


—Ex. 


50 College Men 


WANTED 
TO TAKE OUT POLICIES IN THE 


Aetna Life Insurance Co., 


G. F. NORTH, State Mer., 
82 CHURCH STREET. 
N. B.—We have also a few 


Paying Positions for Solicitors. 


EMPLOYMENT, 


Permanent or temporary, can be had representing 


THE 
National Correspondence Institute 


OF WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Organized in 1893. 300 Courses. 
Earn $20 to $50 Weekly. 


Commissions only. Privileges granted students 
working during vacation. Address 
FRED G. KAESSMANN, 
46 Park St., Lawrence, Mass. 


-STUDENTS- 


Remember I have the most complete line of 


Drugs, Toilet Articles and Perfames 
in the City. W. J. HENDERSON, 
Park Drug Store, 172 College Street. 


Union Theological Seminary 


700 PARK AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


cal work, in the midst of the Christian 
enterprises of a great city, in close academic 
relations with 


Columbia and New York Universities, 


offers opportunities for the degrees 
of B. D., A. M. and Ph. D. 


F ULLY EQUIPPED for scholarly and practi- 


Open on equal terms to students of all 
Christian bodies. 


SIXTY-EIGHTH YEAR 
begins September 23rd. 1903. 


Address the President of the Faculty, the 
Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D. 


We SELL 4e— 


CoLLEGESTUDENTS 


THEIR BOOKS 
— Ar 
Lowest WHOLESALE Rates. 


OUR PRICES ON 
School andCollege Supplies 
are the lowest in the State. 


HOBART J. SHANLEY & CO., 


Formerly Whitney & Shanley, 


Huntington Block, BURLINGTON, VT. 
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Cranslation from Virgil. 


| Who wrote this bit of verse, or how 
the editor came by it, we are not going to 
tell. We will say so much as this ;—that 
the author is a graduate of the University, 
and that the lines were penned while the 
writer was waiting for him to come in to 
dinner. See Aen. III, 521-537. | 


And now the east is glowing 
With the rosy touch of dawn; 
The stars through space are fleeing; 
Aurora brings the morn. 
Low-lying in the distance, 
Where sea and sky are one, 
The shores of longed-for Italy 
Are sparkling in the sun. 


“Italia! Italia!” 
Glad is Achates’ cry. 
“Italia! Italia!” 


Rings out from sea to sky. 
Then rises old Anchises, 

The wreathed bowl in hand, 
And pours the wine into the sea, 
And thanks the gods for land. 

“O gods who rule the tempest, 
O gods of earth and sea, 
Fill now our sails with favoring gales, 
Grant this last prayer to me.” 
The breeze begins to freshen; 
The harbor comes in sight; 
The temple of Minerva 
Sends back the morning light. 
The sails no more are needed, 
The prows turn toward the shore, 
And, past the foaming breakers, 
We reach the land one more. 
There in the peaceful harbor 
Beneath the beetling cliffs, 
Under Minerva’s temple , 
We beach our wave-worn skiffs. 


The last battle of the ** General 
Armstrong,’ Privateer. 


The “General Armstrong” was an Am- 
erican privateer schooner, one of the 
many fast-sailing, cleverly handled little 
vessels, which wrought havoc to Eng- 
land’s valuable merchant marine during 
the war of 1812. Her armament con- 
sisted of three long nines on either side 
and a long twenty-four pounder amid- 
ships. Her crew of about ninety, com- 
posed of men picked from the merchant 


service, a few down-east fishermen and 
adventurers of every sort, proved them- 
selves, nevertheless, skillful sailors and 
fierce fighters. 

The Armstrong, under the command 
of Samuel C. Reid, ran the British block- 
ade at New York, on the evening of Sep- 
tember ninth, 1814, and commenced the 
customary search for prizes. In tias Cap- 
tain Reid met with no success, and being 
in need of fresh water, he brought the 
Armstrong into the harbor of Fayal, in 
the Azores, on the afternoon of the 
twenty-sixth. 

During the latter part of the afternoon 
the British brig ‘Carnation’ 18, entered 
the harbor and anchored “within pistol 
shot” of the Armstrong. A little later 
two large men-of-war, the flagship *Plan- 
tagenet” 74, and the “Rota” 38, hove in 
sight. The British had cornered the lit- 
tle privateer with heavy odds; but Cap- 
tain Reid hoped that they would observe 
the neutrality of the Portigese harbors, 
and at least leave him unmolested while 
at anchor. 

On observing, however, that the Brit- 
ish were signalling one another and com- 
municating by means of their small boats, 
Reid began to mistrust their intentions. 
He raised anchor and started the Arm- 
strong for a safer berth near shore; but 
as there was little wind she made slow 
progress. 

Although it was fast growing dark, the 
sky was clear and the moon rose almost 
full, so that the Americans were able to 
watch the British quite closely. About 
eight o'clock, when the Armstrong was 
under the very guns of the Portugese 
fort, four long boats were seen approach- 
ing from the fleet. The anchor was im- 
mediately dropped, boarding nets were 
strung up, the men called to quarters and 
every possible preparation was made for 
a fight, 
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The boats, filled with armed men, were 
now quite close and making straight. for 
the privateer. There was a moment of 
oppressive silence, brokenonly by the faint 
sound of oars and the ripple of the tide 
against the hull. Then came a sharp hail 
from the deck, followed by a warning to 
keep off. The British made no response 
and continued to advance silently. Again 
and again the warning was repeated , Sut 
the boats only quickened their speed. 

Suddenly Captain Reid gave the com- 
mand to fire. There was a discharge of 
cannon, followed by the small arms. The 
boats answered with muskets and mount- 
ed swivels. But the American fire soon 
proved unexpectedly warm, and the Brit- 
ish called for quarter and hauled off. The 
British loss in this engagement is not def- 
initely known. Captain Reid estimated 
it as about twenty killed and wounded. 
On board the Armstrong one sailor was 
killed and the first lieutenant wounded. 

The British commander afterward 
claimed that these boats were merely a 
reconnoitering party and without hostile 
intentions. But inasmuch as the boats 
contained one hundred and sixty armed 
men, a third as many again as were on 
board the Armstrong, and the men gave 
no heed to Reid’s warning, this seems 
extremely improbable. 

In the meantime the news had spread 
through the town and the shores were 
lined with the inhabitants, waiting a re- 
newal of the conflict. The Governor and 
most of the “leading people” of the place 
watched the whole affair from the castle. 

The British were thoroughly angered 
by the failure of their first attempt and 
openly prepared for a more formidable at- 
tack. Much time was spent in prepara- 
tions and manoeuvering, consequently it 
was midnight before the boats, twelve in 
number, advanced toward the Armstrong. 
A raking fire from the privateer’s guns 
staggered them for a moment. ‘Then 
they gave three cheers, made a dash for 
the vessel, gained her starboard bow and 
quarter and the word was “board!” The 
cannon were useless now, but pikes, pis- 
tols and muskets were used with deadly 


effect. ‘The British strove desperately to 
gain the bulwarks, but in vain. ‘They 
were cut down as fast as their heads ap- 
peared within reach. Not content with 
their success the Americans mounted their 
own bulwarks and rigging and fired into 
the crowded boats below. 

After the action had been in progress 
for about twenty minutes, Captain Reid 
learned that both of the junior officers in 
command of the forecastle had been killed 
or wounded and that the enemy were 
gaining a foothold upon the deck. He 
immediately rallied men from the stern, 
where he had been fighting, and made 
such a spirited charge that the British fell 
back in confusion. ‘This decided the en- 
gagement, and the enemy withdrew as 
well as they were able. 

Two boats. which lay alongside filled 
with dead were taken possession of by the 
Americans. From these boats only three 
men escaped unhurt. In another boat all 
were killed save four. The British after- 
wards admitted that they lost over one 
hundred and twenty-five officers and men. 
The American sailors claimed that the 
loss was even greater. The American 
loss was only two killed and seven 
wounded. 

Soon after daybreak the “Carnation”’ 
sailed in and opened fire upon the Arm- 
strong. ‘The latter replied with “long 
Tom,” and so accurate* was the fire from 
this piece that the brig was forced to with- 
draw, with her hull injured and her rig- 
ging much cut up. 

But it was evident to Reid that further 
defence, besides resulting in loss of life to 
his own crew, would be useless, and at his 
order the ship was scuttled. Soon after 
the enemy boarded her and_ set her on fire. 
The American .crew escaped to the moun- 
tains of the island and after various ad- — 
ventures made their way back to the Uni- — 
ted States. 

The British squadron was bound for 
New Orleans, and on account of the delay 
incurred in burying the dead, caring for 


*It is interesting to note that some of the ~ 
British shots went wild, damaged several homes ~ 
in the town and wounded two persons. 
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the wounded and repairing damages, it 
arrived too late for the battle at that place. 
How the result of that battle would have 
differed had the British had this extra 
force, we do not know; but it is safe to 
say that Captain Reid and his gallant 
crew helped in no small way toward sav- 
ing the Crescent City. 06. 


Selim KHobart Peabody, 1852. 


In the death of Dr. Peabody at St. 
Louis on the 26th day of May, we recog- 
nize the loss of a distinguished educator 
and a vigorous organizer and administra- 
tor. He had filled many responsible posi- 

tions, and always with high credit to him- 
self and to the advantage of the institu- 
ions which he served. 

Mr. Peabody was born in Rockingham, 
Vt., the only son of the Rev. Charles H. 
Peabody and Grace (Stine) Ide, his wife. 
His father was a Baptist clergyman, a 
graduate of the Newton Theological Insti- 
tution. His great-grandfather, Col. Ste- 
phen Peabody, of Mount Vernon, N. H., 
led a regiment in the Rhode Island cam- 
paign of Gen. Sullivan; he served also as 
aid at Bunker Hill, and as aid to Gen. 
Stark at Bennington. Another ancestor, 

, Daniel Hobart, was killed at the Battle of 
White Plains, N. Y. 

Selim was a precocious child. He has 
often said that he could not remember 
learning to read. In his eighth year he 
read all the books in the village library, 
and, under his father’s tuition, explored 
the mysteries of English Grammar, an- 
alysing and parsing from Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost. ‘The year 1842-43 was spent 
in the Boston Latin School, where he came 
under the personal instruction of Francis 
Gardner, and twice a day for three months 
recited from the Grammar of Andrews 
and Stoddard fifteen lessons at each reci- 
tation, one being added and one dropped 
each time the class was called up. His 
next school was the academy in Clare- 
mont, N. H., where he came under the in- 
struction of three sons of President Lord 
of Dartmouth College. Here he found 
little teaching worthy of the name, but 


soon learned that his knowledge of Latin 
Grammar was far more complete, both in 
extension and intension, than that of any 
of his teachers. His father had died in 
1842, and left him dependent on his own 
exertions for his college preparation. 
Every dollar he could save was deposited 
between the leaves of an old Greek lexi- 
con, as being the safest bank for the fund 
wherewith he was to defray the expenses 
of his college course. During his stay at 
Claremont (with an uncle) his mother 
had married again. His new father was 
a carpenter with eight children, and Selim 
had to help him in his building each year 
from the opening of spring till the end of 
November. At the age of seventeen he 
began to teach in the public schools of 
Massachusetts during the winters. After 
two terms of such teaching he became 
assistant in the academy at Nashua, N. 
H., where he refreshed his Latin and 
picked up a little Greek. 

In September, 1848, he entered the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. The Central rail- 
road was not then finished as far as Mont- 
pelier. He was dropped, he says, in a 
corn field in Roxbury, thence conveyed by 
coach to Cottrell’s Hotel in Montpelier, 
from which place another coach brought 
him to the Pearl Street House in Burling- 
ton before noon of the next day. He was 
admitted without conditions, but reports 
that he soon found that the conditions 
should have been numerous and severe. 
The quantity of work assigned him “was 
enough to commit him to the submerged 
tenth.” During the fall term he boarded 
himself at a total cost of 62 cents per week, 
but found this to be an unprofitable invest- 
ment. The winters of his first and second 
years were spent in Massachusetts schools: 
During his third year he filled the position 
of first assistant in the Burlington High 
School, teaching six hours, and at the 
same time keping up his college studies. 
Senior year was given to his college du- 
ties, with the exception of the winter 
school in Massachusetts, where much bet- 
ter wages were paid than in Vermont. He 
took his degree with honor, and was at 
once engaged as principal of the Burling- 
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ton High School. The next year he was 
made professor of mathematics in the 
New London Institute, then located at 
Fairfax, Vt. From 1854 to 1857 he 
served as professor of mathematics and 
civil engineering at the Polytechnic Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia. The 
college failing to pay his meagre salary, 
he resigned in 1857, and went to Wiscon- 
sin and entered the office of the U. S. Reg- 
ister for the sale of public lands at Eau 
Claire. In December, 1859, he became 
principal of the high school in Fond-du- 
Lac, Wis. In 1862 he went to Racine, 
where he filled the double office of superin- 
tendent of schools and head of the high 
school. In 1865 he was made teacher of 
natural science in the Chicago High 
School, where he remained six years. 
While here he received several flattering 
offers which he decljned; but in August, 
1871—just in time to escape the Chicago 
fire—he accepted the professorship of 
mathematics and civil engineering in the 
A'gricultural College at Amherst, Mass. 
Here he conducted some remarkable ex- 
periments on the flow and pressure of sap 
in bleeding trees. ‘The credit for these 
was refused him by his superior officer, 
and he in disgust resigned his post, and 
returned to his former position in Chicago, 
serving also as secretary of the Chicago 
Academy of Sciences and director of the 
museum. These duties he gave up in 
1878 to take the chair of mechanical en- 
gineering at the [linois Industrial Uni- 
versity, which had been tendered him at 
the organization of the institution ten 
years before. In January, 1880, tempted 
by a flattering offer of money, he left the 
University to become editor of the issues 
of a large publishing house in New York 
city. One of the enterprises in hand was 
the preparation of the International Cy- 
clopaedia, which he conducted to the letter 
K. But becoming satisfied that the finan- 
cial affairs of the firm were not managed 
safely, he withdrew at midsummer and re- 
turned to his former post at the Illinois 
University, and was made acting regent 
(or president). Important changes were 
effected here in respect to the government 


of the University, which had hitherto been 
in the hands of the students; also in re- 
gard to the examination and admission of 
students, and the correlation and sequence 
of studies, all of which had up to that time 
been very loosely managed. His plans 
and methods were after much and con- 
tinued effort finally carried into effect, and 
the University greatly improved in point 
of organization and efficiency of instruc- 
tion. In 1891 he resigned this post, as 
the trustees did not support him in all his 
schemes, and became chief of the depart- 
ment of liberal arts in the World’s Colum- 
bian E;xposition at Chicago. The duties 
of this post occupied him till 1895. 

In 1899 he was appointed by the com- 
missioner for the United States to the 
Paris Exposition of 1900, as editor and 
statistician, with the duty of preparing 
the catalogue of American exhibits and 
the final report of the commissioner-gen- 
eral. Before this assignment was finished 
he was put in charge of the department of 
liberal arts at the Pan-American E;xposi- 
tion at Buffalo. This included the sub- 
ject of education, the exhibition of which 
at Buffalo was said to be mofe effective 
than the more pretentious one at Paris. 
He also had charge of the educational ex- 
hibit at the Charleston Exposition. From 
the latter place, after a brief vacation, Dr. 
Peabody repaired to St. Louis, where he 
was employed as assistant to the director : 
of exhibits. 

Dr. Peabody received the degree of Ph. 
D. from his alma mater in 1877; that of 
LL. D. from Iowa University in 1881; in 
1900 the French government bestowed on 
him the decoration of Officier d’education. 
He was a Fellow of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, and 
for two years was president of the Na- 
tional Council of Education. He was a 
member’ of the Sigma Phi Fraternity. 

Besides his work on the Cyclopaedia, 
mentioned above, he published an Astron- 
omy, a Higher Arithmetic, a series on 
Natural History for young people, and a 
compilation of documents and speeches of 
notable Americans under the title of Am- 
erican Patriotism. ‘The presidency of the 
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Rose Polytechnic Institute was tendered 
him, as also an appointment as assistant 
secretary of agriculture, under President 
Harrison. 

He was married August 9th, 1852, to 
Mary Elizabeth Pangborn of Burlington, 
Vt. At the commencement in 1894 he 
delivered the University oration. 

He leaves one son, Prof. Charles Pea- 
body, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


Interesting and Valuable Hdditions 
to the Museum. 


eee 
Mr. Robert F.. Lewis has deposited in 


the University Museum a small, but very 
interesting collection of Chinese curios 
which he obtained during the last two or 
three years of his residence in that coun- 
try. Perhaps the best account of the ob- 
jects may be given in the form of a list 
with some annotations. The collection is 
placed in a case by itself in the ethnologi- 


cal room in the Museum. 


The following specimens are included: 


No. 1. Wong-King of Hell—He wears a 
breast-plate inscribed with symbols of the sun 


and moon showing dominion over them. 


- 


This is a finely carved wooden image about 
three feet high, the face and hands being lac- 
quered. ’ 

No. 2. Carved stone head of Buddha.—A 
small hamlet sold this for $2.50. The village is 
*still worshipping the headless image. 

No. 3. Image of the Hundred Handed Buda- 
dha, or goddess of mercy, This is a small 
image beautifully made from white brass. She 


' is supposed to grant more blessings than any 


other god. 

No: 4. Amita, worshipped particularly in 
Tibet, where prayers are reeled off by wind or 
water power on prayer wheels and to whom 
peasants.and priests drone by the hour, “O-mi- 
ta-ful.” 

No. 5. A piece of cornice from the blue porce- 
lain dome of the Temple of Heaven, Peking, the 
headquarters of Confucianism. It is the only 
blue building allowed in China. 

No. 6. Bronze figure of a Water Buffalo, rid- 
den by a boy playing a flute. Paper prayers are 
burned inside the animal. 

No. 7. White Porcelain Brick trom the Por- 
celain Tower, Nanking, built in 1415 A. D., 
wholly of white porcelain. It was destroyed by 
Taiping rebels in 1860. 

No. 8. Head of Gargoyle from the Ming 
Tombs, Nanking, 400 years old. 

No. 9. Dragon Tile from the Confucian Tem- 
ple, Nanking. The roof of this temple is the 


imperial yellow, as is the tile. Five-clawed 
dragons can be used only on imperial temples. 


No. 10. Roof Tile from Confucian Temple, 
Nanking. 
No. 11. Piece of Cornice from Confucian 


Temple, Nanking. 

Nos, 12-16. Gargoyles from Nanking Examin- 
ation Hall, which seats 30,000 students. 

No. 16. Common Tile from same hall. 

No. 17. Paper Dollars offered and burned in 
the worship of idols. Money to burn does not 
impoverish the owner in China, but is supposed 
to fool the gods. 

No. 18. A Pilgrim’s Iron Sandal. Bought, 
offered and burned with incense before the 
traveller’s god to insure a safe journey. 

No. 19. Chinese Sack-Cloth, used in deepest 
mourning; white is the mourning color in 
China. 

No. 20. Model of Chinese Crown and Body. 

No, 21. Official Stamp with which procla- 
mations were headed by the Viceroy, Yu Lee of 
Tientsin, previous to his rout by the foreign 
army. 

No, 22. U.S. Canteen, carried by Mr. Lewis 
during the march to Peking. Many wounded 
soldiers drank from it. 

No. 28. Ancient Revolver used by a Chinese 
trooper in the battle of Tientsin, July 15 and 16, 
1900. 

No. 24. Boxer Knife used in the battle of 
Tiensin; the nicks in the edge were fresh when 
it fell into Mr. Lewis’ hands. 

No. 25. Sword belonging to a Mongolian 
Prince. Lost in his flight from his palace in 
Peking with a force of six hundred Boxers on 
the approach of the allies. 

No. 26. Chinese Officer’s Sword. Imperial 
arms on hilt. Made for China in Germany. 
Captured by Mr. Lewis on the march to Peking. 

No. 27. A Brick from the Great Wall be- 
tween China and Mongolia. 

No. 28. Chinese Gentleman’s Coat. 
only at audience at Imperial Court. 

No. 29. Full Dress Gown. Worn by a Prin- 
cess at receptions. Elegantly embroidered. 


Worn 


No. 30. Winter Stockings, gentleman’s, 
No. 31. Ancient Steel Mirror. 
No. 32. Brick of Tea, such as is used in the 


palaces in Peking, 

No. 33. A Temple Bell, Rest and Hammer. 
Used in Buddhist services when prayers are in- 
toned or at interludes, 

Ge Hy EF: 


A hospital for babies, containing fifty 
cribs and an incubator, is to be given to 
Harvard by the class of 1903 1n memory 
of Thomas Morgan Roth. The building 
will cost $136,000, and will be the best of 
its kind in the world. The gift includes 
a laboratory for the scientific modification 
of milk. No baby over two years old will 
be cared for. 
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Editorial. 


The recurrence of examinations calls us 


back rather abruptly from other interests 
At this par- 
ticular season we are apt to question the 


to our college work proper. 


utility of the examination system and to 
wonder whether some better way of de- 
termining the grade of work a stiident is 
doing can not be found. ‘There is cer- 
tainly much to be said on boti sides. The 


trouble is, with examinations on all sides 


of us, we do not have time to stop to say 
things. ‘There is one consolation~—the 
days pass very quickly. May good luck 


and straight A’s be the fortune of us all. 


The Senior class made its annual peti- 
tion to the faculty for no final examina- 
The result is the same as that of 
It would 
seem as if some satisfactory solution of 
this question could be found. As it is 
now, the work of the senior year is harder 
Besides 


this there is the responsibility of frater- 


tions. 


the petitions of former years. 


than that of any other year. 


nity, managerial, literary and committee 
work which falls heaviest on the seniors. 
The college man’s last year thus becomes 
a round of drudgery. Now this ought to 
The senior year should 
It is pos- 
sible, however, to miss making the most 


be otherwise. 


not be shghted by any means. 


of this year by crowding too much into it. 
The tendency of the well-balanced college 
course should be toward forcing the 
drudgery down into the first three years. 
The last year ought to be valuable not so 
much because of the new material gained 
as for the classification, polishing and 
Ability to use 
knowledge rather than a new supply of 


rounding out of the old. 


learning should be the end of the senior’s 
work, especially in the literary courses. 
Perhaps a smaller number of required 
hours for the last half of the senior year 
is a better solution of the question than 
the abolition of final examinations. In 
justice, some recognition should be given 
the senior for work accomplished and ad- 
vanced standing. What seems more rea- 
sonable than a lightening of his work? 


Surely nothing could be more acceptable. 
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Northfield Student Conference. 


Last year about a thousand young men 
from the Eastern colleges and prepara- 
tory schools attended the Northfield Stu- 
dent Conference. At this Conference the 
mornings and evenings were spent in 
training the men in the most effective and 
aggressive methods of Christian work; 
the afternoons in athletic contests and so- 
cial times. ‘These afternoons gave an op- 
portunity, which is rarely found, for men 
from one college to meet men from other 
colleges and for students of the secondary 
schools to get acquainted with university 
men, | 

One of the most interesting forms of 
recreation at this conference is the Fourth 
of July celebration. In the afternoon a 
field day is held and the various colleges 
compete in all manner of athletic contests. 
In the evening the college delegations are 
assigned places in the large Auditorium, 
and to introduce themselves engage lustily 
in college yells and songs. ‘This lively 
demonstration is followed by the Inde- 
pendence Day oration, this year to be 
given by Judge Seldon P. Spencer of St. 
Louis, Mo. A huge bonfire is then light- 
ed and all manner of performances en- 

aged in until the small hours of the 
morning. 

The Conference this year takes place 
from June 25 to July 5. A few of the 
speakers are Mr. Robert E. Speer, Hon. 
S. B. Capen, Anson Phelps Stokes, G. 
~ Campbell Morgan and John R. Mott, who 
will preside. It is the earnest wish of the 
directors that every preparatory school 
and college of the East may be repre- 
sented there this summer. ‘The expenses 
are light. Camp Northfield, open all 
summer, registered 500 men last season. 
Any one can live there for between $3.50 
and $4.50 a week, or they can live at 
higher priced places, just as they choose. 
The Conference is not a money-making 
scheme. It is run by students for the 
benefit of students, and it is a strong link 
—free from rivalry, devoid of athletic 
rancor—that binds together the colleges. 


Che Silver Bay Conference. 


The Student Bible Conference for 
young women will be held at Silver Bay 
on Lake George from June 26th to July 
7th, inclusive. The City Bible Confer- 
ence for young women will follow almost 
immediately, the opening meeting being 
held on July roth and the closing one on 
July 2oth. 

For the Bible teaching of these Confer- 
ences, the American Committee has se- 
cured Dr. W. W. White, president of the 
Bible Teachers’ School, New York city, 


the Rev. John Timothy Stone, of Balti- 


more, Mr. Harry Wade Hicks, secretary 
for the American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, the Rev. Howard Agnew Johnston, 
of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
church, New: York city; Miss May Blod- 
gett and Miss Caroline Palmer, well 
known in Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation circles. 

Among the speakers for these meeting's 
are Mr, Robert E. Speer, Mr. John R. 
Mott, the Rev. C. A. R. Janvier, of India, 
Dr. William F. McDowell, the Kev. Chas. 
R. Erdman, the Rev. Floyd Tompkins, 
D. D., Miss Mary B. Hill, or Madras, 
India, and Mrs. Nettie Dunn Clark, of 
Lahore, India. 

The athletics will be under the special 
charge of a director who will see that 
there is plenty of opportunity for boating, 
bathing, tramping, tennis, and many ath- 
letic sports. 

A most cordial invitation is extended 
to all members of Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations in colleges and cities to 
attend the Lake George Conference. 


Che Foresters. 


Tennyson’s Last Comedy Played 
by Zollege Women. 


The commencement season at the Uni- 
versity was opened most pleasantly on the 
evening of June 4 by the young ladies in 
their out-door play at Grass Mount. This 
al fresco entertainment has come to berec- 
ognized as the most unique and one of the 
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most attractive features of the closing 
college year, and having so successtully 
passed the experimental stage, it has cer- 
tainly won the right to a permanent place 
upon the commencement programme. 

Having previously given the most 
adaptable of Shakespeare’s comedies, the 
young ladies this year chose that most 
charming of plays for open-air presenta- 
tion of Tennyson’s “Foresters.” Mr. 
M. W. Andrews, to whose ability and un- 
tiring efforts was due the success of last 
year’s production, was again the instruc- 
tor this year, coming from Boston for the 
purpose. 
ladies only four weeks of training and 
the smooth and finished performance last 
night was a triumph of hard work and 
patience over time. 

The weather was as nearly perfect as 
a June evening in Vermont can well be, 
although the cool temperature, combined 
with the long waits between acts, tended 
to chill somewhat the enthusiasm of the 
audience. Nothing, however, not evéii 
the temperature, could detract from the 
beauty of the natural stage setting; the 
picturesque old mansion almost hidden by 
the trees and all lighted by the soit rays 
of the moon, made a background lovelier 
than any painted scene and in keeping 
with it all was the use of garden flowers 
in the place of footlights. 

The cast of characters was as follows: 


Robin Hood, Earl of Huntingdon, 

Miss Marion L. Tracy, ’03 

King Richard, Coeur de Lion, 

Miss Amy P. Morse, ’06 

Prince John, Miss Florence N. Post, ’03 

Little John, Will Scarlet, Friar Tuck, Much, 
followers of Robin Hood. 

Miss M. Elizabeth Durfee, ’05, Miss Geneva A. 
Jones, 704, Miss Frances J. Boswell, °05, 
Miss Frances A. Little, ’04. 

A Justiciary, Miss Bessie E. Lewis, ’06 

Sheriff of Nottingham, 

Miss Sylvia S. Shilvock, ’05 

Abbott of St. Mary’s, Miss Emma P. Bean, ’05 

Sir Richard Lea, Miss Ethel W. Chapman, ’05 

Walter Lea, son of Sir Richard Lea, 

Miss May L. Clifford, ’05 

Maid Marian, daughter of Sir Richard Lea, 

Miss Bertha M. Miller, ’04 

Kate, attendant on Marian, 

Miss Delia N. Harding, ’04 

Retainers, messengers, merry men, mercenar- 
ies, friars, etc. 

Scene—Sherwood Forest. 


He was able to give the young - 


It will be noticed that the leading roles 
of Robin Hood and Maid Marian were 
taken by Miss Tracy and Miss Miller, 
who. scored successes last year as Duke 
Orsino and Olivia in *’fweifth Night.” 
Miss ‘l'racy’s clear voice and enunciation 
was a delight to the audience and her ren- 
dering of the exacting role of Robin Hood 
was spirited and clever, albeit her gestures 
and poses bespoke the eternal feminine. 
Miss Mailler’s delineation of the Queen of 
the Wood was altogether delightful and 
no fairer Maid Marian ever graced the 
professional stage. Miss Harding's 
pretty coquetting with Little John caught 
the fancy of the audience and she made 
one of the hits of the evening. 

These two roles of Marian and Kate 
are the only feminine roles in the play and 
all the others of the cast labored under 
the disadvantage of portraying masculine 
parts. The Merry Men of Robin Hood’s 
band are of a swash buekimg sort, and 
the young ladies betrayed an inexperience 
in swordplay and ale-drinking that caused 
some merriment in the audience. In 
many ways the most difficult part for a 
girl to portray was the character of the 
old man, Sir Richard, which was taken ' 
by Miss Chapman in a way that showed 
conscientious and intelligent work as well 
as dramatic talent.. Robin Hood’s four 
followers were all especially good, Miss 
Boswell’s Friar Tuck being a clever bit of 
character study. Miss Durfee’s spirited 
rendering of the part of Little John prom- 
ises well for the ability to advance next 
year to a more prominent role. Miss 
Jones and Miss Little as Scarlet and 
Much added as much as their less import- 
ant roles permitted, to the general success 
of the play. So also did Misses Post, 
Shilvock, Lewis and Bean in their thank- 
less roles of greater or minor villains. 
Miss Morse, who played King Richard, 
appeared only in the last act but made a 
good impression by her dignified charac- 
terization of the part. 

Music was furnished between acts by 
several college men on mandolins and gui- 
tars, and the graceful songs introduced by 
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the drama added much to the charm of the 
performance. 


Dinety-ninth Zommencement 
| of 
University of Vermont and State 
Haricultural College. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 21st, 1903. 


3.00 P. M. Baccalaureate sermon by the Pres- 
ident at the College Street 
Church. 
7.30 P. M. Anniversary of Y. M. C. A, at the 
First Baptist Church. 
Address by Rev. L. K. Willman of 
Montpelier. 
MONDAY, JUNE 22d. 


2.00 P. M. Class Day Exercises on the Col- 
lege Green. ; 
8.00 P. M. Senior Promenade at the Billings 


Library. 
TUESDAY, JUNE 28rd. 


9.00 A. M. Annual meeting of Phi Beta Kappa 
in Senior Lecture Room. 

10.00 A. M. Annual meeting of Alumni Asso- 
ciation in the College Chapel. 

12.00 M. Breakfast of Alumni Association 
in Gymnasium. 

1.30 P. M. Meeting of Athletic Association in 
College Chapel. 

3.00 P. M. Phi Beta Kappa Oration by Ed- 
ward Caldwell Moore, Ph. D., D. 
D., of Harvard University, at the 
College Street Church, 

7.30 P. M. Kingsley Prize Speaking, College 


Street Church. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24th. 
11.00 A. M. Orations by the Graduating Class. 
Conferring of Degrees. 
2.00 P. M. Corporation Dinner at the Van 
Ness House. 
8.00 P. M. President’s Reception at the Bil- 
lings Library. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 25th. 
9.00 A. M. Entrance Examinations, Williams 
Science Hall. 
MEDICAL COMMENCEMENT. 


8.00 P. M. Exercises of Graduation at the 
Opera House, followed by ban- 
quet at the Van Ness House. 


Music furnished by the Howard Opera House 
Orchestra. 

The Trustees and Facuity of the University 
and the Class of 1903 request the pleasure of 
your company at the above exercises. 


Death of Rollin Ni. Woodward, 1895. 


Rollin N. Woodward, ’95, died of heart 
trouble on June 1 at Auburn, Cal. He 
was well known in Burlington and very 


popular in college. He played on the var- 
sity baseball team and captained the team 
his senior year. After graduating he 
went to Malone, N. Y., where he was 
physical director of a gymnasium. Sub- 
sequently he was in the employ of the Ver- 
mont Marble Company at Proctor, and for 
the past three years he has been in their 
San Francisco office as draughtsman. Ow- 
ing to heart trouble he was obliged to give 
up his work a month ago and went toAu- 
burn, Cal., with his mother, Mrs. Ella 
Woodward, formerly of this city. His 
father was Dr. George Woodward of 
Johnson, Vt. 


Freshman Banquet and Boatride. 


The steamer Chateaugay was chartered 
for the annual freshman banquet, which 
was held Monday evening, June 1st. Dur- 
ing the latter part of the cruise the ban- 
queters retired to the dining room, where 
their appetites were appeased by a sumptu- 
ous repast. ‘Toastmaster Woodman pre- 
sided at the table in an unusually felicitous 
manner. 

The following toasts were proposed: 

President's Address—Black. 

Athletics—Grow. 

“Coeds’’—Carlton. 

The Art of War—Gates. 

Sophomores—Simpson. 

Sports and Pluggers—Grinnell. 

Class Spirit—Watson. 

Past and Future of ’06—Hickey. 


Base Ball. 


VERMONT 5, BOSTON 4. 

After the walk-over which the Univer- 
sity of Vermont base ball team had on Fri- 
day, no one expected the close game of 
Saturday, when the same opponents, the 
Boston University nine, came so near win- 
ning that they claim the game as theirs. 
It is said that the visitors’ pitcher is not a 
student at Boston University and there- 
fore had no place on the team. However 
this may be, he was touched up for 13 hits, 
while the Boston boys connected with the 
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ball safely but once. The error column is 
also in Vermont’s favor, so that one is 
obliged to look further for the close score. 
It is found in the well-nigh fatal fifth in- 
ning, when Clancy hit two batsmen with 
a pitched ball and gave another a base on 
balls. ‘Phen came a passed ball, a hit by 
Powers, at just the right time, and a bad 
error by the generally sure Abbott, all of 
which netted four runs for the visitors. 
Hits by Wills, Woodward and Peck, aided 
by a passed ball in the latter half of the 
fifth, gave Vermont two runs. In the 
seventh Wills and Woodward were given 
passes to first, the former scoring on 
Peck’s single and Orton’s out. In the last 
half of the ninth Woodward reached first 
on an error by shortstop, stole second and 
scored on Orton’s hit. The ball was 
thrown by Forbush to Tuck and the decis- 
ion was one of the closest an umpire has 
been called to make at Athletic Park this 
year. It was vigorously protested by the 
visitors, who started to leave the field, only 
returning with a change in umpires and 
after it had been shown that it was for 
their financial interest to play the game 
out. Woodward's run tied the score. The 
visitors got two men on bases in their half 
of the tenth. For Vermont Davis reach- 
ed first on an error by first baseman Pow- 
ers; Mitchell was retired by Spellman; 
Wills reached first on Leonard’s error; 
Orton, who was running for Davis, going 
to second; Woodward forced Wills out at 
second ; then, with two men out Brooks hit 
the ball down right field and Orton trotted 
home with the winning run, 

The features of the game were a pretty 
running catch by Peck, Abbott’s unas- 
sisted double play and a good stop by 
Mitchell, retiring the side with two men 
on bases in the ninth inning. Clancy 
pitched for the first five innings and Davis 
for the last five. ‘The score follows: 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 


abrbhtbpoae 
Cra V INES sce om, 6 Ls dns em ante oe pert Wy Whe Opa i 
Leonard iat. tere Ner...8.6 ss SOU eo hes 00TL 
POW CTA ees ca tee Bi ieee AT KOM es MeL et 
Gly Oran ee ate eee 4000100 
Spellmany eree ts tosses. a. 4°-0:0 0 20 0 
Green, Sb eeet © okeeate as 4 0,0; 2 0 0 
FOrDash, eps eedads iii sers 31°00 2 4 0 


LUC PORN Yai. Lb tebe kk PRE Oe 3 11) 0:10 6.40.50 
S.POWers, (Dis. vcceses acer 3. eee acd, 
TOAST. 5 cs. ee eee 31 <4 LLB ee 
*Last inning not finished. 
VERMONT. 
abr bh tb poae 
WW Ood ward, | 8Diw.s\iccphteues ee 4. (2 ede Buse eedo tO 
BTrOOKS, "(Cy cl saints seen 6° ALT ews ner 
Peck, ‘xviii avo» CHE 5 O. Bee at 01 
Orton, «Cr Maite os sive aie eer 40 1° 2°39 3.0 
Tobin, (2b000..62 Passat Bit 0 2D oO. 
Clancy; p. cv lbieew ae tee 5 80) 2 R22 eee 
Davis). Dp. Vee ee ees 3 ae ee 
AbDbDOtE LD Ve ose Citeete eens 200. 1 aires: 
Mitchell,’ ‘Ss: Si. oe 50:70 SO) 2 ap s0 
Wills, 1) £54... tee. teen Awards ee eee tue Ob 
Total s.ices.cc ) Yonsei 44.513 13 3018 3 
Seore by innings:— 
1 .2.'3 > 4 ie eae 
Bo ee eee ate 000040000 0—4 
Vermont), Qeovine 000 02 01 0 1 1—5 


Harned Earned runs, Vermont 3; stolen 
bases, B. U. 8, Vermont 8; double play, 
Abbott unassisted; first base on balls, off 
Powers 2, Clancy 5; struck out, by Powers 
8, by Clancy 4, by Davis 5; passed balls, 
Tuck 1, Orton 1; time, 2 hours 15 minutes; 
umpires, Barrett ’05 and Dr. Wasson; 
scorer, Pomeroy ’04. 


oT. LAWRENCE, SHUT OUT. 


The University of Vermont base ball 
team easily defeated the nine from St. 
Lawrence University at Athletic Park 
Saturday. Woodward was in the box for 
Vermont and held the visitors down to 
three hits and not a run. In fact, St. 
Lawrence men reached second base only 
twice. Woodward led the home team in 
batting, making four hits, with a total of 
seven bases. The only features of the 
game were three double plays and a pretty 
catch by Clancy in right field. The score 
follows: 


VERMONT. 

abr bh tb poae 

Wiaills, BD ais at ore ee eee 4:21 (2 50y Ss so0 
ELVECHINGO Ns teens sores 1000000 
Bropksy) ks j.)2aeath seien's ent 4 Dee 0 
IPO CK i Us ioc ass. ete acts wane 5 3 25250. Ca0 
IWOGd Ward!) ints cus coe eaente Bae Mes Tea eli) 
Topin: 20st eps Meee ae erate 6° eee ore 
ClaAN CY 5° BUTE Aes ce eee & (2422 ea 
OPO; WCis tae cee 51 bali Ono 
Abbott, LD ioe. warn cece cee ene 3° 08) ope dee 
IMULCHEL asec e ate en mec re 4 Lee ee 
Totals. CaMne tees cohen 41 12 19 26 2713 2 


ST. LAWRENCE. 
abr bhtb poae 
0 


Wae2ener.- iGsios tun sicasenenaee 450 0 50) Sona 

Bheldon,ty 2b teen Geese ccs e 4° 0 OOS 2h gaa 
Maver. }Lbis. ce oes cea oe 4 0 2 216 252 
TICWOY vis Diss tapes cle) etomenetcs 4.0.4 7) ieee 
Wilson, (oD, etre sae eee 4°0 0,0) 2eeea 
Hoard. lite riser Be ce Told eee 3.10" 10. O SOS Gia 
YA LOX ANGE: (69.70 Soniewicte hb vee opie 2.:0. 0.0 2a 
FLOATON, VANE Si, ubesven veleee vere 10 0 GO }0muaee 
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ROELARSIPEEIUE EC acehswelph cansces SURO 0 1 OG 
PE VRPT Lia hos Wa cis wen cswses Se Or Gea t?'6 
Sige cht al ay 2 3° 0 3723 12 4 
*Brooks hit by batted ball. 
Score by innings:— 
eer Beas ert 8.9 
WHARERAGTECHE uc sis o's « a7 0 2 0-0. 1:0 *—122 
St. Lawrence ...... 0000000 0 0-0 


Earned runs, Vermont 8; two base hits, 
Woodward, Orton (2), Wills, Abbott (2); 
three base hit, Woodward;stolen bases, 
Vermont 4; first base on balls, off Dewey 
2, off Woodward 1; struck out, by Wood- 
ward 8, by Dewey 1; double plays, Wilson 
to Mayer, Woodward to Tobin to Abbott, 
Mitchell to Tobin to Abbott; passed ball, 
Wagner; Time, 2 hours; umpire, O’Hol- 
loran; * 


MANHATTAN 4, VERMONT o. 


In what was in many respects the pret- 
tiest contest of baseball seen at Athletic 
Park this year, the University of Ver- 
mont team was shut out by the nitie from 
Manhattan College, a nine who have 
beaten Columbia by a score of 16 to I and 
Cornell by a score of 4 to 9. For seven 
innings neither side scored, although the 
bases were full several times and Davis 
would have scored in the fifth if Peck had 
not been forced at second at the same 
time. Both Davis and Minahan pitched 
fine ball, Davis being as steady as a clock 
and striking out eleven men. Minahan 
struck out five men, gave four passes to 
first and hit three men with a pitched ball. 
He kept the hits well scattered, however, 
and in this way was more successful than 
was Davis. ‘The game was a splendidly 
fought contest until the eighth inning. In 
the first half of that inning Minahan sin- 
gled; Mullins struck out. and Rock sent 
the ball into Wills’ hands; then Cotter, 
with two strikes called and two men out, 
sent the ball almost down to the west 
fence for a home run, Minahan also scor- 
ing; Duff reached first on Tobin’s error, 
but Zimmerman retired the side by an- 
other fly to Wills. In the last half Wood- 
ward singled but a moment later he was 
retired at second and Tobin at first by a 
double play; Clancy and Orton each hit 
for a bag, but Hutchinson, who _ took 
Mitchell’s place at this point, fanned the 
air and the side was out. In the first half 
of the ninth Krebs struck out for the 
third time; Fitzhenry batted the ball over 


the first base and Clancy gathered it in a 
sensational catch, the like of which is sel- 
dom seen on the diamond, in that he was 
running with the ball and caught it with 
his left hand extended at arm’s length; 
MacPhillips singled and then Minahan 
sent the ball down the field for another 
home run, MacPhillips also scoring; Mul- 
lins struck out. In the last half of the in- 
ning the varsity players were retired in 


one, two, three order and the game was 


over. In addition to the two home runs 
and Clancy’s sensational play, running 
catches by MacPhillips, Krebs and Tobin 
were the features of the game. 

The tabulated score follows: 


VERMONT. 
abrbhtb poae 
WMD Se etter ee Sam cite ecee te 2 ed io bi leg A du | 
ES UONES: 1 Ts ceRhe ade cund cones NOY Waar te OG 
Le(volles, TiS eee Saeepe HP EE geet Ayn at ay Que ler O 
NWO Wards) S030 5 0.250 oeese Ae Ly OL ORE CeO 
ARM a HgTe AVA oVac ke ie Pe SEMI i SrOssOhs (0b, eee? 
CONIC Ve mello ae ce enscedaeee ste ere Re) bre see Oe OP 
CDISTOMAAIGHe a Radabicntcesblgane sen 4.°04%2)) 2elie 20 
BCom SOthy yeas o. 5's bla teen PO's Oi OMQi0; oO 
BVI RCMC De Sa Cututy kis cittes/se ech 6 20. Ooh s0uae 
Sayre eta de a Hai ateckee wl ooo! Ol O20 OSs 6 
BINCHUCULpeticmeta ae saree as ce st. SL SOT Oe, LOG 
MANHATTAN. 

abrbhtbpoae 
VAULT TIIS® SOK ee Sette tet sles cie's GO 10 Ome oO 
sole hae ORIG = Cert tyik Pye ee eter 400 Oe POO 
COOL GI Ne ao.cak ic te dere alee ane os ANI Taiy Ay hay ie Aare | 
POUT ee GU ree Pache a cashtevccle ciaetes << APOL Y carter 6 
AlmMmMerman), ~ 8Dedes case cod cts 400% 0 Teele 0 
LETHE OSES YES CS A SOs ee ALY Ot eT Tama OO 
ke aMeny, licdeeaeeat scl f 4 OO) Oe totes 0 
IVE CEOS EEN ETT DS: le, NH ee attielersi were aa Ta ee 9 oe Wht 
PET IVEIR TY VTech sce as a 4.2 Bebe OU oO 
PORLIS (Aenihoctcat erga ce cas Sear t 1k Dao 

Score by innings:~ 

1S Bis Ou UA? oO ve Bigtikad Shek 

Warmont 5. sin tee: 0000000000 
Manhattan ....... 00000 00.2 24 


Harned runs, Manhattan 4; home runs, 
Cotter, Minahan; stolen bases, Manhattan 
1; first base on balls, off Minahan 4; struck 


out, by Davis 11, by Minanan 5; double 

. plays, Mullins to Cotter; hit by pitched 
ball, Brooks, Wills, Tobin; time, 1h. 40m.; 
umpire, Robinson; scorer, Bassett. 


MANHATTAN 9, VERMONT 1. 


The expected happened at Athletic 
Park June 5, when the Manhattan College 
team again defeated the University of 
Vermont nine. It was largely a pitchers’ 
battle, in which MacPhillips had slightly 
the better of the argument in that Clanev 
gave eight bases on balls. In the second 
inning, Duff, the first man at bat, sent the 
first ball pitched down the field for a home 
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run; Zimmerman was given a base on 
balls and stole second; Krebs got in the 
way of a pitched ball, a trick which he 
kept up during the game, and was given 
his base; MacPhillips singled and Zim- 
merman scored, Krebs going to second; 
Minahan reached first on an effort to re- 
tire Krebs at third, MacPhillips going to 
second; O’Brien struck out; Mullins 
reached first on an ineffectual attempt to 
retire Krebs at the home plate, MacPhil- 
lips going to third and Minahan to sec- 
ond; Cotter hit for a base and MacPhil- 
lips and Minahan scored, Mullins going 
to third; a moment later Mullins was out 
in trying for the home plate and Fitz- 
henry retired the side by striking out. In 
the fourth inning O’Brien made the cir- 
cuit on a two base hit, an error by Mitch- 
ell and a wild pitch. In the eighth the 
visitors added three to their score on a 
base on balls, a single and Zimmerman’s 
home run.  Vermont’s only run was 
made in the seventh, when Brooks was 
given a pass to first, stole second and 
scored on hits by Woodward and Tobin. 
The prettiest play of the game was a good 
catch by Peck in the first inning, followed 
immediately by a double play to Tobin. 
The score follows: 


VERMONT. 

abr bhtb poae 

WALIS, List 78. i cantchetoratetoleietaletets Ae Or We ae 2 G0 
ITOOKSArIn eA een eater es 2 lems: Ox) 
Peck. (Riss, SOc se eecean es SUL CCT te ise ask 
WYiGOdWard= ssc. ob... oooeeere SanO ele 0 1 
BLO DIRS: / QD we oc. aoe ae ee on) echoes |) ds) 
CiRMevontetiant ehod,) AMO Aue a, 2) 3 or Odean 3.70 
OLrtony oC. pepe < sbincs is cee SO ere aes? FO 
‘ADDO SIStED.came incur eeeene SeOA Oto: = 0-0 
Mitchell) Assist eee AXA O hs CU oe CY Ue aa 
WGCAIS SR Ath ore, cabins sR aetee Sit otto 25%. '3 


*Pitzhenry out, hit by batted ball. 
*Duff out, for running out of base line. 


MANHATTAN. 
abr bhth poae 
MEUUINS AS i, sia token eid eae AOE OE. 220 
COLLET PISC) Do eee keen Bape dts aba th ahve Opecem k 
Mitzhenrys 2nd pee eee APSO sr yee) 
Dutt cig iewicia reece 4,2) 1 34-10 62 0 
ZAMMEPMAN- usa Ds. se ecewens Jee lao UO 
Fires; 7.) Bit -w acces eee Dieter Owe Gere) 0) 
MePhillipnsiy wince ination BL aleb are OF 23° 0 
Minaha ttm eecrun..5 2 sete A Oe ere). 
O'MrienWer as hep setes.e oeee AA eee 0.0 
T Ota lS Pepe uence ¢ 32° 9 51227 9 2 
Score by innings:— 

12 oat ED BPEL OC Oo 

Vermont ties dees cs oe 070''0 1000) 0410 0— 
Manhattan ........ 0: B01; 0, 00) 32 09 


Earned runs, Vermont. 1, .Manhattan 6; 
two-base hits, Wills, O’Brien; home runs, 
Duff, Zimmerman; stolen bases, Vermont 


© 


3, Manhattan 8; first base on balls, off 
Claney &, off McPhillips 3; struck out, by 
Clancy 9, by McPhillips 7; double plays, 
Peck, Tobin; hit by pitched ball, Krebs 3, 
O’Brien; time, 2 hours, 20 minutes; um- 
pire, Robinson; scorer, Bassett. 


Locals. 


W. M. Brown, ex-’05, was in town re- 
cently. 


The civil engineering students went to 
Caspian Lake, Greensboro, on Tuesday, 
for summer school work. Professors But- 
terfield, Barrows and Coit have charge of 
the men, 


The 1906 baseball manager must be a 
hustler, for he had his men equipped with 
jerseys bearing the class numerals in time 
for the second class game. This seems to 
be a custom worth keeping up. 


On the forenoon of Memorial Day the 
sons of Converse Hall and the “Mill” met 
on the campus for their annual game. The 
“Mill” won 15 to 8. ‘The batteries were 
Marble and Grow for the “Mill”; Sher- 
burne and Whipple for Converse. 


The U. V. M. second team was de- 
feated at Montpelier on Memorial Day by 
the score of 6 to 4. Errors in the outfield 
were responsible for the loss of the game. 
Batteries, Skinner and Heath for the sec- 
ond team; Parker and Miner for M. S. 


The second game between the sopho- 
mores and freshmen was played at Ath- 
letic Park June 2d and was keenly con- 
tested throughout. The work of the soph- 
omore infield was rather ragged at times. 
Both Fogg and Marble did good work in 
the box, although Marble weakened in the 
eighth inning and gave way to Skinner, 
who allowed no more runs. ‘The score 
was 7 to 5 in favor of 1906. As the jun- 
iors and seniors have not organized teams 
this season, the faculty cup goes to the 
freshmen. 
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Alumni Notes. 


REV. ARIEL ANSON BAKER, 1851. 

Mr. Baker’s death at Manchester, lLa., 
on the 16th of May, is reported in the 
Congregationalist of Miay 30th. He was 
born in Enosburg, Dec. 9, 1826, the son 
of John Baker; was fitted for college at 
Bakersfield Academy under J. S. Spalding 
and entered in 1847. He was graduated 
from Andover Theological Seminary in 
1854, ordained to the Christian ministry 
Aug. 30, and had his first charge in Peta- 
luma, Cal., where he remained till 1857. 
From 1858 to 1865 he was pastor in Corn- 
wall, Vt.; then in East Concord, N. H., 
one year; in lowa 1867-76; in Hardwick 
and Winooski, Vt., the next four years; 
then in Iowa again. He retired from ac- 
tive service about a year ago. Weare un- 
able to give more than the barest outlines 
of his career, as he was One who never 
made any response to requests for infor- 
mation. 


Med. 64. Dr. O. L. Watson of Mont- 
pelier died at his home in that city on May 
25. He was a retiréd physician and was 
75 years old. After graduating from the 
University he went to West Topsham, 
Vt., where he practiced from 1867 till 
1890. In 1890 he removed to Montpelier 
and retired from active practice. He 
leaves a widow and two children, Dr. H. 
L. Watson, Med. ’87, now practicing in 
Montpelier, and Mrs. D. C. Hayes of 
Waterbury Center. 

Rev. Benjamin Swift, 86, of Orwell, 
and Rev. H. J. Kilbourn, ’93, of Brad- 
ford, were in town last week attending 
the Congregational Convention of Ver- 
mont. 


Ex-’95. The marriage of Walter O. 
Lane and Miss Ellen C. Putney took place 
Tuesday afternoon at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. L. P. Wood on South Willard 
street. After a short wedding journey, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lane will reside on Cliff 
street in this city. 


George W. T. Whitney, A. B. ‘97, A. 
M. ’o2, a graduate student at Cornell for 


the past three years, anda last year a fellow 
in the Sage School of Philosophy, has 
just been appointed instructor in philos- 
ophy at Bryn Mawr College. The de- 
partment is in charge of David Irons, Ph. 
D., 94, who for several years was an in- 
structor in philosophy in Cornell. Dr. 
Irons was professor of philosophy at Ver- 
mont during Prof. Torrey’s year cf ab- 
sence in Europe. 

98. John C. Torrey, who has been 
visiting in town recently, has accepted a 
position as bacteriologist in the Sea Side 
Hospital, Staten Island, N. Y. 


‘oo. The engagement is announced of 
Miss Marion FE. Watson of Schenectady, 
N. Y., to Henry B. Oatley. 


Ex-o1. George E. Nelson, Derby 
Line, Vt., recently received notice from 
the war department that he had been 
found qualified for a commission in the 
army. Mr. Nelson took his examina- 
tions in April and only four, out of fifteen 
taking the examinations, were successful. 
He will be commissioned a second lieuten- 
ant very soon and will be the eighth Uni- 
versity of Vermont man to become an ot- 
ficer in the army within the last five years. 


"or. Edwin W. Lawrence of Rutland, 
Vt., has been appointed assistant attorney 
in the office of the assistant attorney-gen- 
eral for the postoffice department, to suc- 
ceed Daniel V. Miller, recently removed. 
Mr. Lawrence is already in Washington, 
and will take up his duties at once. 


bd 


02. G. C. Gould, who is employed in 
the offices of the Standard Oil Co. at Al- 
bany, N. Y., visited friends in town re- 
cently. 


E.x-’02. Charles S$. Dow went to Bos- 
ton last week, where he has accepted a po- 
sition with the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Telephone Company, 
operating between Boston and Providence. 


‘02. The marriage of Miss Lillian 
Valentine to Cassius R. Peck took place 
last Tuesday afternoon at the home of the 
bride’s parents, Major and Mrs. A. B. 
Valentine, in Bennington. After a short 
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wedding trip, Mr. and Mrs. Peck will re- 
side on Adams street in Burlington. 

03. Charles P. Merrill went last week 
to Bayonne, N. J., where he has a position 
as electrical engineer. 


At Syracuse the faculty has ruled that 
elections of subjects for the following 
year must be made in the spring. ‘The 
primary object of the rule is to do away 
with the annoying delays occasioned by 
the indecision in choice of work every fall. 
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Editorial. 


The heroes of our Ninety-Ninth Commence- 
ment are now Alumni. The degrees have been 
conferred and the marshal has led the class of 
1903 from the parade ground of study to the 
battlefield of life. The farewells have been 
spoken to friends and scenes of four years of 
happy life. The future is to be in a different 


environment. Although the last examinations 
have been passed, the highest test of education 
is yet to come—the severe trial of practical 
life. The American college aims to produce 
men capable of living the highest rather than 
scholars whose practicality is minimized by too 
many theories. So the studies of the Ameri- 
can curriculum are not allowed to crowd out 
the cultivation of those qualities and methods 
which are most prominent in actual life. 

Horace and Ovid are no longer the tutors of 
the incipient statesman, but courses in Inter- 
national Law and practice in college politics, 
which are entered upon as seriously and as 
practically as any contest in Ward Four. The 
future business man supplements his study in 
Economics and Statistics by hard work at prac- 
tical management of college organizations. The 
journalist gains experience on the staff of his 
college publications. Even the scholar, the stu- 
dent of classic lore, has his contemplation of 
dusty volumes interrupted and made spicy by 
work in the up-to-date sciences and by grasp 
of current events. 

The members of the class of 1903 have spent 
four years—the best years—of their life in the 


‘~ atmosphere of a typical American college. They 


have gained from their university all that 
modern methods and equipment could give 
them. The scene of their work has been one 
of the most beautiful college sites in all the 
world. From men and from environment 
alike has been the opportunity for the greatest 
help and inspiration. We cannot but believe 
that these things have left an indelible stamp 
on the characters of the graduates. We think 
that their equipment for life is more complete, 
their development is more perfect on account 
of them. As they have builded into their 
character choicest blocks from the things 
around them, they have builded themselves into 
their college. The class of 1903 has become a 
part of our alumni. We regret to see them 
go from us—we rejoice at the stronger bond 
which connects us with the larger sphere of 
activity toward which we are hastening. We 
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are assured of their continued interest in us as 
a college—we know that they will teach us 
noble lessons of loyalty in time to come. so 
we bid them Godspeed—‘‘Farewell and stand 
fast, 1903.” 


President’s Hddress. 
Friends: 

It lacks but one year of being a century ago 
that the first graduating class took formal 
leave of this University. To-day the ninety- 
ninth class welcome you to this time honored 
custom of commencement week. We have made 
public this our last meeting as an undergradu- 
ate organization, not because we have anything 
of striking merit to present, not because we 
wish to flaunt in the eyes of the public these 
tokens of our preeminent position, but because 
you are our friends. To-day our interests are 
yours as well. Hither you possess some par- 
ticular interest in some particular member of 
this class, or else we have a mutual interest in 
the welfare of this dear old college and wish 
Godspeed to those who go out as her alumni. 

This is our day. We have met beneath these 
pines not so much to entertain perhaps as to 
enjoy. Today the smoke of coilege pipes min- 
gles for the last time in a common cloud. We 
bequeath to you to-day the annual grist of 
advice, we drop the proverbial tear. We think 
to-day the thoughts of ninety-eight preceding 
classes. We have come together to review 
the past four years; years which have been so 
full of pleasant things and yet so determining 
we think of the future of us all. For us this isa 
time of parting with old friends. You will 
pardon us then if we should here and there 
indulge in that which seems to you but weak- 
est sentiment, if here and there we cause a 
smile to pass which you may not understand. 

As the time of graduation comes, the college 
man becomes a serious individual. The care- 
free days of college life are done and hence- 
forth the craft which bears his destiny can 
have at its helm but one hand—his own. ‘The 
time has come when his steel is to be tried. 
The skill, the nerve, the perseverance gained 
in college days is to be made of practical use, 
or if absent, is to make its absence felt. 

An Englishman at Oxford said: “It is a good 
thing to be able to loaf well. It softens the 
manners and does not allow them to become 
fierce, and there is no place for it like the 
streams and gardens of an ancient university.” 
These words are true. It is a science to know 
how to recreate oneself, but woe to him who has 
made that science the object of his college 
course. However this is not a time to speak 
evil forebodings. We came here with high 
ambitions. We have striven for their realiza- 
tion, and now, for better or worse, our college 
generation has reached its end. A few hours 
more and we shall have taken formal leave of 
this University and mingled with the countless 
numbers that go to make up the great uni- 
versity of the world. 


Should some one choose to ask what has been 
the best product of our college course, we 
would give but one answer. We have ac- 
quired that inestimable virtue which makes 
men burn to get away from the narrow circle 
of their own selfish lives, which makes the 
true type of college man a blessing to his kind, 
virtue is a knowledge of his own ignorance. 
The four years of University training have 
given him a glimpse of the universe of knowl- 
edge, but, more than this, it has given him 
the magic key by which its doors are now to 
open—The power to think. This the world de- 
mands to-day of all men. By it alone can 
one succeed in the intricacies of modern busi- 
ness or in a chosen profession, Some one has 
said: “The aim of the American university has 
been to make thinkers rather than scholars. 
It has preferred to be rather the mother of men 
than a school of scientists.” The develop- 
ment of men and women of active influence 
and strong personality rather than great schol- 
ars, has been rightly the ideal of the Ameri- 
can college. We hope that the University of 
Vermont has bequeathed to us some of these 
virtues. 

The class of 1903 have few words of advice 
to leave. Advice is easy to give, easy to dis- 
regard. As we let the mantle of senior re- 
sponsibility fall we doubt not the ability of 
those upon whom .it falls. The present junior 
class, judging from their ability to manage 
the affairs of the general public, will be abund- 
antly able to manage their own when the oc- 
casion comes. 

We sincerely hope that a broader inter-fra- 
ternity feeling may come to prevail in this 
University. That such a sentiment is a crying 
need there is no doubt. We also hope that 
the University authorities will adopt a more 
aggressive mode of putting their claims before 
possible college men. It is exceedingly damp- 
ening on the spirits of a man to talk Vermont 
to some aspiring prep, school boy until his de- 
cision is all but made, only to see him carried 
away by some official representative of another 
college. This is an age of advertisement. A 
well known graduate was heard to say re- 
cently: “I have visited most of the colleges 
and universities of the world, but I have yet to 
find one more beautifully located than Ver- 
mont.” And yet the people of this State, to 
say nothing of other States, are ignorant of 
all this. This University is the crowning 
beauty of a beautiful State, and she deserves 
better recognition, but recognition can come 
only by putting representatives on its field, 
more Vermont football coaches in preparatory 
schools, by better recognition in the press, by 
constructing an athletic field upon which the 
preparatory schools of the State can contend 
in an inter-scholastic meet. The alumni can 
do much, but not all. The University itself 
must have an up-to-date aggressive spirit. 


Members of the Faculty: 

At last the time has come when we no longer 
fear the cross-mark seal which you have, in 
the years gone past, been prone to stamp upon | 
our rising ambition. Long since have we 
ceased to tremble at your voice. We have 
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packed away amid the relics of a forgotten 
past our large supply of bluff, together with the 
mutilated remnants of our hazy ink-blurred lec- 
ture notes. To-day the red ink stains of the 
past are brushed aside. 

It was Dr. Parkhurst who said: ‘While 
books can teach, only personality can educate.” 
We realize to-day that it is the association with 
strong men rather than the conning over the 
pages of a text-book that has been of greatest 
value. 

For four long years; four of the best years 
of our lives, we have spent our time in order 
that we might be closely associated with you, 
that we might sit under your instruction, that 
we might inherit your methods of work and 
your ideals of thought. 

Your labor and pains, your consecration to a 
noble calling, your self-sacrifice has not been 
without its appreciation and influence upon us. 
There have been times when your opinion and 
ours did not agree. There have been times 
when the cold, unyielding cross-mark of fail- 
ure stamped by you upon the book of fate 
seemed perchance unjust. There have been 
times when we could not understand your in- 
terpretation of the rules which you yourselves 
created, but, no doubt, our judgment has of- 
times been at fault. To-day we say that you 
have acted but the part of men, who, when met 
as men give back a man’s return. 

As the time for parting comes,we say farewell 
honoring you for these years of association, re- 
spectfully bowing to you all, but with a deeper 
reverence perhaps to those older men whose 
blue pencil marks have written in the missing 
links of our imperfect thoughts, whose words 
of encouragement have spurred us on, but most 
of all, whose lives have been an inspiration, 
whose influence and character, whose faith in 
God and men have become, to a measure, ours 
to go with us as the dearest possession gained 
in college days. If you have failed to give us 
this, you have failed in all. 

It is with deep sorrow that we look back over 
our college generation and behold again in 
-memory the faces of two men whose names 
will be forever missing from your roll. We 
would pay a parting tribute to the memory of 
these men in whose classes we received the 
knowledge of great principles, but in whose 
living we found the highest application of the 
principles of true life. 


Classmates: 

The gavel is about to fall upon our last meet- 
ing together as an undergraduate organiza- 
tion. Our associations in college life have in- 
deed been pleasant. Oftimes in the past we 
have been divided in opinion but each time it 
has been with true grace that the minority 
has turned in to support the will of the ma- 
jority. Let me now express my appreciation 
of the honor of acting as your presiding offi- 
cer. It has been an honor and a privilege not 
soon to be forgotten. 

As we look back it seems but yesterday that, 
under the cool starlit skies of October, we first 
floundered in yonder fountain. How cold that 
water seemed! Or when first we scaled yon 
pedestal and pressed our trembling lips to the 


bronze forehead of Lafayette. It came our 
turn to try the Boulder and alas how soon we 
learned that when once that historic stone is 
started on its way that its course leads only 
downward, and yet downward towards the gen- 
eral committee and destruction, 

Together we have struggled upon the grid- 
iron and diamond; together we have plugged 
and flunked and triumphed. Our joys and sor- 
rows have been in common. We have seen half 
our number fall by the way. We have mourned 
together over the death of one of our number, 
whose place in college life seemed to indicate 
for him a future of the brightest kind. But 
at last the longed for day has come. We sorrow 
at the parting and yet we are glad that we can 
Zo. 
The mountain brook, as it dashes down the 
slope, is the central figure of its own small 
landscape, but soon it joins forces with the 
rushing river, which, in turn, is lost in the 
great universe of waters. In college life we 
have played an important role, but, as the 
mountain brook mingles with the larger river, 
so must we be swept away to mingle with the 
great universe of humanity, and yet as truly as 
the mountain stream is the continuous source 
of the river, as truly as it is a vital contributor 


‘to its purity and volume, as surely as it helps 


to bear the commerce of a nation, so have we 
a destiny—obscure perchance, and yet of vast 
importance in the great machinery of human 
life. A part to play which if omitted leaves 
a void that no one else can fill. 

These have been pleasant days, and as we say 
farewell and for the last time we clasp each 
others hands, our one desire is to come again 
and clasp again, in friendship still unbroken, 
on this same spot, meeting again the memory 
of college days undimmed, our loyalty un- 
broken. 

HAROLD JAMES ADAMS. 


Ziass History. 


The last mile-stone of our college course has 
been passed and to-day the goal for which we 
have striven is almost within our grasp. 

During the four years of our life here, we 
have been moulded by the influence of our en- 
vironments and, on the other hand, we have left 
certain impressions on the college world with 
which we have come in contact. The fruits 
of this association may be gleaned from a frag- 
mentary record of the class. 

We were introduced to the college body in 
a sky-rocket fashion by one of our never-to-be- 
forgotten members, who arose in college meet- 
ing and astonished the assemblage by declaring 
that the freshman class would pledge fifty dol- 
lars for the support of Varsity football. The 
groans which arose from his classmates were 
quickly drowned in the applause from the up- 
perclassmen. We feel in duty bound to pass 
quickly over the facts connected with the col- 
lection of that famous pledge and it is suffi- 
cient to say that it is yet subject to payment. 

The cane rush left only a momentary impres- 
sion upon our infantile minds, and that im- 
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pression was not of the bloody conflict itself, 
but of the figure of Secretary Doten, note book 
in hand, ready to set down the name of any 
freshman who should infringe upon the proc- 
lamation of President Buckham, who declared 
in the words of the Treaty of Paris, “Cane 
rushes are and remain abolished.” 

A noble scene of self-sacrifice was enacted, 
when our generosity again came to the front 
and we donated the class football game to the 
sophomores by a score of 17 to 0. 

During the winter and spring we learned, 
much to our surprise, that the faculty actu- 
ally expected us to do some work. And, al- 
though “Hutchy” claimed to have known it 
right along, it must be said, in justice to that 
martyr, that he had shown no outward sign of 
his knowledge. 

In those unsophisticated days, we had not yet 
learned the terrors of mid-years, and true to 
the adage that “fools rush in where angels 
fear,’ we came through our first exams wreath- 
ed in glowing smiles. 

Tennis and baseball played a conspicuous 
part in our curriculum during the spring 
months, and before we realized it the date of 
June 6, 1900, had appeared upon the freshman 
horizon. Now this date was supposed to bear 
a peculiar charm which made it perceivable 
only to a freshman, but it appeared that Brodie 
and some of the other sophomores were so far 
behind in their work that they too caught a 
glimpse of this famous date, and so it came to 


pass that when the freshman class were about. 


to proceed to St. Albans for their banquet, that 
many of our members were forcibly requested 
to tarry yet a while in Burlington. We have 
not time here to describe the struggles which 
ensued nor the strategy which was displayed, 
it is enough to say that every freshman escaped 
before train time and by night the leading 
spirits of the class were gathered in St. Al- 
bans. It was at this time that Robbins, our 
Leander-like president, distinguished himself 
by escaping from the sophomores,swimming the 
roaring Winooski and sailing into St. Albans 
on the water which he had wrung from his 
clothes. 

Final exams came and went with the last 
days of June, and when the marks were sent 
out in July, many a fond parent’s heart was 
wrung and many a would-be sophomore de- 
cided not to reenter college in the fall. 

As the fibers of the oak are strengthened by 
successive years of growth, so our friendships 
were more closely united with each passing 
year. If our members had decreased at the 
beginning of our sophomore year, our class 
spirit was strengthened and we found ourselves 
full able to put the freshmen through their 
paces. Several of them received the cold water 
cure and some acquired such an aversion to 
that liquid that they have shunned it ever 
since. 

Barker and Marshall were deemed worthy 
objects for reform, and accordingly one dark 
and stilly night a picked company of our class 
visited these gentlemen. They were aroused 
from slumber and corralled in their study. The 
center table, with its polished top was liberally 
covered with cold water and then Barker was 


induced to climb upon it in his bare feet. 
Meanwhile Marshall was given a mandolin and 
coerced into striking up a merry tune. The 
scene which ensued was a remarkable one. 
Barker, clinging to the chandelier over his 
head for dear life, endeavored to do a fancy 
clog upon the slippery surface of the table, 
while Deacon Dane encouraged him in this lofty 
ideal by rapping his toes with a cane. Our 
mission was interrupted at this point by the 
voice of Prof. Hayes outside the door.. We 
quickly took our departure down the fire es- 
cape leaving Burbank to explain to the irate 
Professor that the two freshmen had been see- 
ing things and that he had been trying to quiet 
them. 

At the freshman-sophomore game, our 
knights of the pig skin, under the leadership 
of Wilder, redeemed our defeat of the previous 
year by a brilliant victory over the freshmen. 

It was during this year Bourne laid the 
foundation for his future political career, by 
acting as class treasurer and serving on the 
banquet committee. The banquet was held in. 
Plattsburg and the day before it took place an 
advance guard consisting of Mack and Bourne 
were sent to do a little reconnoitering. They 
telegraphed a promising outlook and the class 
boarded the Chateaugay, without a freshman 
suspecting the true state of affairs. It was 
agreed on the way over that when Plattsburg 
was sighted all the class except the committee 
should keep out of sight. The advance guard 
were at the wharf to meet the boat, and the 
look of dismay that spread over their faces 
will not soon be forgotten, as the boat drew up 
to the dock and they saw only three familiar 
faces. The committee sadly informed them 
that the rest of the class had been kidnapped 
by the freshmen and so could not come, but 
just at this point the banqueters, not being 
able to restrain themselves longer rushed off 
the boat, and amid the smiles of Mickey and 
Munat we proceeded to the Cumberland, where 
the banquet was held that night. 

June exams and the summer vacation passed 
in quick succession and we found ourselves 
upon the last half of our course. There were 
no freshmen to be subdued this year and the 
sophs were below our notice, so we spent most 
of our time in a leisurely manner trying to im- 
press our importance upon the underclassmen 
and endeavoring to set the pace for Burlington 
society. , 

It was during this year we learned that Pres. 
Buckham was not the real head of the college, 
but .that affairs were directed by a few of the 
young instructors who had just received their 
diplomas and of course knew all about the 
right way to run a college. 

At the beginning of our senior year we found 
that our ranks had _ been enlarged, if not 
strengthened, by the addition of a handful of 
winnowings which had been cast off by former 
classes. We did our best to make them feel 
at home among us and as a reward they Seat- 
ed themselves comfortably under our political 
tree and snatched for all the plums as they 
fell to the ground. : 
One element came to the front during this year 
which we feel we must commend. Two relics 
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of the days of King Arthur and chivalry made 
their appearance in the persons of Kellogg and 
Prof. Daniels. The former defended the title 
of the ladies’ champion with more or less suc- 
cess among the aspiring male students; while 
the latter plead the co-eds cause before the ab- 
sence committee in words which we must re- 
frain from repeating. 

We would that there was time to give an 
account of Gray’s football report, or to sketch 
Bourne’s love affairs, to say nothing of a son- 
net on the shirts of the poet, orator,and martyr, 
Charles Waddell, but the latter we will leave to 
speak for themselves, and out of respect to the 
friends of the two former gentlemen, we will 
close this history of a class whose record is be- 
yond reproach, by allowing those worthies to 
explain for themselves. 

And now as we separate into the various 
veins of this life’s circulation, we trust that 
the bonds which we have formed as members 
of this class will serve to keep us always in 
touch with each other and with the heart beats 
of our Alma Mater. 

CLARENCE FIELD WORTHEN. 


Boulder Oration. 


Our sacred boulder is an attraction which 
doesn’t attract. That is, it is so little known 
that the casual visitor passes it with scarcely 
a glance, and never dreams that here is a bit 
of rock more interesting than the college itself. 
Even our genial janitor, Lord High Regulator 
of the Universe, after he has finished instruct- 
ing freshmen in everything likely to happen in 
the next half century, from the wiles of the 
Absence Committee and methods of leg pulling, 
successful and unsuccessful, to Rules and Reg- 
ulations in regard to Military Drill, usually 
forgets to mention the boulder. Only once a 
year does it receive public attention, and then 
for a brief space of time, some one tries, usu- 
ally in vain, to make an impression with it 


upon the minds of the class day gathering. 


The exact origin of the sacred boulder seems 
to be shrouded in mystery. There are those 
who say that it is a product of the glacial pe- 
riod, of the time when most of this globe was 
engaged in the grand old game of “freeze 
out” and ice and snow covered the cornfields 
and pumpkin patches of the experiment farm. 
Another theory is that it is simply the heart 
of a quondam member of the Absence Commit- 
tee. 

A third, and in some ways, the most plausi- 
ble explanation of its genesis, is that it is re- 
ally not granite after all, but petrified wood. 
Some time in the distant past, before the 
fountain was placed in the college park, the 
are light in front of the Library, or the incan- 
descent bulbs in Prof. Merrill’s room, there was 
a freshman class that, after the manner of 
freshman classes, was in dire need of careful 
attention. One among the number sadly need- 
ed a bath, and as the horticultural department 
was not in operation he was taken to the Wn- 
nooski river. After the first immersion it was 
discovered that his head was becoming heavy, 
after the third, that it had turned to stone. 


For this reason, from that time forth, pains 
have always been taken to prevent wetting the 
head of a freshman lest a second similar cat- 
astrophe should result. 

If you have looked at it closely you will 
notice numerous irregular indentations on its 
surface which form an_ interesting feature. 
These are caused by the continual scratching 
of matches by members of the faculty to light 
their cigars while waiting for Mathematics I to 
appear. 

But upon the whole, if any of you should 
look at it again at any future time when the 
weight of the flow of wisdom heard now shall 
have passed away, I want you to notice that it 
is almost perfectly round. That is, it is 
built similar in every part, and it always pre- 
sents the same appearance from whatever side 
it is viewed. Moreover, it represents solidity 
and compactness, and nothing short of blasting 
powder can separate the mutual adherence of 
its particles. 

Now all this is just like our class. As a 
class it possesses all these qualities to a degree 
hitherto unknown. No other class has ever 
seen what the boulder stood for, or risen to 
the occasion and exemplified it. The compact- 
ness and solidity of our class has been remark- 
able from start to finish. Any one who re- 
members the first college meeting, and the way 
that we pledged fifty dollars for football, will 
agree with me, Our sophomore baseball team 
was another bright example of this. A careful 
and intelligent study of the results of class 
elections will give an example of the second 
characteristic. With only one exception they, 
to a most remarkable degree, present a same- 
ness of appearance. 

But the most wonderful thing of all has been 
the unanimity with which each and every mem- 
ber of the class has shouldered financial re- 
sponsibility. From the pie-eating giant of the 
North Wing, C. H. Waddell, to that youthful 
engineer, D. A. Young, who was so industrious 
that he had no time to attend college meetings 
or read the Cynic, the class as one man has 
shoved its hands down into its pockets, willing 
and anxious to meet the ordinary and extraor- 
dinary expenses of the class. 

The old boulder has had a hard time of it, 
certainly. After being knocked about pretty 
roughly by the elements for a few million 
years, it at last found rest. But it was soon 
dragged forth from its retreat and made to do 
duty upon University Place. Even here it 
has not had peace. About once in so often a 
lot of freshmen think it their duty to move 
it off across the campus, why no one seems to 
know. But it is the natural propensity of 
freshmen to meddle with everything except 
that which they should, a desire to run the 
universe and perfect confidence in their ability 
to do so seems to animate them. This tendency, 
I regret to say, is not confined to freshmen 
who are undergraduates for some who have be- 
come instructors appear to be afflicted with the 
same disease. 

But let us return to the boulder. Who can 
ever forget that last memorable journey it 
made upon that never-to-be-forgotten Hallow- 
e’en night of 1901? Verily, are the chronicles 
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thereof not written down and preserved in the 
sacred archives of the General Committee? 
Truly that was a wonderful night when Lafay- 
ette heard freshmen algebra and the boulder in 
front listened attentively. But alas, it was 
not allowed to remain by the side of the Mar- 
quis, but was hauled back to its place by an 
enraged janitor. Red paint was at a premium 
that night as alibis were a little later. To 
end the performance, a calf joined the faculty 
and a Lamb rescued the calf. 

A boulder room is to be added to the museum 
where are to be preserved brass casts and brief 
autobiographies of the prominent men that are 
seen by the boulder from year to year. From 
the present list, Gray, the J. P. Morgan of our 
class, and our departed Wilder must be men- 
tioned, nor can Deacon Wells and Joe Brodie, 
the Church and State, be passed by. I will 
speak of Farrington, that great leader of so- 
ciety, who, according to Prof. Perkins is a fos- 
sil chestnut from the tertiary period, and Ab- 
bott who, with his elephantine gait, foghorn 
laugh and distingué bearing, upholds the dig- 
nity of °03 in the highest degree. I come to 
the genius of Kingsland—words are but weak 
things after all, it is, like the man, indescriba- 
ble. I must speak in passing of three juniors 
who deserve a place here. First, Mulheron, of 
journalistic proclivities, who aspires one day to 
edit the Free Press; Bassett, the marvel of wire 
pullers, who attempts to hold the college in 
his inner vest pocket, and whose editorial abil- 
ity equals his political; he expects to be a W. 
R. Hearst and Richard Croker combined. 
Third and last, is Dickie Darling, of whom, as 
of Kingsland, the less said the better; truly 
“nothing from nothing leaves nothing.” 

The sacred boulder has seen much of the 
history of the college written since it was 
placed beneath the noble elms that cast their 
shadows over the front of the Old Mill. I 
should rather say “most of the history,” for the 
wider work of the college belongs to the later 
period. It was nearly sixty years ago that an 
ox team toiled slowly down the pleasant valley 
of the Winooski and rested at last upon the 
brow of the long hill that slopes westward to 
the lake. It bore this precious relic of a time 
when man was not and the ice of eternal 
winter rolled over the mountains and down 
the valleys of New England. 

Then there was but a small college crowning 
that hill, small in numbers, with only a single 
building, and poor, as it always has been in 
money, but rich in hope of the future, and in 
the possession of a few grand minds who had 
given their lives to training’ the youth of the 
Green Mountains in that which was highest 
and best. Slowly the college grew in numbers, 
and new men came to teach along with the old. 
Then came the Civil War, and now the boulder 
saw many of the sons of the collegegoforth from 
her halls to fight for the Union. Many of 
them never returned to take up their work 
again. Patriotism was more than education 
in those days, and the attendance fell away to 
a handful. ‘Then the boulder saw the slow re- 
growth of the college after the war, and the 
addition of the “Aggies’ Paradise.” 


Then it beheld a sight that caused even its 
heart of granite to shake, and firm as it was, 
nearly shattered it to pieces, for verily, skirts 
were to be seen along the corridors of the 
Ancient Mill and bird-like voices to be heard 
in recitation rooms. The co-eds had arrived. 
The boulder at first tried to get away, but 
finding at last, as many others have found, 
that it couldn’t get away from the eternal 
feminine, with a shuddering sigh, it resigned 
itself to fate. Now it has become so ac- 
customed to them that it even allows freshmen 
co-eds to seat themselves upon it while they 
chatter unintelligibly to each other, and never 
makes objection, although at times it looks 
weary, and oh, so disgusted. 

At the same time there was called to the 
President’s chair one who was to hold it long 
and ably. 

A decade more and it beheld its old friend 
the Mill torn to pieces, remodeled and re- 
paired. It was changed to such a degree that 
one would not recognize it as the original 
building except for one thing, namely, the 
system of ventilation. This system is pre- 
cisely the same that was in vogue in the log 
cabins of our New England ancestors a cen- 
tury and a half ago. It is remarkably chiefly 
for the great amount of fresh air that can be 
obtained in mid-winter without raising the 
windows. Another important point to be noted 
is this, the architect who designed this later 
structure was without doubt a careful student 
of Latin literature, for the halls, passages, and 
stairways are modelled with exactness upon the 
Labyrinth of the Aeneid. 

Soon after this came the statue of Lafayette. 
Then, given by generous hearted sons of Ver- 
mont who loved their Alma Mater and wished 
to see her prosper as they had prospered, 
beautiful buildings began to rise upon the brow 
of College Hill, each as it was needed, with 
each came more students and a broadening of 
instruction, until as the boulder looks forward 
into the twentieth century it knows that it is 
part of an institution that is truly that which 
its founder contemplated, the University of 
Vermont. 


Campus Oration. 


A certain history of the college very carefully 
compiled is found in the catalogue. The real 
history is unwritten. It is composed of the 
stories and traditions of the campus. The 
first is a history of material growth. The sec- 
ond is vastly more important for it is a record 
of social development. In the broadest sense 
the life of the campus is the life of the college. 
Mill and Dorm. have their own traditions, their 
own life distinct and separate. The cam- 
pus is the college, the common meeting ground 
of all, the clearing house of the university 
System. Look back over your own college 
career and see if its pleasantest memories are 
not bound up in the campus. Under its trees 
hopeless victims of the committee habit meet 
to compare notes and concoct startling and 
original lies, and somehow the air of the cam- 
pus preserves these creations to become a 
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stimulus and inspiration to classes yet unborn. 
Here the ruthless tyranny of a flinty hearted 
faculty is loudly denounced by men who after- 
wards bow down meekly and wisely before the 
domineering committee. If they don’t, the 
campus sadly closes their record with “gone 
but not forgotten.” 

Along its gravel paths succeeding genera- 
tions of squalling freshmen have been borne 
and cast, howling, into the cool waters of the 
fountain for a much needed bath. Under its 
influence we have seen prospective ministers 
change to life insurance agents, and red headed 
boys to politicians. It would seem that the 
innate depravity of human nature is sometimes 
proof against the most elevating influence. 

And the military drill. Who that has ever 
seen it can forget the strange and wonderful 
formations as they charge across the green 
perforating the astonished atmosphere with 
blank cartridges and original .cuss words, 
while the physical wrecks feebly play ping pong 
or football undisturbed. We have watched 
with unholy joy while our revered, if somewhat 
antiquated, faculty fell on their necks in wild 
pursuit of the elusive baseball while a proces- 
sion of undergraduates trotted joyfully around 
the bases, when for the first and only time in 
the history of the University, the students 
came out on top. 

To the returning graduate it is the campus 
which brings back the memory of the days 
gone by when they too helped to shape its des- 
tiny. We pass away and in the course of time 
‘are forgotten, but the memory of the things 
we have done we leave behind us to become a 
page in the long traditions of the campus. 
Lucky if the record speaks nothing but good. 
No man can pass through college and remain 
unchanged. No man can pass through college 
without leaving the impress of his own indi- 
viduality, and this influence, whether for good 
or evil, is absorbed by the campus and goes to 
make up what we call the college spirit, the 
tremendous influence of the whole on the in- 
‘dividual. When we speak of college we mean 
more than a group of buildings and an assorted 
collection of Professors. We mean the men 
and the spirit they have in common. The 
campus has an individuality as distinct and 
separate at a person. It is a reflection of the 
characters of the men who have passed through 
it and it is continually changing as successive 
classes leave their impress. When we speak 
of a mucker college we do not mean that every 
man in that college is a mucker, but that the 
atmosphere of the campus has been lowered 
until a good man coming under its resistless in- 
fluence is pulled down instead of being lifted 
up. To this extent then we are responsible 
for the future of the college that the influence 
of each one of us will be felt long after we have 
been ourselves forgotten, not in the class 
rooms and halls of. the University, but in the 
spirit of the campus which goes to make or 
mar the character of its men. 


Louis FULLER MARTIN. 


Class Poem. 


Once more the days of toil have flown, 
Until the merry month of June 
Brings us the day we call our own, 
And none may veto us the boon, 

The many years we've lived aright, 
Now bring us to this day’s delight. 


‘Twas in the fall of ninety-nine, 

We entered near a hundred strong, 
Though hay seed in our hair did shine, 
We knew it could not stay there long, 
For college life with men and books, 
Impress the mind and also looks. 


To Powell’s office first we went, 

To spend our fathers’ hard earned gold, 
Ere we could show our meek intent, 
To do whatever we were told, 

Our minds could never drink their fill, 
Until we'd paid the college bill. 


The faculty received us well, 

And saw that we were men of brains, 
And yet they took the pains to tell 
That if we struggled for our canes, 
Or mingled in class scraps to fight, 
We'd leave for home that very night. 


The football season came at length, 
When we essayed to do or die, 
Alas, we wasted all our strength, 
And glory seemed to pass us by, 
Before such men as “Fatty” Bean, 
We lost by naught to seventeen. 


Examinations brought us woe, 

And here we lost one-third the class, 
The kind professors seemed to know 
Exactly what we could not pass. 
Full many finished their career, 

And ended with the freshman year, 


Now think of the joys of the sophomore year, 

When good men as devils so often appear, 

And aid prohibition by furnishing beer, 

The class revelings gay 

Brought the city dismay, 

For we painted it red with Chartreuse and 
Tokay, 

We buried the freshmen in football that year, 

Let them swim in the fountain, so cool and so 
clear, 

We laughed at the Profs. so grave and austere, 

And closed with a bang our sophomore year. 


The junior year passed swift away, 
The “Ariel” and the “Junior Prom.” 
Seem like a dream of yesterday, 

To conjure pleasant visions from. 
Such memories of the bygone year, 
Each member of the class holds dear. 


To-day our numbers are but few, 

Some seemed to think four years of life 
Too much to give; with much to do, 
And hastened to the battle’s strife. 

One thing is lacking in such plan, 

’Tis quality that makes the man. 
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One classmate is not here to-day, 

Whom we respected as kind and true, 

Death snatched him from life’s scenes away, 
Ere he had shown what he could do; 

But who can say he lived in vain, 

Who living, lived to live again. 


Another mem’ry we revere, 

We mourn the teacher lately gone, 
Who thirty years had labored here, 
To help his fellow students on, 

If kindly words bespeak the man, 
And deeds are measures of the soul, 
Professor Torrey leads the van, 

Of those whose merits we extol. 


Classmates, our Alma Mater’s care 
Was planned to teach us how to live, 
He does not live, who does not share 
With others, what he has to give. 

If we live for the good and true, 
And evil words and deeds restrain, 
Each one may then his life review 
And know he has not lived in vain. 


Still, while we live our minds will turn, 
Again to college life and days, 
The impulse in our hearts will burn, 
To bless Vermont in all her ways, 
"Tis much we owe, for kindly care, 
This ancient University, 
To loyalty to her, we swear, 
Our noble class of 19—83. 
CHARLES HUGH WADDELL. 


Pipe Oration. 


Mr. President, Fellow Classmates and Friends: 

We are met here to-day on the greensward of 
the University of Vermont, to put into public 
expression what we contemplated our last ex- 
ercises as a class should be. What, I ask you, 
is the field of the Pipe Oration? It knows no 
limit; it has no bounds. As the mind of man 
wanders in indefinite meditation as he sits be- 
fore the dying embers of the open hearth—with 
or without the companionship of a pipe—so is 
the field and scope of the Pipe Oration. It 
comprehends the reality of all that is past, the 
import of the whole present, and the presump- 
tions of the limitless future. 

It is eminently probable that before we have 
“fought the good fight’ to its final outcome 
and “finished the course” of this commence- 
ment to its logical end, we shall have heaped 
upon us in a few days more sound wisdom 
wrapt up in time honored injunctions and pre- 
cepts, than we have been able to acquire in the 
whole four years of our college course. It is 
a time when every friend, in every nook and 
corner, must impart to us his version of what 
to do and how to doit. Yet in this medley of 
ideas we need not be unduly alarmed and can 
appear to appreciate it for the same has been 
tried on thousands who have gone before us 
and has never affected them one way or 
another. 

Between ten and twenty years from now 
when most of us—to borrow from George Ade 
—will be “trying to raise a little child or two 


with one hand and to lift a mortgage with the 
other,’ we will have forgotten all this diverse 
solicitation and thank our stars that we have 
a trained mind with which to make logical in- 
sight into the nature and relation of things. 

If there be one thing more than another 
which the training of collegiate education 
gives, it is (1) the propensity to seek further 
evidence than may appear on the surface; (2) 
the ability to weigh that evidence, and (3) the 
power to make a valid judgment. The first of 
these is conservatism. The last two is the 
capacity for discrimination between truth and 
fallacy. Taken alone, no one of them is of 
high value. Taken together, they make a 
strong combination. The product of the three 
is to make it possible for us to often avoid the 
one thing that sums up the totality of all that 
men try to avoid and that one thing is— 
a mistake. 

But in the circumstances of to-day, merely 
to avoid a mistake is not to avoid trouble. 
Scarcely two men are of the same mind on any 
question, and each is equally confident that the 
other is mistaken. This relationship has 
formed a considerable part of our past four 
years. It has been in part our faculty on the 
one hand and ourselves on the other. 

Of this but little need be said. Any personal 
reference would be a mistake and is, therefore, 
to be avoided. Without stopping to prove our 
position, we hold it to be self-evident that some 
allowance should be made to Seniors, at least, 
in the last half year of their work. This 
should be something as it is in other colleges. 
The senior year of the student should be the 
happiest of them all: His drudgery should 
then be over. It is the time when his college 
honors begin to come in. He is willing to 
work harder for three years before. For these 
reasons we hold that his course should be some- 
what lightened; that his final examinations 
should be placed at a date longer before grad- 
uation; that there should be some little time— 
from ten minutes to ten days—between the end 
of recitations and the beginning of examina- 
tions in the stead of frequently a final examina- 
tion and four recitations at one and the same 
time. From the simple performance of our 
legitimate duties in addition to the rush of 
work which is forced upon us at this time, we 
come forward on graduation day, to receive our 
diplomas, with weak and tottering step. We 
extend a feeble hand which is scarcely able to 
grasp the proffered parchment. The last few 
months of our college life—instead of saying 
alone they were happy, pleasant and full of joy, 
we must add the words of Tom Payne, “these 
are the times that try men’s souls.” 

But our years here have been happy. Our 
friends, our life as a class, our associations 
with our instructors, have made them so. Our 
new Professors we respect. We regret that so 
many of the educators we have known are to 
seek new fields. We honor and venerate the 
grand old men of the faculty whose loss we so 
much lament; whose presence we so much 
loved and_ respected. Contact, friendship, 
speech with them was in itself far higher in 


‘value than the books to which they assigned 


us. Such influence as was theirs can not be 
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lost with impunity. The loss is felt even 
more than its presence. We beg the Univer- 
sity guardians, in the interest of what is soon 
to become our Alma Mater, to strive to get 
back some of that influence, character and 
power. 

We next invite the attention of the faculty 
to the policy of making the support of athletics 
an item in the regular college expenses of the 
student. This is done with success in several 
institutions. It is especially adapted to small 
colleges where the resources are small and the 
expenses large; where the spirit is low and a 
few do more than they should. We do not 
even suggest that such a rule be ex post facto 
like the gymnasium with its optional use and 
compulsory fees. 

And now in speaking to the underclassmen 
we occupy a double position, for we see in them 
only the failings which we ourselves have or 
have had. Two things we must have in our 
life here. We have failed to produce them, it 
remains for the lower classes to fashion them. 
College spirit—what is it—hard to define. It 
is but a transfer of love from self to college. 
Make over fifty per cent of the love and admira- 
tion, which we poor mortals now selfishly bear 
ourselves, to our college, and we would have it. 
College spirit, then, is the first of our great 
short-comings. And in the second place, our 
college life here can never be what it should be 
until there are some customs sprung up which 
shall establish a gradation between a freshman 
and a senior. We will never know true college 
life as such until the freshman has something to 
progress to rather than fall to, and the senior 
can look back and say that he has attained unto 
something more than he was when he came. 
’705—’06! See to it that these things are be- 
gotten and imbued with vigorous life and you 
will have made a monument for yourselves 
greater than can now be shown in the annals 
of our college history. Only we caution, do 
not make the change too violent. 

We have rehearsed some of our points of is- 
sue. We thought them great once, but now 
they have become small. We have points of 
agreement which more than match our points of 
issue and these are the things that now are 
great. Prexy Stowe tells up of a wonderful 
growth in all departments of the University. 
We look and see and find it so and are filled 
with pride. And when we are all through, we 
have naught but love for our college. Some 
things here to some of us have become im- 
mortalized. We shall carry from here some of 
the grandest memories of our life. And the 
pipe we smoke to-day is the pipe of peace. 

WILLIAM REYNOLDS FARRINGTON. 


Glass Essay. 


I seek not high to climb Parnassus’ front, 

Nor deep to dip in cool Pieria’s spring; 

The green and gold of sun-kissed mountain 
tops, 

Awaken joy, and charm the muse to sing. 


Once when less years by four had touched this 
pile, 


With minds in chaos fully ninety came, 
Reduced by Darwin’s rule, for a brief while, 
Oh, let them stand, ere passing into fame. 


Like freshman bands of every chime and age, 
Our numbers teemed with wit and judgment 
fine, 


- But other bards and other scribes review them, 


A task presents as pleasant to be mine. 


It seemeth good ere passing just to dwell 
Gently on what some view with nice alarm, 
As one who knows, and seeketh here to tell, 
Of one U. V. de rebus feminarum., 


A mansion old stands on a grassy hill, 
Embowered from the world by living green. 
Here shrinking violets in secluded dell 
And all the old-time flowers rare have been. 


With dignity befitting whence they sprang, 

They bloom and scent the ambient morning 
air, 

From green-tpped woods, high clinging wood- 
bine twines, 

And fragrant honeysuckle spreads its tendrils 
here. 


Twin lilacs guard the door with loving care, 

And pride as in the days when they were 
young, 

The hero famed from the kind shores of 
France, 

Was feasted and his praises here were sung. 


The luscious apples of the silent orchard 

From hanging bough, are sought by college 
youth, 

And Presidential fruit, ripe grapes, and cher- 
ries, 

Have tempted many from the paths of truth. 


At Hallowe’en, when shades and witches 
wander, 

The lofty rooms below with garlands wound, 

And emblems bright, where men and. maidens 
gather, 

With happy voices and with music sound. 


The little note of cordial invitation, 

Is wept for if it comes not when expected, 
So speaks the tongue of truthful information, 
In which the spice of malice ’s not detected. 


When visitors arrive they are contented 

With what the fates propitious for them spare— 
The corners shaded by the grand piano, 

By curtained window or by winding stair. 


Sometimes one hears the wanderers from the 
campus, 

In the sky parlor at our spreads luxurious, 

Convivially sending out their voices, 

In college song and in loud shout victorious. 


With steady light the oil of midnight burns, 
Amid the terrors of examination— 

But maids forget not why they come to college, 
And look well to the root of education. 


Ah some are moved to kinship with the bards— 
And some to deeply delve in sciences’ mold. 
And some to mathematics turn their minds, 
With satisfaction in its solace cold, 


( 


The college annual employs the skill 

Some maids possess of knowing how to please, 
And others in sororities loved bonds, 

Brew and prepare with art delicious teas, 


Now some attention give to arts of Thespius, 
As Ada Rehan in the Shakespeare plays, 

And some obey claims of society, 

With dainty footsteps in the dance’s maze. 


With some housewifely labors show their bent, 

And some delight in dainty stitches weaving, 

Some are, they say, with foils and mask en- 
chanted, 

And others joy with fudge and rarebit serving. 


That stirring game with balls and racquetts 
flying, 

Our athletic efforts keep in play, 

The “gym,” tho’ three times promised ’s yet 
denied us, 

Perhaps it too, comes with a better day. 


We meet not often those who deal with absence, 
They ask us seldom to their parties famed; 
A billet dowx ’s considered quite as welcome, 
In careful words must the excuse be framed. 


The weather fair, cold, warm, dry or rainy, 

Sufficient is considered to remain 

From lecture tedious, or an insect swallowed, 

With direful consequences—the effect ’s the 
same. 


For rights of women, indeed not meet it 
seems, 

That we should mourn or sighs and tears 
should squander, 

Although it lately has aroused a nation, 

Let seers dicant and faddist’s rant and wonder. 


Cora E. TALBOT. 


Hddress to Undergraduates. 


Undergraduates: 


You probably very little realize the value and 
matchless price of the advice and admonition 
which you are about to receive. Commence- 
ment is here again and the custom, handed 
down from year to year, of trying to pound 
a few ideas and choice bits of wisdom into the 
childlike minds of the underclassmen is now 
ours and we intend to do our duty by you at 
this time. There is one word which should 
ever be in the minds of all undergraduates, 
that is, loyalty; loyalty to the baseball team; 
loyalty to the football team; and loyalty to all 
other college organizations; in short, loyalty to 
Vermont. If an athletic team meets defeat 
don’t get out your hammers and immediately 
slide into the front ranks of the “anvil chorus,” 
but stand manfully by the members of the team 
and encourage them instead of criticising un- 
sparingly. When the student body votes to 
hold a contest or entertainment of any kind, 
enter into it with genuine college spirit and do 
your best to make it a decided success. Here 
it might not be amiss to say a few words about 
the noble examples of studious piety and Pla- 
tonic wisdom which you have had set before 
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you by the class of 1908. We alone, who have 
successfully weathered the storms, are com- 
petent to give you the proper directions, how 
to have a jolly and easy college life. When 
practising oratory and graceful appearance in 
public, you might all do well to emulate the 
only and incomparable Deacon Wells,the Envoy 
from Billy’s, or when thinking of fine color 
effects, in dress, recall the exquisite Parisian 
tastes of Dame Fashion’s favorite son, famil- 
iarly known as Charles Huge Waddell, and 
furthermore, when preparing for a fistic en- 
counter the only sure road to victory is to 
study and absorb the wonderful truths and 
pointers set forth in Reddy Kellogg’s master- 
piece, Who Killed Cock-Robin, or how I failed 
to defend the Reputation of Hay Hill. This 
was published as a supplement to the Police 
Gazette and has an introduction by Chatfield. 
When wishing to go hunting for big game, see 
Worthen, the world-famed fox hunter. 

Juniors: 

You are soon to assume the responsibility of 
running the college during the coming year, 
with the help of the janitors and the librarian. 
‘At this time you can scarcely appreciate the 
terrible mental strain which this task will re- 
quire of you, what with the necessary en- 
counters with the powers that be and the un- 
ruly lower classes it will be a 20th century 
miracle if at the end of next year your shoul- 
ders are not bowed and you hair as grey with 
this care as ours is to-day. There are a few 
patches of the verdant still remaining with 
you, such as Jake Ross and John Calvin Mar- 
tin Luther Sherburne, Jr. These could pro- 
fitably be left out in the sun for a month or 
two and allowed to ripen and season. Then 
again, the natural gas and hot air element is 
vociferously represented by Bassett, Wheeler, 
Mulheron and Cunningham, the unquenchables. 
There are many other specimens out of Nature’s 
museum of freaks but they are not worthy of 
notice by any save the Law and Order Society. 
To sum up matters, 1904, you never have, as 
yet, done anything to be proud of but if you 
follow our example, next year, we have high 
hopes that you will emerge from the hazy at- 
mosphere of the nursery which surrounds you 
at present, into the bright light of true college . 
manhood, 

Sophomores: 

You defeated 1904 in football and that in it- 
self was a worthy feat. But this will not 
overshadow all your faults. You are prob- 
ably the freshest class of hot-air sports which 
has ever entered the University. You very 
early showed a tendency to worship at the 
shrine of Bacchus and the eventful trip to 
Barre, on the Bizzy Izzy venture, has added 
lustre to your reputation. There is one com- 
mendable trait in your character, if you possess 
any character at all, and that is nerve. We 
think you are nervy enough to openly defy 
without the least bit of fear anybody or any- 
thing from Ruby Sargent to Shorty Gibson. 
The Y. M. C. A. has drawn a large portion of 
1905 into its folds and the bright sunny faces 
of Hicks, Woodruff and Joe Newton may be 
seen any Tuesday evening leading the singing 
and taking part in the after-meetings. Then, 
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also, there is your man Bancroft, the wearer 
of the perpetual idiotic grin, who is a living 
example that college life is not all labor and 
sorrow. But seriously speaking, sophomores, 
there is a slight hope of your ultimate regen- 
eration, so push onward but not toward the 
springs which bubble over with firewater. 

Last and least the freshmen must be consid- 
ered, if it is possible to consider elements so 
diametrically opposed as mountain lions and 
cosset lambs. You are young, bold and too 
smart for your time. But if there is an oasis 
in your desert of ignorance it is the youthful 
prodigy Bridgeman, the infant orator who de- 
livered the famous Philippic from the steps of 
the Mill ordering the Sophs, to desist and to 
stop teasing him. The contest for Phi Beta 
Kappa honors in your class promises to be 
spirited. Among the more important candi- 
dates for the red ribbon, I will name Russell 
Tinkham, Irish, the Bros. Skinner, the intel- 
lectual acrobats, Gates, Peck and Grow. Stop 
trying to be tough and sporty. and a slow im- 
provement is liable to show itself in the course 
of a few dozen years. 

After considering the classes, it may not be 
out of place to speak of the grand old custom 
of hazing. When a freshman enters college 
he should be made to feel he is not the whole 
thing and also be filled, forcibly, with a sense 
of the utter unimportance of underclassmen in 
general and of freshmen in particular. A few 
baths in the fountain or the reservoir are 
thorough persuaders along this line and a few 
shower baths with a hose have been found help- 
ful, while an occasional dance on a wet table 
followed by a few hours silent meditation in 
the fireplace, assisted by curtain poles, are 
powerful aids to the abolition of freshness. The 
class of ’03 has had the distinct honor of per- 
forming these labors of love systematically 
and thoroughly, as ’04 can feelingly testify. 
Nineteen hundred and six it will be your duty 
next fall to see to it early and often that the in- 
coming class receive the attention due them. 
Whenever any of the students discover that 
a Professor is becoming too arrogant or self- 
important, it is his duty to take the would-be 
tyrannical instructor one side and reason with 
him, and if this fails more drastic measures 
should be resorted to until the desired result is 
attained. We must not omit to speak of the 
delightful hours spent in the Library. For 
during the last few years it has been no un- 
common thing to see a few of the lively mem- 
bers of ’03 seated in an alcove enjoying them- 
selves while hovering near there was sure to 
be one of the library officials wearing a worried 
and disgusted look. We trust that these al- 
cove parties will be continued and not be al- 
lowed to die out. 

Now to return to the undergraduates once 
more. Every man should take a personal in- 
terest in all the college institutions, help main- 
tain all the customs of Vermont, and especially, 
if he is an athlete, pass off his studies so that 
the college may not be handicapped by his lack 
of energy. So in order to become real college 
men and be a real credit to your college, you 
should avoid the faculty, as their heads are 
full of queer ideas; vote for prohibition; take 


an hour’s exercise at the farm every morning, 
and above all things, follow in the hallowed 
eh of the glorious and all-wise class of 


George DaAvip Bropir. ~ 


Tvy Oration. 
Classmates: 

Five years ago while we were still sub-fresh- 
men and working within our various prepara- 
tory schools, we were being looked up by those 
already here in the University; each one of us 
as to our our own future ability to aid the Uni- 
versity and also of the University’s ability to 
aid us. The students here then were looking 
for those who would be fit to carry on the 
work of student life outside the classroom, the 
various social and athletic duties: the faculty 
and those in charge of the University, for those 
men and women, or I might well say, boys and 
girls, whose ability at that time lying compar- 
atively dormant, might be brought out and de- 
veloped in the university life, to their own in- 
estimable benefit, and later to the benefit of 
their alma mater when they brought these de- 
veloped abilities to bear upon an active life in 
the world. 

As the result, partly of this sort of pre-in- 
Spection, and partly of our own inclinations, 
we assembled here four years ago as freshmen, 
raw and uncouth many of us, but at bottom of 
strong, staunch foundation. Our hopes were 
high and fears low and we entered into our new 
life with the spirit which spelled success. 

Towards the close of our first year we as- 
sembled together at our class banquet for re- 
miniscences of a year’s standing. Again at the 
end of our sophomore year we assembled to 
talk over the happenings of two years. To-day 
we meet to go over the occurrences of our 
whole four years’ course, to review our strug- 
gles and our triumphs, to inspect our progress 
and our development, to see whether or no we 
have been benefited and whether or no we shall 
be in a position to benefit our alma mater in 
good turn; but to-day’s meeting, unlike our 
former ones, has no repetition in a future re- 
assembling, for in all probability, after this 
week we shall never again, all of us, meet to- 
gether. And so we to-day plant our ivy, that 
when we shall come back in future years, we 
may at least have with us the spirit of, if not, 
our classmates themselves. The life of our 
ivy is primarily intended to be symbolical. If 
we but stop to consider, we shall observe many 
instances by which is shown the symbolism 
between the ivy and the development or life 
of our class. 

But to-day, instead of symbolism, let us con- 
sider how the ivy seems to enter and become 
even a part of our class life or development by 
being the connecting link between our under- 
graduate life and our life as alumni. We may 
consider our class life as consisting of two ab- 
stract phases, which although extremely im- 
portant in themselves, yet, are inseparably con- 
nected with each other. The fist phase we 
may call the phase of theory; the second the 
phase of practice. 
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The first or phase of theory is’ the period 
while we are in college. Here we get our foun- 
dation; our character may be so moulded and 
strengthened here as nowhere else; the best 
tendencies and characteristics of a man’s char- 
acter are nowhere so well brought out as dur- 
ing this period of four years, where everything 
works for his welfare; where all forces are 
striving for the bringing out of a theory of 
which the student is the concrete example. | 

We, classmates, are the theory here which 
our alma mater is striving to put forth. Later, 
when we shall have graduated and shall have 
passed into the practical phase, we are to ap- 
ply our acquired knowledge, our moulded char- 
acter, in a part of the world’s work, and so go 
to establish the theory of our alma mater. 

The connecting link which holds these two 
periods together, is our ivy, because it carries 
the memories and associations of the first pe- 
riod over into the presence of the second, and 
thus serves to bind the two together. What 
more than the ivy with its reminiscences and 
associations, with its peculiar symbolic ten- 
dencies—its seeming frailty at first, yet stead- 
fast determination to seize every crack and 
cranny to aid it in uplifting itself—I say, what 
more than the ivy serves to bind the alumnus 
to his undergraduate days? 

All life, all development is made up of 
theory and practice. If it were not for these 
two, we should be without all our great me- 
chanical appliances. To theory and practice 
the science of chemistry owes an inestimable 
debt. In short, all system is due to theory 
and practice, and without system there is no 
development. But system can not depend upon 
theory alone nor upon practice alone. These 
two always go together. There can be de- 
veloped no practice without some preceding 
theory, and no theory is of any value except it 
be substantiated by practice. We see this ex- 
emplified in all history. But especially is it 
true in the history of chemistry. The ancient 
Greek philosophers had a great many chemistry 
theories. Aristotle in particular assumed that 
all matter was a compound of earth, fire, air, 
and water. But he made no attempt to prove 
this assumption by any practical work, his 
opinion being that “industrial work tends to 
lower the standard of thought,’ and in accord- 
ance with this dictum the educated Greeks 
held aloof from the practice of chemical the- 
ories, and the science of chemistry made no 
advancement whatever. But later the people 
did begin to try to prove their chemistry the- 
ories by actual practice and from then on the 
science developed with extreme rapidity. 

And so we see that although theory and 
practice are still so important in themselves, 
yet, separately and alone they are of no avail. 
The one can thrive only in co-operation with 
the other. 

And here is where our class ivy enters and 
is applied as an actual part of our class life or 
development. As in chemistry, theory and 
practice are connected by what is termed, 
“strict interpretation of results,” and in me- 
- chanics by what may be called careful appli- 
cation of theory and facts, just so in the life 
or development of our class the first phase is 


connected to the second by means of our class 
ivy. We finish and round out our theory here 
in college and before beginning our practice 
we plant our ivy which shall connect the two 
and shall stand as a remembrance of our life 
here. 

As our ivy, then, an actual part of our class 
life or development, grows in strength and 
beauty, so may we grow in character and intel- 
lectuality. May the application of our knowl- 
edge be broad and with a purpose in view. May 
we uphold the honor of the class as we would 
our own honor, make its interests our inter- 
ests, its. achievements our achievements, and 
so, classmates, shall we reap its highest and 
richest rewards. 

LEROy HOLTON SHIPMAN, 


Glass Song. 


The friends we knew when we lived at old U.V., 
The days that have long passed away; 
The songs we sang while our hearts were light 
and free, 
Their joy from us shall ne’er pass away. 


Let others boast of their colleges so grand, 
Where thousands of students may be; 

To us there’s none to be found in all the land, 
Like our dear and honored home, U. V. 


Chorus. 


College friends forever, 
Where’er we chance to be; 
We shall sing the praises of our Alma Mater 
fair, 
And college mates of 19-3, 


Swift time may pass and our hair be turning 
eray, 
Though quickly our lives may be o’er; 
Our hearts shall dream of our college life so 
gay, 
And the long sundered friendship restore. 


We'll stand once more by the college on the hill, 
And sing to her praise once again; 
Her health we’ll drink with the heartiest good - 
will, 
Here’s to old Vermont and to her men. 


CHARLES HUGH WADDELL. 


College life is an antidote for the ab- 
normal and the morbid. It is a most ef- 
ficacious treatment too, if it serves its pur- 
pose properly. It puts a pouitice on a 
man’s self-conceit, pricks his personal 
vanity, callouses his over-sensitivetess, 
applies the knife to his insincerity, tenes 
down his opinionativeness, and furnishes 
a stimulant to the development of his lat- 
ent powers. 
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Oth Commencemen 
of the 7 


University of Vermont 
Sunday, June 21. 


Baccalaureate Service. 


The exercises of the Ninety-Ninth Commence- 
ment began Sunday with the baccalaureate 
sermon by President Buckham. The College 
Street Church was well filled with the friends 
and relatives of the graduating class, notwith- 
standing the rain. Soon after three o’clock 
Pres. Buckham and the Rev. G. Glenn Atkins 
and the members of the class in caps and 
gowns, led by the Marshal, F. M. Hollister, en- 
tered the church by the center aisle. 

The service began with Dudley Buck’s “Lead 
Kindly Light,” sung by F. K. Bagnall ’06 and J, 
Pe opreceeu, J, wright, Jr., and H. P. Gu- 
lick of the graduating class. The Rev. Mr. 
Atkins read a selection from the Scriptures and 
offered prayer. Pres. Buckham then delivered 
the baccalaureate sermon entitled “The Dis- 
cipline for Life,’ from the text, “And Jesus 
himself, when he began to teach, was about 
thirty years of age.” Luke iii:23. 


Y. mM. @. AH. Anniversary. 


The celebration of the 45th anniversary of 
the founding of the College Y. M. C. A. was 
held at the Baptist Church, Sunday evening. 
G. E. Robbins, president of the College Y. M. 
C. A. presided. 

The Scripture reading was conducted by the 
Rev. G. H. Beard and prayer was offered by 
the Rev. G. Glenn Atkins. Special music was 
furnished by the quartette and chorus of the 
church. Mr. Robbins in a few words told of 
the objects and value of the Northfield Con- 
ference. The Rev. L. K. Willman of Montpe- 
lier, delivered the anniversary sermon. His 
subject was “The Message of Jesus,’ very 
clearly and forcibly drawn from the text: “That 
which we have seen with our eyes, and gazed 
upon, and our hands have handled of the 
word, which is the life, declared we unto you, 
that you may have fellowship with us and with 
the Father, and with his Son, Jesus Christ.” 


Monday, June 22. 


The various exercises of Class Day were un: 
usually interesting and delightful, The weather 
was ideal. Early in the morning the statue 
of Lafayette was seen to be draped in the cus- 
tomary cap and gown, and the other wonted ob- 
servances of the day followed in regular order. 


Senior Walk. 


At 8.45 A. M. the Seniors, attired in caps and 
gowns and carrying canes, assembled at the 
Library. ‘The first call was made on President 


Buckham, after which Mr. Cloudman, Dr. Hills, 
Professor Perkins, Dr. Perkins, Professor Em- 
erson, Professor Stetson, Professor Daniels and 
Professor Jones were visited. The greatest af- 
fection and good will were expressed by these 
members of the faculty. The class was dis- 
appointed in not finding Professors Merrill, 
Goodrich, Slocum, Freedman, Tower and Tor- 
rey at home. After a hearty class cheer in 
front of Prof. Torrey’s, the class disbanded. 


Class Day. 


A large audience awaited the Seniors as they 
marched to their places under the pines west 
of the Library. The day was perfect for out- 
door exercises. The addresses were unusually 
bright and interesting. The pipe of peace was 
smoked, the class ivy planted, the cheers of 
1903 and the Varsity sounded, and the last class 
meeting of ’03 was adjourned. 

The program: 


MCT Ol 1 el a Sa ca ae a Orchestra 
President’s Address..... Harold James Adams 
Class History ....,.. Clarence Field Worthen 
Boulders Oration §.....4. 4.) Ira Phelps Kellogg 
WPA TS SCS RES 2 Saree ary aren ea Orchestra 
Campus Oration ........ Louis Fuller Martin 
Mies OCT et ase ow oo oi0 Charles Hugh Waddell 
Pipe Oration .. William Reynolds Farrington 
NER RUOM So en) cee Shes i a Poe oe ee Orchestra 
(SCRE Se Se ane Miss Cora E. Talbot 


Address to Undergraduates, 
George David Brodie 
LVVROTALION - See a sd ew LeRoy Holton Shipman 
Planting the Class Ivy. 


Kappa Hipha Cheta Reception. 


Immediately following the Class Day exer- 
cises, the Alumnz Chapter of Kappa Alpha 
Theta gave a reception to college women at the 
home of Mrs. S. D. Hodge. The guests were 
received by Miss Effie Moore, Miss Mabel 
Brownell and Mrs. Edward Robinson, the latter 
of the Cornell Chapter, 


Reunion of 1893. 


The class of 1893 held a reunion during Com- 
mencement. Among the social features were 
a tea at the home of C. E. Allen on Monday 
afternoon, and a boatride Wednesday. 


Senior Promenade. 


The Senior Prom. was very enjoyable and 
successful. Waterman’s Orchestra furnished 
music. The prom. committee consisted of 
Wright, chairman, Miss Post, Farrington, Gu- 
lick and Wills. Prof. and Mrs. Stetson, Wright 
and Miss Post received the guests. 


Cuesday, June 23. 
Phi Beta Kappa. 


The annual meeting of Phi Beta Kappa was 
held at nine o’clock. The officers of last year 
were re-elected: 

President—J. E. Goodrich. 

Vice-President—John H. Converse. 

Registrar—The Rev, G. Y. Bliss. 
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Corresponding Secretary—Miss F.L.Burdick. 

Treasurer—Lyman Allen. 

The following were elected to membership: 
K. G. Spalding ’94, H. F. Perkins ’98, from pre- 
ceding classes; from 19038, H. J. Adams, M. HE. 
Colburn, W. A. Dane, H. L. Hodge, F. M. Hol- 
lister,,L. H. Shipman, L, P. C. Smith, M. L. 
Tracy, D. A. Young. 


Hssociate Alumni. 


The annual meeting of the Associate Alumni 
of the University was held in the chapel at 10.30 
A. M. In the absence of President John H. 
Converse of Philadelphia, Robert Roberts pre- 
sided. After the reports of officers, Prof. 
Goodrich read the list of alumni deceased dur- 
ing the past year, as follows: 

1837—George Huntington Peck, born in West- 
ford, Vt., June 20, 1820, died in El Monte, Cal., 
April 12, 1903. 

1841—Torrey Englesby Wales, born in West- 
ford, Vt., June 20, 1820, died in Burlington, Vt., 
July 5, 1902. 

1843—Francis Fowler, born in Stockbridge, 
Mass., Feb. 2, 1822, died in Washington, D. C., 
Dec. 27, 1902. 

1845—The Rey. Alanson Darius Barber, born 
in Beekmantown, N. Y., Oct. 22, 1818, died in 
Williston, Vt., Aug. 30, 1902. 

1847—George Washington Cottrill, born in 
Montpelier, Vt., May 18, 1828, died in Raquette 
Lake, N. Y., Aug., 1902. 

1849—Roswell Farnham, born in Boston, 
Mass., July 23, 1827, died in Bradford, Vt., Jan. 
5, 1903. vt | # 

1850—Zebina Kellogg Pangborn, born in 
Peacham, Vt., July 31, 1829, died in Hilburn, 
Ny: Ok 31, 1902: 

1851—Orvis Danforth Wood, born in Milton, 
Vt., April 30, 1829, died in Charlevoix, Mich., 
Sept. 28, 1901. 

1851—Rev. Ariel Anson Baker, born in Enos- 
burgh, Vt., Dec. 9, 1826, died in Manchester, 
Iowa, May 16, 1903. 

1851—Rev. Joshua Isham Bliss, D. D., born 
in Burlington, Vt., Nov. 19, 18380, died in Bur- 
lington, Vt., March 17, 1903. 

1852—Selim Hobart Peabody, LL. D., born 
in Rockingham, Vt., Aug. 20, 1829, died in St. 
Louis, Mo., May 26, 1903. 

1854—Rev. William Clark Sanford, born in 
Orwell, Vt., Jan. 3, 1829, died in Milford, Kan., 
Feb. 12, 1903. 

1855—Rev. Moses Payson Parmelee, M. D., 
born in Westford, Vt., May 4, 1834, died in Bei- 
rut, Syria, Oct. 4, 1902. 

1858—Charles Albert Hoyt, born in Burling- 
ton, Vt., July 27, 1839, died in Pasadena, Cal., 
April 18, 1903. 

1858—George Mason, born in Putney, Vt., Dec. 
31, 1831, died in Washington, D. C., Sept. 1, 
1901. 

1858—Prof, Henry Augustus Pearson Torrey, 
LL. D., born in Beverly, Mass., Jan. 8, 1837, 
died in Beverly, Mass., Sept. 20, 1902. 

1870—The Rev. George Alvin Barrett, born 
in North Fairfax, Vt., Dec. 19, 1845, died in 
Lake Placid, N. Y., Aug. 12, 1902. 


1874—The Rey. Charles Francis Graves, born 
in Burke, Vt., July 15, 1845, died in Shelton, 
Neb., Nov. 20, 1902. 

1874—Augustus Torrey, C. E., born in Bever- 
ly, Mass., Nov. 21, 1850, died in Detroit, Mich., 
Aug. 20, 1902. 

1878—Francis Edward Camp, born in Hud- 
son City, N. J., March 13, 1858, died in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Mar, 18, 1902. 

1880—Leroy Albert Merrill, M. D., born in 
Roxbury, Vt., May 238, 1855, died in Lonsdale, 
Pies, 1901, 

1895—Rollin. Nathaniel Woodward, C. E., 
born in Johnson, Vt., died in Auburn, Cal., June 
1, 1903. 

1900—Joshua Bartlett Kirkpatrick, born in 
South Thomaston, Me., Mar. 17, 1879, died in 
Negros, Philippine Islands, Nov. 14, 1902. 

The officers of last year were re-elected. E. 
B. Taft having declined to serve on the exec- 
utive committee, C. W. Brownell was elected to 
fill the vacancy. The officers elected are as 
follows: 

President—John H. Converse, LL. D., of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa: 

Vice-President—Robert Roberts of Burling- 
ton, Vt. 

Secretary—Charles E. Allen of Burlington, 
4° : 

Treasurer—Joseph T. Stearns, of Burling- 
ton, Vt. 

Obituary Committee—Prof. J. E. Goodrich, 
D. D., the Rev. George Y. Bliss, the Rev. Sam- 
uel L. Bates and Walter B. Gates, all of Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

Executive Committee—Elias Lyman of Bur- 
lington, Vt., Joseph D. Denison of Randolph, 
Vt., Prof. Davis R. Dewey of Boston, Mass., and 
Chauncey W. Brownell of Burlington, Vt. 

The following resolution was offered by Pres. 
M. H. Buckham, and unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That in accordance with article 1 
of the constitution of the associate alumni, the 
graduates of the medical department are in- 
vited to share equally with the graduates in 
all other departments in all the privileges, 
duties and responsibilities of the association. 

On motion of Dr. Lyman Allen the annual 
assessment of one dollar was levied. 

On motion of R. D. Benedict, the committee 
on the alumni breakfast was continued, viz: 
C. W. Brownell, J. T. Stearns, Robert Roberts, 
Mrs. J. R. Wheeler and Mrs. S. D. Hodge. 


Memorial Service. 


A large number of townspeople, alumni, stu- 
dents and members of the faculty assembled in 
the chapel at eleven o’clock to pay reverence 
to the memory of Prof. Henry Augustus Pear- 
son Torrey, LL. D. Robert Roberts presided, 
announcing the purpose of the meeting, as he 
introduced the first speaker, and taking the op- 
portunity to pay his own personal tribute in 
loving memory of the dead. All the speakers 
expressed the highest appreciation for the 
mental and spiritual qualities of Professor Tor- 
rey, and their great love for him as a man, His 
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work in the world was great—he has left a va- 
cancy among us which never can be filled. “He 
was a thorough college man. He had a fine 
sense of humor and an artistic temperament,” 
said President Buckham. “He was human, 
loveable and a choice friend.” 

The speakers at the service were: The Rev. 
Dr. J. H. Griffin, formerly pastor of the First 
Church in Burlington and now dean of Johns 
Hopkins University; Mr. Darwin P. Kingsley 
*81; and President Matthew H. Buckham. 


— 


Hlumni Breakfast. 


The alumni breakfast, held in the gymna- 
sium at 12.30, was even more successful than 
the one of last year. Refreshments were served 
by caterer Kent. Tables to accommodate the 
guests were set on three sides of the gymna- 
sium and it was necessary to arrange smaller 
tables to seat others who came. Robert Roberts 
presided. The Rev. G. Y. Bliss said grace. 
After refreshments, the presiding officer wel- 
comed all the alumne and alumni present and 
introduced C. A. Catlin ’73, who spoke briefly 
of the plans for the centennial celebration to 
be held at commencement next year. The as- 
sociate alumni have undertaken to raise one 
million dollars to be known as the University of 
Vermont Centennial Fund. Several other alumni 
spoke, a committee to have charge of the fund 
was provided for, and the meeting adjourned. 


HAthietic Hssociation., 


Directly following the alumni breakfast the 
annual meeting of the Alumni Association was 
held. Dr. Lyman Allen presided. The treas- 
urer’s report showed a healthy financial condi- 
tion. After a brief discussion of University 
athletics, the following officers were elected: 

President—Elias Lyman ’70. 

Vice-President—Prof. N. F. Merrill. 

Secretary—H. O. Wheeler, Jr., ’04. 

Treasurer—Lyman Allen ’93. 


Phi Beta Kappa Oration. 


The annual oration before the Phi Beta 
Kappa was delivered at the College Street 
Church at 3 P. M. by Edward Caldwell Moore, 
Ph. D., D. D., of the faculty of the Harvard 
Divinity School. Prof. J. E. Goodrich pre- 
sided and the Rev. Joel H. Metcalf offered 
prayer. Dr. Moore’s topic was “Manhood and 
Modern Education.” 


Kingsley Prize Speaking. 


The Kingsley Prize Speaking was held in the 
College Street Church at 7.30 Tuesday evening. 
President Buckham presided and announced the 
speakers. The donor of the prizes, D. P. Kings- 
ley of New York, was seated on the platform 


and presented the prizes. Waterman’s Orches- 
tra furnished music. The program follows: 


rvrerture—" Nabpuco”: goecl hls Rel ook Verdi 
Orchestra. 
FRESHMEN. 

PiLepiye ue Payne” viawhk.. Daniel Webster 


Raymond Cutting. 
“Eulogy on Justin S. Morrill 
Senator Thurston 
Howard Austin Edson. 
“The Monroe Doctrine” .... Senator Thurston 
Thomas Michael Hickey. 
“Dance of the Sparrows,” characteristic, 
Richmond 
Orchestra. 
“The Republic Never Retreats,” 
Senator Beveridge 
Hugh Leslie Thomson. 
eVRUMMESOL WAS Stereo sea tc: 6 « Robert Ingersoll 
Harry Eugene Wood. 
Selection—“When Johnny Comes Marching 


PEON Gss a aaa Cer ad bh an he's 17 o's « Hdwards 
Orchestra. 
SOPHOMORES. 
oo) eee WULEAT WesOLEEL. oP ier. 6 2 Geo. Wm, Curtis 


Willard Monroe Gambell. 
“Forefathers’ Day Address” (New Orleans), 
S. 8S. Prentiss 
Harley Wills Heath. 


Pe OUe we TO PEPIMORTZ OL ta he devi ea. cae x ene Gray 
Orchestra. 
“the shaw Memorial’). ..2..<%2. Wm. James 


Lee Harris Hulett. 
“The Character of Ethan Allen,” 
L. E. Chittenden 
Everett Valentine Perkins. 
“Speech on the Indianola Affair,” 
Senator Spooner 
Everett Sayles Towne. 
Seaver Music; from, \‘‘Maust? oi. 05. Gounod 
Orchestra. 
AWARD OF PRIZES. 
March—‘“‘The Jersey Carnival” ..,.. 
Orchestra. ; 

The first prize of $25 was awarded to Harry 
Eugene Wood ’06, the second prize of $15 to 
Everett Sayles Towne ’05, and the third prize 
of $10 to Howard Austin Edson ’06. The judges 
were Rev. B. W. Atwell, D. D., of Shelburne; 
C. A. Catlin ’73, of Providence, R. I., and E. 
G. Spalding ’94 of the faculty of the College of 
the City of New York. 

Right after the prize speaking the under- 
graduate and alumni members of the various 
farternities held their reunions in their re- 
spective banquet halls. 


Lieberfeld 


Wednesday, June 24, 
Zommencement Day. 


The graduating exercises were held in the 
Opera House, as usual. President Buckham 
was seated at the center of the stage. At his 
right was Governor J. G. McCullough and at 
the left the Chaplain of the Day, the Rey, G. 
H. Beard. On the stage were also the mem- 
bers of the corporation and the faculty, the 
local clergy and prominent citizens. The hall 
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was well filled and the orations and essays 
were unusually good. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 
Overture Mestival ees wy sa wes sie tees Briggs 


“Hearts Secrets,’ Idyllic Serenade, ..Diamond 
1. The Louisiana Purchase and its Political 
Significance, 
Harold James Adams. 
2. The White Man’s Burden, 
Murray Bourne. 
3. The Tendency to Paternalism in Govern- 


ment, 
Walter Alden Dane. 
Music. 
SHalimar:; Oriental Rondo eee een si Banta 


4. The Ferns of Vermont, 
Hattie Mason Hodge. 
5. Collegiate Athleticism, 
George Ernest Robbins. 
6. Rural Exodus and Social Progress, 
George Frederick Wells. 
Music. 
A Bird of Paradise, Intermezzo .... 
7. Shakspere at School, 
Mary Louise Tracy. 
8. The Tories of the American Revolution, 
John Stratton Wright. 


Matthews 


Music. 
Selectiony «Mri Pickwiek. 2-7. see, wae Klein 
DEGREES CONFERRED. 
Music. 
March—“‘Revatta’-. (oul Uaeiiee wees ats. sss Baar 


SENIOR HONOR LIST. 
General High Standing. 


Hattie Mason Hodge. 
Luther Pike Cheney Smith. 


SPECIAL HONORS. 


Chemistry. 
Dan German Seager. 


CANDIDATES FOR GRADUATION. 
Bachelors of Arts. 


Leighton Emerson Abbott, Randolph. 
George David Brodie, Burlington. 

Nathaniel Preston Brooks, Charlestown, N. H. 
Mary Ethel Colburn, Union Village. 

Walter Alden Dane, Newport. 

Lyman Moses Darling, Garfield. 

William Janes Dodge, Burlington. 

James Haworth Eaton, Burlington, 

Hollis Edward Gray, Cambridge. 

Hervey Paul Gulick, Charlotte. 

Hattie Mason Hodge, cum laude, Burlington. 
Ira Phelps Kellogg, Jr., Monkton. 

Florence Nichols Post, St. Albans. 

Henry Wallace, Burlington. 

John Stratton Wright, Burlington. 


Bachelors of Philosophy. 


Frederika Abraham, Rutland. 
Harold James Adams, West Haven. - 
Murray Bourne, Burlington. 


Edith Cook Bristol, Burlington. 

William Reynolds Farrington, Brandon. 
Blossom Franklin Goodrich, Richmond, 
George Ernest Robbins, North Easton, N. Y. 
Daisy Lottie Russell, Burlington. 

Cora Elizabeth Talbot, Stottville, N. Y. 
Mary Louise Tracy, Shelburne. 

Charles Hugh Waddell, Johnsburgh, N. Y. 
Charles Holmes Wheeler, South Burlington. 


Bachelors of Science in Civil Engineering. 
Willard Eugene Holman, Randolph. 


‘Howard Harrington Marsh, Winchendon, Mass. 


Louis Fuller Martin, Washington, D. C. 
Daniel Albert Young, Cherry Valley, N. Y. 


Bachelors of Science in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing. 
Roy Herbert Harvey, Newport. 
Clinton James Parker, North Hero. 
Luther Pike Cheney Smith, cum laude, St. 
Johnsbury. 
Arthur Hopson Valiquette, Rutland. 


Bachelors of Science in Electrical Engineering. 


John Henry Brackett, Burlington. 
Charles Palmer Merrill, Fairfield. 
Warren Horace Tenney, South Royalton. 


Bachelors of Science in Chemistry. 


Dan German Seager, A. B., Brandon. 
LeRoy Holton Shipman, Winooski. 


Bachelors of Science in Agriculture. 


Oliver Bowen Gilbert, Dorset. 

Fred Martin Hollister, Bennington. 
George Frederick Wells, Bakersfield. 
John Gordon Wills, Chateaugay, N. Y. 


Bachelors of Science in Commerce and 
Economics. 


Clarence Field Worthen, Barre. 
Masters of Arts, 


Wellington Estey Aiken, Ph. B., 1901, Benson. 

Max Walter Andrews, A. B., 1899, West Berk- 
shire. . 

Emily Canfield, Ph. B., Univ. of Chicago, 1901, 
Burlington. 


Masters of Science. 


Frank Nelson Guild, B. 8., 1894, Tucson, Ariz. 
Warner Jackson Morse, B. S., 1898, Burlington. 


Corporation Dinner. 


The annual corporation dinner at the Van 
Ness House followed the exercises at the opera 
house. There was an attendance of 241 and the 
affair was very pleasant in every way. 
Speeches were made by Pres. Buckham, Gov. 
McCullough, Mr. O’Halloran, Prof. Munro Smith 
of Columbia, the Rev. G. Glenn Atkins, and 
Dr. Lyman Allen. Plans for the centennial 
fund were discussed. Reminiscences, anecdotes, 
and glances into the future were the order of 
the day. 
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President’s Eevee. 


Commencement day was brought to a close 
with the President’s reception at the Billings 
Library in the evening. There was an un- 
usually large attendance of alumni and friends 
of the college, and the affair was very enjoyable. 
President and Mrs. Buckham, Mrs. Buckham’s 
sister, Mrs. Gray of Pretoria, South Africa, and 
Governor McCullough received. 


Cotillion Club. 


The annual commencement morning German 
of the Cotillion Club, usually held Tuesday 
morning, was changed to an informal evening 
party held Wednesday evening from 9.30—2.00. 
This action was taken on account of the me- 
morial service for Prof. Torrey. About 
twenty-five members of the club attended the 
dance. 


Medical ZGommencement. 


Chursday, June 25. 


The Golden Jubilee of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the University of Vermont, was held 
at the Howard Opera House, Thursday even- 
ing at eight o’clock. The house was packed, 
in spite of the rain. Music was furnished by 
the Opera House Orchestra. The opening 
prayer was offered by the Rev. S. N. Jackson, 
M. D., and the address of the evening was given 
by the Rev. P. J. Barrett. The candidates 
were presented by Dr. H. C. Tinkham and 
the degrees conferred by President Buckham. 
The honor men, who received honorary diplo- 
mas and the first two of whom were given 
prizes of $50 and $25 respectively, were C. F. 
Dalton, A. C. Eastman, C. W. Willey, F. G. 
Taggart and C. F. Whitney. The valedictory 
address was delivered by Dr. Charles Francis 
Dalton of the graduating class. The degree of 
Doctor of Medicine was conferred on the fol- 
lowing: 

Charles Gordon Abell. 
William Henry Black. 

David Russell Brown. 
Emerson Marrs Bushnell. 
Benjamin Joseph Butler. 
Herbert Cuthbert Cantle. 
Harry Carter. 

Walter Lincoln Chase, Ph. B. 
Henry Leo Crahan. 

Harlon Fuller Curtis, B. L. 
Charles Francis Dalton. 
Thomas Edward Duffee. 
Frank Harvey Dunbar. 
Albert Clinton Eastman. 
George Crofton Enright. 
William Francis Hamilton, 
Robert Burns Harriman. 
Oscar Vernum Hefflon. 
Raymond Alexander Kinloch. 


Harry Bradford Perkins. 
Frank Preston. 

Joseph Warren Richardson, 
William Rathburn Rowland. 
Samuel Dudley Rumrill. 
Henry Elijah Somers. 

Frank Elijah Spear. 
Fenwick Gordon Taggart. 
John Edward Vallée. 
Norman Brown Webber, B. S. 
Charles Flagg Whitney, B. S. 
Chauncey Warner Willey. 


Senior Boat-ride Dance. 


A large number of students and friends at- 
tended the annual boatride dance at the Ma- 
sonic Temple, Friday evening. This function, 
which brought Commencement Week to an end, 
was a most enjoyable occasion. Music was 
furnished by Wilder’s Full Orchestra. Re- 
freshments were served and the dance con- 
tinued to an early hour. 


Fraternity Reunions. 
Sigma Phi. 


The fifty-eighth annual reunion and banquet 
of the Alpha of Vermont of Sigma Phi was 
marked by the dedication of their new chapter 
house where the reunion and banquet was held. 
The dedicatory exercises included an address 
by B. Lincoln Benedict ’55, of Brooklyn, a poem 
written by James Buckham ’81, of Melrose, 
Mass., and read by the writer’s father, Pres. 
M. H. Buckham ’51, and the formal words of 
dedication by G. G. Benedict ’47, of this city. 

Later in the evening a banquet was served 
by caterer Coon on the lower floor of the chap- 
ter house. G. W. Benedict ’93, of Providence, 
R. I., presided, and there were poems by J. J. 
Allen ’62, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and the Rev. Ben- 
jamin Swift ’86, of Orwell, and informal re- 
marks by other members of the fraternity. 
Among the fifty-seven members present, were 
R. D. Benedict, B. L. Benedict, J. J. Allen and 
M. S. Allen of Brooklyn; P. J. Ross and Prof. 
J. R. Wheeler of New York; C. A. Catlin and 
G. W. Benedict of Providence, R. I.: E. J. Ew- 
ing of Atlanta, Ga.; the Rev. Benjamin Swift 
of Orwell; H. B. McIntyre of Randolph; F. K. 
Goss, C. M. Heaton and R. W. Huse of Mont- 
pelier; C. H. Parker of Boston; S. E. Hall of 
Brandon; Nelson Kellogg of Plattsburgh, and 
Winslow Watson, Jr., of Plattsburgh, and Fran- 
cis Cantwell of Malone, the last two being mem- 
bers of the Alpha of New York Chapter at 
Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Delta Delta Delta. 


Eta Chapter of the Delta Delta Delta fra- 
ternity held its annual reunion and banquet 
Tuesday evening. Alumne present were Car- 
rie Deavitt ’98, Mrs. G. I. Forbes ’91, Marion 
Forbes ’01, Elizabeth Richmond ’01, Anna Shep- 
ard ’01, Abbie Leonard ’98, Carrie Nye ’98, 
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Adelle Lee, ’97, Eva Jones ’95, Mrs. M. Simpson 
95, Helen Hendee ’98, Elizabeth Johnson ’02, 
Maud Merrihew ’02, Helen Clark ’02, Florence 
Douglas ’02. After the collation was served 
an enjoyable list of toasts was carried out. 


Kappa Hipba Cheta. 


The Kappa Alpha Theta sorority held their 
annual banquet at their rooms, corner of Wil- 
liams and Main streets, last Tuesday evening. 
About twenty-five members were in attendance. 
The alumnez outside of the city present were: 
Mrs. Bessie Wright Brown ’94, Mrs. Ruth Nor- 
ton Roberts ’96, Grace Wadleigh ’97, Mary 
Tewksbury °99, Mary Hall ’02, Alice Bean ’02, 
Alice Derby ’02, Edith Abbot ex-’04, Beatrice 
May ex-’02. 


Pi Beta Phi. 


The Pi Beta Phi sorority of the University 
held their annual reunion at their rooms. 
Among the alumne present were: Charlotte 
Hale, Katherine Gebhardt, Grace Goodhue, Ivah 
Gale, Kate Russell, Ada Hurlburt, May Conro, 
Mary Gregory, Ethel Stevens, Grace Cockle 
from the Denver Chapter. 


Delta Psi. 


The annual reunion of the Delta Psi frater- 
nity was held in the fraternity rooms on Main 
street. The following alumni were present: 
J. E. Goodrich ’53, C. M. Wilder ’63, Robert 
Roberts 69, C. W. Brownell, Jr., ’70, S. F. Em- 
erson, Yale, ’72, D. C. Hawley °78, H. H. Mc- 
Farland ’78, D. P. Kingsley (toastmaster) ’81, 
M. S. Stone ’83, E. S. Isham 789, M. L. Powell 
89, H. A. Noyes ’93, M. D. Chittenden ’94, M. H. 
Hutchinson ’95, J. C. Colburn ’96, C. M. Good- 
rich 996, E. L. Ingalls 796, H. F. Perkins ’98, 
C. B. Brownell ’99, R. A. Lawrence ‘99, R. S. 
Page ’99, D. H. Scribner ’99, T. R. Powell ’00, 
G. Henderson ’01, G. S. Lee ’01, A. T. Hutchin- 
son ’02, J. M. Wheeler 702, L. J. Mack ex-’03. 


Kappa Sigma. 


The Alpha Lambda Chapter of Kappa Sigma 
held their 10th annual banquet at the Hotel 
Burlington, J. B. Kidder ’96, acting as toast- 
master. Among the alumni present were Leigh 
Hunt 795, C. A. Tracy 700, W. B. Webber ’95, 
H. R. Smalley ’01, J. W. Tobey ’00, D. G. Seager 
01, F. P. Byington 00. From the faculty were 
Prof. Stuart 94, Prof. H. L. White, of Psi Chap- 
ter, H. H. Cloudman, of Alpha Rho, and W. Af 
Morse ’98. Dr. J. S. Ferguson of New York 
City, the district grand master, was present 
and encouraged the fraternity by the news of 
the district. An excellent menu was discussed, 
after which toasts were given by the visitors, 
the alumni, Heath ’05 and Leach ’04, who rep- 
resented the city chapter. Plans were discussed 
concerning the erection of a new chapter 
house, old experiences in college were reviewed 
and the college year closed in a manner pleas- 
ant to all. 


Hipba Cau Omega. 


Beta Zeta Chapter of Alpha Tau Omega held 
its annual reunion at its- rooms with a goodly 
number of the alumni present, among whom 
was Guy P. Lawson, lately returned from Cuba. 

An alumni association was formed. 


Sigma Pu. 


The members of Sigma Nu fraternity to- 
gether with several alumni, held their annual 
commencement banquet and reunion in their 
rooms in the Burritt block. Speeches and toasts 
were the order of the evening until a late hour. 


LCambda Tota. 


The Society of Lambda Iota held its 67th an- 
nual celebration last evening in its rooms in 
the Hayward building. The Hon. James 
O. Halloran of the class of 1843 served as ora- 
tor and Frank H. Crandall ’86, as poet. A 
banquet was served later by Kent in the soci- 
ety’s rooms, C. P. Hagar ’64, acting as toast- 
master. Among the alumni present were the 
Hon. James O’Halloran, P. Q., °48; H. T. Fuller, 
M. D., ’62; C. P; Hagar; M. a7 ee," earoius 
Noyes °41; H. W. Ford, M.. D., 61; B. W. Ab 
bey 91; W. H. Englesby, M. D., 94; H. M. Mc- 
Intosh ’90; J. F. Goodall ’85; J. H. Middlebrook 
°86; E. A. Brodie ’86; W. W. Shaw ’86; A, H. 
Hill, 83; ‘W. O. Lane ’95; BH. H, West 96; F. H. 
Crandall ’86. 


Phi Delta Theta. 


Vermont Alpha of Phi Delta Theta held its 
24th annual commencement banquet at the Van 
Ness House Tuesday evening, E. M. Harvey ’96, 
of Montpelier, acted as toastmaster. The re- 
sponses were as follows: 

Oration: “Our 20th Century Aspirations,” 
The Rev. H. J. Kilbourne ’93 


Impromptus: 
A Oy LOUS | cha hen Oe H. E. Cunningham ’04 
“Mrom 1903") «ane eee W. R. Farrington ’03 


Among the alumni present were F. O. Sin- 
clair ’82, C. H. Hayden ’83, C. H. Stevens ’89, G. 
I. Forbes ’90, T. C. Cheney ’91, F. B. Leach ’92,: 
E. C. Mower, ’92,.H. J.. KilDpiie ieee i, 
Mower ’94, E. G. Spaulding ’94, W. F. Daggett 
"95, C. W. Doten 795, E. M. Harvey ’96, G. M. 
Sabin ’96, L. S. Doten ’97, C. D. Howe 798, R. 
L. Patrick ’98, P. O. Ray ’98, H. H. Greene ’99, 
Lyman Brooks ’00, D. H. Perry 701, C. R. Peck 
02. Following the banquet a meeting of the 
Incorporate Alumni of Vermont Alpha was 
held and plans concerning the building of a 
chapter house on the fraternity lot on College 
street, were discussed. 


Che Graduating lass. 


Most of the members of the graduating class 
have already chosen their work after gradua- 
tion, although a few have not as yet fully de- 
cided upon what they are to do. Below is a list 
of the graduates with their respective future 
work so far as it is possible to determine: 
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Gilbert intends soon taking the examination 
for the teachers’ service in the Philippine Is- 
lands; Miss Colburn has accepted a position as 
teacher in Thetford, Vt.; Misses Talbot and 
Tracy, Dane, Darling, Goodrich, Gulick, Kel- 
logg and Robbins intend teaching but have not 
yet accepted positions; in the course of two 
years Kellogg intends studying law; Miss 
Hodge will study kindergarten in Columbia. 
The following will study law: Abbott and 
Bourne in the Columbia Law School; Adams 
in Montpelier; Dodge in the New York Law 
School; Farrington in the office of ex-Gov. 
Ormsbee at Brandon; Wallace in New York 
City; Miss Abraham will attend the Library 
School at Albany; Brooks and Wheeler will 
continue in the medical department at Ver- 
mont; Hollister has accepted a position as as- 
sistant chemist in the Experiment Station’s 
chemical laboratory at Burlington; Harvey is 
with the Safety Car Lighting and Heating Co., 
New York City; Holman is draftsman for the 
Lackawanna Steel Co., at Buffalo; Eaton will 
take post-graduate work in the department of 
Civil engineering at Vermont; Gray will act 
as agent for F. A. Richardson in this city, his 
work being in connection with the Interna- 
tional Quarterly; Marsh has accepted a posi- 
tion on the Engineering News; Parker is with 
the Westinghouse Locomotive Co., at Pittsburg, 
Pa.; Merrill has taken a position as electrical 
engineer at Bayonne, N. J.; Shipman will con- 
tinue his work as chemist; Smith has a position 
on the Employment Bureau for Engineers, at 
Chicago, Ill.; Valliquette will be employed at 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works at Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Worthen and Wright will go into 
business; Young is with the Canadian Con- 
struction Co., at Detroit, Mich.; Brackett will 
be with the General Electric Co., at Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.; Brodie has not yet decided upon 
any position; Miss Russell will be at home; 
Waddell will go into the insurance business 
for a year or two; Wills will take post-gradu- 
ate work in veterinary science at Cornell; 
Wells expects to take post-graduate work at 
Yale; Martin will be employed on the break- 
water in this city during the summer. 


Final words of the President to the 


Senior Class. 


Addressed to them at the close of the Bacca- 
laureate Sermon, the subject of which was 
“The Discipline for Life.” 

Members of the Graduating Class: 

You meet to-day with ranks sadly dimin- 
ished from what they were in the early part 
of your college career. Your casualities from 
one cause and another have been unusually 
severe. But there is this delightful thing 
about having been a member of a college class 
even for a short time—that one has gained a 
certain standing and right in the college com- 
munity, one has been at least initiated into 
the great college fraternity. Even the one 
year member of college has in after life some- 
thing of the college that is the ideal outlook. 
And besides one is sure of being remembered 


by his classmates, and, as we all know, our 
college classmates are the choice spirits of all 
the world. So let us recall with regretful 
but kindly remembrance all who have ever 
been members of the class of 1903, 

It is not, I venture to think, mere vanity to 
affirm that the world is every year expecting 
more and more of college graduates. And they 
have good reason. More is expended upon 
making them, more time, more money, more 
public interest, and more careful selection of 
those fit to receive this distinction. This ques- 
tion of preparation for positions of great re- 
sponsibility which we have been considering, 
marked every now and then and much dis- 
cussed of late is always decided by the great 
interested public in favor of the longer time 
and the more exacting standards. When a 
great and venerated institution proposes to re- 
duce the college curriculum to three years the 
general verdict is a respectful but decided dis- 
approval; when another institution proposes 
two years, the response is an emphatic no! 
And the meaning of it is that the standard set 
by the community for incumbents of the posi- 
tions demanding high intellectual and execu- 
tive qualities is ever advancing; the demand 
for trained abilities is becoming more and 
more urgent. This ambitious and masterful 
time-spirit says to our colleges and universi- 
ties, ‘““While we do not expect that your insti- 
tutions can of yourselves alone produce all the 
able men that the world needs, we insist that 
you shall have all the time you need to do your 
best work on the material you have, and we do 
not think the time you now have can be 
abridged.” But this is only a part of that 
larger demand which our age is making for 
superior men and women. There is no doubt 
that we are coming to, are already in, an age 
of aristocracy, of the leadership of the best— 
that while one set of forces is socializing and 
democratizing the human community, dis- 
tributing comforts and luxuries, privileges and 
powers among the many; another set of forces 
is calling to the front strong and capable men 
and women to be leaders. And the world, at 
least the best opinion of the world, is calling 
on college men and women to take a larger 
part in their leadership, and for this most po- 
tent reason, that on them largely is our de- 
pendence for the ideal element in our modern 
life, for due place being given to the things of 
the soul, to art and ethics and religion. If 
they do not rescue the coming age from an 
overwhelming materialism, who will do this 
for us? And, so, young friends, I ask again 
the question of my baccalaureate last year: 
“Who is on the Lord’s side?” Who of you 
will do your utmost to help some community 
to see the spiritual side of life, and to live for 
the nobler things of life? You have taken a 
long time to prepare for your life work. Some 
of you will take a still longer time. In this 
respect you have followed the example of him 
who showed us how best to do our work in 
life. Will you not also follow him in other re- 
spects, doing your work whatever it may be in 
his spirit, associating yourselves with those 
who are working in his name and cause, and 
putting your whole life unto his service under 
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the compulsion of His love and sacrifice for 
you? By so doing you will have made sure 
that this long time of preparation has not been 
a waste of life, but, like His, a preparation 
for the highest and truest life possible to you. 


Base Ball. 


Immediately after the victory over Colum- 
bia, the Varsity elected G, L. Orton ’04, cap- 
tain for next year. Orton has played on the 
Varsity three years—one year at first base and 
two years as catcher. 

At a college meeting June 22, G. R. Varnum 
°04, was elected manager of the baseball team, 
vice H. C. Burrows, resigned, and H. G. Hicks 
°05, was elected assistant manager. 


College ¢ World. 


For the first time in her history, Syra- 
cuse won from Williams in the annual 
track meet held at Syracuse May 106th. 
Syracuse, 7514; Williams, 4144. 

Of the 581 students attending Lehigh 
this year, 515 are taking courses in en- 
gineering. 


50 College Men 


WANTED 
TO TAKE OUT POLICIES IN THE 


Aetna Life Insurance Co., 


G. F. NORTH, State Mer., 
82 CHURCH STREET. 
N. B.—We have also a few 


Paying Positions for Solicitors. 


EMPLOYMENT, 


Permanent or temporary, can be had representing 


THE 
National Correspondence Institute 


OF WASHINGTON, D. C.,: 
Organized in 1893. 300 Courses. 
Earn $20 to $50 Weekly. 


Commissions only. Privileges granted students 
working during vacation. Address 
FRED G. KAESSMANN, 
46 Park St., Lawrence, Mass. 


After experimenting for several years 
the Cornell Era has returned to its for- 
mer policy of having only men on the 
editorial board. ‘The women of the uni- 
versity are not represented on any of the 
publications now. 


The University of Syracuse has recent- 
ly received a gift of $5,000, the name of 
the donor being withheld, 


“Let any one,” says Edward Everett, 
“make the experiment and he will find 
two things—one how much useful knowl- 
edge can be acquired in a very little time; 
and the other, how much time can be 
spared, by good management, out of the 
busiest day.”— Scio Collegian. 


-STUDENTS- 


Remember I have the most complete line of 


Drugs, Toilet Articles and Perfumes 
in the City. W. J. HENDERSON, 
Park Drug Store, 172 College Street. 


WE SELL +++ 


CoLLEGESTUDENTS 


THEIR BOOKS 


<i 4 Pane 


LOowesT WHOLESALE RATEs. 


OUR PRICES ON 


Schoo! andCollege Supplies 


are the lowest in the State. 


HOBART J. SHANLEY & CO., 
Formerly Whitney & Shanley, 


Auntington Block, -- BURLINGTON, VT. 


T AE 


Se VNIVERSITY - 


H BARA KER 'OF 
~ 
c 


4/9 OB, 


BURLINGTON, VT., OCT. 3, 1903. 


W. G. REYNOLDS, 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, 


AND LACE CURTAINS, 
Corner Church and Bank Streets. 


R. B. STEARNS & CO. 


es AE IV Ae ese 
Cor. Church and Bank Sts. 


We solicit the patronage of college students and all others. 


Bg eV a Bel 2 Sd ep 


DEALERS IN ROUGH AND FINISHED 


LUMBER. 


HOWARD 
NATIONAL 


BANK, 


Cor. Church and College Streets. 


General Banking Business Transacted. 


Students’ Accounts Solicited. 


~ GILLOTT’S PENS, 


H. T. RUTTER, Cashier. | 


A J. TAYLOR, 


184 MAIN STREET, 


SFOSHAN, FLORIST AAD NURSERY MN 


Connected by Telephone. 
Fresh Cut Flowers = 


ALWAYS IN STOCK, 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


BUY OF OUR ADVERTISERS. 


HELLO, STUDENTS ~ 


A. G. MANSUR, 

(Successor to Wyman & Mansur. ) ? 
71 Church St., a 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT. 

JEWELER. : 

Special Attention given to — 
orders for Badges and all kinds 


of Society and Emblem Goods. 
Will give estimates. 


Headquarters for the Vt. Pin. 
All Mail Orders Promptly Filled. 
Goods shown with pleasure. 


Darnell & Beckman, 


FINE STATIONERS AND ENGRAVERS, 


924 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
Correct Styles in Visiting Cards, 
Unique Designs for Dance Orders. 
Menus, and Commencement Engraving. 


ORCHE 


438 Maiden Lane. Tel. 792-D.' ALBANY, N. Y. 
Ask for ‘ + Under the Stars and Stripes March,’ 
‘* A Night in Paris Valse du Ballet, te 
‘‘ A Dasher Two Step.’’ 
By Gioscia.. They are great. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE GAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 


This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens. 


Go to F5C) Church St 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 


Fine Furniture. 


HENRY J. NELSON. 
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Editorial. 


————$—$______—— 


ERMONT is proud of the century 
of history that is behind her. A 
glow of satisfaction comes to every son 
and daughter of the University who 
elances back at all her alumni have done 
since the four of eighteen hundred and 


four were freshmen. We are inspired 
as we hold in view the great prospect they 
have bequeathed to us, and we believe 
that the traditions and interests of our 
college are safe in the hands of the fac- 
ulty and students who now have them in 
Therefore, we 


charge. congratulate 


ourselves on being connected actively 
with Vermont during her centennial 
year. _ May she ever grow and prosper, 


our Alma Mater. 


HE, class of 1907 has already received 

a very hearty welcome to the Univer- 
sity. The Cynic is glad to voice whatever 
word may help the members of the enter- 
ing class feel that they have a place to o¢- 
cupy and a work to perform in our col- 
lege. The freshman class has been re- 
garded, and justly, as one of the most im- 
portant factors in college life. ‘They are 
the future leaders. The senior who has 
the good of his college at heart is always 
most anxious for the freshmen. ‘The 
members of the other classes have passed 
the formative stage, and have shown 
something of the stuff of which they 
are made. Good as the older men are, 
one always looks among the new men to 
find some that are better and more capa- 
ble of leadership. The college has a 
right to demand better men from each 
new class—men who will develop more 
broadly, men who will follow out their 
energetically, men 


opportunities more 


who will lift their own names and that of 
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their Alma Mater a little higher than ever 
before. Of course the opportunity for 
this service may not come during the first 
year—perhaps not during the undergrad- 
uate days—but it surely will come sooner 
or later to every Vermont student. ‘The 
one way to meet this obligation is by pre- 
paration of the individual man. In the 
last analysis, any combination of circum- 
stances can be solved only by the one 
man who holds the key. A combination 
of men may serve an exigency, but its 
usefulness and permanence depend en- 
tirely upon the principles of the men in- 
volved. Any community may follow un- 
principled leaders for a time, because the 
men who have principle fail to assert it. 
The man who wishes to lead his fellows 
must not lack principle. We refer not 
merely to the principle that commands 
and fair dealing, but to that 
which makes for good work in the class 
room, in the society, on the athletic field 


and wherever else one’s life may lead him. 


honesty 


Vermont’s greatest gift is the opportunity 
for development. Her future is bound 
up in the way 1907 meets this oppor- 
tunity. 


\ UCH might be said in regard to 

the manner of raising funds to sup- 
port athletics. The greatest fault of the 
present system is its lack of fairness. Un- 
fortunately high college spirit and fat 
pocket books do not always belong to the 
same persons, and the men who can least 
afford it are often compelled to give the 
most. ‘There are very few men in col- 
lege who could not afford an equitable 


tax for the support of athletics. By the 


adoption of this plan our finances would 
be placed on a more sure and satisfactory 
basis. ‘I'he manager could arrange and 
carry out our schedule far more easily if 
he knew whether he could rely on four or 
twelve hundred dollars, and the college 
would be far more pleased with the result 
if it did not have to be bled in the manner 
of a missionary benefit meeting at the be- 
ginning of the season. Let us conduct 
this matter in a businesslike way and di- 
vide the expense equally. 


Co Cynic Contributors. 


A college paper should be like an ideal 
republican government—‘“‘of the people, 
by the people and for the people.” _If it 
does not meet those requirements it is 
unsatisfactory. | Whether it does or not 
rests partly with the staff of the paper 
and largely with the rest of the people 
comprising the community, and the more 
persons who take it as their duty to 
round out the paper, the more persons 
make life easier and less miserable for 
the staff. The Cynic could possibly se- 
cure enough material from its staff to fill 
out each successive edition, without re- 
sorting to a large amount of clippings, 
but that is not what it aims to do. It 
wishes to be a bright, up-to-date, repre- 
sentative chronicle of events at Vermont 
and doings by Vermont Alumni. Its pur- 
pose is to add new names to its list of 
contributors continually—to get new 
styles and views and ideas and imageries. 
This can be done of course by new per- 
Everyday 
doings of students are allowed to pass 
without even a bare notice in the CyNIC 


sons offering material to us. 
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because no one who knows of them is 
interested enough in the college and its 
paper to make a note of them and drop 
it into the box. If the paper is dull and 
below standard, it is because no one man 
or group of men is versatile enough to 
make the publication generally interest- 
ing. 

One thing which is to be deplored, is 
the lack of essays. The original re- 
search, deep thought and attentive study 
that really exist here do not show them- 
selves above the surface. ‘The cultiva- 
tion of a scholastic atmosphere or tone 
depends on the expression of the schol- 
astic habit. Our library and study 
rooms should produce more than daily 
recitations, | 

In the matter of stories, the Cynic de- 
sires more of the wholesome, optimistic 
sort. A sketch does not need to be 
gloomy in order to be artistic. If a 
story is original, it may be sad or have 
an “unrequited” condition of ending or 
what not—but in usual the gay tale of 
summery things is the more welcome. 
College stories are especially desirable, 
but in them originality of plot, which is 
difficult to contrive, is important. 


Football. 


VERMONT 27, MONTPELIER SEM- 
INARY o. 


The Varsity football team opened the 
season Sept. 28th, by easily defeating 
Montpelier Seminary by a score of 27-0. 
The visiting team was much lighter than 
the Varsity but, except for repeated fumb- 
ling by the backs, they put up a good 
game, holding their opponents for downs 


twice, and several times making their dis- 
tance by bucking the Varsity’s line. ‘The 
Varsity played a slow game, putting into 
the line-up a large number of substitutes, 
with the intention of trying out the mate- 
rial rather than of running up a large 
score. Six of last years’ veterans ap- 
peared for Vermont and they played the 
best game for the Varsity, both in offense 
and defense. Of the new men, Kendall 
at full back made the best showing. The 
line appeared weak in the middle, both 
guards and center, until Gale went in in 
the last few minutes of play. Four new 
men were tried at guard, Briggs making 
the best showing. 

The game as a whole was slow and un- 
interesting and served only to show the 
weak and strong points of the team. With 
Bates of the ’o02 eleven back at tackle, and 
with the aid of the lessons learned from 
this game, the Varsity should make a 
strong showing against Yale on Satur- 
day. 

Following is the summary: 


VERMONT. 


M. Ss. 
Batchelder, c. .... . c. Chamberlain, Gale 


Haynes, r. g. .. . r. g. Helyar, Frank, Read 
Joes) gl oc... Bete arate ater e eae l. g. Briggs 
Lee TUG et VLEs Andreani, Page 
SGHEMDLs ye Wei tio. ata sae die ete vc 1, t. Ranney 
Davis, r.e. . ....r. e. Shaw, McGinnis, Cramer 
Demeeetsrimes: Terre) Pe. l. e. Patterson 
Da wire ie eerd cis r. h. Bassett, Woodard 
MGR eri elit. s 4.2.9, disc » l. h. Newton, Williams 


Hamilton, f. f. Kendall, Newton 

Touchdowns, Bassett, Ranney, Woodard (2), 
Patterson;referee, Orton; umpire, Brett; time 
12 minute halves. 


Cee OC CAtie @ 8 a. ee 


Valuable Hddition to the Museum 
Of the University. 


Dr. Clayton G. Andrews of Waterbury, 
class of 1895, has given to the museum of 
the University of Vermont an exceed- 
ingly interesting and valuable specimen 
of Indian pottery. It is one of the finest 
jars, as well as one of the largest, ever. 
found in New England. 

The jar was found in a sort of cave in 
Bolton Falls by Mr, J. W. Thompson and 
was purchased by Dr. Andrews. So far 
as I know, the only other New England 


s 
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jar at all approaching this in elaborate- 
ness of form and ornamentation is the 
famous Oolchester jar in the museum 
which was figured in Thompson’s Ver- 
mont first, though rather poorly, and 
since in several scientific periodicals and 
Harper’s Magazine. 

Although comparatively common in 
the Mississippi valley and the west, com- 
plete specimens of Indian pottery are ex- 
tremely rare in the east and probably not 
more than half a dozen whole jars which 
were found in New England are now in 
existence anywhere. With this last ad- 
dition our own museum has three, and the 
three finest. 

The jar is ten inches high, nine inches 
across the rim, which is six sided and 
highly decorated on the flat sides with 
lines, circles and notches. 

The lower and larger portion is glob- 
ular and is twelve inches in diameter. 
When quite full, the jar holds twelve 
quarts. 

It is most likely the work of some Al- 
gonquin squaw who lived some two hun- 
dred years ago, or perhaps more. It can- 
not well be less than two hundred years 
old for the Indians ceased making pottery 
as soon as they could supply themselves 
with brass or iron kettles from the early 
traders, and these metal kettles were com- 
mon more than two hundred years ago. 

The collection of Vermont pottery in 
the museum is not very large, but it is, 
I think, safe to say that it is by far the 
best collection of New England pottery 
there is and one that can never be dupli- 
cated. 

From what has been said above it will 
readily appear how greatly the museum 
is indebted to Dr. Andrews for his gen- 
erous gift. fe P. 


Changes in the Faculty. 


Prof. C. EF. Seaman, who has occupied 
the chair of political economy for the 
past three years, has finished his duties 
with the University. His place is taken 


by Dr, Charles A. Mixter. Dr. Mixter 
is a graduate of Johns Hopkins and re- 
ceived the degree of Ph. D. from Harvard 
last year. He comes highly recom- 
mended, having taught political economy 
at ‘Trinity College, Hartford, during the 
past year, 

Dr. H. A. Torrey has gone to .Cam- 
bridge, Mass., where he is to act as an 
instructor in organic chemistry at Har- 
vard. His place is taken by George Bur- 
rows, who graduated from the chemical 
department of the University a few years 
ago with high honors. Since gradua- 
tion Mr. Burrows has been a fellow and 
instructor in Cornell University. 

Dr. H. A. Eaton, instructor in English 
and German for the past two years, has 
gone to Syracuse University, where he is 
assistant professor in English. His place 
is taken by Nathaniel C. Griffin, son of 
Dean Griffin of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, from which institution Mr, Griffin 
was graduated. He has taught for some 
time at Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 

Prof. G. E. Howes, professor of Greek, 
who has been at the American School at 
Athens during the past year, has re- 
turned. His time will be devoted largely 
to the centennial fund. ‘The most of his 
work is taken by Dr. Oliver S. Toks, 


A. B. Harvard 1898, and Ph. D. 1903. 


Dr. Toks has studied at the American 
School at Athens and has been assistant 
curator in. the Museum of Fine Arts at 
Boston. . * 

C. W. Doten, who has been connected 
for eight years with the University as 
secretary and registrar, has gone to-M. 
I. T. to be assistant in the department of 
economics. His place has been taken 
by Max W. Andrews, A. B., Vermont 
1899, M. A. 1903. Mr. Andrews very 
acceptably acted as secretary and regis- 
trar during Mr. Doten’s absence in 1902. 

Prof. A. D. Butterfield has been grant- 
ed a year’s leave of absence and will study 
at Columbia. His place is taken by Mr. 
George M. Brett, a graduate of Bowdoin. 
Mr. Brett has been teacher of sciences 
and mathematics at Edmunds High 
School for the past four years. 
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T’. EK. Hamilton, who has been instruc- 
tor in German during the past year, has 
a like position in one of the Western Uni- 
versities. Prof. C. B. Stetson, who 
taught Greek during Prof. Howes’ leave 
of absence, will teach German during the 
coming year. 


Freshman Class. 


At the present writing, one hundred 
and fifteen students have enrolled in the 
entering class of the University. ‘This 
number is not as large as was anticipated, 
yet it is a small gain over the class of 
1906. ‘The students are divided among 
the different courses as follows: En- 
gineering, 46; Literary Scientific, 25; 
Agricultural, 15; Classical, 14; Chem- 
ists, 8; Commerce and Economics, 4; 
Special, 3. 

The class is below : 

Helen L. Allen, L. S., Craftsbury. 

Farnese M. Andreani, C. and E. 103 
Church St., City. 

Arthur T. Appleton, FE. F,., Dublin, N. H. 

G. Herbert Bailey, FE. E., East Jaffrey, 

Bie tl 

Glenn K. Bailey, E., Newbury. 

Ara FE. Bell, Cl., Vergennes. 

M. C. Barker, F.., Ludlow. 

Richard B: Barlow, Ag., No. Salem, N. 
H 


W. A. Barlow, Ag., No. Salem, N. H: 

Jessie E. Bates, L. S., Essex Junction. 

Jerome E,. Bowen, C. E.., 737 Bleeker St., 
Utica, N. Y. 

A. Merriman Brown, C. E., Richford. 

Hugh Butterfield, L. S., No. Troy. 

G. B. Byam, C. E..; Fitzwilliam, N. H. 

Carrie L. Campbell, L. S., Lyndon Ctr. 

Lillian Carpenter, L. S., Randolph Ctr. 

John FE. Carr (ex-06), M. E., West 
Rindge, N. H. 

A. Frank Chapin, Essex, 

Jannette Chapin, L. S., Essex. 

L. P. Chapman, Ag., No. Williston. 

T. B. Chapman, Ch., Pittsford. 

Royden Chickering, L. S., St. Johnsbury. 

Harry C. Clark, E., Derby. 


Edw. B. Cornell, L. S., No. Craftsbury. 

Chas. H. Covey, C. F,., Cambridge. 

Carleton Cutler, Ag., Springfield. 

A. L. Daniels, C. and E., 34 No. Prospect 
Stee City. 

John D. Doten, L. $., Woodstock. 

Helen Douglas, Cl., West Haven. 

Roscoe A. Dutton, Sp. Ag., Barton Land- 
ing. 

Arthur C. Eaton, C. E., Ashburnham, 
Mass. 

Walter A. Eddy, 170 Bank St., City. 

Suzane G. Edson, Cl., Ludlow. 

ie eaedwards, M. E., Potsdam, N. Y. 

Harold F. Fairchild, Cl., Fairfield, Ctr. 

Helen F’. Fisher, L. S., Vergennes. 

Jacob Frank, C. E., Ogdensburgh, N. Y. 

Albert J. Fremau, E., 25 Crombie St., 
City. 

Thos. P. Fitzgerald, EF. E., Springfield. 

V. Clyde Fuller, Ch., Vershire. 

Wm. Arnold.Gill, Ch., City. 

Vernie B. Grant, Ch., East Orange. 

O. W. Graves, Ag., Barton, 

W. A. Griffith, E. E., 

lL. L. Grow, L. §., Essex Junction. 

Clayton W. Guptil, L. S., Waterbury. 

Bernice Mae Hall, L. $., W. R. Junction. 

Geo. E.. Hardy, C. E., Townshend. 

Margaret Harmon, Shelburne. 

W. B. Harmon, Ag., Shelburne. 

J. Harry Hewitt, Ag., Gouverneur, N. Y. 

Frank W. Holcomb, Cl., Keeseville, N.Y. 

Samuel H. Holden, Ll. S., Proctor, 

Chas. W. Ingalls, E., Fair Haven. 

Eugene W. Johnston, Ch., Lyndon Ctr. 

Mary F. Joslyn, Cl., 97 Cottage St., Mel- 
rose, Mass. 

Frank F. Kendall, E., City. 

Blanche I. Kennedy, L. S., Barre. 

John V. Lamberton, L. S., Morrisville. 

John Lamson, C. E., Barre. 

J. C. Langford, Jr., E. E., Barnet. 

I. McFarlane, Cl., Rutland. 

W. C. McGinnis, Cl., Hyde Park. 

Herbert L. Mains, Cl., Danvers, Mass. 

Edw. H. Mason, E., Randolph. 

Walter C. Maurice, Cambridge Junct. 

S. Grace Mead, City. 

G. A. Merrill, M. E., Fairfield. 

Wilby Morrisseau, L. S., Hardwick. 

John J. Murphy, Cl., West Rutland. 
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Horatio V. Nye, Maple St., City. 

W. F. Nye, Ag., Barton. 

Earl H. Ordway, E. E., Barton Landing. 

J. A. Owens, E. E., 17 Fremont 8t., 
Taunton, Mass. 

Guy M. Page, Cl., Bristol. 

Archie F. Parsons, C. and E., Essex Jct. 

H. A. Pattridge, Ch., So. Burlington. 

F. H. Pease, Cl., 468 College St., City. 

A. B. Pike, Ag., No. Craftsbury. 

Benj. F. Pollard, Jr., M. E., Rutland. 

Horatio S. Read, C. E., Essex Junction. 

G. F. Reed, E. S., Box 769, Schenectady, 
New. 

Jas. C. Reed, E., Fair Haven. 

Miss S. C. Reynolds, Sp., Essex June. 

Herbert A. Rice, Cl., Morrisville. 

Martin H. Rice, C.. E., Clarke St., City. 

Stella K. Rice, Cl., Felchville. 

Ralph E. Ridley, Ch., Bristol. 

Henry F. Rustedt, Cl., Richford. 

Ura B. Safford, E. E., Fast Arlington. 

Raymond L. Sanford, E., 20 First St., 
Attleboro, Mass. 

E. J. Shattuck, C. E., Newport. 

Harmon Sheldon, Ag., Fair Haven. 

Jos. F. Sherlock, Ag., So. Royalton. 

Rolland H. Smith, E. E., Willsboro,N.Y. 

Harry W. Steele, E., Lyndonville. 

Harry H. Stevens, Ch., Buell St., City. 

Archie W. Stone, Ag., Lower Cabot. 

Gertrude E. Strong, L. $., Waitsfield. 

Oscar M. Sudler, M. E., Westover, Md. 

Harold B. Swasey, C. and E., Barre. 

B. F. Taylor, E., Proctor. 

Gertrude E,. Thompson, L. S., No. Brook- 
field, Mass. 

Richard Vaughan, Ag., Woodstock. 

Lucia C. Warren, L. S., West Georgia. 

Farle L. Waterman, C. E., 236 Washing- 
ton St., Barre. 

Effie P. Wells, L. S., 407 College St., 
City. 

G. S. Wheatley, M. E.., No. Randolph. 

Guy W. Whitcomb, C. E., Rutland. 

Jas. R. White, E.. E., Craftsbury. 

Stanley F. White, C. E., City. 

FE. B. White, Ag. 

Chas. C. Wilson, L. S., Bethel. 


Ross A Wood, FE. E., West Lebanon, N. 


Harry G. Woodward, L. $., Morrisville. 

Raymond FE. Wright, E.. E., Coventry. 

B. R. Young, E. E., No. Craftsbury. 
SPECIAL STUDENTS. 
Mabelle W. Ackley. 

Joyce W. Kingsley. 
Henry O. Shaw. 


Freshman Reception. 


The annual reception to the Freshmen 
by the Christian Associations, was given 
‘Tuesday evening, at the Parlors of the 
City Y. M. C. A. Most of the under- 
graduates and a few alumni were present. 
Dr. and Mrs. Perkins, Mr. Orton and 
Miss Harding received. A short pro- 
gram was rendered consisting of music 
by Mr. Hagar and Miss Childs, read- 
ings by Mr. Heath and Miss Shilvock, 
short talks by Prof. Howes and Rev. G. 
Y. Bliss. Ice cream and cake were served, 
and after singing college songs the recep- 
tion ended about eleven o'clock. 


Che Vagabond Soldier. 


The passenger train came at last to a 
standstill, and as brakemen and uniform- 
ed conductors of number 114 limited were 
helping passengers to alight, in a moment 
of clanging, baggage-filled confusion, 
when the trainmen’s sharp eyes were for 
an instant turned away, a ragged, dirty 
man dropped clumsily from the rear of 
the tender where he had been stealing a 
ride. ‘Through the half darkness of the 
station he slunk stealthily out into the 
snowy night. A tramp? Yes, and 
probably worse, for as one looked upon 
his crafty face seamed with lines of shame 
and poverty, one could not but feel that 
there was no deed too dark for this man 
to undertake. 

To-night as he walks along there is 
thoughtinhisaimless mind only for some- 
thing to eat and a place of shelter from 
the bitter cold, but neither falls to his lot, 
and all night he haunts the city streets, 
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now hurried on by a policeman, now sent 
from where he has been greedily looking 
upon a saloon and longing for the price 
of a drink to drown his discomfort. All 
night he drifts about, a sort of human 
derelict without work, seemingly without 
energy. , 

Perhaps there comes to him at last 
some sickening of the life of an outcast, 
or it may be a sudden gleam of light 
through his sluggish brain, a resolve for 
one more trial, which, mingled with his 
cold and hunger, brings him to a stop in 
the early morning before a building bear- 
ing upon its door a large poster adorned 
with pictures of cavalry and infantry and 
furnishing the information that within 
was a recruiting station for the United 
States Army. He steps into the build- 
ing and staggers up to the desk of the 
blue-clad sergeant. Very quickly his ex- 
amination is over, his enlistment signed, 
and at last he is a soldier bound for three 
years of service. Now, at any rate he is 
fed and clothed, thus solving the two 
great problems of his existence, and giv- 
ing him the only two things for which he 
has lately craved. Soon he is started 
for a western post to be in readiness to 
take passage with his troop for the Phil- 
ippines. 

* 2 * * * 


It was night; all day the little squad of 
men had been stubbornly crashing 
their way through the clinging under- 
brush in vain pursuit of an elusive foe. 
Let us look again at our man as he paces 
back and forth there in his sentinel’s beat 
beneath the whispering palm-trees. He 
seems to have lost that old, haunted, des- 
perate look of the criminal vagabond, and 
to have become a man who might safely 
be depended on to hold his own in the 
world. He is now the trained soldier, 
keen, sharp sighted, and alert; the most 
recklessly daring man in his company, so 
his officers say. The best part of it all 
for him, though, is that his individuality 
is forgotten; he is part of a gigantic ma- 
chine. None here know his past, and 
better still, no one cares. 


Just at this point in his musing a slight 
rustling of a cluster of vines before him 
arouses him from his reverie. In a mo- 
ment all is still again and he turns un- 
suspectingly upon his beat. Scarcely has 
he moved a dozen paces when a musket- 
ball descends upon his skull and he drops 
to the ground, bleeding and unconscious. 
Slight, half-clad forms creep hurriedly 
up, and suddenly they hurl themselves 
upon the sleeping camp. 

Slowly the awakened men rallied and 
made a stand from whence they finally 
drove back their assailants. Everywhere 
were marks of the terrible disaster. Of 
the little squad of men fully half were 
disabled and some would never awaken 
from their tired, dreamless sleep. 

When our soldier came to _ himself 
again he saw the lifeless,crimson splashed 
forms of some half dozen comrades lying 
about him; there was little Terry, the pet 
of the troop, and big Murphy, whose 
jokes so often cheered the monotony of 
the march. He wondered vaguely why 
he had not been in the fight. Gradually 
it all came back to him; how he had al- 
lowed himself to be tricked and had thus 
delivered his comrades up to death. He 
blamed himself for his stupidity. All 
these men were dead and it was his fault! 
He felt for his gun and not finding it 
took one from a form beside him. He 
hesitated a moment as though deep in 
thought; then he threw down the gun. © 
That was a brave man’s gun. What 
right had he to touch it? He sat down 
again disheartened. And there with his 
cruelly aching head held tight between 
his hands, before the hard, set faces of 
the living and the placid features of the 
dead, he fought the hardest battle of his 
life, a battle in which all the accumulated 
vices and associations of a lifetime sought 
to pull him down once more as they had 
done long ago in his past, but this time 
he was victorious, he was not found 
wanting. He again took the gun which 
he had thrown down and made his way 
staggeringly into the squad once more. 

A hurried council of war was _ held. 
“Men,” said their officer, “things look 
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hard for us. Our only hope is in falling 
back to Malapan where Col. Chevy is 
stationed. I fear that we are in ambush, 
cut og even from retreat.” And_ then, 
leaving their dead unburied, the little 
band started on its one desperate chance. 
If the advance had been hard, the retreat 
was doubly so, for now they were en- 
cumbered with their wounded. The first 
rays of morning find them well upon 
their way. As the men march forward 
they laugh and joke, and smoke, but over 
all their assumed cheerfulness one can 
see an air of grim determination, a “do or 
die” spirit that bodes ill to the natives 
who may try to defy them. 

Suddenly, just as they are crossing a 
field of sugar-cane between two tangled 
woodland strips, they catch sight of the 
enemy and hear once more the spiteful 
zip of the Mauser bullets. ‘They try a 
flanking movement, but it 1s of no use. 
They are surrounded! ‘They dispose 
themselves calmly on the ground, taking 
positions from which they may sell their 
lives as dearly as possible. | Meanwhile, 
after speaking a word to his officer, our 
soldier is seen making his way, darting, 
creeping, crawling from bush to bush in 
the direction of Malapan. Fool! he will 
‘meet death a dozen times in that journey, 
short as it is. He can only die alone 
there among the canes. And yet each 
man does gather from this sight a faint 
fluttering of hope and _ holds his 
Springfield with a firmer grip. All day 
the little band answers back the insur- 
gent fire. All day, at too frequent in- 
tervals, death comes, claiming some man 
of the steadfast little company. ‘The last 
hope is now gone and they are fighting 
as only men can fight who struggle only 
for a few more breaths of God’s sweet 
air. 

From far away in the undergrowth 
comes all but too late a faint, far-borne 
cheer. A few moments now of anxious 
suspense and they are saved. As each 
man grasps the hand of a rescuer a 
prayer goes up from. his soul, even if he 
has never prayed before, for the safety 


of the man to whom they owed their lives. 
But what need has our soldier now for 
prayers? He has proven himself a man, 
and when the rescue party comes back to 
Malapan the men pass with bowed heads 
by the blood splashed corpse of a onetime 
vagabond. ‘ 


Lecals. 


Waterman '07 has been elected mana- 
ger of the Freshman class football team. 


Sec. Dillon of the St. Johnsbury Y. M. 
C. A., visited about college September 
25th. 


Mr. Cloudman lectured to the football 
squad on Tuesday P. M., about the sys- 
tem of playing to be followed here this 
year. 


At a meeting of the Sophomore class 
held recently, Burrowes was elected man- 
ager and Grow temporary captain of the 
class football team. 


The annual meeting for raising foot- 
ball funds was held Wednesday A, M. in 
the chapel. Mr. Cloudman, Dr. Allen, 
Professors Tupper and Stetson, Manager 
Pope and others spoke on the football sit- 
uation. Much enthusiasm was shown by 
the undergraduates, although the number 
present was smaller than usual in past 
seasons. A few hundred dollars were 
raised, and the figures will be greatly in- 
creased in a few days by the subscriptions 
of those not present. 


Dr. Eaton at Syracuse. 


The English department has been 
greatly strengthened by the addition to 
the teaching force of Dr. Horace Ains- 
worth Eaton. Dr. Eaton was graduated 
from Harvard University in 1893, took 
his master’s degree in ’97, and his doc- 
torate in 1900, After a year’s study 
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_ abroad, Dr. Eaton was instructor in Eng- 
lish at the University of Vermont from 
1901 to 1903. In addition to two divis- 
ions of freshman English, Dr. Eaton has 
the course in Chaucer and in the History 
of Eighteenth Century Literature. Both 
of these classes are larger than usual, the 
latter especially, having a registration of 
forty-nine.—S yracuse Univ. Weekly. 


Football Schedule—Season 1903. 


Sept. 28—Montpelier Seminary at Bur- 
lington. 

Oct. 3—Yale at New Haven. 

Oct. 7—Dartmouth at Burlington. 

Oct. 10—Freshman-Sophomore at Bur- 
lington. 

Oct. 17—St. Lawrence at Canton. 

Oct. 24—Mass. State at Burlington. 

Oct. 31—West Point at West Point. 

Noy. 7—Brown at Providence. 

Nov. 14—St. Lawrence at Burlington. 

Nov. 21—Rensselaer at Burlington. 


Zane Parade. 


The usual cane parade of the Fresh- 
men, from Miles & Perry’s store on 
Church street; to the campus, failed to 
come off this year since the firm had been 
requested not to give out canes as in pre- 
vious years. 

Instead, this year, teams of twelve 
heavy men from the ’06 and ’o7 classes 
were given a single stick to scrap over for 
two minutes. This the Freshmen won 
by having 12 hands of the stick against 
the Sophomores 7. Next, two teams of 
sixteen lightweights from each class were 
pitted against each other over another 
single stick; °o07 also won this, 16 hands 
to 12. 


y. M. @. FA. Notes. 


Owing to resignation of Dr. H. F. 
Perkins from the General Secretaryship, 
G. L. Orton, who was elected president 


last April, was chosen to fill the vacancy, 
and Prof. W. A. Coit was elected presi- 
dent. 


A new plan has been adopted in Bible 
study. Instead of meeting in the “Mill,” 
as formerly, classes will be organized and 
conducted in the regular Sunday Schools 
of four of the churches, as_ follows. 
Studies in the Life of Christ, by Shar- 
man, at the Baptist church. The same 
course will also be conducted at the First 
Congregational church. At the Metho- 
dist church, there will be a class in the 
Studies in the Acts and the Epistles, by 
Bosworth, and a course at the College 
Street Congregational church, in the 
Studies of the Teaching of Jesus and His 
Apostles, by Bosworth. Aside from 
the above named courses, there will be one 
conducted at the “Mull” in the Studies in 
Old Testament Characters, by White. 

It is very earnestly desired that the stu- 
dents join some one of these courses. The 
classes will be conducted by competent 
leqmerss.).. 


The Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. gave 
their annual reception to the freshmen, at 
the. City ¥. M. C A., Sept 29. After a 
social hour a short programme was ren- 
dered, as follows: 

Music—Miss Childs’06, Hagar ex-’o5, 
Walker. 

Remarks—Prof. Howes. 

Readinge—Heath ’os. 

Reading—Miss Shilvock ’os. 

Welcome from Churches—Rev. Geo. | 
Y. Bliss. 

Refreshments were then served and the 
reception was concluded by the singing 
of college songs. 


The first regular weekly meeting was 
held Wednesday evening, Sept. 30, G. L. 
Orton led, taking for his subject, “De- 
cision and Co-operation.” 


Cornell pensions her professors at the 
age of seventy with $1,500 a year. Four 
professors will come under the conditions 
this June, 
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Alumni Notes. 


a 


95. Bert H. Hill, who for the past 
three years has been in the American 
School at Athens, has returned to this 
country to accept a position as assistant 
curator in the classical department of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Mr, Hill 
was in town last week and is now visiting 
friends in Bristol and Newport before 
leaving for Boston. 


86. Charles C. Farnham has accept- 
ed a chair in the faculty of the Western 
New York Law School at Buffalo, N. Y. 


‘97.2 |e leabavis;tormery on. the 
Chief Engineer's Staff of the New York 
Rapid Transit Commission, and of late 
with the New York Board for Additional 
Water Supply, has been promoted to En- 
gineer in charge of Field Party. 


98. D.H.Udall has taken a position as 
instructor in Veterinary Science at Ohio 
State University at Columbus, Ohio. 


°oo. W. C. Sawyer, former instructor 
in civil engineering, is with U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, with headquarters at 
Washington, D. C. 


‘or. Clifford B. Griswold, for two 
years instructor in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing and Shopwork, is now Assistant Pro- 
fessor in North Carolina College. 


’o2. G. E. Lamb, instructor in Elec- 
trical Engineering for year ’02-'03, has 
taken a position with Crocker-Wheeler 
Company, East Orange, N. J. 


’o2. Carey P. Williams of the Baid- 
win Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, is 
in town undergoing an operation at the 
Mary Fletcher Hospital. 


The following alumni have been in 
town recently: Dr. Edwin C. Bartlett ’65, 
of Milwaukee, Wis.; M. B. Holcomb ’74, 
Harry L. Bingham ex-’94, T. R. Powell 
oo, J. A. Tellier ’02, Graton S. Brand 
‘01, H. E. Gray *o3, IT. C. Cheney;’or1. 


Subscribers’ Notice. - 


The majority of subscriptions have al- 
ready expired, and this present number 
of the Cynic is the initial one for renew- 
als. It is hoped that subscribers will be 
considerate enough to remit at once with- 
out delay and so save the Business Man- 
agement the disagreeable task of ‘“dun- 
ning.” 

Student subscribers may pay their sub- 
scription to S. T. Hubbard ’o4, or put 
them in box of the Business Manager. 


Freshmen—1907, Cake Notice. 


Copies of the present number will be 
sent to each of you, and your names will 
be placed on the books as subscribers un- 
less you notify the Business Management 
to the contrary. You are also invited to 
contribute to the columns of the Cynic. 
At least one member of your class will 
be elected to the staff of editors at the be- 
ginning of the next volume. Competition 
for a place will begin at once. You 
should see the Manager at once and be- 
come a regular subscriber, and also be- 
come a regular contributor if you have 
any literary ability. 


Rotice to 1906. 


The recommendation to the place of 
Assistant Business Manager on_ the 
Cynic Board for the next volume will be 
made purely on merit. Those of the 
class of 1906 wishing to be considered 
as candidates for this place should see the 
Business Manager at once and he will 
give them a chance to show their busi- 
ness ability by soliciting “ads” and col- 
lecting subscriptions. 


Class of 71903. 


The Cynic has been sent to you all, so 
far as your addresses are known. ‘The 
Cynic certainly deserves your support 
and you are requested to subscribe. 
Please send the subscription price at once. 
If you do not wish the Cynic notify the 
Business Management. 
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College World. 


The University of West Virginia has 
a new $100,000 library. 


Colgate has decided to grant C’s to 
their basketball team for their record of 
the past season. | 


The University of Calcutta, India, has 
an attendance of 10,000 men, and is thus 
one of the largest in the world. 


Andrew Carnegie has presented West- 
ern Reserve University with $100,c00 
to found a school for the training of li- 
brarians, 


_ The University of Chicago has intro- 
duced the study of Japanese for the bene- 
fit of men who-are planning to go as 
missionaries to that country. Professor 
Rashiaka will be at the head of the de- 
partment, 


Matriculation by Tabasco Sauce 


Or becoming a thorough collegian by 
the lily pond route are not essential for 
a Freshman. Yet if you are of the elect, 
especially chosen from your number to 
add zest and flavor to your commence- 
ment week, accept the honor modestly 
and do not parade your triumph. While 
it is certainly kind of an upper classman 
to give attention to a Freshman they ask 
no greater thanks than to have their gen- 
erous deed let go unsung. ‘They know 
in their hearts that they have done well 
and need no further  ratification—nor 
even faculty mention. In the old days 
it was obligatory with all Freshmen to 
enter college maturity as effusively as 
originality could contrive. ‘Those were 
often bloody days, in the dark ages of 
student thought, before the vivid college 


yell gave its chord of culture to the edu- 
cational life of America. Some egress 
had to be found for the rich, red blood of 
the buoyant natives. College loyalty 
then rested on a man’s ability to overturn 
a street car, or to pasture a cow in a dor- 
mitory belfry,or to blindfold a timid nov- 
ice in a room full of boy-eaters and to- 
bacco smoke. 

But with the introduction of culture 
into the American colleges there has been 
a variation in the pleasantries. Cayenne 
pepper has lost its popularity and is no 
longer on the matriculation bill of fare. 
The light horse car has been superseded 
by the thirty-ton electric coach, and then, 
too, culture has come—a keen culture 
with a sense of humor. ‘The palate is 
no longer the test of an intrant’s capabil- 
ity to stay with us; nor are his muscles 
called upon to demonstrate that he can 
interfere with street railway traffic suc- 
cessfully. The brain’s the thing nowa- 
days. Mentality is king—but not, nec- 
essarily, faculty knowledge. 

Be brave and cheerful, my Freshie, and 
take what comes, and feel honored by it. 
Think, in a year you will be the most un- 
fortunate and blase of all creatures with- 
in the gates, a fastidious, supercilious, 
super-structured, super-Sophomore. They 
are those who are, 

“Prouder than Aragon, 

Wiser than somebody in the Decam- 
meron,” 

and who amuse almost everybody, even 

each other, but never themselves. The 

blase are never amused. 

There are a few tough weeks before 
you, Freshmen, but be alive to your 
friends and generous to your enemies, 
and study occasionally and all may yet be 
well. Accept college traditions as you 
find them, and remember that if they are 
not meant for your good, they are in- 
tended for the amusement of your fellows 
and while you are being tested invent 
improvements in the system which you 
can practice on the class of 1908.—Ew. 
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BURLINGTON, VT., OCT. 17, 1903. 
Editorial. 


HE, football outlook is certainly just 
as good now as at the beginning of 
the season. At that time Coach Cloud- 
man said that our chances for this year 
were better than those of last. In the 


two college games already played, Ver- 
mont’s defeat was not due in the least to 
any lack of pluck or to inconsistent play- 
ing on the part of our men. We were 
simply up against superior teams in both 
cases. It is a source of some satisfac- 
tion to have Dartmouth play her first 
team against us and to acknowledge, for 
the first time in four years, that the score 
was not held down by her playing sub- 
stitutes. 

the two 
hardest games of the season, but with 
Brown and West Point still to come, we 


cannot say that the rest of the schedule 


We have played, perhaps, 


will be easy. After all, it is not the ease 
with which we win games that makes a 
successful and creditable season. It is 
the putting’ a team into the field that will 
play a clean, hard game from start to fin- 
ish. The Dartmouth game showed us 
that Vermont can do this—and we pre- 
dict that the rest of the schedule will 
demonstrate that Vermont still has lots 
of sand left. 
is doing well and will continue to do well 


The team has done well, 


until the end of the season—and every 
man in college is behind the team. 


af ENTENNIAL Year” is a spur to 

the whole college this session: In 
so far as this tonic acts normally, it is 
well. The eyes of thousands of alumni 
and friends of the University are turned 


our way this year. ‘The trustees are ask- 
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ing for quite a little sum of money for a 
Those 
have money to invest in this sort of thing 


permanent endowment. who 


are going to make investigations for 
themselves and by no means the least 
field of inquiry will be the life and activ- 
ity of the students as shown in the dif- 
ferent organizations of the college. 
Therefore we should be active and alive 
in every way possible. We cannot af- 
ford to let one talent lie fallow. If we 
make this year thoroughly successful, we 
shall have the satisfaction of seeing our 


grand old University grander than ever. 


TUDENTS in political science have 

a practical problem to solve in the 
present government of the city of Bur- 
lington. It is no new spectacle to see an 
unfit candidate swept into office by a 
wave of so-called reform, but the ac- 
tions of such candidates after installation 
into office must always be a source of 
speculation. | No one knows what such 
officers will do next. Sometimes they 
inadvertently hit upon the right thing, 
but no cause, however righteous, can 
make a statesman of a demagogue and a 
man incapable of exercising power. 
Every such incident is another point in 
the great cumulative mass of argument 
to support the proposition that the mea- 
sures of political life should not be ap- 
propriated by any man or party. Muni- 
cipal government is not a fit field for par- 
tisan activity. It is an open question 
present development and 
union of State and National parties is the 
very best thing for either the state or 


the nation. 


whether the 


There is a large hope, how- 


ever, in the growing tendency of think- 
ing men to liberate themselves from par- 
tisanship and to demand principles and 
actions in place of platitudes and names. 


HE, resuscitating of the Glee and 

Mandolin Clubs should meet with 
the hearty co-ooperation of all students. 
With the abundant material now in col- 
lege, properly trained and developed, 
there is no reason why we should not this 
year turn out vocal and instrumental 
clubs unsurpassed in the history of our 
institution. And the concurrent efforts 
of all our undergraduate musical talent 


will bring this to pass. 


HE, faculty has voted to grant Senior 
We trust 
that this time limit indicates a probation 
rather than an ultimate withdrawal of the 
It must be conceded that the 
system is open to abuse on the part of 
certain individuals, but the absence com-. 


privileges until mid-year. 


system. 


mittee has always reserved the power to 
withdraw privileges in such cases and the 
instructors themselves have had consid- 
erable command over the attendance of 
students. | Certainly some liberty should 
be given to. a student who has been in reg- 
ular attendance and done creditable work 
during three years of his college course. 
His work is harder—there are theses, es- 
says and special examinations together 
with the greater responsibilities of lead- 
ership in college life. ‘The Senior should 
be allowed more cuts, and not be made to 
suffer in grade because he takes them, or 
the minimum of required hours should be 
materially lessened. 
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HA Crip to ZGamel’s Hump. 


One summer morning, my companion 
and I started from Burlington on a wheel- 
ing trip to Camel's Hump. At Hunting- 
ton Center we were directed to a Mr. Lib- 
ertie’s, the last farm on a branch of the 
mountain road leading to Forest City. 
This place with so ambitious a name, 
proved to consist of a mowed-out clear- 
ing, the ruins of a saw-mill, and two or 
three houses. Beyond Huntington Cen- 
ter the road entered the woods and be- 
came too steep for riding. 

All that long summer afternoon we 
idled up this shady road, stopping every 
now and then to taste the tempting rasp- 
berries, or to admire the beauty of the 
clear mountain brooks which babbled 
across our course. We had been aware 
of signs of rain, afid once or twice had 
watched from some vantage point a 
black cloud creep over the western hills 
and spend itself in a shower. But when 
we were within a short distance of Mr. 
Libertie’s we were surprised to hear a 
far, hollow roar through the woods. At 
once we were sensible of the chill of the 
north wind, and soon the trees were 
bending and swaying before a gale. As 
if suddenly formed by the power of some 
evil genius, a dark mass of cloud with 
ragged white edges came bearing down 
upon us from the north-west. By the 
time we had gained the shelter of Mr. 
Liberties house the rain was sweeping 
by in torrents. On the morrow the 
clouds were marshalled by the north wind 
in endless procession upon the mountain 
and not until evening were there any 
signs of clearing weather. 

The next morning, however, brought 
an ample reward for our delay. The air 
was cool and crisp and there was not a 
cloud in the sky; conditions which lend a 
zest to any enterprise. By five o'clock 
we had started across the fields to the 
“Hump.” The path soon entered the 
woods and for a little we followed a 
winding course around the base of the 
mountain. At one turn there was an 
opening in the trees and directly in front 


of it and above us rose the frowning 
brow of the “Hump.” Save for the 
murmur of the mountain brooks abso- 
lute stillness reigned. The woods ap- 
peared to have no living inhabitants, not 
even birds. After about half an hour 
the way became more steep and the forest 
growth less dense. The white birches 
gave place to the more hardy spruces and 
hemlocks; and even these were stunted. 

At last we suddenly gained the top of 
the ridge and saw at our feet the valley 
of the Connecticut River. Without stop- 
ping for more than a glance, we hurried 
up the short remaining space of bare 
rock and turned to the west. The sum- 
mit was reached and the landscape slowly 
disclosed its infinite variety. We gazed 
with delight upon sweeps of woodland, 
green meadows, shining streams, and the 
blue lake, reflecting the tumultuous range 
of the Adirondacks. Here and there 
throughout the valley were slender 
spires surrounded by clustering houses. 
Against the northern horizon the bulk of 
Mansfield rose in solitary grandeur. To 
the east was a valley, diversified with 
scattered hills and winding streams. Hoy- 
ering over the water courses were soft, 
billowy clouds. In the far blue distance 
were. the White Mountains, overtopped 
by the majestic form of Washington. ‘To 
the south, for many miles there stretched 
a rolling sea of wooded hills. 

On the heights, as nowhere else, there 
rests the repose of solitude. The charm 
and the mystery of vastness are over it 
all. ‘To this realm of silence the sound 
of human toil seldom comes and there is 
not a witness of the crying needs of hu- 
manity. By the enlarged horizons we 
are freed from the bonds which confine 
us while in the fretful strife of daily life 
and we rise above all thought of self. 
Such a landscape takes one to the very 
thresholds of the infinite and he who will 
may hear the great Trisagion of nature, 
the harmony which enfolds all things, 


even the great worlds which sing 
out there in the unfathomed depths of 
blue. 06. 
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H Horse Cale. 


Sewell Ford, in ‘‘Horses Nine,” tells 
the story of the horse—the fire horse, the 
truck horse, the circus horse, bred on a 
farm but announced on billboards as an 
“Arabian steed,” and other interesting 
animals. 

Mr. Ford does not make his horses 
talk, but he makes them think and en- 
dows them with high-bred feelings and 
emotions too fine to be described as hu- 
man. Some of their careers are check- 
ered, but they bear it all patiently and 
have a change of luck, most of them, 
for an ending. 

The mounted  policeman’s _ steed, 
“Skipper,” who wins a blue ribbon at 
the show, but afterwards gets a spav- 
ined leg and is auctioned off for thirty- 
five dollars, has a career filled with va- 
ried experiences. He has a fad, after 
his fall, for running away, and this wins 
him no favor from his new owners, 
apple peddlers, grocers, and, finally, an 
old junk man, who drives him to a 
wagon with jangling bells. 

One day Skipper slips out of the 
shanty that serves him as a stable,. and 
out on Riverside Drive he takes his stand 
in style, just as he used when he was the 
pride of the mounted squad. 

“Few people were passing, and none 
seemed to notice him. His coat was 
shaggy and weather-stained. It looked 
patched and faded. The spavined hock 
caused one hindquarter to sag somewhat, 
but, aside from this, his pose was strictly 
according to the regulations. 

“Skipper had been playing at stand- 
ing post for half an hour, when a trot- 
ting dandy who sported ankle boots and 
toe-weights, pulled up before him. He 
was drawing a_ light, bicycle-wheeled 
road wagon in which were two men.” 

‘Queer?’ one of the men was. say- 
ing. ‘Can’t say I see anything queer 
about it, Captain. Some old plug, that’s 
got away from a squatter; that’s all I 
see in it.’ 

“ “Well, let’s have a look,’ said the 
other. He stared hard at Skipper for a 


moment, and then, in a loud, sharp tone, 
said: 

“<?Ten-shun! Right dress!’ 

“Skipper pricked up his ears, raised 
his head and: side-stepped, stiffly. The 
trotting dandy turned and looked curi- 
ously at him. . 

‘“ “Forward, said the man in the wagon. 
Skipper hobbled out in the road. 

“ “Right wheel! Halt! I thought so,’ 
said the man, as Skipper obeyed orders. 
That fellow has been on the force. He 
was standing post.’ ” 

Skipper’s little play wins him back an 
oak paneled box-stall with stained glass 
windows and a porcelain feed box, and 
he has his name on a brass plate on the 
door of his stable. 

Flis old master has become an alder- 
man and has grown rich through an in- 
heritance. He takes Skipper back and 
hires a high-priced veterinary, who cures 
the spavin, and the bad days are over for 
the game old horse. 


Our Rule in the Philippines. 
Life in the Philippines is yet necessar- 
ily a long way from a satisfactory politi- 
cal, industrial or social state. It may 


- never reach a high standard of develop- 


ment according to American or European 
standards; and for many years the people 
will need firm and _ gentle guidance. 
Among the masses of them anything like — 
a real civilization has yet to be evolved, 
and this is a slow process. What Ameri- 
can control can do is to bring orderliness 
and training, and to encourage and regu- 
late the development of the country. 
It is enough for the present if this work 
goes on in the right spirit and in the 
right direction. 

It has now been five years since the 
American occupation of Manilla, but it 
has not been two years since civil gov- 
ernment was thoroughly established over 
a large area of Luzon and of the rest of 
the archipelago. But many significant 
changes have come during these five 
years. 
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Most important of all, the people who 
under Spanish rule were suspicious of all 
foreign peoples and influences, have be- 
come convinced of the straightforward 
American intentions—at least the best 
and most intelligent of them—and they 
are in a frame of mind that permits de- 
velopment; they take part in their own 
government; they have a public school 
system with more than 4,500 teachers and 
250,000 children enrolled in the primary 
erades; roads have been built and more 
will be, and railroads will follow; the 
sanitary condition of Manilla is improved 
and will be wholly changed by works 
that will cost $4,000,000; the islands have 
a trans-Pacific cable, a boat service to 
formerly practically inaccessible parts of 
the archipelago; they have 250 postoffices 
instead of 13, as under Spanish rule; and 
five years ago the total trade with the 
United States (exports and imports) was 
less than $4,000,000, and now it is more 
than $15,000,000.—The World’s Work. 


Football. 


YALE 46. VERMONT o. 


October 4 the Varsity was easily de- 
feated by Yale at New Haven by a score 
of 46-0. ‘The Varsity line was too light 
to cope with their giant opponents, Gale 
at center alone holding his own. He, 
however, was easily a match for his man 
and stopped all plays headed his way. The 
Varsity played a plucky game but were 
outclassed. 

In the first half Yale scored five touch- 
downs, largely by tackle plays. In the 
second half but three touchdowns were 
scored, Yale several times used the 
quarterback kick for substantial gains. 


Following is the summary: 


Yale. Vermont. 
Rafferty, (Hare, Hyatt), l. e. .. r. e. Campbell 
Kinney (Turner), 1. ac Aikido ete ieee» 2. '6. “Page 
Morton CIR .r. g. Chamberlain 
EE Go), bs tess.» lure | SS glad « win wintolale ‘vs c. Gale 
Bloomer plac isre \: T £ cretlonka, tote, Dates 


Eeowan >(Bissell),0%, bets sc ote lees l. t. Ranney 
Shevlin SB eka ee Allen, Spaulding, Still- 
SETI ase asta ate o ood es dco l. e. Patterson 
Rockwell (Twitchell), Git. 
q. b. Barrett (Bassett) 
Mitchell (McCoy, Stevenson, Allen), 1. h. b. 
r. h. b. Woodward 
Metcalf (Preston, Soper), r. h. b. 
l. h. b. Newton 
Bowman (Farmer, Rogers), f. b. 
f. b. Kendall 


Score—Yale 46; touchdowns, Mitchell, Met- 
calf, Farmer 38, McCoy 38; goals from touch- 
downs, Bowman 2, Bloomer 2, Twitchell 2; 
umpire, Dr. Hammond; referee, Dr. Wurten- 
burg; linesmen, Yale, Stringer; Vermont, Hur- 
ley; timer, Dr. Hull; time, two 15-minute 
halves. 


DARTMOUTH 36. VERMONT o 


The Dartmouth football team won its 
game with the University of Vermont, 
played at Athletic Park Oct. 7, by the 
score of 36 too. The Varsity was much 
the lighter of the teams, Dartmouth be- 
cause of her heavy line being able to 
gain freely. One or two trick plays were 
employed to good advantage by the vis- 
itors. The first half saw Vermont kick 
off to Dartmouth on her 40-yard line. 
The line plays were used most in this half 
and Dartmouth succeeded in running up 
a score of 18 points, making three touch- 
downs and kicking three goals. In the 
second half Dartmouth had things her 
own way and added 18 more points, the 
gains being for the most part on line 
plays, augmented by end and trick plays. 
Much credit is due to the Varsity as a 
whole for the game which it put up but 
Newton, Woodward, Page, and Camp- 
bell did especially good work. 

The wind had died at the time the 
game was called. Vermont kicked to 
Dartmouth on her 40-yard line. No 
gain. Dartmouth sent Vaughn around 
the right end for 20 yards before he could 
be stopped. Ranney’s pretty tackle 
stopped what promised to be a sure touch- 
down.. Conley made three yards on cen- 
ter play, Vaughn added 10 around left 
end, Conley made three on a tackle play, 
added two on the other side of the line, 
Vaughn made five between center and 
right guard, Conley added 11 in a series 
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of three guard plays, Patterson secured 
three on a right of center. In three more 
rushes the ball. was over, the distance 
gained being seven yards. Vaughn 
made the touchdown and kicked the goal. 
Score 6 to o. Time played, four minutes. 
Newton kicked to Vaughn on the I5- 
yard line,. who advanced the ball 30 
yards. Conley made Io on left center 
play, Vaughn added Io on left end, Pat- 
teson made 20 around right tackle, Con- 
ley added 10 on line plays, Vaughn four 
around left end. <A trick play was next 


used to no advantage, Patteson getting 
the man before he could gain. Vaughn 


added the next touchdown on a line play 
after carrying the ball five yards. Vaughn 
kicked the goal. Score 12 too. Time 
played, seven minutes. Dartmouth kicked 
over the goal line and Vermont was al- 
lowed to kick out from the 25-yard line. 
Woodward kicked 30 yards to Dart- 
mouth, who advanced the ball 15 yards. 
Patterson tried the right end but was 
thrown by Newton for a loss of 2 yards. 
A series of four tackle plays added 13 
yards for Dartmouth, Dartmouth was 
given 5 yards, Vermont being penalized. 
Conley added five on left center and two 
more on right of center play. __Patter- 
son added the last touchdown in this half. 
Vaughn kicked the goal. Score 18 too. 
Time, 14 minutes. Glaze went in for 
Hurr. Newton kicked 30 yards to Dart- 
mouth, five yards gain. Vaughn made 
17 on tackle play and time was called 
with the ball Dartmouth’s on the center 
of the field. 

In the second half Turner kicked to 
Newton on the five yard line, who ad- 
vanced the ball 15 yards. Main was sub- 
stituted for Vaughn. Newton made 
three around right end, Williams failed 
to gain through right tackle and Wood- 
ward punted 30 yards. Vaughn made 
12 on center play, Patteson went through 
left tackle for seven, Conley three on a 
center play, Main two through the line, 
Conley failed to gain on the next line 
play, Smith was substituted for Gilman. 
Patteson added three and another touch- 
down on the next two plays. Main kick- 


ed the goal. Score 24 too. ‘Time 
played four minutes. Melville was sub- 
stituted for Witham. Newton kicked to 
Conley on the 20 yard line who advanced 
the ball 25 yards. | Conley added two 
on a tackle play. Bankart was substi- 
tuted for Patteson. Main added 10 
around left end. Bankart made Io 
on an end play. Main six around 
left end, Conley five through the 
left of center, Main 12 through left 
guard, Conley four around left end, 
Bankart four through right tackle, Then 
followed a series of line plays which ad- 
ded 11 yards and Main added the next 
touchdown. Main kicked the goal. Score 
30 too. ‘Time played 10 minutes. Bank- 
art was substituted for Turner. Newton 
kicked to Melville on the 20 yard line, 
He carried the ball five yards on end play. 
The ball was fumbled and 15 yards lost, 
Dartmouth falling on the ball. Dart- 
mouth punted 25 yards and got the ball. 
Thirty yards were added on a trick end 
play, a series of four line plays added 15 
yards and then Conley made the last 
touchdown. Main kicked the goal. Score 
36 to o. Time played 12 minutes. Lil- 
lard was substituted for Bullock. Dur- 
ing the remainder of the game the ball 
was in Dartmiouth’s possession and when 
time was called was her’s on her 30 yard 
line. 
Below is the summary of the game: 


Vermont. Dartmouth. 
Gale, C. ... s+» sls oeeie beeen c. Pratt. 
Chamberlin, 7. &.. “000.5. 6. ee r. g. Gage 
Bates, clive. os 2 cer cae l. g. Gilman, Smith 
Page, Tet) wich Beliaees r. t. Turner, Bankart 
Ranney, 1s) toy), «.'s's\.hu. a 6 ee 1. t. Linsley 
Patterson (Capt.), l. e. .. 1. e. Bullock, Lillard 
Campbell}: riten) 2s oe eee r. e. Hurr, Glaze 
Woodwardairtidiiw.k eset r. h. Vaughn, Main 
Williams, 7 Ne, eke l. h, Patteson, Bankart 
Daesere 9.4 eb, q. Withan (Capt.), Melville 
Newton, f./ 5)... 0.00, Sg f. Conley 


Touchdowns, Vaughn 2, Pateson 2, Main, 
Conley; goals, Vaughn 3, Main 3; timekeepers, 
Delafield and Kennison; linesmen, Grow (Vt.) 
and Kennison (D.); referee, Mr. Pendleton; 
umpire, Mr. Brett; time, 15 minute halves. 


Rirkpatrick Memorial Services. 


A memorial service for J. B. Kirkpat- 
rick, University of Vermont, 1900, was 


° ea 
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held in the chapel of the new Silliman 
Institute, at Dumaguete, Oriental Ne- 
gros, Philippine Islands, May 24. The 
room was decorated with nipa palms, 
American flags, and flowers. Gov. La- 
rena, other provincial officials, many 
Philippine teachers, twenty-five Ameri- 
cans, including nearly every American 
teacher in the province, were in attend- 
ance. - 
The 
out : 
Hymn—“Come Holy Spirit.” 
Introductory Remarks—Mr. S$. T. Lee, 

Division Supt. of Education. 
Scripture Reading. 

Prayer—Rev. Mr. McIntire. 
Hymn—‘Nearer My God to Thee.” 
Resolutions—Read by Mr. Webster. 
Words of Tribute—Mr. McKellow. 
Sermon—Rey. Mr. McIntire. © 
Hymn—“Some Day We'll Understand.” 
- Benediction. 

Mr. McKellow said in part: “I have 
been asked to make a few remarks about 
Mr. Kirkpatrick because I knew him bet- 
ter than anyone else here. Mr. Kirkpat- 
rick was what I call the right sort of man. 
He was foremost in the leading events at 
the University of Vermont. Though 
not strong physically, he took a lively in- 
terest in all kinds of athletics, and was a 
leader in one branch, being the college 
champion in tennis. He never despised 
the defeated baseball team; to him is was 
just as dear as the one that had gained a 
victory. In short, he possessed, as few 
others do, what we call college spirit. In 
this respect he was an ideal college man. 
He was also prominent in literary work, 
being editor of the college paper. But 
he never forgot what he went to college 
for. He never forgot that he was there 
primarily to get an education. He left 
brilliant prospects in law and came out 
here to get experience and funds for fu- 
ture work. ‘Though he has gone from 
us, his name will remain engraven on our 
hearts forever.” 

The resolutions adopted by the teach- 
ers of Oriental Negros are as follows: 


following program was carried 


“WHEREAS, It has pleased our Heav- 
enly Father to remove from our midst 
our friend and co-worker in the Educa- 
tional Department of this province, 
Joshua B. Kirkpatrick; and 

WHEREAS, Sunday, May 24, has been 


designated as a day for holding religious 


exercises in his memory; therefore be it 
Resolved, That. we, the American 
teachers of Oriental Negros, express our 
erief at the loss of one held in the high- 
est esteem by us all; and be it 
Resolved, ‘That we extend to the be- 
reaved parent, brother and sister, our 
sincerest sympathy in their sorrow; be 
it further 
Resolved, That one copy of these 
resolutions be sent to the family of the 
deceased, and others be forwarded to 
the Educational Department of the 
Philippine Islands, the Manilla Times, 
the Burlington (Vt.) Free Press, and 
University of Vermont Cynic.” 
B. L. STAFFORD, 
A. J. McKeLLow, { Committe 
E. E. WEBSTER, 


Locals. 


Lectures at the Medical Department 


will commence November 30th, 1903. 

Professor Stuart’s class in Pomology 
will make a trip to Grand Isle and ad- 
jacent fruit-growing sections next week. 

All sophomores who wish to try for 
assistant football manager for next year, 
should give their names to Manager 
Pope at once. 

Dr. R. H. True of Washington, D. 
C., addressed the Agricultural and Bo- 
tanical Clubs at the Science Hall, Wed- 
nesday evening. 

Physical Director Cloudman is giving 
physical examinations to the. freshmen. 
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The best total strength record yet re- 
ported was made by T. B. Chapman 
’°o7, whose mark was 807.9 kilos. FP, 
W. Chamberlain ’o4 has the best total of 
men now in college, with 1,024 kilos. 


The following men have been appoint- 
ed football collectors : 

’o4—Burrows, Clement, Wheeler. 

’05—Heath, Towne, Wright. 

’96—F arrell, Fuller, Grow, Jubb. 

‘o7—Brown, McGinnis,  Pattridge, 
Ridley, Waterman, White. 


A ‘paper is being circulated to secure the 
signatures of those who will give $4.00 
in advance for their first week’s board at 
the ‘hash house.” The idea is to lower 
the price of board to as near cost as pos- 
sible as soon as the company is well 
started and out of debt. ‘The 
project is to be in the hands of the stu- 
dents. 


whole 


The football team went Friday morn- 
ing to Canton, N. Y., to play St. Law- 
rence University. The following men, 
Cloudman and 
Manager Pope, were taken on the trip: 
Gale, Ranney, 
Page, Bates, Campbell, Patterson, Bar- 
rett, Newton, Woodward, Kendall, Wil- 
liams. 


accompanied by Coach 


Briggs, Chamberlain, 


Alumni Notes. 


Ex-’40. Dr. Calvin Skinner of Ma- 
lone, whose funeral occurred Sept. 27th, 
was a stiident at the U. V. M. for nearly 


two years. His native place was Roy- 
. 


alton, and his medical degree was gain- 
ed at Dartmouth in 1841. From 1862 
to 1864 he was surgeon of the 106th N. 
Y. Volunteers. For over fifty years Dr. 
Skinner had been identified with the in- 
terests of Malone, and the esteem in 
which he was held was shown by the 
attendance at his funeral. He 


passed his 84th birthday last May. 


large 


Ex-’42. John Stevens Gould, a whole- 
sale grocery merchant in Chicago from 
1853, died in that city on the 13th of 
October, having completed eight months 
of his 82d year. He was born in Es- 
sex, N. Y., prepared for college at tlie 
academy in this town, and remained in 
the University till the completion of his 
junior year. His father was Judge 
John Gould, and his grandfather a sol- 
dier of the Revolutionary War. For 37 
years he had been an elder in the Presby- 
terian church, and for long time one of 
the board of managers of the Presbyte- 
rian Hospital in Chicago. His _ wife, 
who survives him, is a daughter of the 
late Philo Doolittle of Burlington. 


‘75. ‘The inauguration of Professor ~ 
William Nelson Terrin, LL. D., as Pres- 
ident of Pacific University, at Forest 
Grove, Oregon, occurred on the 14th of 
October. He taught mathematics at P. 
U. in 1877, was made full professor in 
1881, and dean of the faculty in 1go1. 
His Alma Mater made him Doctor of 
Laws in 1902. 


‘97. G. W. Felton has been promoted 
to the position of assistant principal in 
the Illo Normal School in the Philip- 
pines. He will return home next June. 
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’98. Perley O. Ray, who has been 
for two years fellow and instructor in 
American History at Cornell University, 
has been appointed Professor of History 
at Pennsylvania State College. 

‘99. John O. Presbrey, who for three 
years has been engaged in business in 
Chicago, has accepted a position as 
agent for the New York Life Insurance 
Co., in Rutland, Vt. | 

‘99. L. E. Daniels is taking a course 
of study in the Harvard Graduate School. 

‘oo. Lieut. R. E. Beebe leaves the 
Philippine 
May 1. 


Islands for San Francisco, 


bd 


or. Lieut. H. R. Smalley will leave 
for Mianilla, Dec. 1. 


‘or. Frederick P. Wadleigh, who has 
been studying in  Leipsic University, 
Germany, has accepted a_ position as 
instructor of German in Rose Polytechnic 


Institute, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


The following alumni have been. in 
town recently: Hon. Joseph D. Denison 
68, Hon. F. G. Flettwood ’90, R. W. 
Hise, 90, Be E. Parker ’o01, H. P. Hud- 
son ’02, H. P. Gulick ’03, H. E. Gray 
03, M. Bourne ’o3. 


‘or. E. H. Buttles was appointed 
special agent of census for the town of 
Sibulan, Oriental Negros, for the month 
of March; G. W. Felton ’97, and E. E. 
Webster ‘oo, had similar positions in 
Bacong and Dauin, respectively. <A. J. 
McKellow ‘or was an enumerator in Sia- 
ton, These teachers have each been given 
an increase in salary. Felton has gone 
to Iloilo, Panay, to be teacher of Latin 
and Algebra in the Normal School dur- 


McKellow has 
gone to T'yasan in the northern part of 


ing the coming year. 


He will have the su- 
Buttles 
and Felton spent their summer vacation 


Oriental Negros. 
pervision of four or five towns. 


in Manilla, Hong Kong and Canton. 

An item appeared in the Cynic some- 
time ago that was not correct. The 
item in question stated that Negros is 
It also stated that 
Spanish is the prevailing 


south of the equator. 
language in 
It need not be said that Negros 
is north of the equator, and anyone who 


Negros. 


has lived here two years will agree with 
me, I think, in saying that not one per 
cent of the people of this Island can use 
or speak the Spanish language. 


702, Rk. R. Strait,.H. P. Hudson and 
other recent graduates were in town. to 
attend the Dartmouth game. 


‘o2. John G. Currier has entered the 
General Theological Seminary in New 
York City. 


b 


o2. I. L. Rich spent the summer in 
Burlington in the law office of Hon. 
Robert Roberts. He recently began his 
second year studies at the Harvard Law 
School, 


bd 


03. Harvey and Merrill came from 
New York to attend the Yale game. 


d 


03. F. M. Hollister is the assistant 
chemist at the Experiment Station. 


03. I. P. Kellogg, Jr., is principal of 
the Hinesburgh High School. 

°o3. L. M. Darling is professor of 
languages at Dow Academy, Franconia, 
Rec 
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’ 


‘03. J. G. Wills is doing post-gradu- 
ate work at Cornell. 


’03. G. F. Wells has entered Drew 
Theological Seminary. 


'032¢\ Hy) J... Adams. «is sattending the 
Albany Law School and acting as ath- 
letic director at Albany Academy. 


Ee. Parker cor, Jobin blarvey. 02, 
L. E. Abbott ’03, and C. R. Hutchinson 
ex-'03 have been visiting in town re- 
cently. 


Football Scores. 


OCTOBER to. 


Amherst 5, Harvard o. 

Princeton 29, Brown o. 

Holy Cross 11, Wesleyan 6. 

Tufts 16, Worcester Poly., o. 
Pennsylvania 39, Penn. State o. 
Exeter 18, Bowdoin o. 

Dartmouth 34, Union o. 

Yale 22, Springfield Train. School o. 


OCTOBER 14. 


Yale 36, Holy Cross Io. 

Harvard 17, Wesleyan 6. 
Pennsylvania 72, Gettysburg o. 
Columbia 5, Swarthmore o. 

Navy 18, Galludet o. 

Princeton 12, Lehigh o. 

Exeter 29, N. H. State o. 
Amherst Aggies 46, R. I. State o. 


History seldom reveals a more interest- 
ing figure than the Irish patriot, Robert 
Emmet, whose execution was so widely 
‘The ob- 
servance was not only kept by his own 
countrymen at home and abroad, but by 
an ever-increasing number of sympathiz- 


commemorated last Sunday. 


ers of other nationalities. Few, indeed, 
can read the story of his life without ad- 
He had all the qualities of 
the ideal hero,—youth, for he was only 
twenty-three at his death, talent of a high 
order, lofty patriotism, a splendid dar- 
ing, and in addition there was in his too 
brief life an element of tragic romance 
which people dearly love. “He had lived 
for his love, for his country he died”— 
so Moore tells us. If he had lived for 


his country could he have served Ireland 
better ? 


miring him. 


College World. 


a eee 


Pennsylvania now grants the Bachel- - 
ors Degree for a three years’ course. 


A School of Journalism with an en- 
dowment of $2,000,000, has been organ- 
ized at Columbia. 


At the Northwestern University Medi- 
cal School, $8,500 has been 
raised by the students toward the erection 
ofa Y. M. C. A. building, 


Chicago, 


Through the kindness of Mr. Carne- 
gie, Harvard University is to have the 


— 
cot il 


) 
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famous zological collection of Baron de 
Beyet of Brussels. 

Lord Roseberry has offered $2,500,- 
ooo to found a technical school in Lon- 
don, if the city will maintain it. 

At Lehigh University the 
have been prohibited from joining fra- 


freshmen 


ternities. This is rather a new position 
for a college to take, although at Dart- 
mouth they cannot join until the end of 
October. 


The Yale Athletic Association is plan- 
ning the erection of an immense baseball 
cage at a cost of about $50,000. The 
baseball field, 220 x 160 feet, will be cov- 
ered by a building of glass amply. protect- 
ed by wire. 

The students of Northwestern Univer- 
sity are considering the project of estab- 
lishing a daily newspaper. 

The freshman class at Yale numbers 
707, an increase of 115, due largely to 
the withdrawal of Greek as an entrance 
requirement, 


IN RETROSPECT. 


As we stand on the last step of the car 
And watch the glistening lines of track 
Converge to a point in the dusk afar, 
We think how memory, harking back 
In retrospect to the days of youth, 
Reviewing deeds then paramount, 
Blurs influences which, in truth, 
Were, in their time, of like account. 
The tracks seem widest where we stand, 
And yet in truth they are parallel; 
And the deeds of the past and those now at 
hand 
Are of equal import—if we do them well 


—Ezx. 


THE EXPEDIENT. 


Dan Cupid came the other morn 

As I was sitting all forlon 

And asked my why I was so sad; 

And when I said because a bad, 

Bad boy had taken stolen sweets, 

Dan Cupid, who’s the worst of cheats, 

Let fly a shaft, alack, alack, 

And cried, “Run quick and take them back.” 


A TRYST. 


Listen! One day I saw a Tryst 

Down in our pasture, beside the wall, 
When a great brown honey-bee boldly kis’t 
A sweet wild rose-bud shy and small, 

And she blushed such a rosy, rosy red, 

That she’s blushing yet, I’ve heard it said. 


—Hzx. 


THE HUPA INDIAN BRIDE. 


“Why do you weep, my Indian bride? 

I’ve brought you safe on the river’s tide; 

I’ve builded a house of redwood fine, 

And wood you have gathered of scented pine. 


For you I have paid a goodly sum, 

Of dentalia string measured from shoulder to 
thumb. 

Our canoe was deep-laden with presents fair— 

The friends of my village placed them there. 


Far on the waters I sure heard ou sing, 

Then why do you weep like some wild thing?” 
“I do not weep,’ said the Indian bride, 

The belle of the village was she, their pride. 


“-Twas only the smoke from the fire wide 

That brought the tears to White Bear’s bride.” 

Of her mother she thought as she answered it— 

“If you love him not,” said she, “on the smoky 
side sit.’—LHz. 
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Editorial. 


HERE is one phase of our college ac- 
‘tivity which has met with marked 


success during the past two years. We 
refer to the debating teams which have 
been put forth as a result of the work of 


the Green and Gold Debating Club. Not 
only have they been in each case victori- 
ous, but they have approached the mark 
of finish and perfection in their work 
which has done high credit to the Uni- 
versity they represented, and would in- 
deed have been a credit to any institu- 
tion. And to send out a winning debat- 
ing team this year to represent Vermont, 
The re- 


sult, however, is in a large measure de- 


is also easily within our reach. 


pendent upon the success of the Green 
and Gold Debating Club. If the meet- 
ings of this organization are largely at- 
tended and enthusiastic, a creditable de- 
bating team is also assured. ‘The officers 
of the debating club are planning to ar- 
range two debates this year with other 
colleges, which should serve as an added 
incentive to those intending to try for the 
team. It is hoped that all students who 
are interested in this branch of college 
life will be present at the first regular de 
bate of the club which will be held next 
Wednesday evening. 


TT’ is a mark of wonderful honor for a 
large college to arrange athletic con- 
tests with a smaller one, send a substi- 
tute team to meet them and then attempt 
to excuse defeat by pleading the fact that 
the regular team was not used. ‘Those 
of us who were here to the the Columbia 
game last June remember what a surpris- 
The Colum- 
bia University Quarterly, in summing up 


ing walkover Vermont had. 
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the baseball season, made only the follow- 
ing mention of several defeats: “Toward 
the end of the season games were lost to 
several of the smaller colleges who would 
have been completely overwhelmed had 
Columbia not been playing a substitute 
Probably Columbia had good 
reason for playing a stibstitute team—but 


team.” 


if the honor and fame of the college is 
cheap enough to be entrusted to such an 
aggregation, surely Columbia ought to 
take the defeats in a more upright man- 
ner. Vermont arranged for a game 
with and gave a guarantee to what she 
supposed was Columbia’s Varsity team. 
‘They wore the C and played as regulars. 
Why should Columbia disclaim them and 
detract from her own honor in order to 
lessen our glory? We hope to have a 
game with Columbia this year, and trust 
that the result, whatever it may be, will 
not be “explained” by the use of the 
term “substitute.” 


Cwo Weeks in a Zanoe. 


One bright August morning we left 
Boston by rail and speeding on some 
three hundred miles to the northward, ar- 
rived at So. Vancaster, (NY) He from 
whence we were to embark on a hundred 
and fifty mile cruise on the Connecticut 
River to the Connecticut Lakes, in Can- 
ada, which had been selected as the ter- 
minal of our journey. Having looked 
about us, over the realm of pleasure, we 
(two young men) had chosen this loca- 
tion as best suited for a vacation tour. 
Such a striking contrast was this hamlet 
of So. Lancaster to the Athens of Amer- 
ica. The very lonesomeness, confront- 
ing the few native inhabitants, seemed to 
pervade the atmosphere itself, while the 
purity and lightness of the air, so notice- 


able to a city-liver, might serve as a stim- 
ulant. On being informed at the depot 
that our paraphernalia, necessary for 
such a trip, had not put in an appearance, 
we hastened on to Lancaster to spend the 
intervening Sunday. 

The next day, wandering about on foot 
over the green fields and pastures of New 
Hampshire, in the bright glare of the sun 
in an unclouded sky, stopping now and 
then “‘beside still waters’? to quench the 
thirst by drinking out of the hand in place 
of a cup, we finally found ourselves on a 
high elevation, From this high peak, 
there spread before us a view that will 
ever remain a picture in the mind's eye. 
With the range of the White Mountains, 
stretching in a seemingly endless chain, 
here and there broken into by the Presi- 
dential range on the east of us, with the 
Green Mountains visible on the Vermont 
side, cattle grazing on a thousand hills, 
and the winding Connecticut flowing in 
the valley between, bordered by stretches 
of fertile meadows, all this helped to com- 
pose the landscape in sight, the handi- 
work of the Creator. Interestingly we 
watched a passing cloud as it cast a float- 
ing shadow in the valley below and swift- 
ly creep up some mountain side, the places 
of the reflection in shade being easily 
discernible from the sunlight. In the af- 
ternoon we were encamped on the brink 
of a trout brook, under the shade of ‘“‘the 
forest primeval,” reading aloud by turns | 
from Van Dyke’s “Fisherman’s Luck,” 
getting pointers on fishcraft for future 
exploits, imagining ourselves on a like 
quest, or perhaps reading of Ichabod 
Crane and Katrina Van Tassel in the 
“Sketch Book.” 

After many miles of tramping, covered 
with all kinds of dust, but gold dust, we 
returned to the hotel, and soon were 
rambling about the town meeting occa- 
sionally coy-eyed maidens with crimson 
flushed cheeks, and youths tanned, broad- 
shouldered, lusty fellows, showing the 
effect of out-door life. Now and again 
we were accosted by one, who observing 
us strangers, out of curiosity would in- 
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quire of our purpose, so thus in turn we 
obtained much information regarding 
distances between points and the like, of 
help to us on our travels. 

At last we launched our canvas canoe 
on the river, which boat, painted green, 
was larger and heavier than an ordinary 
pleasure canoe, and easily accommodated 
our luggage of five hundred pounds, for 
its capacity was twice that. The route 
we had mapped out to the letter, in ad- 
vance, allowing a distance varying from 
ten to twenty-five miles a day, according 
to the number and length of stops by the 
way, and also the places designated where 
we were to pitch our camp each night. 

At the close of the third day of pad- 
dling, we landed near Stratford Hollow, 
within a mile of the little village nestled 
in a secluded valley, having camped the 
night previous at Guildhall. Immedi- 
ately on our arrival here we had a barn 
full of hay offered us to sleep on, of 
which this instance was only one of many 
examples of New Hampshire hospitality 
(proverbially so-called) extended us, 
which was also frequently shown: when 
purchasing provisions among the farm- 
ers, aS well as to inquiries we asked, 
many times refusing compensation. It 
being too cold for sleeping out-doors this 
night, this offer was accepted. 

The next morning we were out early 
chasing flocks of wild geese on the river, 
getting a shot at a blue heron or a crow, 


along the way. In our eagerness to over- _ 


take a brood of wild ducks, in excite- 
ment of the chase, we would become un- 
awares Of the long distances covered. 
This constant changing of landscape, as 
we rounded the numerous bends on the 
river, would remind one of the shifting 
of scenery on the stage of a theatre. Our 
“love of country” never abated during 
all this picturesqueness and could not but 
help appeal to one who had an eye out 
for the beautiful; or one who was seek- 
ing communion with nature in her varied 
forms. ‘Thus we glided along the water- 
course, aiming for its source, pausing 


shortly, once and a while at a patch of 
pond-lilies, 

Once we alighted, and having saunter- 
ed away some miles from the shore, as 
a change in exercise from paddling, upon 
our return late in the afternoon to the 
river, we could not see the canoe. After 
a several hour’s hunt along the bank, 


scanning long distances looking for this 
“hidden treasure,” towards night-fall we 


accidentally ran upon the canoe safe with 
all its contents. The unfamiliarity of 
the lay of the land here was the reason 
for our misjudging its location. 

Now having paddled between sixty 
and seventy-five miles up stream north. of 
our starting place (the testimony of the 
farmers along the way naturally being 
conflicting regarding distances by river, 
because of its constant curving, although 
estimating given points by the main road 
or railroad usually agreed with each 
other's), we pitched our camp at the 
mouth of Paul Stream, the outlet to 
Maidstone Lake, situated in the heart of 
a forest on the Vermont side. Much of 
the way our course kept to the centre of 
the river, following the imaginary line 
separating the states of Vermont and New 
Hampshire, and while one of us might 
be paddling in one state, the one on the 
opposite side was paddling in a different 
state. We saw the Upper Ammonoo- 
suc aS we passed by the place where it 
empties into the Connecticut, being a wild 
river flowing through vast woods among 
the New Hampshire hills. We had pass- 
ed the famous Stark Mountains, the high- 
est one, resembling Mt. Washington, 
stand out boldly on the horizon, head and 
shoulders above the adjoining ones, as 
seen from the river, which winds nearly 
around its base. At sundry places, 
along our course, for these mountains 
were continually visible, they appeared to 
rise perpendicular from the water’s edge 
like a precipice. As the rays of a set- 
ting sun cast its glow upon the highest 
summit, there appeared a kind of halo, 
multi-colored as a rainbow, surmounting 
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the peak, because of a dense vapor col- 
lected at the top, enwrapped around it, 
similar to the Old Man of the Mountain, 
when partially enveloped by a mist. The 
rocky ledges on its slopes, where land- 
slides had divested the mountain of its 
verdure, making barren spots, told a 
silent story of the past havoc wrought. 
These rocky patches glittered like pre- 
cious metals in the sunlight, but as twi- 
light thickened they took on a whitish hue 
as of snow, which soon became invisible 
by darkness. 

Thus the days sped swiftly on as we 
neared our goal, encountering all kinds 
of weather, awaking some mornings to 
find such a thick fog on the river not 
being able to resume our journey until it 
lifted, so meanwhile waiting for “the sun 
to come peeping in at morn,’ we would 
be busy preparing our morning fire, for 
breakfast. ‘The small boys, attracted by 
the sight of the blaze, would oftentimes 
volunteer to aid us by gathering drift- 
wood, or by bringing old boards from 
fences. It was not an uncommon oc- 
currence to capture a muskrat, near our 
tent, or “bag’’ some other obnoxious wild 
animal, generally harmless. The sun- 
rise on the river frequently is as gor- 
geous as a sunset, especially when Phoe- 
bus, breaking through a fog, would shine 
upon the dew, making the crystals on the 
grass glisten like diamonds. 

The paddling between Stratford Hol- 
low, nicknamed Sleepy Hollow, and 
Coos, N. H., was difficult at times, and 
the river almost impassable at places, 
partly because of the swift current and 
partly on account of the shallow water 
at this summer season; even being obliged 
to alight from the canoe, time and again, 
and tow her along. Look-out for rocks, 
hidden below the surface of the water, 
needed diligent attention and skill, es- 
pecially when paddling against a rapid 
current. But in spite of such obstacles, 
we never let our courage fag. 

We sailed past Maidstone, Bloomfield, 
Brunswick, onthe Vermont side, and 
Groveton and Northumberland in New 


Hampshire, finding much of marked 
similarity of the German country towns. 
Sometimes we would pause on our way 
to make side trips into the woods after 
wild game, or go with rods to capture 
some of the ‘‘finny tribe.’ Frequently 
when stopping in a village, we would 
venture out on a moonlight evening, to 
use a lover's eloquence, “when a spell of 
enchantment hovers over the stillness of 
the night and all nature is in tune with 
the infinite,’ and mingle in some country 
dance, where youth and maidens were 
making love “in the good old fashioned 
way.” One inn we put up at, the house 
was awakened about midnight with yells, 
“Oh Maggy, bring in the gold-fish out of 
the rain, the billy goat is eating up the 
tin can in the back-yard,” etc., and ac- 
companying this was heard the sound of 
splashing water hurled from the upper 
windows of the hotel at a chained pet 
fox in the courtyard below, evidently all 
this produced by some young fellows out 
on a lark, visiting in town. 

At the junction of Paul Stream and the ~ 
Connecticut, there being a large sandy 
beach convenient for a camp, we decided 
to make this our headquarters for some 
days. One morning, leaving our equip- . 
ment here, we followed Paul Stream, on 
a fishing trip, past an old decayed milling 
settlement, also passing a couple of fish- 
ermen, with a full line of “speckled beau- 
ties,” until we came to the pool which we 
had been directed to operate in. Here 
in the woods soft banks of moss abound, 
indeed flowery beds of ease, which might 
tempt a traveler to repose thereon and 
enjoy a smoke, which as it curled up- 
wards he might behold, as in a dream, 
some fair type of God’s masterpiece,— 
woman,—far away. Having gone quite 
a number of miles, a sudden shower of 
rain overtook us, falling in torrents, 
which compelled us to seek shelter under 
limbs of the trees. ‘As soon as the rain 
subsided we resumed our _piscatorial 
sport, but finding the bushes bordering 
the stream so much drenched that the 
slightest movement in passing against 
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them shook great drops (a minature 
shower) upon us, we chose to take to the 
brook for our course instead of keeping 
to the edge of it. Turing of this pro- 
cedure, for often one miscalculated the 
distance of a leap between stones and 
slipped into the water up to his waist, we 
struck out for the woods, to return to our 
camp by a log-road. After having 
wandered about for hours, without com- 
pass and night coming on fast, in a fruit- 
less search for the road, we began to 
speculate whether or no we had become 
lost in the wilderness. However, for- 
tunately a path was discovered which 
passing through a clearing now and then 
or a district laid waste by a recent forest 
fire, did eventually lead us to the road we 
had been looking for. 

The following day, on our voyage we 
went by the Brunswick Springs, in Ver- 
mont, of which it is said that each of the 
six springs contains a different mineral 
water. There had been only two “‘car- 
ries’ up to the time we reached the Nul- 
hegan River, but the rest of the way on 
the Connecticut there were several mill- 
dams, log-booms, etc., before getting to 
West Stewartstown, N. H., while the 
river itself is very broad up to that point, 
being half a mile wide or more in places. 
We lost one day many strokes in paddling 
against a stiff breeze, which was virtu- 
ally a cyclone in places unprotected by 
the mountains. 

Our last night in camp was certainly an 
eventful one. Scarcely had we finished 
supper, at about nine o'clock, when vio- 
lent thunder and lightning, accompanied 
by a high wind, came upon us, extin- 
guishing our log fire, leaving us in utter 
darkness. Even the rubber blankets 
spread on the top of the tent, did not pre- 
vent the storm beating in. It was not 
long before the tent had been blown down 
and everything we had was completely 
soaked through. To make a long story 
short, with a lighted candle (Diogenes 
like), which soon flickered out in the 
wind, we were obliged to desert camp, 
paddle across the river in the dead of 


night, feeling our way the best we could, 
lest we should capsize on a rock and pos- 
sibly get drowned. Once regaining the 
opposite shore, climbing a steep rock 
bank, through underbrush, debris, etc., 
we fmally came upon the railroad track, 
which following a mile or so brought us 
to a farm house, where we arrived in 
gypsy-like fashion, comforters wrapped 
around our outside clothing. But after a 
drying process, we slept the rest of the 
night on a kitchen floor. 

On returning to the camp in the morn- 
ing, to break up camp is was necessary 
to abandon many articles and_ utensils 
damaged by the rain. Vacation having 
come to an end we gladly mounted a Pull- 
man, with the assistance of a colored 
gentleman, known as the porter on the 
train, started back to the city again with 
faces and arms covered, perhaps smarting 
in places from sun-burn and tan on ac- 
count of exposure to the weather, but 
still buoyant as to the body and more re- 
freshed as to the mind. ‘This trip hav- 
ine been so eminently successful, we, 
from our experience, recommend to those 
in want of a strenuous life they should 
not overlook a camping and = canoeing 
trip. 

How much like a river is a human life. 
As a river from its little beginnings down 
to its immensity, when it joins the ocean, 
flowing through sunny climes, through 
stony ways, affected by heat, cold and 
storms, now at low ebb, again swollen 
by raging torrents, so are the moods, 
temperaments and emotions of life, and 
we may say with the philosopher, ‘Life 
is beautiful and God is everywhere.” 

G. T. D. Ex-1g02. 


On Che Night Express. 


I had scarcely fallen asleep, when I was 
awakened by a child’s voice, “Mamma! 
mamma! are we most there?” 

I pulled myself up and looked around 
to see the disturber of our slumbers. 

“No, dear, go to sleep.” 

“Mamma, when are we going to get 
there?” 
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“Pretty soon, Willie.” 

I was thoroughly aroused now and in 
no calm state of mind, for one A. M. on 
a night express is hardly the time nor the 
place for a child’s prattle. With anger 
and indignation then I looked across the 
aisle, but my anger was immediately dis- 
solved in pity. If there is anyone in this 
world for whom I am sorry, it is a wo- 
man on a railway train with a crying 
baby. Do you wonder, then, that my 
heart went out to the woman, who had 
not one, but six, and all of the crying 
age? 

The mother was hardly asleep again, 
when the child began hunting for amuse- 
ment. ‘The first thing that he saw was 
an umbrella. He seized it and then look- 
ed around for a victim. 

“Mamma! mamma! see me hit him,” 
and with these words with all his child- 
ish strength, he brought the umbrella 
down on the head of a man who happened 
to be snoozing in the seat ahead. The 
man awoke with a start; the horrified 
mother hastily seized the weapon, but the 
child was undisturbed. 

“Willie, go to sleep. 
that umbrella again.” 

For a time all was silent. But Willie 
could not keep still long. As soon as 
his mother’s eyes were closed again, he 
quietly got down from his seat, and, run- 
ning down the aisle, he awoke everybody 
in the car by a gentle tap on the head. 
This time, not the least loud in their con- 
demnation of Willie’s behavior, were his 
own brothers and sisters. |For some 
minutes, the juvenile concert reigned ; but 
one by one the five dropped asleep, and 
Willie was once more placed beside his 
mother and commanded to “‘keep still and 
eo to sleep.” 

It was very - evident, 
Willie was not sleepy. 
seat lay a string. Ah! Here was some- 
thing. Why could he not fish? Quickly 
he jumped down, seized the string 4 
clambered up behind the victim ‘of his 
first assault. By standing on the seat, he 
could just r each over the ‘head of the man 


Don’t you touch 


however, that 
On the opposite 


in front and drop the string before his 
face. This he proceeded to do, dancing 
it up and down, and wondering why the 
“fish”? didn’t bite. Everyone in the car 
was watching the boy’s antics, and now 
they were nearly convulsed with laughter. 
For some minutes Willie fished, but at 
length his mother awoke. Hastily she 
erabbed the boy and proceeded to lecture 
Hees but the abused mortal in the seat 
ahead only turned around and said, 
“Madam, if it will keep the boy quiet, let 
him fish.” I did not hear the reply, for 
at that minute the conductor called my 
station and I left the train. 06. 


H Sketch. 


The river had been crossed—God 
knows how—and the long lines of swel- 
tering men lay flat in the sand and mud 
waiting the advance. The ranks were 
thin in places. Cadwell raised himself 
and glanced along his company. Fully 
a third had been left killed or wounded 
in the river beds on the flats beyond. To 
his front rose the glistening plain, he 
could see dimly through the lifting smoke 
the low rifle-pits of the enemy. 

The rifle fire had ceased for a spell, 
and nothing could be heard but the dull 
reports of the field guns back across the 
river. Cadwell watched the shells ex- 
plode over the silent enemy, and hoped 
that it killed some of them. Why were 
they waiting so long? The heat was 
awful. He could hear a wounded man 
moaning for water. A private near by 
started to his feet and ran toward the 
river—there was a puff of smoke in the 
distance, a dull thud, and the man stum- 
bled, dropped his carbine, whirled around 
and fell a limp mass to the ground. ‘The 
report of the rifle only just reached their 
ears. AAs if to answer the challenge, the 
artillery redoubled its efforts, and far 
down the line the slogan of the High- 
landers sounded, nearer a bugle; it was 
the charge. 

With a cheer Tommy Atkins is on his 
feet dashing toward the enemy. Now 
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they were flat on the ground sweating, 
breathing and clutching the hot sand, 
cursing the bullets as they swept over 
their heads; now they were up again run- 
ning through the smoke and dust toward 
that dirty, brown line of rifle pits. Cad- 
well led his company with reckless cour- 
- age; he was first on his feet when the rush 
was made, and last to drop for cover. 
Tommy wondered at his coolness. He 
never wavered when a Mauser ripped his 
helmet and cut his forehead. Tommy 
marvelled. 

Will, pride and instinct carried Cad- 
well forward. He did not hear the roar 
of battle, feel the blistering sun, the hot 
blood streaming down his face, or the 
stinging pain of his wound, did not see 
his men struggling forward beside him 
or even notice how many of the brave 
fellows stumbled and fell for the last 
time under that fierce fire. Cadwell saw 
far across the seas the green fields of Old 
England—a stately old mansion,—home. 
He saw his mother, his father, and his 
sister together in the old hall before the 
great fireplace. Everything was so pleas- 
ant; his mother was speaking to them. 
He could hear her kindly voice. Then all 
too soon the picture was forever de- 
stroyed. 

Now he was on the battlefield, running 
swiftly through the smoke and roar, 
gripping his Colt and setting his jaws— 
he was leading Tommy straight toward 
the guns. Dark forms loomed up before 
him; he is over the works and at them. 
Then a blinding flash, a heavy blow, a 
sharp pain,—the merry eyes and golden 
hair of an English lass dance before his 
eyes, and with her name on his lips he 
reels—drops. ‘Tommy wavered, turned 
and fled. NG ae 


Football. 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE 5, 
VERMONT o. 
On Saturday, Oct. 24th, the Varsity 
was defeated by Massachusetts State Col- 


lege by a score of 5-0. The Varsity 
was crippled by the absence of Ranney 
and Barrett, but they played a plucky 
game and although greatly outweighed 
by the visitors, they prevented them from 
making a touchdown. ‘The only score 
of the game was made in the second half 
when O’Hearn dropped a _ pretty goal 
from Vermont’s 15 yard line. 
Massachusetts chose the west goal. 
Captain Patterson kicked off to Randall 
on Massachusetts’s five yard line, who ad- 
vanced the ball 30 yards before he was 
thrown. Lewis then went around left 
end for five yards. He tried the same 
play again but before he could gain, Gale 
tore through the line and stretched him 
on the ground. Massachusetts sent Ran- 
dall against center but learned that it was 
of no use to do that. She then punted 
40 yards and got the ball. O’Hearn tried 
to make a long end run but was cleverly 
stopped by Woodward. No gain. 
O’ Hearn tried a placed kick for goal but 
the ball was blocked and kept by Ver- 
mont. Newton tried to go through right 
guard and gained only two yards. Wood- 
ward then circled left end for 20 yards. 
He added eight more on two skin tackle 
plays and then punted 35 yards. Mas- 
sachusetts got the ball and ran it back 
five yards. Lewis circled right end for 
20 yards but was forced back five yards 
by Campbell. By a series of short end 
runs and line plunges she worked the ball 
up to within three yards of Vermont's 
goal line. Here Vermont realized her 
danger and held Massachusetts twice for 
no gain. ‘The third rush carried the ball 
over the line but Lewis fumbled and New- 
ton gathered in the ball fo ra touchback. 
Woodward kicked off from the 25 yard 
line, a distance of 35 yards to Massa- 
chusetts who advanced the pigskin 20 
yards. O’Hearn made a pretty run 
around right end for 30 yards. Ahearn 
then managed to get through Vermont's 
right tackle 10 yards. Each of the backs 
took a turn at bucking the tackles and 
guards for 10 yards all told, but found it 
was too much like business to bunt 
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against these places which were within 
“Pa” Gale’s reach. Massachusetts was 
off side and forfeited 10 yards to Ver- 
mont. Lewis was then sent around right 
left end for 15 yards and also around 
end for five more, where he fumbled and 
Vermont got the ball and Woodward 
gained 10 yards around left end. Then 
in two pretty end runs Woodward made 
23 yards. Mott ran with the ball but 
was unable to gain and the ball went to 
Massachusetts. She sent Whitaker 
around right end but Campbell stopped 
him, no gain being made. She then tried 
to get O’Hearn around left end but Pat- 
terson downed him and as she had not 
made her distance she tried to kick goal 
from field but failed, Massachusetts got 
the ball. She then tried for another 
placed kick but the ball was again block- 
ed. Massachusetts fell on the ball and 
time was called with the ball in Massa- 
chusetts’s possession on Vermont's 10 
yard line. Scoreotoo. Length of half 
20 minutes. 

In the second half Massachusetts kick- 
ed off to Vermont. Campbell caught the 
ball on the 20 yard line and advanced it 
10 yards. Woodward made a trick play 
around right end and gained 25 yards but 
this was given up on account of holding. 
Vermont then punted 40 yards and Mas- 
sachusetts got the ball. She sent Lewis 
through right tackle for five yards. Ran- 
.dall and Whitaker then added 10 more by 
bucking through right tackle. Lewis 
fumbled again and Woodward fell on the 
ball. Newton then tried to buck through 
left guard twice but made no gain. He 
then tried right tackle but could not gain 
the required distance and the ball went 
to the other side. Lewis tried right 
tackle and gained 10 yards but fumbled. 
Vermont got the ball. Campbell made a 
dash around left end for ro yards. On 
the next two plays Vermont failed to gain 
and Woodward punted 35 yards. Massa- 
chusetts got the ball. Lewis went through 
right tackle for 10 yards, Whitaker tried 
right guard but Gale stopped him before 
he could gain. Williams was substituted 


for Kendall. Lewis then made a trick 
play and gained 20 yards around left end. 
On the next play Lewis fumbled but a 
Massachusetts man picked up the ball and 
on a double pass gained 10 yards. 
O’Hearn, assisted by good interference, 
made a run of 10 yards around right end. 
Randall tried left tackle but made no 
gain. Whitaker tried right tackle but 
could not gain and then O’Hearn kicked 


a goal from Vermont's 15 yard line. 
Score 5 to o. 
Massachusetts then kicked off to 


Campbell on the 10 yard line who ran in 
15 yards before he was downed. Wood- 
ward made a trick play and gained 10 
yards around left end. ‘Time was then 
called with the ball in Vermont’s posses- 
sion on Massachusetts’s 45 yard line. 
Length of half 15 minutes, 

For Vermont, Gale was a tower of 
strength in the line, while Campbell and 
Woodward made several pretty gains. 
O’Hearn easily excelled for the visitors. 

The line-up follows: 


Vermont, Massachusetts. 
Campbell, +l. :e: 7: ieee l. e. OHearn (Capt.) 
Page. dish 2.25 ieee Pe l. t. Gardner 
Skinner, J. 2. vi... sax vee l. g. Carey 
Gale, Cl ...05..cs eda ee Oe C. racen. 
Chamberlain; r..g..... 0a) r. g. Cutter 
Bates, .r.' t.. 2%. 6200, fone ». r. t. Craighead 
Patterson (Capt.), r.€. ... ase r. e. Ahearn 
IMOUE 01a pee ee ee eee Ae q. Quigley 
Newton, Williams, 1. ‘h. .+.)).30 l. h. Lewis 
Woodward, ‘r, i. &.....s5... ee r. h. Whitaker 
Kendall, Newton; f. ........ [, ve a f. Randall 
Linesmen, Grow (Vt.), Philbrick (Mass.) ; 
timekeepers, Joyner (Vt.), A. N. Swain 


(Mass.); umpire, Orton (Vt.); referee Griffin 
(Mass.); score, Massachusetts 5, Vermont 0. 
No touchdowns were made. 


Locals. 


M. J. Clancy ’o4 has returned to col- 
lege. ; 


Pollard ’o7 entertained his mother over 
Sunday. 


Gerrish ’06 has been elected captain of 
the second team. 


S. T. Hubbard ’o4 spent Sunday at his 
home in Rutland. 
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Rey. George Y. Bliss 89 led chapel ex- 
ercises Tuesday, Oct. 20th. 


I. S. McFarlane ’07 went to Montreal, 
last week, to visit his mother. 


Ranney ’06 was called home last week 
by the serious illness of his father. 


Last week Prof. J. L. Hills made a lec- 
ture tour in Aroostook County, Maine. 


“Joe” Newton sells the 
Vermont fob, 
class. 


The Agricultural Club held an inter- 
esting meeting in Science Hall, Monday 
evening, October 26th. 


up-to-date 
He has them for each 


Manager Pope wishes to receive the 
names of all sophomores who intend to 
try for assistant football manager. 


The tennis tournament has nearly 
reached the semi-finals. The final matches 
ought to develop some sharp playing as 
there are several men of nearly equal 


skill. 


Paterson °04, basketball manager, is 
arranging the Varsity schedule. Several 
good games have been secured. It is 
reported that the freshmen class brings 
in several players of much promise. 


_ At a recent meeting of the sophomore 
class, the following were elected officers 
for the ensuing year: . 
President—Simpson. 
Vice-President—Mlss Mills. 
Treasurer—Pomeroy. 
Secretary—Miss Murphy. 


Saturday morning the freshmen held 
a meeting in the Science Hall and elected 
the following officers: 

President—Andreani. 

Vice-President—Miss Harmon. 

Secretary—Smith. 

Treasurer—Lamberton. 

Blue and gold were chosen as colors. 


Shaw ’04, Leach ’o4 and Bickford ’o05 
have been elected as directors of the Co- 
operative Boarding House Association. 


They expect to open the “hash-house” be- 
fore long. If a sufficient number of stu- 
dents patronize this student venture, 
there is no reason why it will not prove 
successful and a great help to the stu- 
dents financially. 


The Debating Club will hold its first 
meeting in Room D, South College, Nov. 
Ath, at 7 P. M. The question to be de- 
bated is, Resolved, That a two years’ 
course leading to the degree of A. B., is 
advisable. 

Affirmative—F,. V. Perkins, W. W. 
Gilbert. 

Negative—H. O. Wheeler, C. W. 
Ward. 

Chairman—D, M. Walsh. 


The junior class held a poorly attended 
class meeting, Thursday, October 22d, 
at 1.30 P. M. The officers elected for 
the coming year are as follows: 

President—Ward. 

Vice-President—Miss Durfee. 

Secretary—Miss Chapman. 

‘Treasurer—Bickford. 

Advisory Board—Bassett. 

Executive Committee—Miss Bean, Co- 
lodney, Sault. 

Photographer for Ariel—Helyar, 

The Glee and Mandolin Club held its 
first meeting Tuesday evening, October 


13th. Plans for the coming year were 
discussed, and the following officers 
elected : 


President—W. W. Gilbert ’04. 

Secretary—W. C. Simpson ’os. 

Manager and Treasurer— L. H. Hu- 
lett ’OS. 

Leader of Mandolin Club—H. G. Ban- 
croft ’o5. 

Leader of Glee Club—F. K. Bagnall, 
Med. ’o6. 

Leader of Banjo Club—C, N. Perkins, 
Med. ’04. 


Y. . CZ. A. Notes. 


The Christian Associations of the U. 
V. M. have given the students two rare 
treats during the week. 
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By invitation, President Tucker of 
Dartmouth College addressed the stu- 
dents and their friends in the College 
chapel, Sunday, Oct. 25th. President 
Tucker took for his subject, Moral Initi- 
ative. In the development of this he 
gave a very helpful talk, full of inspira- 
tion and suggestiveness. Those who 
were fortunate enough to hear him will 
forever be guided and uplifted by Presi- 
dent Tucker’s address. 

On Tuesday evening, Oct. 27th, in the 
Yo My C;.Ai rooms, Bris Mien). O; 
Howard spoke to the Christian Associa- 
tions on Lincoln’s Religion. Gen. How- 
ard brought out facts and anecdotes in 
his inimitable manner and was given the 
closest attention by the students. 


Alumni Notes. 


96. J. E. Colburn is principal of Burr 
and Burton Seminary. 


‘98: “Co Dy “Howey Principalmor the 
Essex Junction High School, has recent- 
ly undergone a successful operation for 
appendicitis. H. E. Cunningham ’04 1s 
acting as principal during Mr. Howe's 
absence. 


‘oo. ‘T. R. Powell took the bar exam- 
inations at Montpelier, this week. 


‘or. G. S. Lee has charge of the de- 
partment of Mathematics at Mount 
Pleasant Military Academy. 


‘or. George Andrews is principal of 
the Lamoille Central Academy at Hyde 
Park, : Vt. 


’o2. Carey P. Williams recently un- 
derwent an operation for peritonitis at 
Dr. Prime’s sanitarium in this city. Mr. 
Williams is convalescing rapidly and will 
resume at once his duties with the Bald- 
win Locomotive works at Philadelphia. 

‘o2. J. A. Tellier, who has been spend- 
ing a few days in this city, will leave soon 
for Washington, D. C., where he will 
enter the law department of Columbian 
University. io 


‘o2. J. N. Harvey took the bar exam- 
inations at Miontpelier, this week. 


‘o2. L. D. Beckley has a position as 
division engineer with the Michigan Cen- 
tral Risk. 

Ex-’o2. George T. Deavitt, who is 
reporting the Washington County Court 
at Montpelier, was a visitor about college 
recently. 

‘02. The marriage of Miss Mary 
Wheaton Hall ‘02, to Mr. Archie Chester 
Sheldon of Rutland, took place Wednes- 
day, October 21st, at the home of the 
bride’s parents, Mr, and Mrs. D. K. Hall 
of Rutland. The Rev. George W. Phil- 
lips, D. D., of Rutland performed the 
ceremony. No invitations were issued 
and only the immediate families were 
present. Ajfter a short wedding trip 
Mr. and Mrs. Sheldon will return to Rut- 
land to live, where their address will be 
72 Library Avenue. 

‘02. Past Assistant Paymaster G., 
P, Auld, U. 5. N., who was dangerously 
ill in Porto Rico during the summer, is 
in the city on three months’ sick leave. 


‘02. The engagement is announced of 
C. P. Williams and Miss Stout of Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Williams returned this week 
to his duties in the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works in Philadelphia, after six weeks 
spent in town in recuperating from a sur- 
gical operation. 


03. John S. Wright) frsleteslast 
Wednesday for New York City, where he 
has secured a position in the New York 
offices of FE. C. Atkins and Co. of Indian- 
apolis, the largest manufacturers of saws 
in the United States. 


03. W. A. Dane is teaching in the 
Burr and Burton Seminary at Manches- 
ter, Vt. 


A movement is well developed for the 
establishing of a university club at 
Princeton, drawing its membership from 
the faculty and resident graduates, and 
from alumni who frequently visit their 
Alma Mater. | 
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Football Scores. 


October 24. 


Harvard 29, Brown o. 

Yale 17, West Point 5. 

Princeton 17, Dartmouth o. : 
Columbia 18, Pennsylvania 6. 
Cornell 41, Western Reserve o. 
Lafayette 6, Annapolis 5. 

Williams 17, Syracuse 5. 

Amherst 18, Trinity o. 

Holy Cross 6, Tufts 5. 


College World. 


The University of Pennsylvania has 
planned to make the first extensive exper- 
iments in this country with the Finsen 
light. The Pennsylvania legislature, at 
the last session, appropriated $25,000 for 
the equipment of a laboratory for X-ray 
research and for Finsen light apparatus. 
The new department will be in charge of 
Dr. Henry K. Pancoast. 


The Yale Foreign Missionary Society 
has announced its plans for the establish- 


ment of a university in China, which will 


take Yale for its model. 


Hereafter the Easter vacation at. Yale 
will be two weeks instead of one. 


Ten thousand dollars has been received 
for a new athletic field at Cornell and 
work will be commenced next spring. 


Sixty-two men are out for the fresh- 
man football team at Princeton. 

The University of Michigan will enter 
a team at the Inter-collegiate Fencing 
Tournament, which will be held late this 
winter at New York. This will be Mich- 
igan’s debut in Eastern fencing. 

The class of 1905 at Tufts has decided 
to issue no college annual this year. 

At Bowdoin, the “Chapel Rush” has 
been abolished, and “first morning rush’”’ 
is a thing of the past. 

In his annual report, President Butler 
of Columbia University declared that ten 


million dollars would be needed to carry 
out the plans of the University. Among 
the buildings needed are a college hall, a 
law school and science buildings. 


The University of -Pennsylvania has 
been admitted to membership in the Inter- 
collegiate Basketball Association. 


A ROOTER’S REVERIE. 


When the leaves turn to gold 
And the winds blow cold 
And “football” is in the air, 
Our hearts go out, 
And loudly we shout 
Our greetings to every player. 


For we think of the past, 
And we know that the last 
Man that fights for the Green and Gold, 
Will e’er do his best, 
Whate’er be the test, 
With a heart that’s brave and bold. 


SOUS LES ETOILES. 


I’ll sleep beneath the trees to-night, 
Where softly streams the full moon’s light 


And the firelight draws its tines. 
Perchance you lay your weary head 
On cushioned couch or silken bed 

Where you cross o’er dreamland’s lines. 


To me Heaven grants its sweetest rest 
When nightfall makes my fir-bough nest 
In a lean-to ‘neath the pines.—Z2. 


AD FINEM LIBRIS. 


The lamp burns low, the story done, 
The book is closed, the sands are run, 
The darkness falls and one by one 
Athwart the gloom 
The old familiar faces flit 
With smile or nod to where I sit 
A lonely watcher, loth to quit 
The empty room. 


The pages seem to turn again 

Instinct with life in Mem’ry’s train; 

Reluctant still to break the chain 
Or raise the spell. 

I grasp each hand for one last shake, 

A bon voyage for old sake’s sake,— 

For one by one the links must break, 
And then, farewell!—E£z. 


MY BLUEBIRD. 


Merry thou art, my songster gay, 
Always a singer of notes that cheer; 
Ready to brighten care’s furrows away; 
Joyous, yet tender, when sorrow is near. 


Only a wee little songster thou art, 

Raising a voice of a low harmony 
In the grand chorus; yet, lacking thy part, 
Even that chorus sounds empty for me. 
—Er. 


Vv ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CHICAGO 
THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Opens its 46th year September 30th. Every 
facility for college men. 


English, German and Electibe Courses. 
Scholar- 
ships and loans, Fellowship of $1000 for each class. 


H, M. SCOTT, Sec., 
81 Ashland Boul., Chicago, II. 


Ten professors. Seminary Settlement. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO. 
Proprietors. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


4 Ashburton Pl, Boston. 533 Cooper Bldg, Denver. 
156 Fifth Av., New York. 622 Hyde Blk, Spokane. 

1505 Penn. Av., Wash. 94 Seventh St., Portland. 
203 Mich. Blvd.,Chicago. 518 Parrott Bldg, S.Fran. 
414 Cent. Bldg, Minn’lis. 525 Stimson Blk. LosAng’s 


- BASE-BALL GOODS. 
SpauldingBros, Reach andD.&M. goods. 


Largest assortment in Vermont. Wholesale 
prices to Clubs. 
SMITH BROS. 
Sporting Goods Store. 


Cornell University Medical College, New York City. 


The course covering four years begins during the first week in October and continues 


until June. 


All the classes are divided into small sections for recitations, laboratory and clinical 


bedside instruction. 


Students are admitted to advanced standing after passing the requisite examinations. 
The successful completion of the first year in any College or University recognized by 
the Regents of the State of New York as maintaining a satisfactory standard is sufficient 
to satisfy the requirements for admission which have lately been raised. 
The annual announcement giving full particulars will be mailed on application. 
WM. M. POLK, M. Di LES De Dean, 
Cornell University Medical College, First Avenue and 28th Street, 


P. F. RODDY, 


Full Dress Suits, $SO up. 
Tuxedo Suits, - $24 up. 
Custom Tailoring 
Only 


43 Church St. 
HOT 


Pure and wholesome. 
Cold Soda 5 cents a glass. 


ALL FLAVORS. 


Soda drawn from PARKER’S $2,000 FOUNTAIN 
costs no more than the ordinary kind. You 


ARE INVITED TO TRY JT. 
Fs: HENRY PALES, 
CITY DRUG STORE, 
61 CHURCH STREET. 


New York City. 


WE SELL -++«- 


CoLLEGESTUDENTS 


THEIR BOOKS 
fh G pe 
Lowest WHOLESALE RATES. 


OUR PRICES ON 


SchoolandCollege Supplies 


are the lowest in the State. 
HOBART J. SHANLEY & CO., 


Formerly Whitney & Shanley, 


Auntington Block, BURLINGTON, VT 
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Editorial. 


FTER the Nicaragua and Panama 
canals were abandoned as imprac- 


ticable and too great for construction and 
maintenance by private enterprise, some 
statesmen and economists began an ac- 
tive agitation for the construction of an 


isthmian canal by the United States gov- 
ernment. The Spanish-American war 
and especially the dangerous, record- 
breaking trip the battleship Oregon was 
compelled to make, showed the desirabil- 
ity of an immediate connection between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. The ac- 
quisition of vast insular possessions in 
the Pacific and the immense amount of 
traffic between these islands and points 
on the Atlantic seaboard, made the canal 
a commercial necessity. After much dis- 
cussion and consideration of statistics 
and expert advice, the preponderance of 
Opinion among engineers, capitalists and 
statesmen was found to be in favor of the 
Panama route. Accordingly Secretary 
of State Hay, under the direction of 
President Roosevelt, secured the adop- 
tion of a treaty between commissioners 
from the United States of Colombia and 
the United States of America. This 
treaty was ratified by the American con- 
gress and referred to the Colombian leg- 
islative body. ‘The latter refused to rat- 
ify the treaty, demanding some changes, 
among which was the payment of twenty 
million dollars to Colombia instead of ten 
million dollars as provided in the origin- 
al treaty. The United States refused 
to pay such an amount, and the negotia- 
tions hung fire indefinitely. There was 
a great division of opinion among the in- 
habitants of Colombia, and repeated as- 


sertions were made that the people of 
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that country did not favor the increased 
demands of Colombia and that the de- 
mands were made by the politicians in 
power at Bogota. The feeling was es- 
pecially strong among the inhabitants of 
the isthmus of Panama, who knew that 
they would derive no benefit if the Unit- 
ed States should ultimately concede to 
Colombia. | Meanwhile they were de- 
prived of all returns from the canal and 
were led to fear that popular sentiment 
in America would cause either the adop- 
tion of the Nicaraguan route or the sum- 
mary seizure of a part of the isthmus by 
the United States. Other causes of dis- 
with Colombia existed in 
Panama, but this was the prime diffi- 
culty. The culmination of events came 
last week, when Panama was declared a 
republic and its 


satisfaction 


free and independent 
government was established without any 
great amount of bloodshed. The pro- 
visional administration was immediately 
recognized by the powers as a govern- 
ment de facto, the recognition as a gov- 
ernment de jure following later as a mat- 
ter of course. ‘The United States an- 
nounced immediately that she would sup- 
press any movement tending to disturb 
the peace of the isthmus. This step of 
course prevented any attempt of Colom- 
bia to regain Panama. Colombia pro- 
tested and tried to reopen negotiations 
looking toward the cession of the canal 
territory and rights under the original 
terms, but the United States signified its 
preference to dealing with the commis- 
sioners whom the republic of Panama ap- 
pointed. 

Just what influence the present attitude 
of some of the European powers had on 


the prompt recognition of the new repub- 
lic by the United States would be hard 
to determine. Germany is said to be 
contemplating a test of the Monroe doc- 
trine in the near future. Her emissary 
at Bogota has recently been very active, 
whether to secure from Colombia the 
privilege of building the canal or of es- 
tablishing coaling stations on the isthmus 
is not certain. At any rate, Germany 
is more or less hostile to the United 
States, both commercially and diplomat- 
ically, and would doubtless grasp any op- 
portunity of securing a foothold on the 
American continent. The United States, 
to be consistent and to protect her own 
welfare,must take every honorable means 
to forestall Germany in this matter. 

The suspicion that the revolution was 
instigated by the United States will be 
made the most of by the opposition to 
the present administration. No practi- 
cal politician would neglect such an op- 
portunity of hampering and criticising 
the administration. If it was a coup d’ 
etat, it certainly was one of the most 
skilfully arranged and ably executed 
strokes of recent history. To argue the 
right and wrong of a suppositional case 
were a waste of time. Sufficient to say 
that such a course as the United States is 
said to have adopted would seem to be 
prompted at once by duty and by inter- 
est. | By duty, because the United States 
must protect American territory from 
Furopean encroachment, and the best 
protection can be afforded only with the 
help of an isthmian canal. By interest, 
because the control of the water-way be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Pacific en- 
sures the control of the traffic of both ~ 
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oceans. ‘Io have any other power ex- 


ercise such control would be ruinous to 
the United States. But as we rise above 
the plane of politics and review the his- 
tory and policy of the United States, we 
are forced to conclude that the instiga- 


tion of a revolution in a_ neighboring 


country (if the Free Press will allow us 
to use the term), is not in harmony with 
the rugged, “shirt-sleeves diplomacy” of 
the greatest American republic.  Ger- 
many, France or England might be sus- 
pected of such a course, but the United 
States, never, 


College Hthietics. 


We admire Mr. Casper Whitney for 
the fearless stand that he takes in regard 
to college athletics, but we do not under- 
stand several of his statements in the last 
Outing. Certain college baseball players 
were named by him for the All American 
team for the season of 1903, but because 
they played on a team the following sum- 
mer, they were publicly dropped from 
said teams. We take it that Mr. Whit- 
ney means to infer that his definition of 
an amateur is one who never has, or will 
play ball for a compensation. He also 
criticises certain football managements 
for getting the men back early for prac- 
tice and paying their living expenses. 
Why does he not go further and say a 
college athlete to be strictly amateur, and 
eligible for the “Varsity” team shall, 
simply for the love of his college, and the 
honor there is in playing on the team, 
purchase his own football suit, pay for 
his own coaching and settle all car fares 
and hotel bills while away on trips, and 
if he refuses to do this be put down on 


the “black list” as one without college 


spirit? The college amateur rule requires 
that a man who has to depend partly or 
wholly on his own resources for financial 
support, shall, during the summer work 


in some store or shop, for six dollars a 
week, go to some summer hotel and work 
for ten dollars a month, and depend upon 
the generosity of the guests for whatever 
they will give him, or do some sort of 
canvassing’, for money to pay his college 
expenses; when he could earn twenty or 
even as high as fifty dollars a week for 
putting into practice the ability he has 
acquired as the result of many hours 
work in behalf of his college. Why 
should not Mr. Whitney also say that an 
athlete in order to keep his amateur 
status above reproach, shall not during 
the summer, in his struggle for an honest 
dollar, use any muscle that has been de- 
veloped on a Varsity team or crew? That 
he shall not receive money for putting 
into practice any faculty that has been de- 
veloped at the expense of time in his col- 
lege or university ? 

We maintain that the time has come 
when the faculty of the various institu- 
tions of learning should appreciate the 
struggle that some men are making to 
get an education, and that any man who 
is an athlete and develops his ability by 
spending hours to prepare himself for an 
organization which ts one of the best ad- 
vertising agents a _ college can have, 
should be allowed to earn the money to 
feed and clothe himself in just as legiti- 
mate an occupation as teaching, serving 
on the bell row of a hotel or ringing in 
fares on a trolley line. 


H Slight Mistake. 


How much greater are the errors of 
others than of our own! The Burlington 
Free Press for November 2, is deeply 
pained because a _ contributor to the 
Cynic made a mistake of half the width 
of the Connecticut River in judging the 
boundary of Vermont. Yet a mistake in 
time of a few centuries was made recent- 
ly in the Free Press, and was not suffi- 
ciently important to merit notice, even 
when attention was called to it. 

In the highly original account of Gou- 
nod’s “Faust,” that appeared in the Free 
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Press during the Music Festival, the re- 
porter was allowed to say that Goethe's 
version of “Faust? “influenced” W. S. 
Gilbert, Marlowe, “and others,’ (his 
stock of names evidently running short 
at this point). Now, aside from the 
mirth-provoking incongruity of coupling 
the names of W. S. Gilbert and Christo- 
pher Marlowe, it is interesting to recall 
that Marlowe died in 1593, while the 
first part of Goethe’s ‘Faust’ did not 
appear until 1808. The Free Press re- 
porter is evidently a firm believer in con- 
scious existence after death, and is ap- 
parently possessed of mediumistic powers 
of the Anna Eva Fay order. But con- 
sidering the fact that Marlowe was one 
of the most dissolute of the Elizabethan 
dramatists, and in view of his probable 
whereabouts, it would be interesting to 
know just how the reporter learned the 
early dramatist was “influenced” by 
“Faust.” Vee) OT; 


Dishonorary Degrees. 


A French writer who has recently pass- 
ed away, Paul Blouet, visited America 
some years ago, and the inevitable book 
of impressions was the consequence. His 
fondness for epigram had amused many 
readers of a previous book entitled “John 
Bull and his Island.“ The first chapter of 
“Jonathan and HisContinent”’began with 
the following words in imitation of Car- 
lyle: “The population of America is 
sixty millions—mostly colonels.” In a 
subsequent chapter he emphasized this 
idea with the statement, “Every Ameri- 
can with the least self-respect is colonel 
or judge; but if you should discover that 
your interlocutor is neither colonel or 
judge, call him ‘Professor,’ and you are 
out of the difficulty.” This implication 
that professors belong by exclusion to a 
class without the least self-respect may 
be unwelcome to some of the unfortu- 
nates who are compelled to carry this 
mark of Cain; but there is enough truth 
in the Frenchman’s epigram to suggest 
the question whether democratic Amer- 


ica is not the richest in titles of any 
country in the world; and, if so, why 
should it be so? 

Let an American visit Germany or 
Russia; any country of continental Eju- 
rope where the encroachment of free 
instructions upon the military control of 
society is less marked than among our 
people. ‘The first feature that obtrudes 
itself 1s that soldiers in uniform are to 
be seen in every important town. ‘The 
visitor 1s required to register at police 
headquarters and answer a variety of 
questions, rational and irrational, about 
his present, past, and probable future. He 
learns that titles of all kinds, but espe- 
cially military titles, are protected by law. 
The man who calls himself a colonel, or 
allows his friends to call him so, is soon 
required to prove his claim to the title. 
Where is his uniform? If he is a for- 
eigner, why did he not report his rank at 
the police registration office? Is he not 
a suspicious character whose actions must 
be watched? If he is a native jackdaw 
trying to wear borrowed plumage he is 
lucky if he avoids arrest. The professor, 
moreover, is an ofhcer of the government, 
whose salary is paid from the public 
treasury, so far as his income-is derived 
from a salary. Any one who assumes 
the title without official sanction does so 
at his own peril. ‘To hold such an office 
is presumptive evidence of marked abil- 
ity, and it carries with it a claim to social 
deference that is universally accorded. 
No colonel or professor in Germany can 
exist as such without having stood tests 
of special training that proves him an 
educated man. No such title comes by 
inheritance or courtesy. It means much 
and its value is great. No such prize 
can be stolen by the unworthy, for danger 
attends the violation of a law where pop- 
ular sentiment sustains the military 
power that ensures its enforcement. 

But in this free country, made up of 
forty-five separate States with varying 
grades of civilization, each with its leg- 
islature able and willing to incorporate 
colleges with standards suited to local de- 


—— 
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mands and local id:als, or absence of 
ideals, there is little hope of outgrowing 
the tendency to degradation of titles. If 
the dancing master was professor a third 
of a century ago, he is equaliy free in 
the early future to advertise himself as 
D. D., which for him means Doctor of 
Dancing. Our only hope is in the grad- 
ual elevation of educational standards, 
causing the people to become intolerant 
of such dishonesty. Titles received from 
universities should be protected by law in 
America, as they are in Europe. ‘The cor- 
rupt purchase and sale of professional 
degrees and of honorary degrees, which 
is now! practiced secretly, is to some ex- 
tent punishable by law, but there is little 
vigilence in ferreting out offenders, and 
we seldom hear of prosecutions. Charl- 
atanry will continue to be practiced so 
long as there are gulls to be fooled in 


this world. Legislatures will con- 
tinue to incorporate colleges with- 
out endowment, and these colleges 


will give degrees that imply no scholar- 
ship. With full knowledge that present 
evils will not be removed during the life- 
time of any one now living, each educa- 
tional institution that has a faculty of 
honest men can do its share toward the 
attainment of a higher moral standard 
of titles and distinctions by setting an 
example of truthfulness and moderation. 
Prof. W, LeC. Stevens in The Popu- 
lar Science Monthly. 


Football. 


BROWN 24, VERMONT o. 


November 7th the Varsity was defeat- 
ed by Brown at Providence by a score of 
24too. ‘The Varsity, although greatly 
outweighed, put up a plucky game, fight- 
ing for every inch of the ground. From 
Vermont's standpoint, the game was 
most unsatisfactory. Of the two touch- 
downs made in the first half, one was the 
result of a fumble on Vermont's ten yard 
line; while both of those scored in the 


second half were made in the last five 
minutes of play when it was’ so dark 
that the ball could with difficulty be seen. 

Brown played a strong rushing game, 
making most of her gains between tackle 
and end. Few end runs were attempt- 
ed. The Varsity was unable to gain 
much through the line, but trick plays 
were used for twenty and thirty yards. 

Russ Higgins and Curtis were 
Brown's best ground gainers, Higgins 
especially keeping his feet remarkably 
well, and often struggling along for five 
or ten yards after being tackled. 

For Vermont, Woodward made some 
good gains, and Campbell, Ranney and 
Gale played well in defence. 

The summary. 


Brown. Vermont. 
rl 00 Rae ene r, e. Campbell. 
Mere SEALE tr ols, st ice-cee + + « fei kee Ge Dates. 
Leland, l. g. ....)......1. g. Chamberlain. 
MECC as ceehela ri els s+ s jae oan Cale, 
2c O80) Ioot ae 1. g. Skinner, 
Murray, r. g. 4 
V0 (1b Sth Ray are ne eo fete 
Cn Ur. 3. s,0. .. 1 en Clark. 
Elred, r. e. 

So 9 Shits 0G ae alle ale aa q. b. Mott. 
Coe beueb.,..... t. h.'b. Woodward, 
Walsh, 1. h. b. 

Oirete toh b. 2s. i.2. Lh. b. Newtom 
Pearsall, r. h.: b. 

Pee... : ater. f. b. Ross. 


Heckman, f. b. 

Score, Brown 24. ‘Touchdowns, Russ, 
Corp, Heckman 2. Goals from touch- 
downs, Fletcher 2, Colter 2. Umpire, 
Pulsifer of Bates. Referee, Cross of 
Yale. Time 30 minute and 25 minute 
periods. 


WEST POINT 20. VERMONT o. 


West Point defeated the Varsity Oc- 
tober 31st, by a score of 20 too. The 
Varsity was crippled by the absence of 
Ranney and the poor condition of New- 
ton, Kendall and Barrett. ‘Patterson 
left the game after five minutes of play 
on account of an injury to his hip. 
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Prince scored the first touchdown after 
seventeen minutes of playing, Doe kick- 
ing the goal. The second six points 
came after a fumble by Vermont of a 
punt on their seven yard line, Rockwell 
falling on the ball for the army. Doe 
again kicked the goal. This was the ex- 
tent of scoring in the first half. The 
ball was all over the field, Woodward 
carrying the pigskin 40 yards down the 
field on a trick play and a fake kick being 
also worked by Vermont for a sub- 
stantial gain. 

In the second half West Point rushed 
the ball to Vermont’s three yard line, 
where the cadets were held for downs. 
Woodward's kick out failed and two 
points were credited the cadets on a 
safety. The latter continued their rush- 
ing game for a third touchdown which 
was made by Prince and Doe followed 
with his third goal, making the score 20 
to o. Gains were made by Vermont in 
this half on another fake kick and runs 
around the ends. 

West Point’s general style of play was 
to punt on the first down but gained lit- 
tle ground that way as Woodward’s re- 
turn of the ball covered almost as much 
distance. In the second half the cadets 
rushed the ball more, 

Vermont’s line up follows: Gale, c.; 
Chamberlain, r. g.; Bates, r. t.; Camp- 
bell, r. ¢.; Skinner, I. g.; Page) 1: t.; Pat- 
terson, (Capt.), Barrett, 1. e.; Mott, Wil- 
liams, q.; Woodward, r. h.; Williams, 
Newton, 1. h.; Newton, Kendall, f. 


“- 


Hallowe’en Party. 


Onl of the most pleasing and suc- 
cessful social events in the history of the 
college was enjoyed Saturday evening, 
October, 31st, when the faculty and their 
Wives, assisted by a committee of stu- 
dents, gave a Hallowe’en party to the 
students in the gymnasium. ‘The inter- 
ior was prettily decorated with flags, pen- 
nants, banners and colored lights. At 
the left as one entered the building was a 
booth where three witches were seated 


around a pot wherein the remains of 
mortals were supposed to be cooking. 
The inside of this place was decorated 
with skeletons and skulls. No one could 
mistake that this was a fair sample of 
Hades. At the end opposite the witches 
could be seen the faces of three sleeping 
beauties which made a strong contrast 
to the other uncanny scenes. ‘The next 
booth contained a white-haired doctor 
who told your fortune by examining the 
development of your skull. The third 
point of interest was a place for artists 
to try their skill at drawing pictures 
while blindfolded. Next was a shooting 
gallery, where the art of archery was 
practised on a big jack o’ lantern. Be 
yond this booth were the stands, where 
refreshments in keeping with the time 
were served. In the northeast corner 
was an enclosed space where one had 
one’s fortune told by cards. The one in 
charge of the booth was as truly wonder- 
ful as Anna Ewa Fay. From here you 
came to a big tub filled with water where 
you could have an apple if you were able 
to get it with your teeth while it floated 
on the water. Noah’s ark with its an- 
imals was the next novelty. There were 
two other booths. At one you were al- 
lowed to test the strength of your lungs 
by trying to extinguish a row of candles 
at a breath. The last one was a place 
where you were allowed to throw pea- 
nuts to feed a very hungry elephant. 
After all had gone the rounds Dr. Grif- 
fin read a very interesting story. The 
evening was then devoted to dancing un- — 
til midnight. During the first part of 
the evening most of the students were 
clothed and masked from head to foot in 
sheets ani pillow cases and there was no 
end of fun trying to guesss who the 
ghostly figures were. There was a good 
attendance and all enjoyed a very pleas- 
ant evening. Music was furnished by 
the harpers. 


A fraternity for colored men, the only 
one in the United States, has been or- 
ganized at the University of Indiana. 
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Locals. 


H. M. Bassett ex-’04 has entered the 
University of Michigan. 


The musical clubs are practicing faith- 
fully and a successful season seems as- 
sured. 


Eaton ’07 has the record for freshmen 
in the physical examinations. His total 
strength is 1002 kilos. 


The members of last spring’s second 
baseball team are wearing caps bearing 


the ‘‘V”’ which encloses the abbreviation - 


bod,” 


The second team played a tie game 


with St. Johnsbury Academy at St. 
Johnsbury, October 30. Neither side 
scored. 


The class football game promises to be 
one of the most exciting contests in 
years. The game will probably come on 
November 24th. Grow ’o6 and Mc- 
Ginnis ’07 are the captains of the teams. 
“Mose” Morse is coaching the freshmen. 


Lecture by Clifton D. Howe, 798. 


Clifton D. Howe ’98, who is doing 
post-graduate work at the University of 
Chicago, gave a _ very pleasant talk at 
the Science Hall, Wednesday evening, 
Noy, 4th, on the growth and equipment 
of the U. of C. His advice was to stick 
to the small college except for post-grad- 
uate work. He says that the under- 
graduate at Chicago has nothing ap- 
proaching the advantages which are pos- 
sessed by students in Vermont. ‘There 
is no personal contact with the profes- 
sors. Mr. Howe's description of the 
professors was very interesting. 


Fraternities. 


The rushing season of fraternities has 
practically closed. Out of an entering 


class of one hundred twenty-five, sixty- 
two have joined Greek letter societies. 
The list of those pledged or initiated, is 
as follows 


LAMBDA IOTA., 


1906. 
Frank Lee, Burlington. 


1907. 
H. B. Swasey, Barre, : 
H. O. Shaw, North Adams, Mass. 


SIGMA PHI, 


1907. 
. B. Harmon, Shelburne. 
Ne Nye, Burlington. 

. A, Pattridge, Burlington. 
. H. Pease, Burlington. 
Perr Rice. Burlington. 

fl De Ridley, Bristol. 


DELTA PSI, 


1905. 
I’, E. Beckley, Barre. 
Ernest Worthen, Barre. 


1907. 
A. R. Ball, Vergennes. 
I, McFarlane, Rutland. 
B. F. Pollard, Jr., Rutland. 
F. W. Holcomb, Keeseville, N. Y. 
H. F. Rustedt, Richford. — 
-M. C. McGinnis, Hyde Park. 
John Lamson, Barre, 


PHI DELTA THETA, 


1907. 
A. M. Brown, Richford. 
C. W. Guptil, Waterbury. 
C. W. Ingalls, Fair Haven. 
J. V. Lamberton, Morrisville. 
A, F. Parsons, Essex Junction, 
Fee Lee Waterman, Barre. 
H. G. Woodard, Morrisville. 
A. F. Appleton, Dublin, N. H. 


KAPPA ALPHA THETA, 
1906. 
Mary Agnes Murphy, West Rutland, 
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1907. 
Margaret Harmon, Shelburne. 
Gertrude E. Thompson, No. Brook- 
field, Mass. 
Effe P. Wells, Burlington, 


ALPHA TAU OMEGA, 
1906. 
J. B. Edwards, Potsdam, N. Y. 


1907. 
A. C. Eaton, Ashburnham, Mass, 
F. K. Kendall, Burlington. 
G. M. Page, Bristol. 
R. L. Sanford, Attleboro, Mass. 
O. M. Sudler, Westover, Md. 
B, F. Taylor, Proctor. 
S. F. White, Burlington. 


KAPPA SIGMA, 
1906, 
L. W. Thomas, Burlington. 


1907. 
H, C. Clark, Derby. 
R. Chickering, St. Johnsbury. 
R. B. Barlow, No. Salem, N. H. 
W. A. Barlow, No. Salem, N. H. 
H. A. Rice, Morrisville. 
EK, J. Shattuck, Newport. 
H. W. Steele, Lyndonville. 
H. H. Stevens, Burlington. 


DELTA DELTA DELTA, 


Mary Frances Joslyn, Melrose, Mass. 
Helen Douglas, West Haven. 
Carrie L. Campbell, Lyndon Center. 


SIGMA NU, 
1900. 
A. G. Kingman, Fair Haven. 
1907. 
H. S$. Read, Essex Junction. 
G. F. Reed, Schenectady, N. Y. 
J. C. Reed, Fair Haven. 


J. D. Doten, Woodstock. 
Harmon Sheldon, Fair Haven. 


R, H. Smith, Willsboro, N. Y. 
G. W. Whitcomb, Rutland. 
K. H. Mason, Randolph. 


PI BETA PHI, 
1906, 
Gertrude M. Johnstone, Lyndon Ctr. 


1907. 
Suzane G. Edson, Ludlow. 
Lillian Carpenter, Randolph Ctr. 
Helen L. Allen, Craftsbury. 
Gertrude EK. Strong, Waitsfield. 
Lucia C. Warren, West Georgia. 


DELTA SIGMA, 
1906. 


E. M. Clark, Ashburnham, Mass. 
F. B. Church, Underhill. 


1907. 


J. H. Hewitt, Gouverneur, N. Y. 
C. H. Covey, Cambridge. 

G. S. Wheatley, No. Randolph. 
A. J. Fremau, Burlington, 

G. H. Bailey, Fast Jaffrey, N. H. 


Y. mM. @. HA. Notes. 


The regular weekly meeting Tuesday, 
Nov. 3, was led by Gibson ’06, who spoke . 
on ‘The Power of Sin. 

Rey. F. Dee Penney addressed the Y. 
M. C. A. November 10, on Prayer. An 
interesting and instructive talk was given 
and all were fortunate who attended. 

The week Nov. 8-14, is being observ- 
ed by the Y. M. C. A. as week of prayer. 

The Mission Study class is studying 
China. At the meeting Tuesday, Nov. 
10, several objects of interest were shown, 
among which were mementoes of the 
late Boxer uprising, secured by Mr. 
Lewis. 
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Hlumni Potes. 


The following alumni have been in 
town recently: Hon. F. G. Fleetwood, C. 
D. Howe ’98, G. P. Lamson ’oo, T. R. 
Powell’ oo, R: S. Carpenter ’o1, G. C. 
Golde aae Ju. Harvey ’o2, C. R. 
Hutchinson ex-'03, W. A. Dane ‘03. 

R. E. Lewis has a noteworthy article 
in the November Vermonter on ‘China 
at War with the World.” Mr. Lewis has 
won honors as foreign secretary of the 
International Y. M. C. A., and served as 
chaplain of the American forces in the 
recent China campaign. The story is 
graphic and thrilling and is illustrated by 
photographs taken by the author. 


75. On the fourteenth day of October 
William Nelson Ferrin was inaugurated 
as president of Pacific University, at 
Forest Grove, Oregon, of which the Rev. 
Dr. Sidney H. Marsh, who graduated 
from Vermont in 1846, was the first pres- 
ident and mainstay in the early history 
of Pacific University. Dr. Ferrin after 
graduation in 1875, went to Forest Grove 
as instructor in mathematics. Four years 
later he was made professor of mathe- 
matics, and in 1898, when the ‘Vermont 
chair of mathematics’ was endowed, 
Prof. Ferrin was elected to fill it. In 
-1g00, on the resignation of President 
Thomas McClellan to accept the presi- 
dency of Knox college, Galesburg, I'L, 
Professor Ferrin was elected dean and 
acting president. The trustees, on June 
18, 1903, unanimously elected him to the 
presidency, believing that his long service 
in the institution, ripe scholarship and 
thorough comprehension of the ideals of 
President Marsh through two years’ con- 
tact with him, coupled with a large degree 
of executive ability and an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the conditions to be en- 
countered in the West, amply qualified 
him to fill that responsible position. ‘This 
belief is fully shared by a large number 
who have known him intimately during 


his twenty-six years of residence in Ore- 
gon. 


T. R. Powell ’oo, A. H. Grout ’o1, and 
J. N. Harvey ’o2, successfully passed the 
Vermont Bar examinations held in Mont- 
pelier recently. Of the sixteen successful 
candidates J. N. Harvey passed with the 
highest average and was closely seconded 
by T. R. Powell. 


It has been a custom of the more recent 
graduates living in New York City to 
hold informal socials where the boys of 
Vermont could come in touch with each 
other and keep alive the spirit of good 
fellowship engendered during their col- 
lege days. For the past few years sev- 
eral such meetings have been held dur- 
ing the winter. ‘The last ard one of the 
largest gatherings took place on Wednes- 
day, November 4, when Messrs. Young 
00, Lapelle ’01, McColl ’o1, and Harvey 
03 entertained the following alumni: 
Professor Butterfield, Hutchinson ’95, J. 
L. Davis ’97, Libby ’o00, Murray ’oo, 
Corry “oI, Finnegan ’o1, Lamb ’o2, 
Smith ’02, Welch ’o2, Bowen ex-’03, 
Merrill ’03, and Carpenter ’04. 


‘gt. The marriage of Miss Albertine 
G. Soule, of Fairfield, to Don C. Hawley 
‘91, of Spartansburg, S. C., took place 
Tuesday, November 3, at Trinity Church 
in Fairfield, Bishop A. C. A. Hall, of 
this city, performing the ceremony. 


Mr. E.. E. Webster ’oo has recently 
returned from the Philippine Islands, 
where he has been teaching during the 
past two years. Mr. Webster returned 
via China, Japan and San Francisco. 


College Football 
OCTOBER 31. 


Harvard 12, Carlisle 11. 
Yale 25, Columbia o, 
Pennsylvania 47, Bucknell 6. 
Princeton 44, Cornell o. 
Brown 22, Williams o. 
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Penn. State College 17, Annapolis o. 
Holy Cross 36, Amherst o. 
Dartmouth 34, Wesleyan 6. 


NOVEMBER 7. 


Harvard 17, Pennsylvania 10. 

Yale 30, Syracuse oO. 

Princeton 11, Lafayette o. 

Dartmouth 18, Amherst o. 

Brown 30, Vermont o. 

Holy Cross 27, Springfield Training 
School 5. 

Carlisle 28, Georgetown 6. 

Williams 6, Colgate o. 

Massachusetts Agricultural College 6, 
Tufts o. 

Colby 11, Bowdoin o. 

Washington and Jefferson 16, Annap- 
olis oO. 

West Point 58, Manhattan o. 

Yale ’o7 10, Princeton ’07 oO. 

Cornell o, Lehigh o. 

_Wesleyan 67, Trinity 11. 

Harvard ’o7 16, St. Paul’s o. 

Worcester Tech. 15, New Hampshire 


College World. 


Chicago University has received $300,- 
000 for archeological research in Egypt 
and Babylon. 


E.very third classman as he reports at 
the Annapolis Naval Academy is now re- 
quired to sign a pledge that he will do no 
hazing. 


It has long been the custom at Heidel- 
berg for the freshmen and sophomores to 
indulge in a class fight; but this year, in 
keeping with twentieth century prozress, 
the custom was changed, and a reception 
was given to the freshmen class.—Kili- 
kiltk. 


Fourteen colleges in the United States 
now publish daily papers. College 
journalism is practically unknown in any 
other country. 


President Schurman of Cornell Uni- 
versity, at a recent mass meeting of stu- 
dents took a decided stand in favor of 
football. He said “if I were a student 
I should consider it an honor to be a 
member of the football eleven.” 


By the gift of Andrew Carnegie, 
Princeton will build for the use of its 
crews a new artificial lake located near 
the campus. 


New rules have been drawn up at 
“Tech.” regarding the conduct of the 
freshmen, and the sophomores are going 
to see to it that they are enforced. 


Dartmouth has the heaviest line of any 
football team in the country. 


The faculty of Carroll College has 
prohibited football playing in that insti- 
tution because of a serious injury to one 
of the players during a recent game. 


The annual Princeton-Harvard debate 
will be held at Harvard this year on May 
see 


The Glee, Mandolin and Banjo Clubs 
at Yale have given the University thir- 
teen scholarships to be used for needy 
students. 


New York University has summarily 
dismissed its head coach, Mr. Wilson, a 
former Leland Stanford star, and his 
assistant, Mr. Lynch, for introducing a 
ringer on the team. 


A BIRD OF A HORSE. 


A. fossilized fogy Prof.— 

Was the proud and much-envied poss— 
Of a parrot unique 

That spoke Latin and Grique; 

If that wasn’t a frique, Im no g—E-x. 


TRUTH DISCREET. 


Truth walked in garments dull and 
eray.— 

“Why art thou clad so humbly, pray?” 

Truth gave answer thus: ‘Ye know 

I was Error yesterday.’ —Evx. 
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“HIAWATHA.” 


You who've wandered from the city, 
From the city vast and noisy, 
Where the kid that sells the papers 
Whistles naught but “Hiawatha ;” 
Where the judge and wealthy banker, 
Doctor, too, and portly matron, 
Merchant, lawyer, peanut vender, 
Blushing dame and dudish youngster, 
Sing the song in strains discordant, 
Tell me truly, have they killed it? 
Killed the song of “Hiawatha?” 
Won't they give the one that sings it 
Many “ha! ha’s!’ many “ha! ha’s!” 
Till no more we'll hear an echo, 

On the streets of “Hiawatha ?’—E-~. 


FOOTBALL DAYS. 


The football days have come again; the 
gladdest of the year; | 

One side of Willie’s nose is gone, and 
Tom has lost an ear; 

Heaped on the field, the players jab, and 
claw, and tear, 

They knock the breath from those be- 
neath and gouge without care; 

They break each other’s arms and legs 
and pull joints out of place. — 

And here and there is one who gets his 
teeth knocked from his face. 


The freshman and the sophomore, be- 
smeared with grime and mud, 

Go gallantly to get the ball and quit all 
bathed in blood ; 

The senior knocks the junior down and 
kicks him in the chest, 

The high school boy is carried home and 
gently laid to rest, 

While here and there a crowded stand 
collapses ‘neath its weight, 

And forty people get more than they 
paid for at the gate—Evx. 


DECEIVED. 


Always waiting, always anxious, © 
For the things before us yet, 

And the duties that are present, 
These, alas! we quite forget. 


Always searching, always reaching, 
That we may some phantom clasp, 
And we miss the hidden beauty 
That abides within our grasp.—E-. 


A SCARED PROFESSOR. 


There are college professors who can 
drop into practical affairs without making 


’ themselves ridiculous, but they are not 


very numerous and among the few who 
have that faculty the learned gentleman 
who sits in the chair of sociology in the 
University of Chicago is not to be 
counted. Last spring they sent him 
abroad to learn things and he has re- 
turned loaded with a discovery which he 
dumps upon the country with a solemnity 
that is awful. It relates to the intentions 
of the Germans towards the Yankees. 
‘The Germans, he says, like us awfully but 
they feel that they have got to fight us 
all the same; not with tariffs and other 
trade restrictions but with great big guns, 
which will blow us to Kingdom Come 
and let them in here to exploit our 
territory and make of our republic a 
Dutch colony; and to this end they are 
building ships and casting cannon and de- 
liberately calculating on the day and 
hour of their ability “to give us a thrash- 
ing,’ which they are liable to attempt ‘‘at 
any moment’’ when they are “good and 
ready.” 

Who told him this alarming yarn he 
does not say, but he got it and believes it, 
and has hastened home to warn us that 
if we do not wish to be swept off the face 
of the earth we must build, buy and bor- 
row an enormous navy, fortify our coasts 
and prepare generally to meet the invad- 
ers. 

And now if Jonathan does’nt get his 
gun it will be his own fault—Union, 
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Editorial. 


NOTHER football season has drawn 
to a close and, while our list of vic- 
tories is rather short, we may look upon 
the season’s work as a whole with some 
sense of satisfaction. At the outset we 


must bear in mind two conditions. Our 
schedule was an unusually heavy one, 
whileontheother hand the average weight 
of our team was comparatively light. 
Yale, Dartmouth, West Point and Brown 
constituted a quartette of hard games in 
which defeat meant no disgrace. Indeed 
when we consider West Point's record 
this fall, we may congratulate ourselves 
upon the outcome of our game with the 
army. Although the West Pointers were 
able to run up a score of 58 points against 
such a team as that of Manhattan, they 
succeeded in making but three touchdowns 
and a safety against the Green and Gold. 
The last game with Rensselaer showed 
what our team was capable of doing with 
a team of its own weight. Rensselaer 
had had no trouble in defeating Union, 
but the Varsity, however, easily rolled up 
a score of 45 to Oo against her last ad- 
versary. Under the circumstances, then, 
the work of the Varsity team of 1903 
was creditable, and we wish to commend 
the coaches, manager, captain and every 
member of the team for their work. We 
would praise them in such measure as 
they deserve, and at the same time add 
no mean word of appreciation to those 
men who constantly and faithfully en- 
listed themselves on the roll of the sec- 
ond eleven, bucked up night after night 
against the Varsity, and made the latter 
what it was. In another column we give 
a summary of the football season of 1903 
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as seen through the eyes of our head 
coach. ‘The Cynic extends its thanks 


to Mr. Cloudman for this review. 


O athletic team can be run without 

proper financial support, and it is 
an occasion for regret that the students 
did not respond more readily to the call 
at the first meeting for raising funds for 
the support of the football team. The 
money raised at that time lacked about 
$300 of being enough to carry the season 
through. 
college meeting held on Saturday, Nov. 
21, the college body voted unanimously 


3 


Consequently, at a special 


to levy a tax of one dollar on each student, 
to make up this deficit. 
that if all of the tax were not collected 
within two weeks of the date of the meet- 
ing, a list should be posted on the bul- 
Jetin board, of all the students, crediting 
those who should then have paid the tax, 
and signifying the delinquents. Every 
student should see to it that his tax is 
paid before next Saturday, December 5, 
and thus avoid the necessity of publishing 
such a list. 


It was also voted 


It is absolutely essential to 
the welfare of athletics in our University, 
that the football season be closed without 
the slightest embarrassment of the treas- 
ury of the athletic association. This 
alone can guarantee us the possibility of 
a first-class schedule next year. We 
have sufficient confidence in the student 
body to vouchsafe a prompt payment of 
this tax, unanimously voted by them. 


HE ending of the football season 
marks also the beginning of the 
basketball season, the intercollegiate in- 


door sport which has been recognized by 
the majority of the colleges in recent 
years, and which serves admirably the 
purpose of bridging over the space 
between the football and baseball seasons. 
Captain Fogg has issued his call for can- 
didates for the Varsity basketball squad, 
and we trust that it will meet with a 
There is 
abundant material in college for a win- 
ning team, if properly picked, trained, 
and developed. And we trust that these 
may be fulfilled and that 
Vermont may this year send out a win- 
ning basketball team. We regret to say 
that neither the conditions nor the ful- 
And it 
may be well enough to state here also that 
the conduct of the team on its trips last 
year was a disgrace to the manager, cap- 
tain, and every man on the team. Such 
a state of things, of course, reflected little 
credit on the institution which the team 
represented. We have every confidence 
in Manager Patterson and Captain Fogg, 
and shall rely on them for a creditable 
showing of our team, not only in the 
games, but in every respect. The old “Cis- 
Boom,” then, for the basketball team and 
“Captain Fogg,” three times on the end! 


large and hearty response. 


conditions 


fillment were the case last year. 


HE president of the Green and Gold 
Debating Club has just received a 
challenge from the Debating Club of 
Bates College, for a joint debate to be 
held at Lewiston, next March. ‘The mat- 
ter will be brought before the club at a 


special meeting on Monday, and the chal- 


lenge will doubtless be accepted. In the 
event of such action, it is to be hoped that 
every student in the University of Ver- 
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mont who has any ability in this line will 
turn out and try for the debating team. 
This phase of college activity has been 
prominent at Vermont only two years, 
but in this short time her inter-collegiate 
debaters have achieved marked success. 
Bates always puts a good debating team 
upon the platform, and if we would win 
from her, we must send to Lewiston the 
very best debaters we have, well trained 
and thoroughly well equipped in every 
way. Such a result can best be obtained 
from the practical drill and enthusiasm 
which will come from largely attended 
meetings of the debating club. If we 
send a bebating team to Bates, let us send 
a winning team! 


TUDENT'S in the University of Ver- 
mont, of legal age, have the priv- 
ilege of becoming voters in the City of 
Burlington, upon so registering them- 
selves. This is no mean opportunity, 
and every student of legal age should 
improve it without fail. It is also one 
of our first civic duties. The student 
vote, in the first ward especially, is of 
no mean proportions and must necessa- 
rily, if wisely and intelligently used, be 
a power to be reckoned with in shaping 
the policy and elections in that ward. 
This year, in particular, comes the elec- 
tion of an alderman and a school commis- 
from Ward 1. Every student 
voter should attend the caucuses and then 
cast his ballot early at the polls to ensure 
the election of the best man, for each of 
All students 
eligible to vote, in order to get their 
names on the check list of this city must 


sioner 


these respective positions. 


sign declaration blanks, if they have not 
already done so, before December 1. 
These blanks may be obtained at the City 
Clerk’s office, or from A, H. Gilbert ’o4, 
F. A. MacMurtry ’04, or Wheatley ’07. 


N editorial in the Burlington Free 

Press of recent date speaks in the 

following highly commendatory terms of 
the Glee and Mandolin Clubs: 

“The revival of Glee and Mandolin 
Clubs by the students of the University 
of Vermont is an event which has been 
hailed with enthusiasm by our music 
lovers. If the music furnished at the 
banquet of the Military Order of the 
Loyal Legion is a sample of still further 
musical treats in store, those organiza- 
tions will richly deserve the hearty sup- 
port of our community as well as of the 
entire student body.” 

The Burlington Daily News, in its 
account of the banquet above referred to, 
comments thus on the work of the clubs: 
“The U. V. M. Mandolin Club and the 
University Quartette are to be congrat- 
ulated upon the excelient music furnished 
during the evening, which was thorough- 
ly appreciated.” 


CRYSTAL EVE. 


The moonbeams lay bright on the sill, 
The stars were aglow in the sky, 

The sweet air was tranquil and still, 

And the night-wind breathed softly a sigh. 


The brown leaves were withered and torn; 
The frost-king had spread o’er the grass 

His white jeweled tents, and forlorn 

The apple tree’s gnarled boughs were clasped. 


The spring-time in roseate bloom, 
With silver and emerald entwined, 
Has vanished, is lost in the gloom, 
And left but the winter behind. 


And winter comes in with a crown 
Of ice and of snow bitter cold; 
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But one beauteous night floated down 
Through Heaven’s bright arches of gold. 


The moss, though so bright in the day, 
All pale by the moonlight is shown ; 

The leaflets so fair in the May, 

By storm-winds are scattered and blown. 


In folds of the night’s dusky robe, 

The diamond stars glitter and shine; 

And the moon hangs, a fair golden globe, 
Like a gem in the depths of the mine. 


And over the pale frozen earth, 

The cloud-shadows wandering go; 

Like the voices of sorrow and mirth, 

That haste on their journey below. 
—Theodora Agnes Peck ex-’04. 


Prof. Dewey’s Report on Wages. 


Professor Davis R. Dewey, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technology, 
[U. V. M. 1879] is, as some of our 
readers know, the expert special agent of 
the U. S. Census office on the subject of 
“Employes and Wages.” His report 
was issued by the bureau on the 12th 
inst. It is one of the most important 
documents published by the census office, 
concerning as it does one of the live prac- 
tical problems of the present day. ‘The 
topic is as interesting as it is complicated. 


In spite of some progress in the way of. 


simplification, it can be presented only in 
a broad, general way. 

The returns presented in Professor 
Dewey’s report are transcripts of the 
actual pay-rolls of 720 manufacturing 
establishments, employing in the year 
1900, about 250,000 hands. As _ these 
were in active operation in 1890, it was 
possible to compare with a tolerable de- 
gree of accuracy the different scale of 
wages paid for similar services in the 
two census years. These tabulations 
represent thirty-four distinct industries 
and 304 different occupations connected 
with ‘these. ‘There is not only a tabula- 
tion of wages and occupations, but where- 
ever it has been possible there has been a 
further classification made by geographi- 
cal sections. In making these compar- 
isons the employes have been placed in 
groups for the purpose of avoiding ex- 
tremes either on one side or the other. 


These groups in each establishment rep- 
resent the quarter in number that 
receive the highest pay, the quarter in 
number that receive the lowest pay, and 
the half of the whole who receive wages 
coming between these two extremes. It 
is felt that a comparison between these 
middle halves is the fairest one that can 
be made. 

As the volume has not yet been re- 
ceived at our Library, we avail ourselves 
of a notice in the Boston Herald of the 
13th inst., to show its general scope and 
method. 


Football Season of 1903. 


The football season of 1903 has be- 
come a thing of the past. Now we like 
to sit in our rooms and go over the sea- 
son again. 

We started the season with a prospect 
of a large number of candidates, many 
of them experienced. Our chief difficulty 
to overcome was the weight of the men 
or rather the lack of weight. 

The Montpelier game was a good try- 
ing-out game. We made a comparatively 
small score but we “tried-out’ twenty- 
two men. Then came the Yale game, 
of course we expected to lose by a big 
score, but the score of 46 to o was rather 
too much. This was due to lack of 
weight on our part and mostly to faulty 
coaching of the men playing the end posi- 
tions. ‘The ends were played wide, which 
allows the opposing team to get too much 
impetus. The reason for playing ends 
wide was the fact that the new rules per- 
mitted so much open work that the end 
ought to be on the lookout. It was seen 
later that having the end in close could 
do as much on end plays and more on line 
plays. 

Before the Dartmouth game we had 
no opportunity to perfect our defense, and 
hence some reason for Dartmouth’s large 
score. 

The two St. Lawrence games were as 
expected, easy victories. ‘The only regret 
we have over these games is the eleven 
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points scored against us. Five of these 
eleven points were due to darkness, the 
other six were gifts, which in this case 
is “better not to give than to receive.” 

The game with Massachusetts State, 
although not an entire discredit, was cer- 
tainly not a credit to us. If we could 
‘hold as we did inside our five yard line 
we ought to have held in the middle of the 
field, and then scored. As it was we 
allowed them but five points and those 
scored by a place kick. 

The West Point game was in every 
way a credit to us. The boys played 
good clean football throughout, kept the 
ball in West Point’s territory the first 
14 minutes of play and made West Point 
fight for every inch of territory gained. 
We held her twice for three downs inside 
our three yard line and a third time West 
Point barely made a touchdown. This 
game was the best demonstration of all 
round team work we shad this year. 

The Brown game was a disappoint- 
ment. We expected to lose, but the score 
24 to O was not what it ought to have 
been. Two of Brown’s touchdowns 
were made after dark and one was.a gift 
by the referee. This may seem like try- 
ing to smooth over a defeat, but it is not. 
We are willing to say that Brown was 
just about 12 points better than we were. 

The Rensselaer game was a walkover, 
due to every man trying to do his best, 
which gives not individual work but good 
team work. 

The schedule was a hard one. Out of 
nine games, four were known to be los- 
ing games, four pretty sure winning 
games, and one, the Massachusetts game, 
in doubt until played. 

The college cannct have too much 
praise for the manner in which it has 
carried out the best schedule it ever had. 
The college knew we would have hard 
work to get a good Varsity, but deter- 
mined to give the best she had. The 
result was that only one night did we fail 
to have a second eleven when we wanted 
it. And the second furnished us with 


men as rapidly as Varsity men were 
needed. 


The men tried their best, and their lack 
in weight was an obstacle, in spite of 
which they played remarkably well. 

The members of the Varsity squad 
were men who were willing to be taught 
and were in to do their best. Many men 
who played this year. were great and 
pleasant surprises. Some of them never 
expected to play on their college team, 
but by working on the squad made them- 
selves possibilities and when tried made 
a name for themselves. 

It is the sincere hope of every college 
man that the college spirit may continue 
to increase in the same proportion that it 
has in the last two years. If we always 
have a good second team we will always 
have a good Varsity, and a Varsity which 
will be to the glory of U. V. M. 

pa. HY CLOUBMAN-: 


Che Danger of Unrestricted Tmmi- 
gration. 


The immigration problem is a growth 
of recent years. <A half century ago al- 
most as many immigrants came to our 
shores as at present. But at that time 
the great west was still to a large extent 
unsettled, and the promise of a_ fresh 
start under more favorable conditions, 
and a new home upon the soil attracted a 
sturdy, energetic stock from northern 
Europe. Now the conditions are re- 
versed and the immigrants from _ the 
north are in the minority. In their 
stead we are receiving daily thousands 
from Italy and the south of Europe, who 
come not with the hope of building homes, 
but of acquiring wealth. The trained 
and selfreliant Scandanavians and Ger- 
mans quickly became American citizens; 
but the Italians, forced to the bottom by 
the fierce competition of our modern life, 
remain a discontented and dangerous el- 
ement in the city slums. One class was 
the pick of the world for colonists, the 
other is from the scum and the outcasts 
of a decaying civilization. 

It is easy to overstate the dangers 
threatened by unrestricted immigration. 
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The ease with which great foreign pop- 
ulations have been assimilated and their 
children wrought into Americans is an un- 
disputable testimony to the saving power 
of our national life. | Nevertheless, we 
are suffering to-day from the infusion of 
a population which lacks the intelligence 
and the selfrestraint necessary for Amer- 
ican citizenship. A body of men within 
the body politic, who possess neither the 
training, nor the instinct of self-govern- 
ment, and who come from _ countries 
where the ideals of democracy are utter- 
ly unknown, forms a standing menace 
against the stability of self-government. 
The existance of such a class is the great- 
est danger which we have to fear from 
unrestricted immigration. 06. 


Hutumn. 


Autumn, bringing with it the cold and 
frosty nights, has arrived. Already the 
grass in the meadows has ceased to 
erow; the fruit in the orchard, mel'ow 
and ripe, has fallen to the ground; the 
leaves even, on trees and vines, have fall- 
en softly and silently to the ground— 
thus approaches the last season of the 
old year. Quietly and quickly will win- 
ter now come, until the earth is covered, 
at last, with a heavy mantle of snow. 

Autumn is one of the most beautiful 
seasons of the year. It is so pleasant 
and yet so profitable to the farmers to 
gather the ripening apples from the trees; 
to pick the golden ears of Indian corn; 
and to help the harvesters reap the way- 
ing wheat and oats, and ‘to assist them in 
carrying it to the storehouse, there to be 
used in due season by man and beast. All 
this is the preparation for winter, Autumn 
is the ripening time—the time when fruits 
ripen and when the produce of the ground 
is gathered. 

In all these ways of Nature there is a 
lesson to be learned. We notice that if 
wheat is to be reaped in the autumn, it 
must be planted in the early spring-time; 
and that if trees are to bear fruit, they 
must be at least six summers old, Au- 


tumn then is the season of fulfillment. It 
is then, after a long period of waiting and 
watching, that the fruit is gathered. Here 
‘then is a valuable teaching. As it takes 
years and years for a tree to bear fruit, 
so it takes decades for our lives to be 
fruitful. Nothing can be successfully ac- 
complished in a brief time. We must 
be willing and ready to work onward and 
upward every moment of our existence 
in order that our lives shall bear the fruit 
so hard striven after. Thus, and only 
thus, will we be successful. This is the 
lesson of autumn to each one of us. 


E. 


Opening of Medical College. 


The opening exercises of the Medical 
Department were held in the amphithea- 
tre Saturday morning. Remarks were 
made by Dean Tinkham, and the open- 
ing address was delivered by Dr. W. N. 
Bryant of Ludlow, president of the Ver- 
mont Medical Society. The term now 
commencing is the first one of seven 
months, November 28 to July 7. The 
entering class promises to be the largest 
in the history of the Medical Department. 


Locals. 


Prof. J. L. Hills spent last week in — 
New York. 


Rev. J. E. Mead of the M. E. Church 
led the chapel services Tuesday morning, 
November 17th. 


Compulsory gymnasium begins No- 
vember 30th, for the Juniors, Sophomores 
and Freshmen. 


Walsh ’04, Webster ‘o4 and Helyar 
05 spent last week on the road sampling 
feeds for the Experiment Station. 


Hickey ’06 has been appointed teacher 
of the evening school at Lakeside Park, 
by the Board of School Commissioners, 
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A group photograph of the entire Var- 
sity football squad will be taken on the 
steps of the gymnasium at noon, Mon- 
day. 


At the Sophomore class meeting, held 
Saturday, November 21st, Warren was 
elected ’o6 member of the Advisory 
Board. 


On Tuesday, November 17, the Glee 
and Mandolin Clubs gave a program at 
the Loyal Legion Banquet, held at the 
Van Ness House. 


H. FE. Cunningham ‘04 is attending 
the national convention of Phi Delta 
Theta, at Syracuse, N. Y., as a represen- 
tative of the local chapter. 


At a college meeting held Saturday, 
Noy. 21, to provide funds for football, a 
tax of $1.00 on each student was levied 
Considerable more was raised by popular 
subscription. 


President Buckham and_ Professor 
Hills were in Washington, November 17 
to 19, to attend the meeting of repre- 
sentatives of colleges of agriculture and 
mechanical arts. 


Prof. Howes, in behalf of the endow- 
ment fund project, wishes the names of 
all persons in the State to whom it would 
be desirable to send a new circular re- 
garding the University. 


L. H. Hulett ’05, manager of the Glee 
and Mandolin Clubs, is completing ar- 
rangements for a trip through the north- 
ern part of the State, to be taken just be- 
fore the Christmas recess. 


The Chemical Society will hold a 
meeting in the Chemical Lecture Room 
at the Science Hall, on Wednesday even- 
ing, December 2. Officers will be 
elected and plans for the year discussed. 
Freshmen chemists are invited. 


The State Agricultural Commission 
has recently issued a pamphlet entitled 
“The Status of Rural Vermont,” it be- 
ing an abstract from the thesis of G. F. 
Wells ’03. It contains many maps, 


tables and records of much value and is 
very interesting reading. 


The Electrical Department has added 
to its equipment a Crocker-Wheeler 6 
kilo Watt generator to be run at 1525 
R.P.M. and to furnish 46 amperes at 125 
volts. |The machine is the latest type of 
compound cumulative dynamo having 
forced ventilation through the armature 
and commutator. 


The Freshmen and Sophomores _par- 
ticipated in the customary annual pre- 
class-game-scrap last Sunday night. Dur- 
ing the first part of the evening the Soph- 
omores were busy posting the usual 
“procs” and during the latter part kept 
busy by preventing the Freshmen from 
tearing them down. As far as can be as- 
certained the results were merely a few 
hard knocks and an increase of good feel- 
ing between the classes. 


The young ladies of the University 
tendered a reception to the members of 
the Sophomore and Freshman football 
teams at Grassmount, last Tuesday even- 
ing. The musical program consisted of 
a mandolin and guitar duet by Hathorne 
04 and Church ’o6, and a trio, composed 
of Miss Childs ’05, C. A. Hagar, and 
Wm. P. Walker also rendered some se- 
lections during the evening. —Refresh- 
ments were served, and the remainder of 
the evening was spent in dancing, music 
for which was furnished by Miss Kather- 
ine Sears. 


The Green and Go!'d Debating Club 
held its weekly debate of November 18 
on the question: “Resolved, That each 
State should elect its Senators by popu- 
lar vote.’  Ruland ’o5 and Bridgeman 
06 supported the affirmative, and Hu- 
lett ’o5 and Patterson ’os5 the negative. 
The judges, Perkins ’o5, Kingsley ’os 
and Colodny ’o05, gave their decision in 
favor of the negative. The next meet- 
ing of the club will be held December 3. 
The question will be: “Resolved, That 
it would be for the highest interest of 
human progress that the insane be de- 
stroved.”” The speakers will be: affirm- 
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ative, Gove '04 and Bunker ’06; nega- 
tive, Sherburne ’04 and Green ’06. Prof. 
Touks, Cobb ’06, Chaffee ‘05 will act as 
judges. 


Football. 


VERMONT 48, ST. LAWRENCE 11. 


The Varsity easily won its return game 
with St. Lawrence University at Athletic 
Park, on Saturday, November 14, by a 
score of 48 to 11. Vermont lined up in 
the first half with all of the players of 
her regular team. In the three previous 
games this had been impossible on ac- 
count of injuries. 

The first half saw Vermont run up a 
score of 32 points and St. Lawrence un- 
able to score. In the second half there 
was a seeming let up in the work of the 
Varsity and her opponents scored -II 
points to her 16. 

In the first half St. Lawrence kicked 
to Vermont, who gained at will through 
the line and also made gains on end and 
trick plays. ‘The visitors seemed unable 
to hold the Varsity and six touchdowns 
were secured. Vermont kicked only two 
goals in this half. Score 32 to o. 

Both teams lined up for the second half 
with no changes in the line-up. Vermont 
made her touchdowns on long trick plays 
andendruns. At the end of ten minutes 
of play Vermont had made two more 
touchdowns and kicked one goal, making 
the score 43 to o. Mott was then sub- 
stituted for Barrett and Webster for 
Chamberlain, which changes proved to 
be of no advantage. St. Lawrence 
should have been shut out and this result 
would have been more likely had the orig- 
inal line-up been kept intact. 

Vermont fumbled badly toward the 
end of the game. St. Lawrence had the 
ball more of the time and made small 
gains through Vermont’s line. She made 
her first touchdown after a run of 70 
yards in a “double pass.’’ The other five 
points were secured on a drop kick from 


the 27 yard line by Alexander, who, 
fumbling the ball, picked it up and kicked 
the goal. The final score was 48 to II. 

Some of the principal features of the 
game were the long end runs of Camp- 
bell, the long gains by Woodward and 
the tackling by Austin. 


The line-up: 
VERMONT. ST. LAWRENCE. 
Gale, Gir 5. 2's ota a ale eel d © ave, 0-0 eo) ee ce. Baltz 
Patterson, 1) @. . us... ..2 sfss 6 eee l. e. Sawyer 
Ranney, 1. t.) 2 102 « sieve om.pybseuale earn 1. t. Black 
Skinner, Io) 2.0. cu wie ds dl eiste ene ee l. g. Cronan 
Bates, rf. 2... lag wee otenete ae r. t. Fulsom 
Chamberlain, Webster, ri. 2) en eee r. g. Wright 
Campbell): 1. 16... 2. c'epid alee oe A Se BE Aba 
Barrett, Mott, @: ..%.). crore cieneneieenenae a ee ATISE LD 
Woodward, “r. ho. . se eee r. h. Alexander 
Newton, £) 2. 6 6s ale c , isle polleiaiee en eee f. Ford 
Williams, I. hh... i -.:ciefotcineteie skeen ne 1. h. Wilson 


Time, 2214 minute halves; referee, Mr. Brett 
(Bowdoin) ; umpire, Orton ’04; timekeepers, Pink 
(St. Lawrence), Joyner (Vermont);  linesmen, 
Conkey (St. Lawrence), Grow (Vermont); touch- 
downs, Woodward two, Bates, Campbell two, Ran- 
ney, Williams, Patterson, Newton, Alexander; goal 
from drop-kick, Alexander; goals, Newton, Patter- 
son, Campbell, Alexander. 


VERMONT 4s, RENSSELAER o. 


The Varsity played its last football 
game for the season of 1903, at A'thletic 
Park, on Saturday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 21, gaining a decisive victory over 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute of Troy, 
N. Y., by a score of 45 too. Although 
evenly matched in weight, Vermont was 
plainly the better team when it came 
down to work, making long gains on both 
line and end plays and holding her op- 
ponents at will. In the first half five 
touchdowns and three goals were made, 
mostly on long end runs and trick plays. 
Rensselaer, whenever she _ had the ball, 
was forced to punt, being unable to gain 
her distance. Three touchdowns and 
two goals were made in the second half, 
the end runs proving effective and good 
for long gains. Those playing the best 
game for Vermont were Gale, Skinner, 
Newton, Barrett and Woodward, while 
Murray, Jager and Ford put up a stiff 
fight for the visitors. 

In the first half Vermont received the 
kickoff, Campbell running the ball back 
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25 yards. Long end runs were much in 
evidence in this half, Woodward making 
two of 35 yards each before the first 
touchdown, which was made by Camp- 
bell, after only two minutes of play. A 
total of 28 points was run up by Vermont 
in the first half. 
- In the second half Rensselaer found the 
Vermont line even stronger than at the 
commencement of the game and the vis- 
itors were not once able to gain their dis- 
tance. Gale was much in evidence, and 
the first plays of Rensselaer which were 
directed at centre found there an impreg- 
nable wall. 

Following is the simmary of the game: 


VERMONT. RENSSELAER. 
RT eg Se ss 6, caer a ec. Linch) Howland 
Paterson (Capt.) sles... ... l. e. Pitts (Capt.) 
EAP So ny i a 1. t. Morgan 
STE SOR I tee 7. l. g. Stevenson 
(OOP CORE. bir itr ee ee a r. g. Bradbury 
bees, es 1k SES oa oo ee r. t. Murray 
STANDS TC Nts le caper adil sjebelee s 0s 0's « r. e. Watkins 
EL As bea ee r. h. Ford, Gifford 
i ae 9 ES en f. b. Jager 
VOR CEN Te Shae 4 INO i ie epee l. h. Harris, Fogerty 
Pa TR 4S Rn oS Aer q. Wood 


Umpire, Prof. Brett; referee, Orton ’04;  lines- 
men, Grow, Waddell; timekeepers, Joyner, Gifford, 
Ford: time, 25 and 20 minute halves; touchdowns, 
Campbell 2, Woodward, Newton 2, Patterson, Skin- 
ner, Williams: goals, Campbell, Patterson 4. 


Sophomore=-Freshman Game. 


The long looked for Sophomore- 
Freshman football game took place. at 
Athletic Park, Monday P. M., Nov. 23, 
at 2.30 o'clock, in a hard snow storm, re- 
sulting 17 to o in favor of the Sopho- 
mores, | 

Shortly before the game the Freshman 
barge containing the ’07 co-eds drove on 
the field. The barge was very tastefully 
decorated with the Freshman colors, blue 
and gold. Each girl carried a banner 
with the ’07 numerals. These banners 
caused some excitement among the 
Sophs., but they were soon concealed and 
no scrap for them took place. Immedi- 
ately following came the barge contain- 
ing the Junior co-eds. This barge was 
decorated with Freshman colors. Two 
more barges soon arrived with the Soph- 


omore and Senior girls. These barges 
were decorated with the ’06 colors, green 
and white. ‘The sympathizers of the dif- 
ferent classes went to the respective 
barges where class colors were given out. 
The Sophomore crowd made themselves 
very prominent by the din of their horns, 
songs and yelling. The yells of the 
Freshmen were completely drowned by 
the cheers of 06 and their supporters. 

The Sophomore team, escorted by the 
Soph. boys, arrived on the field shortly 
before 2.30, and a good appearance they 
made. Soon came the Freshman team 
and its escort. Each side practiced sig- 
nals a few minutes, then the game was 
called. 

The Freshmen defended the west goal. 
Grow kicked off to McGinnis on the 18 
yard line. By several line and end plays 
the Freshmen gained 35 yards, then fum- 
bled and the Sophs. got the ball. Farran 
was substituted for Jubb. The Sophs. 
gained 32 yards by the good line play- 
ing of her backs and one right end run 
by Woodward; here they fumbled and 
the Freshmen got the ball. Clark lost 
two yards and the Freshmen punted 17 
yards to Woodward, who was downed in 
his tracks. Gerrish made a pretty gain 
of 20 yards around left end; 24 yards 
were added in line plays, when the Sophs. 
fumbled and the ball changed hands. The 
Freshmen fumbled twice and lost 15 
yards. Clark then punted ro yards to 
Gerrish, who made no gain. Black failed 
to gain around left end, then Woodward 
made a prettv right end run and carried 
the ball over for a touchdown. He was 
picked up by the team and carried up the 
field amid the shouts of the Sophs. He 
then kicked the goal. Score 6 to o. Time 
played, 21 minutes. Clark kicked off 
to Woodward on the goal line, who ran 
in 5 yards; 8 yards more were gained but 
the Freshmen got the ball on downs. 
Time was called with the ball in the 
Freshmen’s possession on the Sophs. 13 
yard line. 

In the second half Clark kicked to 
Gerrish on the ro yard line, and he ran in 
20 yards. O’Neil made a pretty right 
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end run for 7 yards, Woodward failed to 
gain through centre, Gerrish was thrown 
by Lamberton, on a left tackle play, in 
one of the best tackles of the game. 
Woodward punted 30 yards, the Fresh- 
men fumbled and O’Neil fell on the ball. 
Black tried right tackle but Clark stop- 
ped him for no gain. | Woodward went 
around left end like a shot and gained 
20 yards. Grow was pushed through 
left ‘tackle for «4° yards.) Here the 
Freshmen took a brace and did some good 
holding, till the Sophs. succeeded in 
sending Woodward around right end for 
15 yards. On the next play the tandem 
formation was used and all the might of 
the Freshmen could not resist Grow’s 
plunge. When the men picked them- 
selves up Grow was safely over the line. 
Woodward kicked the goal. Score 12 
to O. 

Grow kicked off to Campbell on the 
15 yard line, who gained 20 yards, Here 
the Freshmen were held for downs and 
°06 got the ball. The Sophs lost 20 
yards for holding and 10 more for off- 
side play, but Woodward sprang his 
fake kick and gained back all that was 
lost. Covey went in for Kendall. 
Campbell lost 10 yards on a left end play, 
being thrown by Woodward in one of 
the most spectacular plays of the season. 
Clark tried to punt but Ranney and Grow 
blocked the ball, and Gerrish fell on it. 
Woodward made 15 yards around right 
end. Black added 15 more through cen- 
tre, Clark went in for McGinnis, Swasey 
for Clark. Black was then shoved 
through left tackle for a touchdown. 
Whoodward missed the goal, the ball 
striking the cross bar. Score 17 to o. 
Time played 17 minutes. Robinson 
went in for Reade. Grow kicked off 
and Clark made 20 yards. ‘The Fresh- 
men made a few yards through the line 
and time was called with the ball in the 
Freshmen’s possession in the centre of 
the field. 

This was the best and most exciting 
game of the season. For the Sophs. 
Woodward was star man. Grow, Skin- 
ner, Gerrish, Black and O’Neil especially 


did excellent work. For the Freshmen 
Campbell, Clark, McGinnis, Lamberton 
and Owens played a great game. It 
was a hard fought battle from start to 
finish, and the Sophs. earned every point 
in the game only by dint of good hard 
work. 
The line-up was as follows: 


SOPHOMORES. FRESHMEN. 
Skinner, R. D.; ch 55. 20% 06% oe ce. White 
skinner, Ri. B., 314 2... .) tae l. g. Frank, Wood 
Grow (Capt.) Yr. g. ......ko) ne r. g. Read 
Reade, Robinson, rr) te J¢2.a. eee r. t. Andreani 
Jubb, Farrand, rv. ¢...is, 2) r. e. Campbell 
Ranney, 1. t. ....++00 os »<s 2e l. t. Rice 
O'Neil lo -@.. 3-4... . 2.0 eee l. e. Clark, Swasey 
Worton, q. ............°q. MeGinnis (Capt), Clark 
Woodward,'-£.... <.« .. \94n6neeeee .i. 1£. Lamberton 
Black, 1. -is so. oss sss ee l. h. Owens 
Gétrish,. thi ..: 3... eee r. h. Kendall, Covey 


Referee, Mr. Cloudman; umpire, Orton; time- 
keepers, Joyner ’02, Patterson ’04; linesmen, 
Clement ’04, Barrett ’05; time, 25 and 20 minute 
halves; touchdowns, Woodward, Grow, Black; 
goals” Woodward 2. 


Wearers of the JU.” 


The following men are entitled to 
wear the football “V” for the present 
season's work: Gale ’05, Chamberlain 
‘04, R. B. Skinner ’06, Bates ’05, Page 
04, Ranney ’06, Campbell ’07, Patterson 
‘04, Barrett ’05, Mott ’05, Newton ’os, 
Woodward ’06, Williams ’04, and Ken- 
dall ’o7. 


Hlumni Dotes. 


‘45. Henry W. Tenney died on the 
26th of October last, in Appleton, Wis., 
where he had resided for some twenty- 
five years. He had previously been in 
the practice of law in Portage City, Wis., 
and in Chicago, Ill. He was born in 
South Hero, Grand Isle, January 2, 1822, 
the son of Daniel and Sylvia (Kent) 
Tenney. He came to college from Car- 
lisle, O. Once, when asked under whom 
he fitted, he replied, “under myself prin- 
cipally.”’ He was admitted to the bar in 
October, 1848. In October, 1852, he 
was married to Hannah Schenkberg of 
Milwaukee, Wis. ‘Two sons were grad- 


~_— — 
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uated, in 1879 and 1880. BB. J. Tenney, 
who collaborated with C. G. Eastman in 
getting out an edition of Burchard’s 
Sermons and took his degree in 1840, was 
an elder brother. Mr. Tenney seems to 
have avoided positions of public respon- 
sibility. On one occasion he remarked 
that he could always do better than to 
hold or seek office. ‘The W. in his sig- 
nature stood for nothing, being assumed 
to distinguish him from another man of 
the same name, 


Med. *69. Dr. Albert Nott, an old 
resident of Newton, Mass., and one of its 
best known physicians, died suddenly 
Saturday, October 19, after an illness of 
but a few days. Death was due to rheu- 
matism of the heart. Dr. Nott was born 
in Claremont, N. H., 53 years ago, and 
was educated at the University where he 
received his degree of M. D. in 1869. He 
went to West Newton in 1874, where he 
has since resided. He was at one time 
dean of the Boston College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, and later occupied the 
same office at the Tufts College Medical 
School. A widow survives him. 


88. Dr. Allen Hazen died in_ the 
Roosevelt Hospital, New York, Novem- 
ber 17th, after a week’s illness with ap- 
pendicitis and peritonitis. |The funeral 
services were held at Jericho Center, 
Vermont, November 19th. He was born 
in Jericho, May 12th, 1867, and was the 
son of Rev. Austin Hazen ’55, and Mary 
Jane Carleton. He prepared for col- 
lege at Essex Classical Institute and 
Burlington High School. He stood 
second in his class in college and was a 
member of the Delta Psi and Phi Beta 
Kappa fraternities. After graduation 
he spent two years in Cheshire, Mass., as 
a private tutor. The following two years 
he was with the Berkshire Life Insurance 
Company at Pittsfield, Mass. In 1895, 
he was graduated with the degree of M. 
D. from the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Columbia University, after 
which he had a service of eighteen months 
on the staff of the City Hospital, New 


York. He then entered upon general 
practice in that city and until the end of 
Mayor Strong's administration was a 
medical inspector in the public schools. 
During the last five years Dr. Hazen’s 
time was increasingly occupied in ser- 
vice on the examining board of the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, and at the 
time of his death he was in charge of 
the medical examiners for New York 
City. In this comparatively new, but 
important department of medical science, 
he had achieved signal success. 


’89. Ella E. Atwater and D. Parker 
Kilborn were married at the home of the 
bride's mother in Brooklyn, N. Y., on 
November 12. After a Southern trip, 
Mr. and Mrs. Kilborn will occupy their 
new home in Arlington, N. J. 


96. E. L. Ingalls of Vergennes, was 
in town on Monday for the class game. 


96. The Dakota Farmer, published 
at Aberdeen, S. D., the leading agricul- 
tural paper of that region, mentions the 
appointment of Thomas H. Canfield of 
Lake Park, Minn., as one of the judges 
at the coming international live stock 
show at Chicago. Of this show the 
Farmer says that it “has come to be 
known as the biggest thing of its kind in 
the world,” and that some of the most 
noted stock judges from the other side 
of the Atlantic are called to serve as 
judges and are glad to accept. Of this 
particular appointment it says: “Mr. 
Canfield is peculiarly fitted for the duties 
assigned him. He is one of the leading 
breeders of large Yorkshires, if not the 
foremost in the United States, is a man 
of large experience, and possesses excep- 
tional judgment. The position is a re- 
sponsible one; but the right man has been 
chosen to fill it.” 


‘00. O. G. Wheeler and T. R. Powell 
were in Burlington for Thanksgiving, 


02, Medic. ’05. Abbott T. Hutchin- 
son returned Wednesday from a pleas- 
ant trip to Portland, Oregon, where he 
has been spending a part of the fall. En 
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route Mr. Hutchinson visited friends in 
Colorado Springs, San Francisco and Pe- 
oria, Illinois. 


03. W.A. Dane and L. J. Mack vis- 
ited friends about college recently. 


Ex.-’04. G. A. Pierce of St. Johns- 
bury, was in town for the class game on 
Monday. 


E. W. Lawrence visited about col- 


lege recently. 


College Football Scores. 
NOVEMBER 14. 


Dartmouth 11, Harvard o. 
Princeton 11, Yale 6. 
Carlisle 16, Pennsylvania 6. 
Columbia 17, Cornell 12. 
Amherst 11, Massachusetts 
lege 6. 
Williams 5, Wesleyan 5. 
Brown 12, Syracuse 5. 
Holy Cross 5, Maine o. 
West Point 10, Chicago 6. 
Bucknell 28, Annapolis o, 
Bowdoin 11, Bates 5. 


State Col- 


NOVEMBER 21. 


Yale 16, Harvard o. 

Holy Cross 41, Worcester Polytechnic o. 
Virginia Polytechnic 11, Navy o. 

U. of Virginia 6, Carlisle Indians 6. 
Wisconsin 6, Northwestern 6. 

Lehigh 12, Lafayette 6. 

Michigan Subs 42, Oberlin o. 


NOVEMBER 20. 


Dartmouth 62, Brown o. 
Pennsylvania 42, Cornell o. 

Carlisle Indians 28, Northwestern o. 
Michigan 28, Chicago o. 


The University of Puget Sound has 
offered the Columbia University football 
team of New York expenses from San 
Francisco to Tacoma to play here on the 


return trip after the game with Stanford 
University. during the Christmas holi- 
days. 


College World. 


On October 1, Dr. John H. Finley, 
formerly a Professor of Princeton, was 
inaugurated at president of the College 
of the City of New York. This college is 
the first of the kind, being closely con- 
nected with the city free school system. 
The inaugural exercises were of great 
interest, addresses being given by Senator 
Depew, President Hadley of Yale, Pres- 
Butler of Columbia, President 
Schurman of Cornell, President Remsen 
of Johns Hopkins,ex-President Cleveland, 
and by representatives of the faculty, 
trustees, and the student body. 


ident 


A committee of the faculty is consid- 
ering the plan proposed by President 
Butler in his annual report to the trustees. 
This is a repetition of his belief that pro- 
fessional schools should require a col- 
lege degree from candidates for admis- 
sion, and that the colleges in turn should 
furnish a two-year course for those plan- | 
ning to continue their work in a profes- 
sional school. 


Dr. Francis Lindley Patton, formerly 
president of Princeton University, was 
inaugurated as president of 


Theological 


Princeton 
Seminary on October 14. 
Addresses were delivered by Dr. B. B. 
Warfield, E. E. Green, and President 
Patton. 


Wesleyan University has received a 
gift of $25,000 as a contribution to the 
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fund of $1,000,000 being raised for the 
$75,000 has 
been contributed, and the alumni have 
pledged $100,000. 


institution. In addition, 


The Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
has been invited to prepare complete plans 


for a model foundry, fully equipped and, 


in operation, which is to be exhibited by 
the leading foundry men of the country 
at the St. Louis Exposition. 


The American School of Classical Lan- 
guages has now been in existence seven 
years. It is supported by many of the 
principal universities of this country, and 
a professor is sent each year from one of 
these universities to lecture on epigraphy 
and paleography. The best possible op- 
portunities are offered by the school for 
study of manuscripts and _ inscriptions, 
since there is access to the Vatican and 
Capitol Museums. During the past year 
twenty-five students have attended the 
school. 


A significant event in the world of ed- 
ucation was the opening of the Universi- 
ty of Porto Rico on September 29, with 
an enrollment of one hundred and fifty 
regular students. ‘This is the first univer- 
sity on the island. 


‘The receipts from the Minnesota-Mich- 
igan game amounted to $31,000. 


The Athletic Board at Illinois Univer- . 


sity has sent $100 to Purdue to add to the 
memorial fund. 


Presumably to increase its subscription 
the Syracuse Daily Orange, the new stu- 
dent paper, has hit upon a_ scheme of 
printing a coupon in each issue which is 


to be used in voting for “the most popu- 
lar young lady in Syracuse University.” 


The Ralph Voorhees Library, at Rut- 
gers College, was formally dedicated last 
‘Tuesday, on the occasion of the one hun- 
dred and thirty-seventh anniversary of 
the college. The structure, costing $50,- 
000, was presented by Ralph Voorhees 
of Clinton, an uncle of ex-Governor 
Voorhees, of New Jersey. 


The sale of peanuts has been forbidden 
on the California bleachers. It is 
thought that the eating of the nuts has a 
tendency to incapaciate the rooters. 


Trinity College Sophomores have at 
last felt the influence of the faculty and 
alumni, for at a recent class meeting it 
was decided to do away with hazing be- 
cause of the injurious effect of Bloody 
Mionday Night to the present and pros- 
pective students. 


The Alumnae Association of the Uni- 
versity of California will soon open club 
rooms in San Francisco. — 


A history of the University of Michi- 
gan by Professor B. A. Hinsdal is about 
to be published by the Michigan Board of 
Regents. | 


Four ‘Tammany leaders, Messrs, Gaff- 
ney, Murphy, Moss, and McGaffney 
were the guests of Dr. W. T. Lunger- 
schausen, of Mt. Clements, at the Michi- 
gan-Wisconsin game Saturday. 


Of the Senators in the Fifty-eighth 
Congress, which is to meet this fall, fifty- 
eight are college graduates. Of the 
Congressmen, two hundred and fifteen 
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out of a total of three hundred and 


eighty-two are college men. 


The faculty of the University of Mich- 
igan has bought the U. of M. daily news- 
paper, for the sum of $2,250 from the 
student corporation which has heretofore 
controlled it. The intention of the fac- 
ulty is to make the paper a part of the 
English course, the reporters being drawn 
from a special class in English. 


Prof. Cattell, of Columbia University, 
has taken the four principal encyclope- 
dias in the world—English, American, 
French and German—and made out a 
list of the thousand famous men and wo- 
men who are given the most space. As 
a result of his long labors, he has found 
that Napoleon heads the list, Shakespeare 
comes second, Mahomet third and Vol- 
taire fourth. 


Statistics just issued show that the 
military department of the University of 
Illinois numbers as many men as were 
registered in the whole university in 1896. 
All students under twenty-one years of 
age are required to register in military. 
The enrollment at the present time num- 
bers nine hundred men. There are nine 
organized companies, and 225 men in the 
battery. 


The fraternities in the University of 
Texas, recognizing the bad effect of too 
hasty judgment in selection, and the un- 
fairness naturally resulting to the first 
year student by not permitting uninflu- 
enced acceptance of invitations extended, 
have pledged themselves to the regents 
and faculty not to solicit, pledge or ask 


any first year student to join a fraternity 
until after Jan 16 of each year. 


Leland Stanford has been challenged 
by the John Hopkins University to a se- 
This is the first 
time that a Western college has ever re- 


ries of joint debates. 


ceived a challenge from an Eastern col- 


lege.—Ex. 


NOT ALWAYS. 


While deep in study with no thought of crime, 

Solving a problem, trying to turn a rime, 

One hears a neighbor in the flat above, 

Singing a ballad to his lady-love, 

And to the warbling strums a cheap guitar, 

Whose tones disturb and set one’s nerves ajar, 

I ask the poet, not at all in jest, 

Hath music charms to soothe the savage breast? 
—Ex. 


THE EVERGREEN. 


In days of fall, a mighty pall 
Is dropped upon the earth; 

the time is drear, the growth is sear, 
The land is filled with dearth. 


The buds are nipped, the trees are stripped, 
No verdure then is seen, 

Save in the hedge along the ledge, 
Where lives the evergreen.—Ze. 


There was a scholar, a joke and a 
teacher. ‘The scholar saw the joke. The 
scholar smiled at the joke. The teacher 
saw the smile. The teacher did not see 
the joke. The scholar got his hat. Mor- 
al: A joke in school is a witty emana- 
tion.— Ex, 
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IF. 


If we could catch and hold the sunset hue 
That paints the western sky at evening hour, 
If we could keep the petals on the flower 
That sways amid the grass, all wet with dew; 
If we could see the sky forever blue 

And never know the lowering storm cloud’s power, 
If there were always robins in our bower, 


I wonder if the world would seem more true. 


If we could know that lips to-day a-smile 

Would not to-morrow curl at us in scorn, 

If we could feel that hands stretched out in peace 
Would not draw back in anger ere the morn, 

If we could know that striving is worth while, 


I wonder if our longings then would cease.—Ez2. 


THE EVOLUTION OF A “CO-ED.” 


At first she was so lonesome 

She did nothing else but sigh, 

She would tack a picture on her wall, 
Then sit her down and cry; 

She wrote the longest letters home, 
Her postage bills were high; 

She had her mind made fully up 
That she would surely die. 


A month goes by—her ways are changed— 
She does no longer sigh; 

Her time is spent in other ways, 

The days 


Her letters home have grown most short, 


go swiftly by; 


She has no time to cry— 
You see she has so much to do 


She just forgot to die.—EHz. 


MY PRINCE, 


On the steps of the stately castle 
I was standing all alone, 

When a prince rode out of the distance, 
And, lo, in his hand there shone 

A beautiful golden sunburst, 
All flashing with jewels rare; 

He bowed as he held it toward me 
And said, “For my Lady Fair.” 

It was only a golden cowslip, 
With diamond drops of dew, 


And the prince—was only Charlie, 
And I—was ‘only Sue. 
The castle was mother’s cottage, 
Yet the token was rarer far, 
With the wealth of its heartfelt message, 


Than princesses’ jewels are.—HEHz. 


The freshman and the sophomore, besmeared 
with grime and mud, 

Go gallantly to get the ball and quit all bathed 
in blood; 

The senior knocks the junior down and kicks 
him in the chest, 

The high school boy is carried home and gently 
laid to rest, 

While here and there a crowded stand collapses 
‘neath its weight, 

And forty people get more than they paid for 
at the gate. 

O brave, O happy, careless days! 
the mother’s joy, 

What time she thinks of all the things they’re 
doing to her boy! 

How proud she is to know that he is on the 
team; how sweet 

His face appears to her since it is only bloody 
meat! 

With honest pride she lays away his amputated 
ear 

And puts his eye in alcohol to be a souvenir. 


How deep 


To get-rich-quick, with reckless haste, 
We risk our little store; 

To get-wise-quick, we cram the young 

With fifty kinds of lore. 

To get-strong-quick, we strain and pull 
And sawdust food we pick, 

Until it seems we moderns need 

A scheme to get slow-quick. 


The Intercollegiate News furnishes a list of 
the colleges in the United States first. in order 
of number of total enrollment. They are: 
Columbia 4,499, Harvard 4,142, University of 
California 4,008, Michigan 3,709, Minnesota 
3,656, Chicago 3,520, Illinois 2,932, Wisconsin 
2,810, Yale 2,685, and Pennsylvania 2,573, 

The Y. M. C. A. of McGill University intends 
to erect a new building at a cost of $80,000. 
For this $65,000 has already been subscribed. 


v ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE TIDE. 


Out yonder through the Golden Gate 
The tide comes rolling, early, late, 
Rocking, swaying, moving, breathing, 
Inward, outward the tide comes seething; 
Like maddened fiends its breakers roar, 
As they sweep in toward the rock-bound shore, 
Glad in their fury, high they leap, 
Like minute guns their rhythms keep, 
Now rising with a thunderous tone, 
Then sinking to a dismal moan, 
Reflecting on its waves the sheen, 


With bursting white-caps in between. 
Dancing sails flit on its breast 
Riding triumphant on the crest; 
Ever moving—ever fleeting, 
Inward—outward the tide comes creeping. 
—EHzr. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO. 
Proprietors. , 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


4 Ashburton Pl, Boston. 533 Cooper Bldg, Denver. 
156 Fifth Av., New York. 622 Hyde Blk, Spokane. 

1505 Penn. Av., Wash. 94 Seventh St., Portland. 
203 Mich. Blvd.,Chicago. 518 Parrott Bldg, S.Fran. 
414 Cent. Bldg, Minn’ lis. 525 Stimson Blk. LosAng’s 


Cornell University Medical College, New York City. 


The course covering four years begins during the first week in October and continues 


until June. 


All the classes are divided into small sections for recitations, laboratory and clinical 


bedside instruction. 


Students are admitted to advanced standing after passing the requisite examinations. 
The successful completion of the first year in any College or University recognized by 
the Regents of the State of New York as maintaining a satisfactory standard is sufficient 
to satisfy the requirements for admission which have lately been raised. 
The annual announcement giving full particulars will be mailed on application. 
WM. M. POLK, M. D., LL. D., Dean, 
Cornell University Medical College, First Avenue and 28th Street, 
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Soda drawn from PARKER'S $2,000 FOUNTAIN 
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F. HENRY PARKER, 
CITY DRUG STORE, 
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Editorial. 


HE, vitality of our Medical College is 
well shown by the fact that less than 


three days were lost on account of the de- 
struction of the building by fire on Dec. 
2. The University may congratulate it- 
self on having such an able and eificient 


faculty in charge of the Department of 
Medicine. Of course the work of the 
Medical College must be carried on for 
the present under rather inconvenient con- 
ditions. But the cloud has its silver lin- 
ing. Now, thanks to the ready and effi- 
cient co-operation of the Burlington Fire 
Department, we shall have a suitable 
Medical 


venient, well equipped and fire proof. 


College building—large, con- 

It is a matter of considerable congratu- 
lation that the valuable specimens in the 
museum were saved, as many of them 
were rare and could not readily be dupli- 
cated. We regret the loss of some old 
medical books and of the materials and 
apparatus in the laboratories, but such 
things may be replaced. 

The University as a whole stands ready 
to help the crippled department in every 
way possible. It is to be hoped that the 
closer association of Medics and Academ- 
ics in the same buildings may bring about 
a more intimate acquaintance and a 
stronger esprit de corps between the two 
departments. 


HE Cynic board is getting very small 
but the Senior members hesitate to 
make nominations. The reason is evi- 
dent: only two or three men in college 
have made any effort to gain places here. 
For the last year the women of the college 
have done nothing in support of the paper. 


An editor from the Medical Department 
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has been authorized, but has failed to ma- 
terialize. Much padding and a paper six 
to eight pages short of the regular size 
have been the result of the lack of support. 
It is high time for some one to do some- 


The 


mere handing in of some copy, mis-spell- 


thing creditable along this line. 


ed, ungrammatical, illogical, may show 
ambition, but it surely does not show fit- 
We do not 


wish to discourage any one, but to en- 


ness for a place on the board. 


courage those who have literary ability to 
show their 
their paper. 


college spirit by supporting 


HOSE who are acquainted with the 


conditions must acknowledge there is 


a great deal of spirit in our University. 
The trouble is that the spirit is mostly 
fraternity spirit. We do not wish to say 
one word against loyalty to whatever so- 
ciety to which a student may belong. But 
this one fact remains stubborn—the truest 
and warmest loyalty to our fraternities 
demands a greater and more ardent loy- 
alty to our college. Let us not forget we 
were Vermont men before we became fra- 
ternity men. ‘The fraternity is a social 
organization and should be confined to the 
bounds of good fellowship and _ self-im- 
provement. When a fraternity becomes 
a political machine it degrades itself and 
shames the whole fraternity system. A 
man who uses his membership in a so- 
ciety as a means of grasping unearned and 
undeserved honor is surpassed in baseness 
only by the one who will work to down a 
good man simply because he belongs to a 


rival organization... It is a mistake to al- 


low the consideration of a man’s frater- 
nity to enter into any discussion of his 
He has chosen to. 
become a member of his society because 
he thought he could find the best and 
truest friends there. 


merits and demerits. 


Other reasons may 
have influenced his choice, but this one 
He has been free - 
to do as he pleased, and the fact that he 
has exercised the right of accepting or 


has been the greatest. 


rejecting a bid from any fraternity what- 
ever should have nothing to do with his 
standing and record in the college at 
He should meet all his fellow stu- 
dents as man to man, and stand or fall 


according to his own worth. 


large. 


There is something radically wrong 
when suspicion and enmity exist for any 
length of time between the members of 
different fraternities. True, there must 
be rivalry, and each must seek the best 
men, but there is no place for enmity and 
suspicion between fraternities. Courtesy 
and honor demand trust and sympathy, 
co-operation and mutual respect, 

Perhaps the root of the evil lies in our 
system of rushing, and especially of 
pouncing on a man the moment he starts 
toward Burlington in the fall or even in 
the spring. Such methods may succeed 
in individual instances, but the fact re- 
mains that nine times out of ten a man 
will finally go where he wants to (if he 
has a chance) and join in with his own 
kind sooner or later. If he is deceived 
and makes a mistake he either leaves col-_ 
lege in disgust or stays here to swell the 
ranks of the disgruntled kicker class. 

Let us have a radical change in feeling 
between our fraternities, and we shall see 


them all thriving and prosperous. More 


a 


lege. 
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than that, we shall see a great advance in 
every line of work and activity in our col- 
We shall have more and better stu- 
dents, stronger college spirit, more suc- 
cessful athletic teams and far better fra- 
ternities. 


A 


not contributed to the support of football 


LIST of the students was posted re- 
cently to show who had and who had 
this year. Now while we have nothing 
to say concerning the wisdom of posting 
such a list, we might say a great deal 
against a list as incomplete as the one in 
question. It is a very easy matter for 
the manager to correct such a list before 
it appears. A mistake may be rectified 
afterwards by a dash of the pen, but the 
adverse impression created against indi- 
viduals on account of the error is not 
easily removed. <A student who has been 
posted in spite of his subscription will not 


be likely to double the amount when 


another season comes. The moral is easy: 


let everyone subscribe in the first place, 
and thus avoid all delinquency lists—or 
better still, let us support our teams by a 
per capita tax on all the students. 


Literary. 


Shylock on the Rialto. 


“THE MERCHANT OF VENICE” AS 
PLAYED IN VENICE, 


The sight of a large poster the other © 


day announcing that a play called ‘The 
Merchant of Venice,’ by G. Shakespeare, 
would be given by an extraordinary com- 


pany of artists that very evening at the 


hae 
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Teatro Goldoni, stopped us on our way 
for a walk as the afternoon had begun to 
wane and the heat of the sun to lessen. 

To see the merchant in his own Ven- 
ice appealed to us with a sense of fitness, 
even if the talents of the medium had 
not been extraordinary, so we turned 
back to the hotel from which we had 
come and inquired about the method of 
buying tickets, and once more set out, 
this time toward the square of St. Mark, 
close by, in which, at a desk set up un- 
der one of the arcades near the clock 
tower, places could be taken for this en- 
gagement of Signor Ejmete Novelli and 
his company in a series of selected 
dramas. The plan of the theatre was 
shown us by a man who after a while 
sauntered up to the desk, when he had 
finished his stroll down the middle of the 
square to watch the pigeons and the peri- 
patetic tourists who had first stuffed 
them with corn and then were parading 
up and down the space, followed and 
surrounded by a thousand pedestrian 
birds. 

Quite a group of idlers crowded about 
to see us select our places. ‘There were 
five tiers of boxes, entirely encircling the 
theatre, except where the stage broke the 
succession of them, and the price of the 
most expensive ones, those in the lower 
tier, we found was five lire—about a 
dollar. Each box would comfortably seat 
four, but it was explained to us that we 
must in addition to our five lire pay for 
as many entrance tickets, at a lire each, 
as there were persons to occupy them. 
So much for the box, you see; so much 
more to use it. We had already decided 
to invite two friends, so when we bought 
our passage into our loggia it took the 
form of four huge,thick pasteboard cards. 
The performance was to begin at nine, 
and at a quarter before that hour we went 
to the edge of our veranda, a gondola 
slipped alongside the white, half-sub- 
merged stairs, and we glided away in it 
an instant later. This is a beautiful way 
to go to a theatre on a hot evening—no 
hats or coats or steps to take, nothing to 
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do but float to the playhouse. At the 
top of a short staircase near the end of 
the brightly lighted vestibule of the Tea- 
tro Goldoni an attendant met us and un- 
locked our box. It was nearly opposite 
the stage, and as we looked down we 
saw the audience pouring into the seats 
on the floor, coming up from somewhere 
below by a flight of winding steps, the 
head of which we could just see. 

All about us were the boxes, which 
did not project into the auditorium like 
ours, but presented a flat and gilded 
facade, tier above tier, each of them wide 
enough to allow two chairs in the front 
row and two behind them. So high was 
the rail in these boxes that scarcely 
more than the heads and shoulders of the 
occupants appeared above the fretted 
gilt between the tiers, and over each one 
were two festoons of blue silk from which 
dangled glass ornaments such as those 
which used to depend from chandeliers 
of a pretentious character in the centre 
of drawing-rooms at home a long way 
back in the last century. This theatre 
had nothing ancient about it, I hasten 
to say. Everything looked new and glit- 
tering and golden, as though upholstered 
yesterday. 

Promptly at nire o’clock the curtains 
parted before a crowded house. Eager 
heads peered out far up at the line of 
the ceiling above the boxes, and below 
us men stood solidly packed into the 
space behind the seats. It was inspiring 
to see how popular Guilelmo Shakespeare 
was in Venice. We had read on the bill 
in our hands. that his play had been 
done in four acts by Professor Donner ; 
so there, as we expected, was the usual 
street scene before the house of Shylock, 
but at the back of the stage was a canal, 
and above it one of the familiar bridges 
in the city of the present spectators. To 
one who knew the play, the Italian with 
which the gallants in medizval dress 
began their lively banter was hardly a 
bar to the sense. The actors played eas- 
ily, without a particle of stiffness, but 
also without any studied avoidance of 


getting into line with each other, which 
with us is a crime never committed — 
through any emergency of passion or 
through any carelessness in the rudest of © 
street manners, on the stage. These play- 
ers were in line whenever it came easiest 
to them to be so for the instant, and to 
the natural man it is often easy. 

The entrance of Shylock was made at — 
his door in the midst of the usual out- 
burst of noisy greeting from the house, 
but which was here checked by the 
“Hush-sh-sh!’’ of voices everywhere in 
the audience the momeat the compli- 
ment had been paid. Never dd I see 
such a house as this in that one matter; 
there was just so much disturbance al- 
lowed for the showing of satisfaction, 
then there must be no more of it. People 
came there to hear and see, not to keep 
up an idle cheering; so there was this 
reproving ‘“Sh-sh!’ every time enthusi- 
asm promised to break loose. Apparently 
hysterical delight in the drama may not 
be expressed in sunny Italy. The audi-— 
ence obeyed its orders every time. 

From the first moment of his entrance, 
the Shylock of Signor Novelli made it 
evident that he was a personage, and his 
every act, word, look, the house followed 
with closest care. He was worthy of it. 
Tall, slender, and a little bowed, with 
long beard and gabardine, his delicate 
old face and acquiline nose showing a 
capacity for feeling as well as an habitual 
suspicion, there was in his face and figure 
a mobility which soon began to show 
its effect on his countrymen. Shylock’s 
intention was to make the heartless 
young Christians think he was a hu- 
morous chap with a sense of the roughly 
ludicrous like themselves. He forced his 
fine old face to smile broadly again and 
again at their badgering and during his 
own answers; he grinned as they grinned 
—with them and at them, too, as we saw 
when we detected the quick change in 
his expression the moment he turned 
from them. His feebleness of body was 
indicated now and then by a cough and 
an odd weak sound in his voice on 
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certain words that prepared us for the 
exhibition of a passion, later 02, which 
racked and rent the body as it did the 
soul. This key-note of a joker among 
other practical jokers on the Rialto was 
made plain from the siart. When he 
drives his bargain with Antonio he and 
his intended victim are equally amused 
by the medizeval salt of the jest, so far at 
least as Shylock’s sense of the dramatic 
makes his successful in the seeming. 
His abandonment to his grief ard rage 
when he discovers his double loss of 
ducats and the daughter who departed in 
a gondola was utterly un-Anglo-Saxon. 
We heard him tearing through his house 
out of sight, heard the sounds in which 
his fury gained upon him until his voice 
broke into a weak treble, and when he 
appeared again we watched the utter 
lack of self-consciousness of the wild 
gestures which in a northern race mark 
the unrestraint of a child’s passion, but 
never that of a man. Later the gleam 
that lighted his face with a flash when 
Tubal told him of the loss of Antonio’s 
ships was like nothing I remember see- 
ing since, as the bound and baffled Iago, 
Booth darted one sidewise glance at 
Othello that cut the air like a sword- 
thrust. 


In the trial scene Novelli was more 


demonstrative than our Shylocks all 
through the earlier portions, kneeling to 
kiss the foot of the doge on his entrance 
and more than once saluting in the same 
way the hem of Portia’s robe while he 
thinks the law is with him; but the 
sudden cowering of his shoulders when 
reproved by the doge or checked by him 
in his language to Antonio was signifi- 
cant, even in the fierceness of his hatred, 
of the Hebrew’s instinctive recoil at the 
word of authority from that other race 
which not only represented law, but had 
more than once no doubt enforced its 


will by Jew-baitings during his own long 


life. His fingers worked and his hands 
reached in nervous motions toward the 
bags of gold lying ready at the doge’s 
feet, and which he had refused to take 


while his revenge was dearer to him than 
they; but when he was forbidden to 
touch them and his sentence was_ pro- 
nounced to be death he turned round 
and round like one whose wits whirled. 
Antonio asked life for him perfunctorily 
and contemptuously, as he had borne 
himself toward his enemy all along; and 
when Shylock heard the dictate that he 
must become a Christian Novelli makes 
of that the crown of horror to the Jew. 
He cried out, with lifted head, tore his 
neck-cloth from his choaking throat, and 
fell, a helpless, limp old wreck, to the 
floor. 

His exit, after he had weakly pulled 
himself to his feet, alone, the others look- 
ing on in silent wonder at him, the heavy 
droop of his shoulders that seemed to 
have aged in a moment, the gasping 
breath, the terrible loneliness and pathos 
of the retreating figure, left behind an 
impression seldom retained so long as 
this will be by any personality after the 
curtain falls. 

The Portia was in her way as new to 
me as the Shylock. She was represented 
by a gorgeous blonde woman who looked, 
sitting beside a table in the opening 
scene, clad in brocades, like one of Paul 
Veronese’s Venetian creatures of idle 
pleasure. She told the story of ker fa- 
ther’s will concerning her disposal with 
great animation, laughing continually as 
she looked from one to the other of the 
friends about her. The command repre- 
sented one of her parent’s little peculiari- 
ties, apparently—to be obeyed of course, 
but having its humorous side which his 
daughter could appreciate even with the 
risk of being hurt by it later, 

The Moor, when he came in, was 
orientally portentovs and very much in 
earnest; struck all of a heap at sight of 
her, but ready on the instant to take his 
part in any Italian queerness of her 
family traditions. 

Portia’s action here was very marked. 
She almost winked at her comrades in 
her enjoyment of his nonsensical bow- 
ings and struttings and Eastern elabora- 
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tion of courtesy; but on turning toward 
him, she showed each time a_ gravely 
sweet face, and spoke the words of en- 
couragement set down for her. There 
was one instant’s fear in her face as he 
hesitated before the caskets; but when 
he had chosen, her double play went on 
more gleefully than before. She looked 
gentle sympathy toward him, and she set 
her friends on the other side alight with 
reluctant mirth. 

We were meant to see clearly the girl 
full of life, but with capacities of feeling 
later on; full of a careless maiden’s 
merriment and of a dramatic sense which 
made her like to play a game for the 
game’s sake; to look merry to the right, 
sorry to the left, merely for the jollity of 
the doing it, and not with the smallest 
malice. She was the very one to think 
of acting some part when she deter- 
mined to help in a case of distress to 
her lover’s friend. That was her metier, 
private theatricals. She will dress her- 
self up as a pretty boy, being clever 
enough to get books and _ credentials 
ready, and then sally out to do a daring 
thing and have the joke on Bassanio 
afterwards. There was nothing more 
serious in this Portia’s intent when she 
set out. Once in, however, and arrived 
at the court, in her anxiety to succeed 
she struck a deeper note through tht 
and the sight of the life-and-death thing 
she found there—no more game such 
as she had pictured the trial to be. Her 
speeches were mostly given with the 
slight exaggeration of a girl doing a part. 
—she never lost the idea, nor allowed 
us to lose it,—but her face changed 
toward the close, and as she stood there, 
silent, while the desperate old man’s 
tragedy was forced upon her sight, she 
shrank perceptibly from the totterivg 
figure, watching it intently, however, 
with wondering, awed, and almost horri- 
fied eyes, to the last. 

There is much to be said for this 
Portia of the Italians. The story will 
hardly bear the strain of so much seri- 
ousness as we Anglo-Saxons have read 


into that woman’s part. We have taken 
our Portias too seriously, methinks, as is 
our Northern wont. As for mysef, I] am 
grateful to Signor Novelli, who as direc- 
tor as well as star is responsible for the 
key in which the entire play is given, for 
throwing a new gleam of light upon it, 
for me at least, even so late as this. 

The audience was interesting to watch. 
There was nothing uncertain about the 
approval in Venice of the work of the 
Elizabethan Englishman. If it had been 
new this year it could not have reczived 
more absorbed attention. 

The orchestra chairs of this Ven tian 
theatre are really in a pit, fer all the oc- 
cupants sat with their heads tipped back 
between their shoulders during te play; 
and the sight of the boxes, betwen 
whose gilt and blue the faces loo’ed out 
as if from lattice balecnies cn the walls 
of an Italian house, kept alive the t adi- 
tion even more than that, the very 
form—of those first theatres, the inn- 
court yards where the groundlirgs stood 
craning their heads up to see the cart 
and its stage, while the ladies sat et t-e 
windows or behind the rails of the bal- 
cony. 

The moon, worn a little at one side, 
was high in the heave1s when we came 
out and stepped into our waitirg gondola. 
No one seemed to have gon2 to bed in 
all Venice, though it was nearly half- 
past eleven. The gondolas, as we went, 
jostled one another on the narrower 
canals, so busy were they. Out into the 
Grand Canal we swept near its junction 
with the lagoon, snd we drifted out 
toward the sea awhile, San Giorgio sharp 
as a pointed fir against the sky near by, 
Maria della Salute rounded like a 
mosque. ‘The scene was set for a mag- 
nificent drama, which went on, ro doubt, 
to splendid measures after we went heme 
and fell asleep.—O-enbridge. 


Rhodes Scholarships. 


The following notice has been posted: 
‘The Oxford scholarships, established 
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by the will of the late Cecil John Rhodes, 
become available next autumn. ‘The elec- 
tion of them will be made between Feb- 
ruary and May 1904. ‘The University of 
Vermont is entitled to appoint one man 
to one of these scholarships. The scholar- 
ship is tenable at any college in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford for three consecutive 
academical years and has the yearly value 
of £300 (nearly $1,500). The condi- 
tions of eligibility are these: 

(1) A scholar must have reached at 
least the end of sophomore year, 

(2) A scholar must be a citizen of the 
United States, between 19 and 25 years 
of age. 

(3) A scholar must have passed a qual- 
ifying’ examination. ‘This examination 
is not complete, but is intended to give 
assurance that all candidates are qualified 
to enter on a course of study at Oxford. 
Candidates will be examined in arithme- 
tic, algebra or geometry, Greek and Latin 
grammar, translation from Eglish into 
Latin prose, Greek and Latin authors. 

Students wishing to become candidates 
for this scholarship should make applica- 
tion to Pres. Buckham before Jan. 1.” 

It is understood that there will be about 
ten candidates in the University. 


Glee and Mandolin Clubs. 


The manager of the Musical Clubs has 
completed arrangements for a trip to be 
taken in the northern part of the State 
just before the Christmas vacation. ‘The 
clubs will leave on the 14th and give con- 


certs at the following places: 
Stowe—December 14. 
Morrisville—December 15. 
Montpelier—December 16. 
The successful candidates for the clubs 
are as follows: 


GLEE CLUB. 


Ist ‘Tenor—Jarvis, Med. ’o4, Bagnall, 
Med. ’06 (leader), Warren ’o6. 
2d Tenor—Ross, Med. ’04, Hall ’o6, 


Gilbert ’04. 


Ist Bass—Vaughan ‘07, Gammons, 
Med. ’04, Miner, Med. ’o4. 
2d Bass—G. F. Reed ’07, Towne ’o5, 


Woodman ’06, Wright ’05. 
MANDOLIN AND GUITAR CLUB, 


ist Mandolin—Bancroft ’05 (leader), 
Hathorne ’04, Owen ’o6, 

2d Mandolin—Simpson ’o06, Nye ’07. 

Guitars—Wheeler ’04, Jarvis, Med. 
04, Vaughan ’07. 

Mandola—W oodruff ’os. 

Violin—MacFarlane ’07. 

Pianist—Fuller ’06. 

Cello—Church ’o6. 


BANJO CLUB. 


1st Banjo—Wheeler ’o04. 

2d Banjo—Hubbard ’o4. 

Banjeaurine—Perkins, Med. ’04 (lead- 
ergs 

Mandolin—Bancroft ’os. 

Guitar—Church ’o6, 

Heath ’o05 will accompany the clubs as 
reader and impersonator. 


New Medical Students. 


The Medical College opened on No- 
vember 30, with as good prospects as 
ever. Although the number of men now 
registered in the Freshman class is scme- 
what less than last year, the list will un- 
doubtedly be increased very soon. 

The following are the new students: 

C. V. S. Boettger, Ottawa, Canada. 

K. W. Buell, Eagle Bridge, N. Y. 

N. R. Caldwell, Groton. 

J. A. Campbell, Port Jarvis, N. Y. 

A. W. Chapman, Syracuse, N. Y. 

M. E. Cowen, Quechee. 

C. R. Davis, Bethel. 

B. E. Fleming, St. Regis Falls, N. Y. 

A. J. Fuller, Rutland. 

5. L. Goodrich, East Hardwick. 

H. B. Haylett, Moretown. 

D. A. Holland, Northfield. 

S. T. Hubbard, Rutland. 

W. J. Buckley, Boston, Mass. 

A, J. Gigrine, North Adams, Mass. 
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A. H. Jones, Burlington. 

L. Bo jones; Hanover 2Ner hi. 

C. W. Kidder, Woodstock, 

I. J. Kelley; Fairfield,Conn. 

\W. H. Kimball, Burlington. 

Tl. E. Larner, Burlington. 

H. H. Lawrence, Shelburne, 

W. L. McKeever, Boston, Mass. 
S. H. Martin, Alburgh. 

K. L. Mathewson, Brattleboro. 

G. L. Messing, Troy, N. Y. 

H. H. Miltimore, Collingsville, Ore. 
G. E. Orton, Fairfax. 

L. W. Parody, Burlington, 

H. R. Parker, Pittsburg, Pa. 

A. W. Preston, St. Johnsbury. 

F.. B. Riley, Dorchester, Minn. 

J. H. Riley, Randolph. 

J. M. Stewart, Mit. Holly. 

H. M. Wallingford, Lewiston, Me. 
J. W. Walsh, Middletown, Conn. 
P. H. Walsh, Middletown, Conn. 
H. H. White, Burlington. 

H. A. Whitney, Franklin. 

G. W. Williams, Burlington. 


Locals. 


The “Mill” is being wired for electric 
lights. 


Prof. J. L. Hills was unable to meet his 
classes last week on account of illness. 


The group picture of the Varsity foot- 
ball team was taken by Burnham on the 
gymnasium steps, Wednesday morning, 
the 2d. 


Physical Director Cloudman has intro- 
duced the game of indoor baseball for 
the coming winter. It has already be- 
come popular. | 


There was a bowling match between 
teams from the “Dorm.” and ‘Mill’? on 
Friday, Dec. 4. The Mill team won by 
a lead of 54 pins. 


Patterson '04 has the bowling record 
of the college alleys for students in col- 
lege, his score being 225. 


Freshmen chemists elected to member- 
ship. 

H. I. Huey ’04, who has been con- 
fined to his home in Springfield, because — 
of typhoid fever, has returned to coll ge. 


The Chemical Society met Wednesday, 
Dec. 2, and elected the following officers : 
President—R. W. Marshall. 
Vice-President—L. R. Whitcomb. 
Sec. and Treas.—N. G. Hawthorne. 


Helyar ’05, Ariel photographer, wishes 
the individual photographs handed to 
him as soon as possible after January Ist. 
Snap-shot pictures of college scenes are 
also desired. 


The Senior class debated on Wednesday 
the 2d on the question, ‘Resolved, ‘That 
Cabinet Ministers should be given a seat, 
and the right to vote in Congress.” 

Affirmative—Sherburne and Sargent. 

Negative—Page and Pomeroy. 


The schedule of hours for gymnasium 
work is as follows: Monday, 1907; Tues- 
day, 1906; Wednesday, 1905; Thursday, 
1997, Friday, 1906. ‘The hours are from 
four to five. From five to six each day 
is reserved for basketball practice. 


H. E. Cunningham ’o04 was delegate 
from the Vermont Alpha Chapter of Phi 
Delta Theta, to the convention of the 
Alpha Province and Epsilon Chapters, 
held at Syracuse, New York, Nov. 24-26. 
The next convention of the Province will 
be held at Burlington in 1905. 


A special meeting of the Green and 
Gold Debating Club was held Tuesday 
evening, Dec. 1, at which time it was 
voted to accept the invitation of Bates 
College to a debate in Lewiston, Maine, 
on April 22, 1904. A committee was 
authorized to make all arrangements. The 
matter of debating St. Lawrence’s team 
this year was left with this committee. 
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The Botanical Club he!d an interesting 
and well attended meeting, Monday even- 
ing, Dec. 7, at which several meinbers 
read reports of botanical research done 
here at Vermont during the last year. 


The following men have been elected 
into the Cotillion Club: Worthen, of the 
Junior class; and Black, Bunker, Bur- 
rage, Carlton, Gates, Grow, Thompson, 
Watson, Whipple, Woodman and Wood- 
ward, all of the Sophomore class. At a 
meeting of the club held last Tuesday, it 
was voted to give a German in the Ma- 
sonic Temple, next week Thursday. 


At the regular meet'ng of the Green 
and Gold Debating Club, held Wednes- 
day evening, Dec. 2, the question, “‘Re- 
solved, That it would be for the best in- 
terests of human progress to destroy the 
insane and crippled,’ was discussed. ‘The 
leaders of the debate were: 


Affirmative (Green)—Colodny ’05, 
Perkins ’05. 
Negative (Gold) —Sherburne 04, 


Green ’06, 


Bowling teams representing the “‘Mill” 
and the “Dorm.” met at the gymnasium, 
Friday evening, for their first match. 
There was a fair attendance of students, 
including several of the young ladies. The 
scores averaged rather low, but this might 
be expected in the first contest in the his- 
tory of the college. The “Mill” team 
wion two out of three games, their total 
score exceeding that of the ‘““Dorm.” team 
by 52 points. The teams appeared quite 
evenly matched, but each should have 
made a considerably larger score. O’ Hal- 


loran ‘04 was high man, Chatfheld ’os5, 


second, and Patterson ’os, third. The 


line-up: 
Mill. Dorm. 
Patterson ’o5. Fogg ’05 


Chatfield ’o5 
Patterson ’04 
Ordway ’06 O'Halloran ’o4 
Clancy ’o04 Woodward *06 

‘Why not have a college bowling team 
this winter? 


Campbell ’07 


Shaw. ’04 


Friel. 


At a meeting of the Junior class held 
Dec. 3d, an Ariel tax of $3.00 was voted. 
It was also voted that those members of 
the class who do not pay this tax shall 
not have their pictures in the group with 
the others. ‘The editors wish all contri- 
butions handed in before Jan. 16th. This 
is to be the centennial number, and all 
should help to make it the best in our 
history. 


Mr. Pringle to Return Soon. 


Mr. C. G. Pringle, the keeper of our 
herbarium, or rather of his herbarium, 
which he has placed at the disposal of the 
University, is expected to return soon 
from Mexico, where he and his assistant 
have spent the past five or six months 
collecting specimens of Mexican plants. 
Upon his return, Mr. Pringle will resume 
the work he carried on last year in mount- 
ing the specimens and making exchanges 
with other collectors in foreign countries. 


Ro Dairy School. 


The Dairy School, which has been for 
a number of years in session during the 
month of January, will be discontinued 
this year on accoount of inadequate fa- 
cilities for the large number who annually 
patronize it. If the State wishes this in- 
stitution to be continued, it must furnish 
better and more commodious quarters for 
its work. The Dairy School has been a 
very useful factor in modern dairying in 
Vermont, and it seems a step backward 
to discard it now. It is hoped that the 
next Legislature will take some favorable 
action regarding this matter. 


Burning of the Medical Zolleqe. 


One of the greatest disasters which 
can befall any institution of learning, 
happened last week Wednesday, when the 
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building of the Medical Department was 
completely destroyed by fire. 

The fact that the building was burning 
was first discovered at 11.00 o'clock by 
the members of the Sophomore class who 
had assembled in the amphitheatre for a 
lecture in chemistry given by Prof. 
White. Dr. Watkins had just finished 
in the amphitheatre a lecture on anatomy 
to the Freshmen, but during the hour no 
signs of the fire had been noticed by either 
Dr. Watkins or the students. <A thin 
column of smoke was noticed, by one of 
the Sophomores, arising from the floor 
between his feet. Soon the smoke gave 
way to flame and the alarm of fire was 
given. The boards in the vicinity of the 
flame were torn away and that part of 
the building under the amphitheatre was 
found ablaze. The students immediately 
secured all available buckets and formed 
a bucket brigade from the faucets to the 
fire. ‘The buckets were filled from the 
slowly running faucets with difficulty, 
and the flames rapidly spread. Mean- 
while the alarm had been rung in and 
Hose No. 2 was soon on the scene. Much 
delay was experienced in making the 
couplings at the hydrant and the pressure 
from these streams was not powerful 
enough to throw the water farther than 
the windows of the first story. Great 
difficulty was experienced also in getting 
up steam in the engine, that instrument 
of fire fighting being out of good running 
order. The flames thus had spread over 
the most of the forward part of the build- 
ing before any water was thrown on it. 

When the first alarm was sounded, Dr. 
Beecher tock charge of the students and 
directed them in saving all valuable ma- 
terial in the rear part of the building. Dr. 
Archambault saved the most valuable of 
the chemical apparatus. The belated ef- 
forts of the firemen were of no avail and 
the forward part was entirely lost, the 
flames spreading rapidly and ultimately 
consuming the upper part of the rear of 
the structure. The recall was sounded 
at about 3.30 o’clock, at which time the 
four walls were about all left standing. 


Od) in; 17OT: 


The building was valued at $20,000, of 
which $17,500 was covered: by insurance 
in the following companies: Hickok & 
Hickok, $7,500; T. 5. Peck, $5,000; M. 
L. Powell, $5,000. 

The following day all students met at 
the Hospital where the future schedule 
of work was announced by Dr. Tinkham. 
At present the dissecting rooms are in 
the house on the corner of Prospect and 
Pearl streets; the chemical laboratories in 
the north end of the “Mull,” where the ac- 
ademic laboratories formerly were; his- 
tology and pathology laboratories and 
some lectures and recitations, on Church 
street, over the Boston Store; the remain- 
der of the work is being held at the Hos- 
pital. 

The Medical College building was or- 
iginally the residence of the Hon. Harry 
Bradley, a prominent citizen of Burling- 
ton, and at one time president of the Rut- 
land & Burlington railroad, built by him 
some fifty odd years ago. It was pur- 
chased later, and much enlarged and im- 
proved by the Hon. Levi Underwood, 
who occupied it for many years, during 
which it was the scene of ample hospital- 
ity and much socal life. In 1884 it was 
purchased by the late John P. Howard 
and was enlarged and reconstructed by 
him for the use of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the University, and was given by 
him to the University. It was first oc- 
cupied by the department in 188s. 

The first main college building, a four- 
story brick structure of 160 by 75 feet, 
was wholly destroyed by fire May 27, 
1824, Since then no college building 
occupied for instruction by any of the de- 


partments has been burned until this one. 


Che Centennial Fund. 


The University of Vermont, which 
will celebrate next summer the Centennial 
of its first graduating class, was charter- 
In 180y it graduated its 
first class of four. Its members increas- 
ed until the War of 1812, when the col- 
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lege buildings were used as barracks and 
all exercises were suspended. 

In 1816 the University began again 
with a graduating class of two. Its 
numbers grew steadily until the Civil 
War, when so many men left its halls for 
the battle-field that in 1865 it graduated 
but six, and in 1866, only two. 

Since the Civil War, when the Univer- 
‘sity was obliged to begin almost anew 
for the third time, the number cf students 
has increased rapidly, doubling about 
every ten years. 

During the 100 years of its existence, 
the University has granted 4,000 degrees, 
one-half in arts and science, and one-half 
in medicine. Besides, over 1,000 stu- 
dents have taken partial courses. Of the 
academic students who have been bene- 
fitted by the influence of the University, 
a large number have become prominent. 
In war as well as in peace, Vermont men 
have been at the front. 

In the Medical Department, instruction 
was given as early as 18cg. In 1823, 
‘four men were graduated. The number 
of graduates reached sixteen in 1829, but 
after that it dwindled. From 1836 to 
1854, no instruction was given. The de- 
partment was reorganized in 1854 and 
has been in continuous operation since. 

The University has an up-to-date plant 
and is well equipped, but funds are lack- 
ing. But few of the professorships are 
endowed and the interest beari-g funds 
are small. Many improvements have 
been postponed or given up for lack of 
funds. 

It is to meet this need that the Alumni 
and friends of the University have start- 
ed a movement to raise $1,000,000 for a 
Centennial Endowment Fund; $100,000 
has already been subscribed by two of the 
Alumni. Many others have expressed 
their intention of contributing. It is 
hoped that loyalty to their State institu- 
tion and pride in its record will prompt 
the generous Vermonters and ex-Ver- 
monters to help appreciably in this move- 
ment. Besides, an appeal will be made 
to all who are interested in the cause of 


education to give their assistance. One 
million dollars is the amount that is need- 
ed, and when that is secured the Univer- 
sity will be able to accomplish still more 
in the future than it has done in the past. 


Y. Mm. @. H. 


The Christian Associations tendered 
their annual reception to the students of 
the Medical Department, Friday evening, 
Dec. 11. A large number of students and 
faculty from both departments gathered 
at the Library and spent a pleasant even- 
ing in making new and renewing old ac- 
quaintances. A short literary and musi- 
cal programme was rendered. ‘The af- 
fair must be called a decided success, 


Portrait of Senator Morrill. 


The portrait of the late Senator Mor- 
rill, which is to be presented to the Uni- 
versity, may be seen at Miss Doty’s stu- 
dio. The fact alone that our college re- 
ceives an income annually of more than 
thirty thousand dollars from the work of 
the late Senator Morrill, makes the pre- 
sentation of his portrait to the University 
a right and fitting tribute to his memory. 


Basket Ball. 


In response to Captain Fogg’s call for 
candidates for the basketball team, a good 
squad turned out and has been practicing 
steadily for two weeks. The squad con- 
tains of last year’s team, Capt. Fogg ’04, 
Peck ’06, Black ’06, Clark ‘06, Darling 
‘04 and Patterson ’04. Of the Freshmen 
who are showing up well, Barlow and An- 
dreani stand prominent. Ward ’o5 and 
Bates ’o5 of last year’s sophomore team 
are promising candidates. From these 
men it would seem that a fast team might 
be developed and such is the present indi- 
cation, judging from practice. 

The first game will be played at Han- 
over, with Dartmouth, next Wednesday 
evening, December 16th. ‘Two trips are 
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in prospect, one in Massachusetts in Jan- 
uary, and another in Northern New York 
in February. The number of home 
games will be determined by the financial 
support given the manager by the student 
body. A good home schedule can be se- 
cured if the students will support it. 


Alumni Obituary. 


Rev. George T. Sutton died suddenly 
late Wednesday afternoon at a local san- 
itarium, of acute uraenia. Funeral ser- 
vices were conducted Thursday afternoon 
at the Methodist church by Rev. J. E. 
Mead, assisted by Rev. T. W. G egury 
and the remains were placed in the vault 
in Lake View cemetery. 

Rev. George Thomas Sution) was a 
native of Shelburne ard was born Novem- 
ber 25, 1837, the son of Byron and Caro- 
line Sears Sutton. His early life was 
spent in Shelburne and he entered the 
University of Vermont at the age of 20, 
graduating in the class of 1851, among 
his classmates being Henry Eallard, Lu- 
cius Bigelow, John H. Converse, Rear 
Admiral A, S. Kenny, Dr. W. K. B. 
Lund, and Rev. L. H. Elliott. He studied 
for the ministry and was ordained 14 
1866 and admitted to the Troy conference 
of the Methodist church in the supernu- 
merary relation. For some years he act- 
el as a supply in different parts of the 
State, later going West and preaching in 
Michigan, Wisconsin and lowa, returning 
seve'al years ago to Orwell where he re- 
sided with his daughter, Mrs. Charles 
Stay. 

Last July he experienced a shock of 
apoplexy whic left him par ally help- 
less. He came at once to Burlineton for 
treatment and was recov-ring somewhat 
when taken suddenly ill Wednesday. 

He is survived by three daughters, 
Mrs. Charles H. Farnham of New York, 
Mrs. Charles Stay of Orwell, and Mrs. 
Hugo Miller of Estes Park, Colorado, 
and one son, J. Brainard Sutton of New 
York. One brother, James B, Sutton of 
Shelburne, is also living. 


Hlumni Notes. 


‘47. Carolus Noyes, a resident of Bur- 
lington for over half a century, died sud- 
denly on the morning of Nov. 18th, at 
his home at 67 Main street from a stroke 
of apoplexy. Judge Noyes had been in 
feeble health for some time, but was able 
to be on the street each day. ‘Tuesday 
evening he went on an errand and retired 
at the customary hour, apparently as well 
as usual. Wednesday morning he arose 
between six and seven o'clock, attended 
to his fires, took a bath, and was engaged 
in dressing, when his wife heard a groan 
from his room, and on going to the room 
she found him lying across the bed life- 
less, 

Judge Carolus Noyes was born in Hyde 
Park, Vt., January 23, 1823, and was 
thus in his 81st year at his death. He 
fitted for college in his native town; en- 
tered the University of Vermont in 1843, 
and graduated with creditable standing 
four years later. Selecting the profession 
of the law, he studied for it in Burlington 
and was admitted to the bar of Chitten- 
den county in 1850. Having been a dem- 
ocrat in his early political affiliations, he 
became a republican soon after the or- 
ganization of that party and took an ear- 
nest part both in politics and in city af- 
fairs. He was the first selectman of 
Burlington for seven years, 1858-65, and 
was exceedingly active and efficient in 
the work of raising troops for the support 
of the government—779 men having been 
enlisted from Burlington during his ten- 
ure of the offce—and in caring for the 
families of men at the front. He repre- 
sented Burlingto1 in the Legislature in 
1860, and in the exciting special war ses- 
sion following the firing on Fort Sumter, 
in April 1861, in which a million dollars 
was appropriated for war purposes and 
the raising of seven reziments of volun- 
teers authorized. He was a scheol com- 
missioner, 1868-9; was judge of the city 
court, 1872-3; and city auditor in 1874. 
After that date he held no elective office, 
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and devoted himself to his profession, 
having also some business connections. 
He was the fourth president of the old 
Commercial bank of Burlington, succeed- 
ing the late L. E. Chittenden in that of- 
fice. He carried on for a time the man- 
ufacture of lime at the kilns at the high 
bridge over Winooski. He retained his 
strong interest in the business of the city, 
often using his pen with vigor in the dis- 
cussion of matters of local interest. He 
was an upright judge, a faithful officer of 
the city, a man of independent judgment 
and decided views, and a respected citi- 
zen. He leaves a widow and a daughter, 
Mrs. Madeline Buckstaff, of Oshkosh, 
Wis. 

At the funeral there was a large at- 
tendance of members of the Chitieaden 
county bar, and of business and profes- 
sional men, besides many other acquaint- 
ances of the deceased. 


, 


74. In the ocean, off Rockaway Park, 
L. I., Dr. William Edward Forrest, of 
Roselle Park, N. J., was drowned on the 
afternoon of July 30. He had rented a 
bathing house at the foot of Fourth Ave., 
and a life guard saw him swimming in 
the ocean half a mile off the beach. As 
the swimmer was approaching the shore 
he threw up both hands and sank. ‘The 
guard jumped into the surf and swam to 
the point at which he had last seen the 
bather, recovered the body by diving and 
took it ashore. 

Dr. Forrest was born in Winooski, on 
the 17th of March, 1850. His prepara- 
tion for the University was gained at 
Jonesville, under-W. N. Phelps 64. He 
graduated from the Medical Department 
of the University of the City of New 
York, and built up a large practice, re- 
tiring from active work about ten years 
-ago. He resided for short periods of 
time in Alabama and California, but most 


of his professional life was spent in New 


York. He was the author of two books: 
“The, New Method” and “Hogle’s Game 
in Wall Street,’ which were published 
about 1888. 


For a number of years he provided the 
funds to maintain the Sophomore-F resh- 
man prize speaking in the University. 

Dr. FoF rrest was married twice. His 
first wife was the daughter of Deacon 
Augustus Kimball, of South Burlington, 
and the couple had two children, Miss 
Edith C. Forest and Mrs. R. P. Eastman, 
both of New York. Mrs. Forest died 
several years ago and Dr. Forest married 
a second wife, who is now in California 
for her health. The entire family lived 
at Roselle Park. 


94. News was received in Burling- 
ton, July 21, of the death in Las Vegas, 
New Mexico, of Robert D. Hoyt. He 
was a native of Craftsbury, born Sept. 19, 
1873. He was prepared for college in 
Craftsbury, his instructors being G. W. 
Henderson ’77, and B. C. Day ’88. After 
graduation he taught for three years in 
the New York Institute for the deaf and 
dumb. Later he taught in the State 
School for the deaf at Council Bluffs, 
lowa, and was a post-graduate student of 
Latin and History at Brown University 
in 1899. At the call for volunteers to go 
to the Philippines, Mir. Hoyt joined the 
26th infantry and served with distinction 
as second lieutenant in the Province of 
Panay until the regiment was mustered 
out. His health was affected by the cli- 
mate of the Philippines and on his return 
to the United States he resumed his work 
of teaching and went to New Mexico, 
hoping that the dry atmosphere of that 
territory would benefit him. It is sup- 
posed that his death was caused by con- 
sumption, although no details of his sick- 
ness have been received. 


98. R. W. Taft has just published a 
second edition of “Vermont Verse.” It 
is printed in large type on extra heavy 
paper and bound in green and gold, the 
front bearing a tasteful imprint of the 
college seal. Among those whose verses 
appear are Judge W. H. Bliss ’71, James 
Buckham ’81, D. L. Cady ’86, Prof, Er- 
nest Albee 87, H. J. Kilbourn, J. D. 
Benedict and R. A. Stewart ’93, C. B. 
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Dunn, F. L. Dunham and E. D. Strick- 
land ’94, E. G. Randall ’95, J. E. Col- 
burn and C. M. Goodrich ’96, F. F. Lin- 
coln ’97, L. E. Daniels and F. R. Jewett 
‘99, and W. EF. Aiken ’o1. The volume 
is very attractively gotten up and pre- 
serves in durable and handsome form the 
best verse from the Ariel and Cynic. The 
edition is limited to two hundred copies. 


99. John O. Presbrey is with the Co- 
lumbian National Life Insurance Com- 
pany in Boston. He is located at 180 
Federal street. 


99. Charles I. Button, who has been 
studying law in Chicago, is now practic- 
ing in Middlebury. 


‘oo. Miss Grace Ada Ferguson and 
Guy P. Lamson ’oo, were married in New 
York City on Thursday, November 26, 
by the Rev. Otis A. Glazebrook, of Eliz- 
abeth, N. J. A reception was held at the 
home of the groom’s parents in Randolph, 
Vt., on December 1. Mr. and Mrs, Lam- 
son will reside in Banes, Cuba, where Mr. 
Lamson has been engaged in business for 
several years. 


‘oo. A. E. Lovett is Supervising Prin- 
cipal of Public Schools in Hackettstown, 
Na) : 


‘or. George Henderson is principal 
of Lamoille Central Academy and Hyde 
Park Graded Schools at Hyde Park, Vt. 


‘or. C. H. Drown is principal of the 
Stowe High and Graded Schools at 
Stowe, Vt. 


‘02. J. A. Tellier, who is studying law 
in Columbian University at Washington, 
has bee nappointed assistant clerk to the 
Committee on Immigration. Mr. Tellier 
will assume the duties of the office in Jan- 
uary. | 


03. H. J. Adams is studying law in 
the Albany Law School, and is athletic 
director in the Albany Academy, 


Ex-’o4. G. A. Pierce, who is assist- 
ant civil engineer on the B. & M. R. R., 
was in town recently. 


College World. 


Leland Stanford University has room 
for only one more woman, since under 
the rules only 500 are admitted. 

The Cornell University Athletic Asso- 
ciation has engaged a skilled boat-builder 
and will open a shop to manufacture shells 
for other colleges. 


The University Commons at Yale was 
run at a loss of nearly $20,c00 for the 
past academic year, 


The net receipts of the football season 
at Yale amount to $50,000. 


Evidently Harvard is going to adopt 
the Cornell stroke for her crews. F. D. 
Colson, former captain and coxswain at 
Cornell has bee nengaged as head coach 
of the crimson navy. 


Ex-Gov. Drake of Iowa has given $5,- 
000 to start a Bible college in India. He 
had previously given $5,000 each for 
Bible colleges in China and Japan. 

A prize has been offered to that mem- 
ber of the class of 1907 of Dartmouth 
who makes best use of the college library 
from Thanksgiving until June 1, the win- 
ner to be selected by examination, partly 
oral and partly written. The prize of 
$50 is offered by an alumnus of the col- 
lege. 


“Grit makes the man, 

The lack of it the chump; 

The men who win ‘ 

Lay hold, hang on and hump.’—Zz, 


THE EDITOR’S SNAP. 


The editor sat in his easy chair, 
And his chest stuck out and he wore an air 
Richer than any Czar; 


’ And he touched a bell, and he ordered wine, 


Lazier than a Turk, 
And he lolled way back, and he sighed: “It’s 
fine, 
Living so free from work!” 
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“For I don’t have to toil at all,’ said he, 
“Don’t have to hit a stroke! 

My work is all done by my friends, b’gee— 
Work ’till you’d think they’d choke! 

There’s Veritas, Reader and Pluribus, 
Brutus and old Fair Play, 

Admirer and Citizen, Ultimus, 
Toil for me every day! 


“There’s Baltimore, Roland and Walbrook, too, 
Sewers and X Y Z, 
And all the other fellows that do 
The bulk of the work for me; 
They write in a happy variety 
Things that I never could dream, 
Of business, of courts, of society, 
In words that fairly gleam! 


So I don’t have to work a little bit 
Knowing my friends are true. 
The nation? Why, they will take care of it, 
Leaving me naught to do! 
Oh! the editor’s life is the life for me— 
That is the life I’ll keep, 
For the editor’s job is a snap,” said he, 
And dropped, as a babe to sleep!—Ha. 


TO HER. 


Like a candle bright 
On a midsummer night, 
So dost thou gleam. 


As a moth do I 

To thy bright flame fly, 
And am burned 

In a golden dream.—L£z. 


THE AFTER GLOW. 


In the dusky glow of the sunset 
On the shore of the western main 
When the waiting tides crept out of the sea 
The winds sang this low refrain— 
“Oh sorrow is not all sorrow, 
And pain is not all pain, 
There is joy in both and sweetness 
Not loss but infinite gain.” 


The winds swept over the ocean, 
The spray leapt out of the sea, 
And another voice from out the west 
Blew soft on its way to me— 
“Oh love is not all gladness 
There must come the chastening power; 
Only love made whole by sadness 
Can last beyond the hour.” 


The winds chanted low a cadence, 
The tides swept away from the shore; 
From a rift in the western heavens 
There was whispered one message more— 
“Blindly they thread life’s mazes 
These men on the time-old earth; 
But apprentices yet when Death comes 
Without hints of their lives’ true worth.” 


Learn of the tides their meaning, 
Thou mortal of limited sight; 
Find in the winds and waters 
The God of Infinite light. 


The dim-lit glow of the sunset, 

On the shore of the western main; 

Gave place to the purple twilight 
And the tides crept in again.—Ez. 


MYSTERY. 


Where in the seed lies the flower? 

Where in the kernel the grain 

How can the dead husk have power 

With such a splendor of beauty to dower 

Hill height and garden? How, gladdening the 
plain, 

Springs it responsive to sunshine and shower, 

Gold gleam of sun and the rhythm of rain? 

Heart of the universe lies at its heart, 

Bidding it stay or start. 


Where in the seed lies the flower? 

Where in the earth-life, the soul? 

How shall the mortal have power 

Still to rise victor in death’s triumph hour, 
Spurning the bond of earth’s eager control? 
Heart of the universe, live within me— 
Immortality.—EH~2. 


THE UNSUNG SONG. 


A wee song crept within my heart 
One lovely, far-off day,— 
It nestled in the deepest part, 
And there I bade it stay. 
I kept it close from all the world, 
The wee and dainty thing. 
’Twas sweeter than the breath of life,— 
That song I did not sing. 


Sometimes a longing comes to me 
To save it from its night, 

To dress it warm in glowing words 
And let it see the light. 

But the little song will never heed 
The tenderest plea I bring. 

Ah! dearer far than life itself,— 
The songs we cannot sing.—Hz. 


TO THE PASSER-BY. 


Why dash the magic cup aside in wrath 

And taste not of the lethal draught within, 

But pass with streaming hair toward that mad 
goal 

Where press the frantic mass of earthly ones? 

Not we, who idly dream and weave the hours 

In multi-colored fancies, are the least 

Of those who throng the spaces of the earth. 

With thin-slit eyes we watch the mummers 
pass 

In guise of saint, or sinful one perchance, 

Or aught that will enhance by step the gain 

And cause the timid shrink and step aside. 


v ADVERTISEMENTS. 


O foolish ones, there is no first or last! 

We must not all needs pass that gaudy port, 
Bedecked with gems that blind the witless eye. 
Come, drink the cup, and rest with us awhile. 
Time’s lash swings whistling only on his slaves, 
While we with dreamy pause and quiet pace 
In leafy by-paths led, will reach at last 

The wood where rests the soul until the call 
To further wanderings.—£z. 


THE SERF’S SONNET. 


As wearily, I wend my way 
Thro’ soggy fields at break of day, 
I ponder o’er my cruel fate, 
And curse my God with bitter hate 


That I was born unto this rank 

Of menial slave. But then I thank 
Almighty God for this same fate; 

For, if it were to grand estate 

I had been born, as sometimes wished, 
Ne’er would I e’er thy lips have kissed, 
Or known how Sweet it is to be 

Within the sight and touch of thee!—E£z. 
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Editorials. 


HE Centennial Celebration, and esp2c- 
ially the endowment fund, are matters 

of general interest to all Vermonters. The 
Faculty of the University have appointed 
a committee to have the Centennial Com- 
mencement in charge, and one member of 


the Faculty has been detailed to have 
charge of the raising of the million dollar 
All the classes of the 
University are especially interested in the 


endowment fund. 


events of the coming commencement, and 
even the Centennial Class of 1904 has con- 
sented to allow the time-honored, import- 
ant celebration of Class Day to be put out 
of its accustomed place on Monday after- 
noon. In consequence of such a general 
trend of interest, the Cynic has deemed it 
wise to constitute a new department— 
“The Centennial.” The office of this new 
department shall be to further in every 
possible way the success of Vermont’s cen- 
tennial. We rely on the University Cen- 
tennial Committee for much information 
in carrying out the work of this depart- 
ment. Every effort shall be made to se- 
cure and publish facts and plans for the 
committee. This, however, is not all we 
Of course there will 
be reunions of the various classes and 


We de- 
sire to make every one of these events a 


shall attempt to do. 
of the fraternities of the college. 
success. ‘To this end, we shall give from 
time to time any plans for reunions of 
which we may become aware. The alum- 
ni who intend to be present at the cele- 
bration are requested to send their names 
to the Cynic as soon as possible, that a 
directory of those who are coming may be 
In this way many alumni who 
do not expect to be here may be induced 
to attend through the hope of meeting old 


published. 
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classmates and friends. ‘Ihe committee 
will probably see fit to set a time to be 
We shall be 


glad to make announcement of such time, 


devoted to class reunions. 


together with the name and address of the 
member having charge of the reunion of 
each class. Much stress will be placed cn 
the different fraternity reuniors, and the 
Cynic will gladly give publicity to what- 
ever arrangements the several organiza- 
tions shall be pleased to announce. ‘To 
sum it all up, we shall try to arouse the 
true Vermont spirit so that every alumnus 
who can possibly get here will come, and 
everyone who is interested in our Univer- 
sity, whether he can be present at the eon- 
tennial or not, will do his best to support 
the movement financially. Vermont has a 
glorious hundred years behind her--tle 
centennial to be most glorious must be the 
beginning of a century of greater power 
and wider influence. 


FE deprecate the fact that any rumor 

of friction between the Faculty and 
theseniorclass shouldhave been published. 
Such a report had too little fact behind it, 


and was entirely misrepresentative of the - 


good feeling which exists between 
the class of 1904 and the Faculty. Of 
course when the first partial announcement 
was made that there would be another 
event of more general interest to take the 
place of Class Day on Monday afternoon 
of Commencement week, the class mitur- 
ally did not know what to make of the 
proposition. But when further explara- 
tions were heard, the seniors very readily 
voted to give way to something in which 
all classes were interested. 


Perhaps a suggestion would be in order 
just now. Since the Centennial is the 
event in which we are all interested, why 
would it not be a good idea to hold Class 
Day and the other events which are inter- 
esting only to the senior class, during the 
last of the week? ‘Thus no one would be 
crowded, and we all shoull have ample 
time to enjoy as freely as possible our 
Commencement, whic!1 comes but once in 


a lifetime, and our Centennial, which 


comes but once in a hundred years. 


HE, genuine spirit of sportsmanship 
calls upon us to make a decided re- 
monstrance against any such demonstra- 
tion of criticism as was given at the Dart- 
mouth game the other night. We wonder 
why our managers cannot get better home 
games, but we can easily see that no team 
is willing to play in a place where couriesy 
is forgotten. Let us take a brace in th’s 
matter, remembering that the name ‘“Ver- 


mont student” should connote that ccur- 


_tesy which is an esszntial elenent in the 


suce*ssful scholar, athlete and “all round 
man” of to-day. 


Ace 5s 
APS se! 


HE, basketball manager in advertis- 

ing the Dartmouth game placed pos- 
ters on the bulletin boards. Within twenty 
four hours some miscreant had stclen 
them. ‘Miscreant” is too respectable a 
term to apply to a person who commits 
such an act as this. It is customary to 
collect such posters and signs after the 
game or entertainment is past, and no 
one objects 'to that. But when a man 
becomes so small and selfish as to steal a 


poster, advertising the principal game of 
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the season, it is time that he be appre- 
hended and taught a lesson in the rudi- 
ments of college spirit. 


Progress of the Centennial Fund 
Movement. 


The Cynic is very glad to be able to 
inform the alumni and other friends of the 
University that great progress has been 
made in the last few weeks in the Cen- 
tennial Fund movement, especially in the 
line of organization. Although the lists 
of membership of several of the sub-com- 
mittees are not yet completed, in some of 
the cities an organization has already been 
formed and the committee is actively at 
work. It is intended to make the follow- 
ing cities centers of vigorous work, be- 
cause it is in them that we have the largest 
number of alumni, 1. e., Boston, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Faribault 
(Minn.), Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Great- 
er New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, 
Providence, San Francisco, St. Paul and 
Washington. Other cities may be added 
to this list if it seems advisable to do so. 

The Boston committee has already or- 
ganized under the ex-officio chairmanship 
of Charles A. Catlin, °73; and the active 
chairmanship of Prof./Davis R. Dewey’ 79. 
There are, at present, the following mem- 
poet, Granger, 77, Dr. F. T.. 
Kidder, 80, George W. Stone, °84, Dr. 
Edward E.. Hawes, ’86, Carroll W. Doten, 
95, George P. Anderson, ’96, Albert E. 
Lewis, ’97. 

The New York committee has organized 
under the chairmanship of Darwin P. 
Kingsley, °81, and with the following 
members, at present: Robert D. Benedict, 
48, Horatio Loomis, ’76,; Chester B. Mc- 
yaughlin, °79, James R. Wheeler, 80, D. 
P. Kingsley, ’81, G. W. Baker, ’86, Wil- 
lard A. Mitchell, °87, George W. Roberts, 
87, W. C. Flanders, ’go. 

The sub-committee for Buffalo consists 
of Senator H. W. Hill, chairn:an, “76, and 
C. C. Farnham, ’86. 


The Providence committee has been or- 


ganized with Charles A. Catlin, ’73, chair- 
man, E.. C. Bass, 59, and G. W. Benedict, 
oF 

These four committees have already 
planned to enlist the active co-operation of 
all of the alumni of their vicinity, and of 
the ex-Vermonters and friends of ed.ca- 
tion in general, and under the vigorous 
management of their respective chairmen 
they are sure to attain gratifying results. 
For the other cities in our list the organt- 
zation is not yet complete, but the follow- 
ing men have already accepted an invita- 
tion to serve on a sub-commiitee in their 
respective cities: For Chicago, Professor 
John Dewey, ’79, and Horace Kk. Tenney, 
’80; for Denver, Mr. John H. Denison, 
’77: for Minneapolis, Mr. James W. Grif- 
fin, °73; for Philadelphia, Messrs. Chas. 
A. Converse, ’69, Ralph L. Hayes. ‘86, and 
Joseph D. Allen, ’93; for San Franc’sco 
and vicinity, Dr. Thos. W. Huntington, 
’7t, and Rev. John Buckham, ’85; for St. 
Paul, Hiram F. Stevens, ’70, and for 
Washington, William A. Orton, '97. In 
these cities the personnel of the comm:t- 
tees will probably be definitely deterniined 
within a few days, and the committees or- 
ganized. ‘The Cynic will publish in each 
issue progress of the work in the various 
sub-committees and in the movement as a 
whole. 

That the U. V. M. movement to raise 
a million dollars is pretty generally 
known throughout the country is evident 
from references to it in the newspapers 
all over the land. Of course, the various 
papers of Vermont circulating through- 
out the state have noted this important 
movement and the leading papers of 
New York, Boston and elsewhere, such 
as the New York Tribune and the Bes- 
ton Transcript and the Boston Globe, 
and many others, have brought to the 
attention of their readers in a half column 
or more the important facts contained in 
the brocure recently published. The ex- 
tent to which this movement of ours is 
known will perhaps be best appreciated 
from the following facts. There has come 
into our hands, merely by chance, a copy 
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of the Sunday Oregonian of Portland, 
Oregon. Here we find an article, headed 
“The Centennial of a small College.” In 
a notice of over a column in length we 
find an article of the history of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, the names of many 
of its famous Alumni, and an account of 
the present prosperous condition of the 
college. A quotation from this extract, 
showing the way in which we are regard- 
ed by our friends of the far west, we 
think will be interesting: | 

“In these days of big universities the 
story of the success of this little old unt- 
versity, which started off in the Vermont 
woods a century ago, is worthy of being 
told. It is a story of bitter struggle with 
adversity, with financial difficulties that 
ought to be interesting to the small col- 
leges on the Pacific Slope that have no 
millionares to lean upon for existence. 

The subscriptions that sustained this 
little college in its days of trial were 
given chiefly by the people of the little 
town of Burlington and the vicinity in 
1804 and 1825. In 1834 the citizen's 
subscribed $26,000 to furnish the Uni- 
versity with a library, a generous con- 
tribution for an inland country town of 
but 4,000 population. The New Eng- 
land Yankee has many faults, but he has 
education. 

The money was well invested, for with 
less than 2,000 graduates in one hundred 
years the University of Vermont has 
turned out a very large proportion of 
eminent and useful men. 

This is the story of a little old college 
that started off in the woods of Vermont 
in 1804. It has survived; it prospers to- 
day, not because Vermont has erown 
very rich or populous, but it has pros- 
pered because the wisdom and self sacri- 
fice of its teachers have been gratefully 
remembered by the sons of this little 
college in every state, from New Eneland 
to Oregon and California. How far a 
light the little candle of this little old col- 
lege has thrown from the pines of New 


England to the pines and mines of the 
Pacific Slope!’ 


SUBSCRIBTIONS OF THE TRUSTEES TO THE 
CENTENNIAL ENDOWMENT FUND. 
Although no appeals for subscribtions 
were made until after the publication of 
the brocure, which was issued a little over 
a month ago, there have been many res- 
ponses to the recent request for contri- 
butions. Prompt to come to the assis- 


tance of the University are the members 


of the Board of Trustees. Almost all 
of them have already sent in their pledges. 
Exclusive of the fifty thousand dollar 
subscription made by Mr. John H. Con- 
verse 61, the total begins to be very gra- 
tifying. In the list there are three sub- 
scriptions of five thousand dollars each. 
Those of smaller amounts also represent 
a like generosity. 

The Cynic hopes to present to its 
readers in a succeeding issue the indivi- 
dual amounts subscribed. 


Che Oxford Scholarship. 


The announcement that at an early date 
the University will award the Rhodes’ 
scholarship at Oxford to which it is en- 
titled, should attract the interest of every 
student, who feels that he is eligible to this 


scholarship, both as to the university at 


which it is tenable and as to the desirabil- 
ity of accepting it. 

The University of Oxford is really a 
collection of twenty-one separate and dis- 
tinct, colleges, each one of which decides 
for itself what shall go on within its walls, 
whom it shall admit, and what shall be the 
standard of admission. In view of this, 
one is not surprised to learn that the sev- 
eral colleges differ radically among them- 
selves. Some are very rich, others very 
poor; some are comparatively large, hav- 
ing three or four hundred students, while 
others are very small; some have exces- 
sively high entrance requirements, others 
very low. A student once he gains admis- 
sion to a college is rated with that col- 
lege. He looks to it for maintenance and 
instruction, wears its colors, rows in its 
boat in contests with the other colleges, 
and plays on its cricket team. ‘The uni- 


ne 
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versity is simply an association of the sev- 
eral colleges for their mutual benefit, and is 
really composed of their alumni. It has 
charge of matters intercollegiate, conducts 
the examinations and confers the degrees. 
Thus while each college is in a sense a law 
unto itself, it is in some respects under the 
supervision of the university, and its stu- 
dents must attain to the standard set by 
the university in order to graduate. 

In general the education provided at 
Oxford is substant al'y the same as that 
which is given in the classical courses of 
our leading American universities. It is 
perhaps more cultural and less practical 
than that usually offered in this country. 
Fewerelectives are availableand less scope 
is given to science and modern studi:s than 
is the case here, while the classical discip- 
line and humanities are more in vogue 
than with us. 

A striking peculiarity of the English 
system is the practice of allowing the stu- 
dent to choose between two widely differ- 
ent courses of study for his degree. Those 
who desire the pleasures and: benefits of 
university life, but do not care for the 
pains and rewards of scholarship may take 
a “pass course,’’ which is considerably be- 
low the standard of the course required 
for graduation from the classical course 
of our great American universities. For 
the men who are in the university for busi- 
ness and are willing to suffer the severest 
trials of scholarship an “honor course’’ is 
provided, which is somewhat higher than 
the standard for the A. B. degree in the 
American universities. ‘Thus a man can 
go through Oxford and get his A. B. hon- 
orably, and yet do comparatively little of 
what we would call real study; or he can 
go in for honors in which case as the 
reputation which his efforts bring him is 
high the work required is correspondingly 
arduous. 

The scholarship which is offered to the 
students of Vermont entitles the holder to 
a three years’ course at Oxford Univer- 
sity, for which a yearly allowance of 
$1500 is Braviced. This annual allowance 


is larger than many a Vermont student 
spends on his entire college course. It 
will enable the Rhodes scholar to live like 
a gentleman in an institution which is pre- 
eminently devoted to the education of gen- 
tlemen in the English sense, 

If he 1s fortunate enough to secure quar- 
ters within the walls of one of the col- 
leges he will be served by the “servant” 
who will wake him in the morning and 
serve his breakfast, and see him safely 
stowed away in bed at night. He will be 
provided by his college with a tutor, who 
will be his associate and advisor and 
friend. He may go to the lectures if he 
pleases, entertain his gentlemen friends in 
the morning at breakfast and his lady 
friends and their chaperons at tea in the 
afternoon. He will be expected to choose 
one of the accepted forms of exercise, and 
to devote a liberal portion of his time to 
this chosen sport. He will be encouraged 
to go for long walks about the neighboring 
country, and to promenade in the college 
gardens, or bask in the quiet of some 
chosen spot which may soon come to be 
looked upon as his individual claim: And 
continually and whenever he goes about 
Oxford he will be surrounded by an at- 
mosphere of beauty and repose and schol- 
arship which will permeate to his inmost 
being. The great names of England's 
mighty statesmen and orators and writers 
and preachers will be his daily compan- 
ions, and the ivy-covered walls which 
echoed to their foctsteps will call to mind 
the associations of Oxford’s seven hun- 
dred years of existence, which 1s bound 
up so closely with the great events in the 
history of the British nation. 

To the Vermont man, inured to the rig- 
ors of compulsory attendance at recita- 
tions, who has perhaps been obliged to pay 
his own way through college or exist 
within the limits of the narrowest econ- 
omy, the Oxford described above will ap- 
pear like the Elysian Fields of ease and 
repose and culture, quite in contrast to our 
strenuous American universities—a place 
where one is occupied with sports and so- 
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ciety and contemplation; and does his 
studying between whiles if ie can, or dur- 
ing his vacations. 

There is, however, another side to the 
picture which ought to be presented to the 
American student. If the Oxford man’s 
liberty in regard to study is extended, he 
never can forget that a day of reckon.ng 
is coming when he must appear before the 
university authorities for examination. 
Moreover his freedom in respect to his 
personal conduct is curtailed in a manner 
which would not be endured in an Anieri- 
can university. He is expected to attend 
religious exercises in his college chapel at 
least four mornings each week, and must 
be within the college gates every night ct 
9.30 o clock or suffer a fine, and an absenc? 
until after 12 o'clock is punisiel by dis- 
missal. He is continually hedged about 
and governed by traditions and conven- 
tions which are all but intolerable from 
our standpoint. 

With the situation thus before him it 
would seem as if the average junior in 
the University of Vermcnt might well 
hesitate before deciding to avai! hiruself of 
this scholarship, even though it carrie; 
with it a bonus of $1500 a year. 

As has been shown, the course of stucy 
offered is not essentially superior to thit 
which may be had at most of our Ameri- 
can universities, and is in many respe-ts 
inferior to those available in the larger in- 
stitutions of this country and France and 
Germany. It is essentially rooted to the 
past, and is admittedly narrow and an- 
tagonistic to the spirit of research and in- 
vestigation so characteristic of modern 
“higher education’ in the United States 
and on the continent. That it gives cul- 
ture and polish of a certain kind one can- 
not deny, but we may seriously qitestion 
whether it is the kind of culture demanded 
by our modern work-a-day exis’ence. 
Here in this country we are demanding 
more and more a scheme of education de- 
signed to fit men for the sterner duties of 
life; whereas it is doubtful whether the 
course of study offered at Oxford is su't- 
able for any but those who have sufficient 


means to maintain them after they leave 
college, and it has even been suggested 
that a general acceptance of the scholar- 
ships would only serve to increase the col- 
onies of expatriated Americans now re- 
siding in the capitals of Europe or merely 
prove to be a means of educating a num- 
ber of select Americans to serve as teach- 
ers or preachers or politicians in Eng- 
land. 

These objections begin to disappear, 
however, when one looks beneath the sur- 
face. A Boer commander and a minister 
of France were educated at Cambridge, 
and yet returned to do valuable service for 
their native lands. Does our American 
patriotism spring from less stern stuff? Is 
it a hot-house plant to be coddled and 
nourished here at home; or is it able to 
stand in the face of the culture and refine- 
ment of Oxford and the ariscocracy of 
Europe, and yet not sacrifice one iota of 
its pristine vigor? The answer is obvious. 
The young man who secures one of these 
scholarships is a fortunate youth. He 
will have to learn to submit to some 
things, it is true; but he will, at the end 
of his college course, have had an oppor- 
tunity to study the two greatest civiliza- 
tions of our times at first hand, to mingle 
with the elect of both nations on terms of 
intimacy, and to assimilate the best that 
each has to offer. He should return to 
his native land broadened in ttiman sym- 
pathy and tolerance—a better man and 
a truer American, 


D. M. WAISH. 


Why the Young Women should go 
into the Gymnasium. 


To a privileged few this question of 
the young women’s use of the gymnasium 
is not a new one, for the freshnien-sopho- 
more theme writers, English instructors 
and the “Gym.” committee hive consid- 
ered every phase of the subject. But, 
since about eighty themes from the wo- 
men alone, lengthy themes and embar- 
rassing personal interviews have all failed 
in their object, there remains but this one 
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appeal to the unbiased julgment of the 
powers that be. To atgue “ne-essity o! 
exercise” is to relegate our readers to the 
dark ages. That is an autcmatic truth. 
But there are other phases of the ques- 
tion, namely: What does the college owe 
the young women and what does it owe 
itself ? 

When one enters a college one does no: 
expect merely intellectual training. ‘here 
are other considerations leside mental 
improvement, equally essential in the 
search for an education. ‘The moral and 
physical natures need a proportionate at- 
tention. In reality the intellect is only 
the means, not the end, of a true educa- 
tion. The most brilliant student with no 
moral stamina to sustain his book learn- 
ing is not worthy of emulation. The 
seventeenth century emaciated grind is 
an object of abhorrence rather than of 
veneration, in this eminently practical age. 
In all separate colleges for men: and 
women these three aspects of a true edu- 
cation are dealt with in a judicial man- 
ner. Fortunately nearly all co-educa- 
tional colleges see the necessity of this 
threefold development, and meet the re- 
quirements as best they can. What col- 
lege would be held in high repute if the 
morals of its student body were allowed 
to become weakened and geverally cor- 
rupt? What man’s college would be 
high in the list of leading colleges if 
there were no athletics in its curriculum? 
To be more specific, what would “Ver- 
mont” do if the flickering flame of ath- 
letic zeal were entirely extinguished? ‘The 
college recognizes its obligation to the 
men, and meets it generously. Why, in 
all common sense, does not, not an equal 
but proportionate obligation rest on the 
colleges in its relation to the girls? 

The college owes something to the 
young woman in search of this threefold 
education. It recognizes the demand as 
far as the intellectual and moral phases 
are concerned, and certainly fulfills its 
obligation. What about the physical? 
When a woman goes to any college she 
has a right to expect that every facility 


within reasonable limits will be at her dis- 
posal, whereby she may make the best 
use and application of her ability. To 
this end, ‘‘Vermont’ gives her the use of 
the Science Hall and Library, but not the 
Gymnasium. If the giris did not make 
good use of these opportunities, there 
might be more ground for refusing sys- 
tematic physical exercise. On the suppo- 
sition that “the greater the opportunity 
the greater the responsibility,’ the young 
women feel that they have a right to, and 
can measure up to the privileges of a 
gymnasium. 

It is not fair to the ycung women to 
ask them to compete with the men, and 
yet deny them that most important and 
essential factor of good  scholarship— 
means of maintaining good health. In 
reality the women undergo a more rig- 
orous testing, for they have not as many 
outside interests whereby they may plead 
for privileges. The simple fact that 
within the past two years three women 
have left this college victims of tubercu- 
losis, ought to be enough proof to war- 
rant a serious consideration of this sub- 
ject. No advocates were more eager for 
gymnasium privileges than these three, 
for they knew the necessity of, and in a 
large measure paid dearly for, the absence 
of systematic exercise. 

No Phi Beta Kappa 
has ruined her health in winning 
her key is acredit to any institution. 
People call her foolish in letting her am- 
bition run away with her reason. Does 
not the reflection fall on the college which 
permits such proceedings? No one with 
proper exercise and sleep can work too 
hard—it is impossible! : 

If this question were something new, 
a mere fad or whim, there might be some 
reasonableness in not considering it. 
Since, however, it means but a temporary 
financial burden, it seems as if the last 
and only honest objection were done away 
with. Without going into architectural 
details, suffice it to say, few gymnasiums 
are so well appointed for the use of both 
young men and young women as this one 


woman who 
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is. Other colleges do not all have two 
instructors, sO we need not expect any 
additional expense in the maintenance of 
a second supervisor. Within three years 
the fees from the young women would 
pay for all immediate expenditures, and 
after that, these same fees would Le a 
source of profit. 

There is another side to the quest.on, 
which may not admit of as lengthy dis- 
cussion, but which is neveriheless equally 
essential in this consideration of the gym- 
nasium. What does the college owe it- 
self? In the first place the college should 
be abreast with the advance spirit of the 
college world. Other colleges and even 
preparatory schools recognize and meet 
the demands for physical exerc'se. The 
“Vermont” woman must stand an un- 
prejudiced comparison wiih the woman 
of other colleges such as Vassar or Smith. 


‘Vermont’ is loath to take an inferior .- 


place in relation to other co-leges, yet, 
it defeats its Own purposes when it re- 
fuses to provide means whereby this com- 
parison may not be invidious to itself. 
“Vermont” naturally looks to its gradu- 
ates for recruits. The girl who feels this 
lack in the college curriculum could not 
conscientiously persuade another girl to 
miss in this college what she might find 
elsewhere. It is a lamentable fact that 
this deficiency is felt to such a degree that 
young women turn from ‘‘Vermont”’ even 
when their preferences lie in this direc- 
tion. The girl with the ‘‘delicate air’’ is 
not a good advertisement for any college. 
While I do not mean that “Vermont” 
girls have this “air,” one more spirited and 
athletic would be a better representative 
of the type “Vermont” is capable of send- 
ing from its halls. Nowhere is this more 
painfully apparent than at the great stu- 
dent conferences, where “Vermont’’ girls 
have absolutely no part in the general 
athletics. On these occasions athletics 
hold a large share of attention and inter- 
est. ‘To have no part or lot in such exer- 
cises, makes the Vermont girls feel that 
they have not received all their due, and 


that the college is not making a favorable 
impression. 

Thus the college has a twofold object 
in the question of the gymnasium. First, 
a duty to the young women in pursuit of 
the threefold education; secondly, a duty 
to itself in seeing to it that this education 
is such as to recommend itself to young 
women, and such as shall place it in rival 
relations to other colleges. “Vermont” 
is capable and resourceful enough, while 
the advantages gained would more than 
compensate the dollars and cents expended 
in this cause. In the administration of 
the endowment fund we hope this consid- 
eration will not be overlooked. 


Periodicals in the Library. 


Periodicals subscribed for by the Li- 
brary during 1904 are the same as last 
year, except that the /ntercollegian is sub- 
stituted for Association Men and Power 
for Machinery. Additions are the 
World's Work, the Saturday financial edi- 
tion of ‘the New York Evening Post, and 
the new Sritish Journal of Psychology. 

A list of the periodicals expected to be 
currently received both at the- Fletcher 
and University libraries has been placed 
with the diagram of the library, opposite 
the librarian’s office. This, together 
with the List of Bound Volumes of Peri- 
odicals Indexed in Poole’s Index, to be 
found with Poole’s Index, and the card 
catalogue, ought to give full information 
to any one as to the perio‘licals in the 
library. 


Reunion of New England Alumni 
Association. 


The twelfth annual reunion and dinner 
of the New England Alumni Association 
of the University will be held at Hotel 
Vendome, Friday evening, January 15th, 
1904. In view of the fact that this is the 
University Centennial-Year Reunion, an 
exception will be made by observing it 
as ‘Ladies’ Night.” 
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A reception will be held at five o’clock 
and dinner will be served at six o'clock. 
The President and Dean of the medical 
faculty will bring greetings from the Uni- 
versity. 


Basket Ball. 


~The following schedule has been ar- 
ranged for the present season. In addi- 
tion there will be six class games, which 
are not yet definitely scheduled. It 1s 
possible also that the schedule as it stands 
now may be altered somewhat: 

Dec. 16—Dartmouth at Hanover, N. H. 

Jan. 12—Dartmouth at Burlington. 
“15—Norwich Univ. at Northfield, Vt. 
“ 176—Andover at Andover, Mass. 

18—Cushing at Ashburnham, Mass. 

19—Mass. State at Amherst, Mass. 
“ 20—Y. M. C. A. at Brattleboro, Vt. 
‘““ 20—Mass, State at Burlington. 

Feb. 16—27th Sep. Co. at Malone, N. Y. 
“ 17—Potsdam Normal at Potsdam, 
| re ,. 

“ 18—st. Lawrence at Canton, N.. Y. 
“ 19—40th Sep. Co. at Ogdensburg, 
Kies 


e 


“cc 


“ 26—Norwich Univ. at Burlington. 
Mch. to—St. Lawrence at Burlington. 
R. F. Patterson, ’04, Manager. 


DARTMOUTH 23, VERMONT 6. 


Vermont opened the basket-ball season 
December 16, by playing Dartmouth at 
Hanover. Although the ’Varsity has had 
but little practice, they put up a fast game, 
the score at the end of the first half being 
9-3. In the second half the ’Varsity 
weakened and Dartmouth scored more 
readily. ‘The final score was Dartmouth 
23, Vermont 6. 

For Dartmouth, Rix and Bankart play- 
ed a fast game, while Black and Barlow 


excelled for Vermont. The line-up: 
Vermont. Dartmouth, 
Foge, 7 Rix 
Barlow, Forwards. Ryder 
Peck, Centre. Daly 
Black, Bankart 
Clark, Saiels. McGrail 


Goals from field, Black, Barlow, Clark, 
Dale 2, McGrail 5, Rix 3. Goals from 
free throws, Rix 3. 

Twenty minute halves. 


DARTMOUTH 3, VERMONT 12. 


The ’Varsity won the first home game 
of the season January 12th by defeating 
Dartmouth—12-3. The game was bril- 
liant, replete with some passing and diff- 
cult shots. The guarding was especially 
fine, there being scarcely a chance for a 
free shot. 

The game started in a whirlwind fash- 
ion. Dartmouth secured the ball and by 
excellent passing carried it down under 
their goal, but they could not get a chance 
for a shot. ‘Two fouls by Fogg in quick 
succession gave Dartmouth a chance and 
the score was Dartmouth 2, Vermont o. 
The ball went back and forth across the 
hall until near the end of the half, Clark 
shot a basket for Vermont. Russ scored 
another point on a foul and the half ended 
with Dartmouth leading, 3-2. 

Almost at the beginning of the second 
half, Peck got away from his man for a 
second, just long enough to get the second 
goal for Vermont. Vermont was playing 
faster than in the first half, while her op- 
ponents seemed to be winded. Each side 
missed a chance on a foul and then Black 
shot two baskets in quick succession. 
Dartmouth missed two chances to score. 
Vermont got the ball and by quick passing 
carried it down under the basket and Fogg 
shot the goal. Clark made the final score 
just before time was called. Final score 
Dartmouth 3, Vermont 12. 

From a Vermont standpoint, the game 
was most satisfactory. The play was 
hard and fast and clean. The officiating 
was prompt and fair, and left no oppor- 
tunity for kicking. There is only one 
thing to be regretted, the unfortunate 
hissing at one or two times during the 
game. It was absolutely unnecessary. 
In fact it is never under any conditions 
called for. It is uncourteous and unfair, 
and gives us a name among other colleges 
we cannot afford to get. Teams that 
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come here are composed of gentlemen, 
and they expect to meet gentlemen, and 
receive gentlemanly treatment. It can- 
not be that this kind of muckerism is the 
general sentiment of the college, but only 
of a few. Let us hope they are freshmen 
for they can learn better. 
The team lined up as follows: 


Dartmouth. Vermont. 
RASS AT. Lee pee eee PGT N te leleseasea | gag 
Hobart tealer. ewww ie eee banlOw, ol. tt: 
Grubenstein Cat See ae ee Peck, c 
McGrail Rydenn hace eeu lark, |p. 
ARO eh ht OM ip oy RAMs eyo terehe ce lack, er. 1: 


| 
Goals from field, Clark, 2; Black, 2; 
Fogg, Peck. 
Goals on fouls, Russ, 3. 
Referee, Appleton. Umpires, Ryder, 
McGrail. 20 minutes halves. 


Sigma Phi Convention. 


The 77th annual convention of the Sig- 
ma Phi Society was held at the Waldo.f 
Astoria, on the afternoon of January 4. 
The reunion and banquet was held in the 
Astor Gallery of the Waldorf in the even- 
ing. ‘Those from the Alpha of Vermont 
who were present were: R. D. Benedict 
0; B. 1. Benedict55)7J4-)" Allens’62, 
Wyllys Benedict ’76, F. N. Lewis °79, 
FE, G. Benedict ’81, C. L. Barstow 80, 
J.D. Benedict 93, M. 5. Allen ’95, ‘J. T. 
 ftearns 700,8 Ja Co Lorrey 98,°C2S.-Van 
Patten ‘98, J. G. Currier ’o1, Nelson 
Kellogg ’o02, G. P. Auld ’02, J. S. Wright 
03, O. H. Presbrey ex-’05, A. E. Pope 
04, E. H. Mott ’o5, and P. de N. Bur- 
rowes ’06. 


Debate. 


Only eight men presented themselves 
for the first trial debate, on Wednesday 
evening, January 6th. As this was the 
number to be chosen at this trial, no 
debate was held. On the 13th the debat- 
ing team will be selected at the final trial. 
The committee to choose the team is 
President Buckham, Prof. Tupper, and 


Dr. Mixter. ‘The eight men who are 
trying for the team are Walsh ’o4, 
Wheeler ’04, Sherburne ’04, Sargent ’04, 
Perkins ’05, Colodny ’o5, Perry ’06, and 
Wood ’o6. Four men will be chosen, 
three to compose the team and one alter- 
nate. The debate will probably occur 
at Lewiston, Me., April 29th. 


Entrance Prizes. 


The entrance examination. prizes of 
$25 in gold to each winner were awarded 
December 17th, by President Buckham. 
In making the presentation he said that 
the object of giving the prizes was to 
encourage a first-class preparation for 
college in the high school and academy ; 
also to help keep the preparatory schools 
in touch with the college. It is hard for 
the smaller high schools to compete with 
the large academies; and they are entitled 
to much credit for the creditable show’ ng 
they make, in the students they send up 
to the college. The students from the 
small schools have done very well in the 
prize examinations. The prize in Latin 
was given Henry F. Rustedt from Rich- 
ford HighSchool and Brigham Academy, 
Miss Helen Douglass of St. Johnsbury 
Academy won the Greek prize. The 
winner of the Mathematics prize was 
Charles W. Ingalls of Fair Haven High 
School. Honorable mention in Greek 
was given to Miss Mary F. Joslyn; in 
Mathematics, to Glenn K. Bailey, E. H. 
Ordway, Miss Gertrude E. Strong, and 
G. S. Wheatley. No honorable mention 
was announced in Latin, but Professor 
Goodrich in class gave the five next 
below Mr. Rustedt in the following order : 
Woodward, Miss Joslyn, Miss Douglass, 
McGinnis, and Miss Hall. | 


Locals. 


Mr. C. G. Pringle and his assistant 
have returned from Mexico. We hope 
to have a report from him for the Cyntc.- 
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Several of the medical students aire 
availing themselves of gymnasium priv- 
ileges. 


The old chemical laboratory in the 
“Mill” has been rejuvenated for the Med- 
ical department. 


Pictures of the basketball squad and 
last season’s track team were taken De- 
cember 15th, by Cutler at his studio. 


Mr. Cloudman has made a regulation 
that all absences from gymnasium ex- 
ercises must be made up on Saturday 
afternoons only, from 1 to 6 o'clock. 


C. B. Kimball, ex-’05, has visited the 
students in behalf of Cutler the photo- 
oerapher and has secured many | orders 
for a cut-rate offer. Many of the juniors 
will patronize him this year. 


The Cynic Board sat at Gauvin’s stu- 
dio Saturday, for the Ariel picture. At 
a meeting of the association held Friday, 
Walsh ’04, and Miss M. E.. Durfee were 
elected to the vacant positions on the 


board. 


The ’o06 football sweaters are the 
“swellest’ thing out. They are white 
golf sweaters with green ’06. Green 
hats with a combination of green and 
white ‘06 were given Cap‘. Grow and 
those who played both years. 


At a class meeting of the freshmen, 
Dec. 16th, S. F. White was elected bas- 
ketball manager, and the following com- 
mittee was selected to draw up a consti- 
tution for the class: H. S. Read, Covey, 
Pattridge, Fairchild, and Miss Hall. 


The Agricultural Club was addressed 
Monday evening, Dec. 14, by Professor 
Mixter, who took for his sibject, ‘The 
Relations between the City and the 
Country.” The address was listened to 
witht close attention and was a careful 
and thoughtful discussion of existing con- 
ditions. 


The sophomores have elected Woodman 
manager of the class basketball team, and 


Clark, captain. They elected the follow- 
ing sophomore hop committee: Wood- 
ward, chairman, Putnam,  Kanney, 
Church, and Miss Morse. ‘The class pipe 
committee is Peck, Irish, Putnam, and 
Reade. 


The ’o5 class track-team, which won 
last years athletic meet in the gymna- 
sium, was photographed at Burnham's 
studio, Jan. 7th. The memtes of the 
team were Willey, manager, Norwood, 
captain, Fogg,’ Barrett, Hagar, Clark, 
Chatfield, Wyman, Wright, Bassett, 
Newton, and Mott. 


Appleton ’07, has been cf great se vie 
to the basketball team since the prac ice 
began, by aciing as referee or umpire 
each day, while the cand:datcs are on the 
floor. He is thoroughly acquainted with 
the rules, and gives the men a taste of the 
penalties. for fouls. Such _ disciphne 
would have been very helpful last year. 


The freshmen football sweaters have 
made their appearance; they are plain 
blue with gold 07. The following men 
have received them: Waterman, man- 
ager; McGinnis, captain;. Campbell, 
Clark, Andreani, Swasey, M. H. Rice, 
Frank, H. S. Read, Wood, J. R. White, 
Lamberton, Owens, Kendall, and Covey. — 


Professor Stuart took the group picture 
of the Agricultural students at the Ex- 
periment Station, December 17th. It is 
hoped that the next legislature will make 
an appropriation for the construction of 
a new agricultural building, as the old 
building is becoming inadequate for the 
increasing number of students and the 
experimental work of the station. 


A recent addition to the Billings Libra- 
ry is the complete set of the e’ectrical 
volumes, seven in number, from the libra- 
ry of technology, published by the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools of 
Scranton, Pa. ‘Thee volumes are con- 
sidered by experts to be the best compil- 
ation on the subject in print and are free 
from the higher mathematics. ‘They will 
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prove of great interest to those interested 
in the subject of electricity. 


The Civil Engineering Club met 
December 12th and elected officers for 
the ensuing year as follows: Charles H. 
Pierce:O4, president ; Te Re -Bartetcs Obs 
vice-president ; J. C. Kirley ‘04, secretary ; 
T. H. G. O’Halloran ’o4, treasurer; J. H. 
Ayres ’04, J. P. Johnson ’os, and L,. G. 
Carleton ’06, executive committee. Mr. 
Brett and Mr. Chandler were elected 
honorary members. 


Military Drill. 


Capt. Lawrence S. Miller, Artillery 
Corps, U. S. A., who has been detailed 
by the War Department to take charge 
of the University battalion, has just re- 
ported to President Buckham for duty. 
He has recently returned from the Phi- 
lippines. Capt. Miller was for three 
years a student at Vermont, leaving to 
accept an appointment to West Point. 


College Meeting. 


At a college meeting held Decembcr 
16th, Everett S. Towne ’05, was e'e ted 
football manager, and H. G. Fuller ’05, 
assistant manager. The students voted 
to have a Kake Walk sometime after 
Midyear. ‘The president was empowered 
to appoint a committee to arrange for the 
Kake Walk, and appointed the following: 
Clement ’04, chairman, Jarvis, Med., ’04, 
Wheeler ’04, Gove ’04, Barrett ’05, Wil- 
ley ’o5, Mitchell, Med., ’06, Thompson 
06, Black ’o6, and Covey 07. 


Foot Ball Captain. 


L. H. Newton ’o5, has been elected 
football captain for next year’s Varsity 
team. The choice is a good one. “Joe” 
has played for three years on the Varsity 
at left half and full back. He is a con- 
sistent ground gainer and is strong on the 


defensive. He puts lots of life into his 
play and will get out a winning team if 
it is possible. Capt. Newton fitted for 
college at Montpelier Seminary and 
Vermont Academy. He is five feet, 
eleven inches tall, and weighs one hun- 


‘dred and eighty pounds. 


‘“‘Rash-House.’’ 


The ‘“‘hash house” started up for the 
remainder of the year, on Dec. 1oth, with 
about thirty boarders. The committee 
in charge are Shaw ’04, Leach ‘04, and 
Bickford ‘o5. They have engaged the 
services of Mr. Marshall of Waterbury, 
an experienced boarding house keeper, 
who looks after the kitchen work, while 
student waiters are employed. Leach ’04, 
is head waiter. Much satisfaction is 
expressed at the excellent board provided. 
At present there are over fifty patrons 
with the number increasing each week. 


Debating Team Chosen. 


As a result of the trial debate on Wed- 
nesday evening, the team to represent 
Vermont against Bates was chosen as 
follows: 

PRINCIPALS. 


Daniel M. Walsh 1904, 
Henry O. Wheeler, Jr. 1904 
Ralph F. Perry 1906. 


ALTERNATE. 
Lee H. Hulett. 190g: 


Rew England Alumni. 


The New England Alumni Association 
held a dinner at the Vendome, Friday 
evening, Jan. 15. President Buckham 
and Prof. G. E. Howes attended. One 
of the topics discussed was the coming 
Commencement and the Endowment 
Fund. Very encouraging progress was 
reported. 
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TO ROBERT BROWNING. 
By The Cynic. 


Inspired, visionary architect, 

Whose proud Castilian palaces of thought, 

Of flimsy, atmospheric shadow wrought, 

Are with the imagery of fancy deck’t, 

Possessor of chimeric intellect. 

Which sees what is not, and what is, sees not— 

To thee, of all the dreamers most besought, 

I bring this humble tribute of respect. 

With thee I roam, from chains of logic free, 

And soar to seventh heavens of delight, 

Enjoying marvelous felicity, 

Perusing thy abstractions recordite, 

The bounds of intellectual domain 

Are found within the confines of thy brain. 
—Thomas Roth. 


a 


SUE EE SPE Se aE 
Hiram Addison Gillett. 


53, Judge Hiram Addison Gillett, 
of Valparaiso, Ind., passed away at noon 
of Dec. 16, 1903. He was taken ill 
Saturday night, having contracted a 
severe cold, which finally developed into 
pneumonia. His only son, Judge John 
H. Gillett, arrived from Indianapolis a 
short time before his father’s death. 

Judge Gillett was born in, or near, 
Richmond, Vt. His birth date is March 
19, 1831. He obtained his preparation 
for college at Potsdam, N. Y., and en- 
tered the University in 1849. A year 
after his graduation he began the study 
of law in Buffalo, N. Y., and was admit- 
ted to the bar in 1858. After five years’ 
practice in Buffalo, he removed to Val- 
paraiso, which became his permanent 
abode. In 1868 he was elected judge of 
the court of common pleas, having juris- 
diction over six counties, and was re- 
elected four years later. When this 
office was abolished in 1873, the Gover- 
nor made him judge of the Dake-Porter- 
Starke circuit court, a post to which he 
received an election subsequently, and 
held the office for a term of six years. At 
the end of this period he took up the prac- 
tice of the law again, adding to his duties 
those of a member of the faculty of the 
Northern Indiana Law School. He en- 
joyed an enviable reputation as a citizen 


and an officer of the law, and was known 
as a sincere, direct, positive man. 

Mr. Gillett was married in 1857 to Miss 
Helen L. Still of Buffalo. Of this union 
two children were born, the judge just 
mentioned, a resident of Hammond, Ind., 
and a member of the Supreme Court of 
the State, and Mrs. Elmer E. Muiiler of 
Valparaiso. 

The death of Judge Gilletie’s wife, 
about six months ago, deprived him of the 
support and the solace of his life. Writ- 
ing to a classmate under date of June 17, 
1903, he says: “Last Friday we laid away 
the lifeless body of my wife, after nearly 
three months of suffering on her part and 
of anxiety on mine. ‘Thus is rudely 
broken the loving marital companionship 
of nearly forty-six years. Of course my 
going to commencement (for his fiftieth 
anniversary) is out of the question. I 
suppose the “boys” would hardly recog- 
nize me now, so different from the harum- 
scarum I was in college. The whole as- 
pect of the world is changed, and more 
and more so, as the links that bind to 
earth are severed one by one. | suppose 
I have had my fair measure of worldly 
success, but the one ‘pleasing prospect’ 
before me is set forth with divine cer- 
tainty in I Thess. 4:14-18. If the few 
remaining members of the class of '53 get 
together kindly read this and 2 Cor. 5 :18- 
21 to them as my parting words, reading 
the passages named in their connection 
from the old book itself.” 

This citation is made here, partly that 
the message which could not be delivered 
to the class, as they were none of them 
present,-may at last reach its destination. 

Judge Gillett was a member of the 
Sigma Phi Society. 


A NOCUOUS DESUETUDE. 


A city once had a fire company 

With an engine too fractious to po. 
The sight of the fire, 

a Seemed the water to tire, 

For nothing could force it to go. 


—Thomas Roth. 
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William Porter Pierson. 


’29. William Porter Pierson, our eld- 
est brother—if we do not choose to regard 
him rather as a father—celebrated the 
ninety-second anniversary of his birthday 
on the 8th of last month. And one of 
the ways in which he signalized the event 
was by expressing on that day to one of 
his friends in the old college a big box 
containing a half bushel or more of the 
ears of the finest pop-corn the present 
writer ever set eyes on. Of course the 
corn was grown on the land of the giver. 
The recipient was authorized to dispose 
of the explosive material as he might see 
fit to, but a hint was given that other 
members of the faculty might properly 
share in the testing of its quality. It was 
promptly distributed according to the 
donor’s wishes, but only one report of its 
merits can be given here. The writer’s 
experiments were highly satisfactory, and 
he recommends the Vermont Experiment 
Farm to test it next summer, and See if 
this exceptionally large and handsome va- 
riety is not suited to the New England 
soil and summers. 

At his “Evergreen Home” in Onarga, 
Ill., Mr. Pierson entertained a birthday 
party. Not all his visitors were present 
bodily, some thirty sending the proxy of 
a’ Nletters’* Brothers, sisters, nephews, 
nieces, great-nephews and nieces, and 
other friends composed the party which 
gathered to congratulate him. There 
was a big banquet, a poem, and many 
reminiscences of the early days in Illinois. 

Mr. Pierson went to Onarga in 1854. 
He went no farther, because in that day 
it was the end of the railroad. He is re- 
garded at home as the very opposite of an 
“old fogy.’’ He is so hard of hearing 
that he seldom engages in conversation, 
but may be seen almost every day on the 
streets, taking as lively an interest in 
passing events as the younger men, and 
evidencing an optimism which some of 
them might well desire to share. 

In a note of December 5, he says, re- 


ferring to the pop-corn: “I have raised’ 


many large crops of that fine grain, and 
have shipped many car loads of it to an 
Eastern city.” It is—to look at—a dif- 
ferent strain from that which we are ac- 
customed to purchase at our grocer’s. 

Close upon the box and letter came also 
a photograph of Mr. Pierson, which may 
be seen at the Library. 


HKilumni Notes. 


55. We have been informed of the 
death of Henry N. Hewitt, Esq., of 
Keeseville, N. Y., but have been unable 
as yet to obtain any particulars. 


‘59. Only recently was a report re- 
ceived of the decease of Fred W. Terrill 
some time in the year 1902. He was at 
one time a lawyer in Montreal, but for 
some years had not been in the practice 
of his profession. He left a widow and 
a family of children. 


‘79. Ervin H. Thorpe, who has been 
in charge of the eastern division of post- 
office inspectors, with headquarters at 
New York city, has been permanently ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Washing- 
ton, D. C., delivery division of the post- 
office department, succeeding Charles 
Hedges, who was removed some months 
ago. 


82. Willard $. Isham was married. 
Dec. 31st to Miss Clara Elizabeth Haines 
of Washington, D. C. The wedding was 
witnessed only by the immediate relatives 
of the bride and took place at the home ~ 
of her mother, 505 Seward Square. Mr. 
Isham, who was a graduate of the Uni- 
versity in 1882, is a civil and mining en- 
gineer in Mexico. 


‘89. Charles L. Barstow has been put 
at the head of the educational department 
of Scribner’s Magazine. 


‘94. E. G. Spalding is instructor in 
physics in the College of the City of 
New York. 
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‘95. Henry M. Deavitt, a very suc- 
cessful practical chemist of Chicago, was 
in town recently visiting college friends. 


Mr. Small ’96, of Morrisville, was in 
town to attend the Dairymen’s meeting, 
and also visited around college. 


Ex-’06. Ralph E. Aiken and Miss 
May Brown of London, Eng., were mar- 
ried at Trenton, N. J., Oct. 11th. They 
are living in New York at present, where 
Mr. Aiken has a position with the Met- 
ropolitan Street Railway. 


’97. A son, Robert, was born to Mr. 
and Mrs. A. B. Stetson, October 10, 
1903. Mr. Stetson is an engineer with 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
company in Boston, and has been granted 
five patents in the United States and one 
in Canada during the past two years. 


98. John Cutler Torrey is instructor 
in histology and bacteriology in the medi- 
cal department of Cornell in New York 
city. 

‘98. The engagement of Perley O. 
Ray, to Miss Florence Nelson, ’99, of 
this city, has been announced. 


‘99. George Douglass Osgood and 
Miss May Homan were married at La- 


guna, P. I., Sept. 15th. Both are teach- 


ers in the United States service. 


‘99. Wait C. Johnson has been ap- 
pointed adjutant of the Filipino battalion 
which is to be sent to the St. Louis Ex- 
position. 


, 


or. The engagement is announced of 
Edwin W. Lawrence, of Rutland, to 
Miss Florence Roby of this city. 


Ex-’03. The engagement of Clarence 
k. Hutchinson, to Miss Susie Beach of 
this city has been announced. 


03. C. H. Waddell is district man- 
ager of the Security Mutual Life Insur- 
ance company, at Johnsburg, N. Y. | 


’ 


05. H.H. Marsh is advertising solic- 
itor for the Engineering News in Chi- 


cago, Il. 


The following alumni were in town 
during the holidays: Hon. H. W. Hill, 
ier kL. A, Porrey, 03, Et. M: Deav- 
itheos abs Kern) '97, J.C. Lorrey, 793. 
W. J. Russell ’98, J. O. Presbrey .’99, 
Capt. G. J. Holden ‘99, R. B. Lawrence 
99, W. C. Sawyer ’oo, T. R. Powell ’oo, 
J. W. Tobey ’oo, D. B. Allen ’oo, G. 58. 
Brand ’ot, J. G. Currier ’or, E. W. Law- 
rence oI, E. H. Reed ’o1, V. W. Dodge 
ex-’o1, G. G. Morse ’02, D. M. Rice ’02, 
ADE Welch’o2, J. D. S: Brackett 703, 
Wie Dodge “03, LF: E.. Abbott ’03; G. D. 
Brodie ’03, M. Bourne ’03, J. 5. Wright 
03, C. W. Wilder ex-’03, N. D. Beach 
ex203) (2) R. Hutchinson ex-o3, H. E. 
Percival ex-’04, L. S$. Carpenter ex-’04, 
and O. H. Presbrey ex-’05. 


The New York City Alumni held a 
Vermont smoker at the Hotel Kensing- 
ton on December 19th. Prof. J. R. 
Wheeler “80, called the meeting to order 
and appointed a nominating committee 
consisting of EK. G. Spaulding ’97, C. A. 
Bigelow ’99, and J. C. Torrey ’98, to 
bring in nominations for officers for the 
ensuing year. 

The committee nominated the follow- 
ing: President, J. D, Benedict, ’93; sec- 
retary and treasurer, H. W. Clark, ’97; 
assistant secretary, W. J. Dodge, ’03, and 
they were unaniously elected. 

Speeches were made by D. P. Kingsley 
‘81,. Prof. J. R. Wheeler ’80, Horatio 
Loomis ’76 and D. L. Cady ’86, after 
which there were many informal remarks. 

A resolution was adopted to hold the 
annual dinner at the University Club 
some time in February, the price not to 
exceed three dollars. Resolutions were 
also passed in regard to the death of Dr. 
Allen Hazen, ’88. 

Among the twenty-seven present were: 
Horatio Loomis ’76, Prof. J. R. Wheeler 
‘80, D. P. Kingsley ’81, D. L. Cady ’86, 
Dr. G. W. Roberts ’87, R. L. Hayes ’87, 
of Philadelphia, M. A. Howe ’go, C. W. 
Buckham ’g1, P. J. Ross ’95, A. M. Tay- 
lor ’99, H. H. MacIntyre ex-’g9. 
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Exchanges. 


The Columbia Literary Monthly and 
the Amherst Literary Monthly both con- 
tain several excellent short stories. More 
of the college magazines than usual have 
branched away from the customary style 
of containing only college stories, and 
now contain stories of every-day life. 


According to the annual report of 
President Eliot of Harvard, over 2,000 
students of that university take part in 
athletics. 


The students of Lawrence University 
celebrated one of their football victories 
by raising $550 in chapel the next morn- 
ing to free the Athletic Association of 
debt. 


President Schurman of Cornell Uni- 
versity, at a recent meeting of students, 
said: “If I were a student, I should con- 
sider it an honor to be a member of a 
football eleven.” 


PRE HILLS. 


The sun is set, the warm daylight 

Grows cool beneath the colder night, : 
I hear the sleepy owlet’s call, ‘ 
The soft night breeze; and o’er it all 

The rushing of the water-fall. 

And through my tired being thrills 

The spirit of the mighty hills—&-. 


A PSALM OF FOOTBALL. 


Tell me not in carping numbers, 
Football’s but an idle dream; 

For the player’s dropped that slumbers, 
He will never make the team. 


Football is a strife unfailing, 

All the way from goal to goal, 

Till the well-kicked ball goes sailing, 
T'wixt the posts, above the pole. 


On the gridiron’s line of battle, 
Make the struggle of your life, 
Do not let your foe like cattle, 
Drive you down the field of strife. 


Lives of football men remind us, 
We can show what we are worth, 
And, departing, leave behind us, 
Record of our stay on earth. 


Football men! be up and working, 
Every man get in the game, 

Never do a bit of shirking, 

That’s the way to football fame—Kxr. 


FOOTBALL CAPTAINS. 


W. L. Foulke has been elected captain 
of the Princeton eleven for 1904. For 
three years he has played consistently at 
half-back, and his friends believe he will 
lead Princeton to victory next year. 


The Yale football men have chosen as 
their leader for next year James Jae rlo- 
gan, the big tackle. 


Robert G. Torrey will captain Penn- 
sylvania next year. 


R. S. Strangland, Columbia’s right- 
guard, will lead his team in 1904. 


James Lynch has been elected captain 
of the Cornell eleven. Lynch has played 


only one year and then as a substitute 
quarter.—E yr, | 


“Though college days 
Have their delights, 
They can’t compare 
With college nights.’—Eyr, 


Recently completed statistics show the 
attendance at the larger institutions to be 
as follows: Harvard, 6,740; Columbia, 
5:352; University of Chicago, 4,296; 
University of Michigan, 3,813; Univer- 
sity of California, 3,696; University of 
Minnesota, 3,505 ; University of Illinois, 
3,288 ; Cornell, 3,004; Yale, 2,584; Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 2,573.—Ex. 


The lowest cost for a single year at 
Yale was $100 by a man who spent only 
$550 during his whole course. The high- 
est individual expenditure in a single year 
was $11,000. The maximum course for 
four years was $25,000.—Ex. 


“Where in the world has that alarm 
clock gone? It was on the mantel yes- 
terday.” 


Lt was there yesterday, but I heard it 
go off this morning,” 
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“Well, well! I hope it hasn't gone 
where you told it to go.”—Ew. 


College World. 


The English Club of Syracuse Univer- 
sity is planning to produce Shakespeare's 
“King Lear” next March or April. 


The Princeton Glee Club took a trip 
extending through Baltimore, Cincinnat?, 
Louisville and Indianapolis, during the 
Christmas holidays. 


The total registration at Cornell is 
FO" 


Chicago University has received $3,.- 
000,000 for archaeological research in 
Egypt and Babylon. 


The Intercollegiate Fencing Associa- 
tion, including Annapolis, Columbia,Cor- 
nell, Harvard, Pennsylvania, Yale and 
West Point, is entering upon its third 
successful year. 


Out of the profits of Yale Glee Club 
concerts during the last six years two 
scholarship funds of $1,250 each have 
been established to aid indigent students. 
In addition, the club has given each year 
ten scholarships of $50 each. Last year 
the organization took 1n $6,512 more than 
in the year before and gave $1,291 to the 
Yale navy. 


About fifty-three men are trying for 
positions on the Harvard Crimson. 


A prince from Rhodesia, Africa, is to 
attend school for the next two years at 
Winfield, Kansas. 


Ex-Gov. F. M. Drake of Iowa, has 
given $5,000 to start a Bible college in 
India. He had previously given $5,000 
each for Bible colleges in China and Ja- 
pan. ‘ 


The woman’s college record for the 
1too-yard dash has been lowered from 
_ 14 1-5 to 13 1-5 seconds by Miss Laura 


Clement of the freshman class of Welles- 
ley. 

Casper Whitney has given what can 
probably be truthfully called the most 
satisfactory estimate of the doings of the 
football world for 1903 that has hereto- 
fore been written. The other great judges 
of football ability have shown marked 
prejudiced opinions in nearly all cases. 
Mr. Whitney’s rating is this: 1, Prince- 
tion; 2,Dartmouth; 3, Yale; 4,Minnesota, 
5, Michigan; 6, Harvard; 7, Carlisle; 8, 
West Point; 9, Columbia; 10, Pennsyl- 
vania; 11, Lehigh; 12, Dickinson. Cor- 
nell is ranked 18th with Amherst, Brown 
and Wesleyan following. 


For an All-America eleven Mr. Whit- 
ney has chosen the following players: 
Mitchell (Yale) full-back: Kafer ( 
Princeton) and Heston (Michigan), half 
backs; Witham (Dartmouth) quarter and 
captain; Rafferty (Yale) and Henry 
(Princeton) ends; Schacht (Minn.) and 
Knowlton (Harvard) tackles; De Witt 
(Princeton) and Bloomer ( Yale) guards; 
Hooper (Dartmouth) center. 


A Des Moines millionaire has created 
a trust fund amounting to $5,000,000, to 
be used, after the trust period has elapsed, 
by the State of Iowa for a college at Des 
Moines, 


At the University of Indiana a prize of 
$25 has been offered to the undergraduate 
doing the best newspaper work for the 
coming year. A student publication is 
issued daily. 


At the University of Minnesota, the 
students are trying to revive a movement 
started three years ago, for the purpose 
of erecting a monument on the campus to 
the memory of the boys who fell in the 
late war with Spain. 


The proceeds of the football game be- 
tween West Point and Annapolis at Phil- 
adelphia, Noy. 28th, will be devoted to 
the fund for the benefit of widows and 
orphans of soldiers and sailors. The net 
proceeds aré expected to be about $18,- 
O00. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TEACHERS! TEACHERS! 


Teachers wishing to prepare for Examina- 
tion should write immediately for our Teach- 
ers’ Interstate Examination Course, as 
taught by mail. This Course is endorsed 
by many leading educators, and every pro- 
gressive teacher who wishes to advance in 
their profession should begin work immedi- 
ately. Address nearest office, with stamp, 
for reply. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


1423 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
174 Randolph Building, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Salls’ Exchange. 


We Buy and Sell Everything. 
FOOT OF CHURCH STREET. 
—BOOKS A SPECIAL TY.— 


THE FISK TEACHERS? AGENCIES, 


4 Ashburton Pl, Boston. 533 Cooper Bldg, Denver. 
156 Fifth Av., New York. 622 Hyde Blk, Spokane. 

1505 Penn. Av., Wash. 94 Seventh St., Portland. 
203 Mich. Blvd.,Chicago. 518 Parrott Bldg, S. Fran. 
414 Cent. Bldg, Minn’lis. 525 Stimson Blk. LosAng’s 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO. 
Proprietors. 


Cornell University Medical College, New York City. 


The course covering four years begins during the first week in October and continues 


until June. 


All the classes are divided into small sections for recitations, laboratory and clinical 


bedside instruction. 


Students are admitted to advanced standing after passing the requisite examinations. 
The successful completion of the first year in any College or University recognized by 
the Regents of the State of New York as maintaining a satisfactory standard is sufficient 
to satisfy the requirements for admission which have lately been raised. 
The annual announcement giving full particulars will be mailed on application. 
WM. M. POLK, M. D., LL. D., Dean, 
Cornell University Medical College, First Avenue and 28th Street, 


New York City. 


Pode RODDY: 


Full Dress Suits, $30 up. 
Tuxedo Suits, - $24 up. 
Custom Tailoring 
Only 


43 Church St. 
Ho ®t 


Pure and wholesome. 
Cold Soda 5 cents a glass. 


ALL FLAVORS. 


Soda drawn from PARKER’S $2,000 FOUNTAIN 
costs no more than the ordinary kind. You 


AREAINVITED «TOMER LT. 
F. HENRY PARKER, 
CITY DRUG STORE, 
61 CHURCH STREET, 


WE SELL *—+4e— 


CoLLEGESTUDENTS 


THEIR BOOKS 
Sy Gy ye 
Lowest WHOLESALE RATES. 


OUR PRICES ON 


SchoolandCollege Supplies 


are the lowest in the State. 
HOBART J. SHANLEY & CO., 


Formerly Whitney & Shanley, 


Auntington Block, -- BURLINGTON, VT 
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Editorials. 


CoMMUNICATIONS.—Again we are ob- 


liged to call the attention of contributors 
to the Cynic to the fact that all communi- 
cations intended for the publication must 
be signed. ‘This does not mean that the 


writer's name must be published, but that 
it must appear on the copy submitted. 


A UNIVERSITY CONSTITUTION.—Fre- 
quent requests are made by colleges with 
whom we have athletic and other rela- 
tions, for a copy of our Constitution. We 
believe that there is an embryonic form 
of such a document in existence, but its 
exact specifications are hard to determine. 
The time is ripe for the adoption and 
printing of a University Constitution. We 
move that a committee be appointed to 
have this matter in charge. 


MipyEars.—The joyful occasion again 
draws near, the midyear festivities are at 
hand. Just now the student who has 
done his work faithfully is comparatively 
free from care, while the rest of us un- 
fortunate mortals are denying ‘“‘the world, 
the flesh and the devil,” and taking on the 
character of the hermit. Anyhow, it will 
not pay us to worry about the outcome. 
The decree of fate and the work we have 
done have made a combination to bring 


i 
about a result that is unalterable. Here's 
to good luck and straight A’s for every 


loyal Vermonter! 


THE Freip oF THE COLLEGE PAPER. 
—\Vhen three enterprises of national ex- 
tent and importance have during one week 
applied for consideration in our columns, 
we are led to wonder just what we are 
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The 


Cynic does not take any peculiar pride in 


for and where our proper field is. 


these applications, for they are evidently 
part of a systematic campaign in which 
the college publications of the country 
are asked to take part. 
such use of college papers can be granted 
readily, if only a minor place is asked and 
the regular work of the periodicals is not 
injured thereby. Undoubtedly the first 
and greatest duty of the college paper is 
to the immediate interests of the college 
itself. But we must not forget that the 
welfare of our institutions of learning is 
bound up with the progress of the world. 
Anything that makes definitely for the 
advancement of humanity and culture can 
not be out of place in a college paper. Of 
course we deprecate anything that has the 
form or appearance of free advertising. 
We should interest ourself more in the 
development of the principles and forces 
that are at work in the world rather than 
in unimportant details. ‘That which helps 
us to see and understand what is worth 
knowing is always worthy of our consid- 
eration. 


VANDALISM.—Placards for announc- 
ing basketball games are, it seems, not the 
only kind of notices about which a word 
of caution needs to be spoken. In a sim- 
ilar manner notices for meetings of col- 
lege clubs are torn down, sometimes be- 
fore they have been up a half day, before 
the announcement has become at all gen- 
erally known, and thus the purposes of 
the meeting are defeated. There are many 
ways of showing college spirit which re- 


quire sacrifice and trouble. There are 


The propriety of — 


others which are not as noticeable but 
which contribute definitely to the ad- 
The 


absence of the latter in a man shows not 


vantage of college organizations. 


only a lack of true college spirit and sym- 
pathy with college organizations, but also 
a want of courtesy to his fellow students. 
To this class belongs the man who com- 
mits such depredations on the bulletin 
board. The bulletin board is for the use 
and benefit of the college body and no one 
has a right to meddle with it to the detri- 
ment of any part of the student body. 
Let us remember that it is for the mutual 
advantage of all to use it so. 


Goop Roaps.—Four States, New York, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey and Connecti- 
cut, have in the past ten years spent about 
$10,000,000 as State aid for building 
About $6,000,000 has 
been added to this sum by the counties 


wagon roads. 
and towns where the State roads were 
built, and about 2,500 miles of State roads 
have been completed in these four States. 
Pennsylvania last year appropriated $6,- 
500,000 for ‘the building of State roads. 
Wherever State roads have been built the 
selling price of farm lands has been in-_ 
cresed from 20 per cent to 50 per cent, 
The 2,500 
miles of State road already built have 
been of such benefit, to the farmer that 


and even more in some cases. 


they have caused a great demand for 
more good road. Five States found it 
good to aid in the building of wagon 
roads by. State appropriations. | Why 
should not the National Government aid 
in building roads in every State of the 
Union? Congressman Brownlow of 
Tennessee has answered this question by 
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introducing| in Congress a bill appropriat- 
ing $24,000,000 as National aid for build- 
ing wagon roads. This sum is available 
at the rate of $8,000,000 a year for three 
years, and is distributed to each State ac- 
cording to its population, except that no 
State shall receive less than $250,000. 
The States or 


money must add a like amount. 


counties receiving this 
This ap- 


propriation will build between 6,000 and © 


7,000 miles of splendid National road, and 
will build from roo to 500 miles of hard 
road in each State of the Union. This 
road will not be affected by frost or 
‘spring rains and on it the farmer can 
haul the year round. It will be of great 
advantage to those living near it, but it 
will be a far greater advantage to the 
whole country because it will be a won- 
derful object lesson and will prove to 
everyone that a good, hard road which can 
be used the year round, no matter what 
the rains are, is a good and _ desirable 
thing; it will make everyone who sees 
this road and who uses it want more roads 
just like it, and it will cause more roads 
just like it to be built. 

While under the Brownlow bill the 
building of 6,000 to 7,000 miles of splen- 
did road is a great thing, yet it seems 
to many that the greatest advantagie of 
this bill is the wonderful object lesson 
which 100 to 500 miles of fine road will 
produce when built in every State of the 
Union. 


A SIN-CHRONIC ACROBAT. 


Said one of a vaudeville Co., 
When asked by a friend: “Can you jo?” 
“There are board bills galore 
Which I’ve vaulted clear o’er, 
And none of my limbs did I bo.” 
—Thomas Roth. 


For the World’s Peace. 


AN ARBITRATION TREATY WITH GREAT 
BRITAIN PROPOSED. 


A conference was held at Washington 
on January 12, presided over by the Hon. 
John W. Foster, ex-Secretary of State, 
looking to the conclusion of arbitration 
treaty with Great Britain similar in its 
general features to the treaty defeated in 
the United States Senate in 1897. The 
conference was attended by representative 
men from various parts of the United 
States and addresses were made by Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, Andrew Carnegie, 
President Woodrow Wilson of Princeton 
University, Hon. Frederick W. Seward, 
Governor Durbin of Indiana, President 
Jordan of Stanford University, Edward 
Rosewater of Omaha, and other equally 
well known men, in advocacy of arbitra- 
tion aS a means of settling international 
disputes. A committee on resolutions, of 
which Judge Gray of Delaware was chair- 
man, submitted a report, which concluded 
as follows: 

“Resolved, That it is recommended 
to our government to endeavor to enter 
into a treaty with Great Britain to submit 
to arbitration by the permanent court at 
The Hague; or, in default of such sub- 
mission, by some tribunal specially consti- 
tuted for the case, all differences which 
they may fail to adjust by diplomatic ne- 
eotiations. 

“Resolved, ‘That the two governments 
should agree not to resort in any case 
to hostile measures of any  descrip- 
tion till an effort has been made to settle 
any matter in dispute by submitting the 
same either to the permanent court at The 
Hague, or to a commission composed of 
an equal number of persons from each 
country of recognized competence in qttes- 
tions of international law. 

“Tt 1s further resolved: That our gov- 
ernment should enter into treaties to the 
same effect as soon as practicable with 
other powers.” 

Following) this conference at Washing- 
ton a number of eminent educators, pub- 
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licists and leaders of public opinion have 

been asked for an expression of their 

views regarding the proposed treaty with 

Great Britain, and some of the replies re- 

ceived are here given: 

From Hon. John D. Long, ex-Secretary of the 
Navy. 

I am glad to express my cordial inter- 
est in the proposed treaty of arbitration 
between this country and Great Britain. 
The age of war is passing away. War is 
too expensive, burdensome and destruc- 
tive to suit the new order even of national 
interests. Public opinion has set itself 
against war. Its end is not yet and there 
must be preparations to meet it if un- 
avoidable. But the best practical way of 
avoiding its frightful necessity is by pro- 
moting the principles of international ar- 
bitration. 

From Wm. DeWitt Hyde, D. D., President of 
Bowdoin College. , 

As a possible preventive of unneces- 
sary war; as a step toward the realization 
of Cecil Rhodes’ dream that “no cannon 
would be fired on either hemisphere but 
by permission of the English race’; as 
an object lesson to the nations of the 
world; and as a timely exhibition of fruits 
meet for repentance, the proposed arbi- 
tration treaty between Great Britain and 
the United States deserves the hearty sup- 
port of every citizen who longs to see his 
country great, not provocaation to strife 
and preparation for aggression, but in 
provision for peace and promotion of 
good will. 


From Ethelbert D. Warfield, D. D., President 
Lafayette College. 


Tt must be acknowledged that the re- 
jection of the arbitration treaty with Eng- 
land, which was so severe a blow to the 
efforts of the friends of international arbi- 
tration, attracted but little popular notice. 

There are three reasons why such a 
treaty is eminently desirable. ‘The first 
and most general reason is the high Chris- 
tian ground that all war is to be avoided 
if possible and that every occasion for war 
should be prevented. 


In the second place, the growth of our 
foreign commerce renders it particularly 
important that we should provide for fut- 
ure international complications. | 

In the third place, as England is our 
natural rival in commerce, so she is our 
natural friend and ally. Disagreements 


~with her are more likely to occur than 


with any other nation and a rupture would 
lead to more disastrous consequences. At 
the same time community of blood, of 
language and of legal considerations 
makes it easier to agree upon all the pro- 
cedure involved in the successful adminis- 
tration of such a treaty. 

It is greatly to be hoped that these and 
other arguments can be made so obvious 
to our people as to overcome that spirit of 
jingoism which finds it so easy to oppose 
successfully the adoption of progress in 
the line of international conciliation. 


By Zomparison. 


A SKETCH. 


J. B. DALGHREN, M. D. 


It was 30 years since the brief an- 
nouncement first greeted the little town 
of A. in the hills. ‘The material was of 
wood, the printing of plain workmanship, 
and the nails that held it in place had long 
since sent their dark protestations against 
the weather down across the now obscured 
lettering. 

From that first meeting] in September 
when, in buoyant spirits he had nailed it 
on the little cottage there, Dalghren had 
looked towards its speedy removal to a 
wider sphere. Its aspect was emblematic 
of his hopes. The succeeding years had 
gradually darkened both. 

It was an evening of winter. Dalghren 
sat in his 10 by 12 office, sprawled in an 
easy chair. His face, half hid in a book, 
was marked with many lines that the fee- 
ble lamp-light revealed. He was read- 
ing the wars of Bonaparte, a book, his 
favorite in youthful days, but for years 
discarded for more practical perusal. After 
the lapse of so long a time chance had 
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thrown the volume in his way, and re- 
called to him the aspirations and ambi- 
tions of his youth. His eyes followed the 
lines, but his thoughts were elsewhere. 
He lived again the dreams of young man- 
hood and passing up the intervening years 
to the present a comparison was inevit- 
able. He reviewed his prospects in col- 
lege, traced the career of several class- 
mates now regarded in the medical world 
with honor, whose understanding was no 
fairer than his. Then his thoughts turned 
to the cause of this reverie—the story of 
the man who had arisen from obscurity 
to the highest places in history—the per- 
sonification of ambition realized and to 
three-quarters of mankind the person 
whose life was the highest type of success- 
ful achievement. 

Dalghren had thought so when a youth, 
and strange to say he was thinking that 
now. It had inspired him in those times 
and now—well now as the white marks of 
time had encircled little by little his brow 
and life had long since shaped itself to the 
inevitable, he felt a little bitter. He had 
looked for much and life—his life seemed 
a failure. Many of the pleasures he 
longed for failed to materialize. He had 
never married for financial reasons, and 
now when the shadows were long he could 
look back on few hopes that were realized. 

He sat long in his reverie with his book 
fallen in his lap and his head sunk on his 
chest. The lamp burned low, flickered, 
and went out, and when the first streaks 
of dawn came, they revealed the form still 
there. 

A country practice with its long drives 
and irregular hours is the hardest kind, 
and thirty years of such saps the vitality 
of the strongest. Dalghren was consci- 
entious and had responded to the frequent 
calls all too often. He had experienced 
of late years a growing chest trouble, and 
though he knew the chances—well, when 
a man’s single he can take chances. And 
so the little office was closed for business 
that day, and the hired man came out and 
took down the sign for the first time in 30 
years and for good. 


Dalghren was not the one to judge as 
to his success in life. The opinion of 
the many is always better than one,how- 
ever sound his judgment, and so that little 
comparison between himself and the Cor- 
sican on the last night should not have 
been left to him. 

They say that no one can lay claim to 
greatness whose efforts have not been di- 
rected toward the welfare of his fellow- 
men. ‘The test of one’s success in this 
line is the gratitude of the people with 
whom he has come in contact. Few peo- 
ple have gone to their death more widely 
cursed than Napoleon for woe they have 
caused. His death was regretted only by 
the selfishly interested. 

And the other? 

For thirty years Dalghren had been 
travelling up and down the country round. 
Hardly a home within twenty miles of A. 
that had not welcomed him as a caller, 
and when it became known about that his 
quaint old turn-out would pass no more, 
scarcely a family but what felt a personal 
loss, as of a father or brother. 

This was years ago and they’ll tell you 
about him now. And in the little ceme- 
tery over on the hill-side, the paths that 
lead to his burial place are more worn 
than any others, and the grave is never 
without flowers when they bloom. 


G. H. K., Med. ’06. 


Che Centennial. 


The Centennial Endowment Fund 
movement is receiving added impetus dur- 
ing these present weeks by meetings of 
the various Alumni Associations, in which 
the Centennial Celebration and the Fund 
movement are the principal after-dinner 
topics. 

Friday, the 15th inst., the New Eng+ 
land Alumni Association held its annual 
reunion and banquet at the Vendome in 
Boston, as announced in the last number 
of the Cynic. ‘There were about sixty 
members present. The gathering was 
presided over by Charles A. Catlin, ’73, 
president of the association, who acted as 
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toastmaster and introduced the various 
speakers with gracious and witty remarks. 

President Buckham stated the princi- 
ples that underlie the wisdom of endow- 
ing colleges. If colleges had to depend 
for their support upon the tuition of the 
students the fee demanded would necessar- 
ily be so great as to exclude all but the 
sons of the wealthy; so the endowment of 
an institution ““democratizes the education 
of the young.’ It brings within the 
reach of ambitious youth of every condi- 
tion the possibility of a liberal education. 
That the wealthy and the generous appre- 
ciate the value of the endowment of in- 
stitutions of learning is evident from the 
fact that during the past year many more 
millions of dollars were contributed by 
benefaction to educational institutions 
than to any other one object. 

In referring to the Centennial Celebra- 
tion, the President stated that at the com- 
ing Commencement there would be a com- 
memoration, a glorification, a dedication, 
and a jollificationn—a commemoration of 
the past, a glorification of the present, a 
dedication for the future, and all in a 
spirit of jollification. 

Dr. H. C. Tinkham, Dean of the Medi- 
cal Department, was, through sickness, 
unfortunately prevented from attending, 
and Dr. John H. Blodgett, ’95, Med. ’97, 
spoke for the Medical Department. He 
referred very appreciatively to the value 
of the training that he received in the 
University of Vermont Medical Depart- 
ment, spoke in the highest terms of the 
corps of instructors, and hoped that the 
institution would soon have a building 
worthy of its record. He was glad to 
note what has become so patent to all that 
the two parts of the University are being 
knit together more and more closely each 
year. 

Prof. Howes gave an account of the 
Centennial Endowment Fund project,— 
its origin in the enthusiasm and loyalty 
of the alumni, its approval by the various 
Alumni Associations, and its organiza- 
tion. ‘The membership of the various sub- 
committees, as reported in the last num- 


ber of the Cynic, was given, and the an- 
nouncement was made that pledges of 
subscription were coming in almost daily. 
The statement that about $25,000 had 
been pledged by members of the Board of 


_ Trustees in the preceding ten days evoked 


applause. Figures were given to show 
the large increase in equipment and in stu- 
dents, within the past few years, and the 
relatively small increase in income. 

The Rev. E.. C. Bass ’59, of Providence, 
spoke in a touching way of his regiard for 
the University. He said that he owed 
more to the University of Vermont than 
to any other human institution, and he 
has shown the reality of this regard by 
his generosity to the University. | 

Mr. Thos. H. W. Rogers, of the class 
of ’73, gave in a very entertaining and 
spontaneous way reminiscences of his four 
years in college, during which he was 
evidently a leading spirit. 

This week the New York Alumni As- 
sociation will hold its annual meeting and 
banquet at the University Club, New 
York, on Friday evening, and the Wash- 
ington Alumni Association at the Dewey, 
Washington, on Saturday evening. Presi- 
dent Buckham and Professor Howes will 
be present at both of these meetings and 
the Centennial Celebration and the En- 
dowment Fund movement will be dis- 
cussed at length. 

The Philadelphia sub-committee and 
the Washington sub-committee will con- 
fer, in the next few days, and arrange 
their plans for reaching) the alumni and 
friends in their immediate vicinity. 

The New York committee is hard at 
work. and pledges of subscription raised 
through their efforts are being received 
at the office in Burlington almost every 
day. It has been necessary to secure ad- 
ditional clerical assistance for the central 
office in Burlington to keep pace with the 
progress. 


The University of Chicago has received 
donations from John D. Rockefeller 
amounting to $1,850,000; $1,500,000 of 
this is in real estate. 
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Officers of the New England 
Alumni. 


At the business meeting of the New 
England Alumni these officers were 
elected : 

President, Charles A. Catlin 73; vice- 
presidents, Davis R. Dewey ’79, Leander 
J. Young, M. D., 77, Frank E. Woodruff 
77, James Buckham ‘81, Frank H. Clapp 
°88; executive committee, George P. An- 
derson 96, Frederick ‘I. Kidder, M. D., 
83, Edward E. Hawes, M. D., ’86, Bert 
H. Hill ’95, Thomas P. W. Rogers °73; 
chaplain, the Rev. Samuel T. Briant ’63 ; 
secretary and treasurer, Albert EK. Lewis 
97; assistant secretary and _ treasurer, 
Irving L. Rich ’o1; auditor, George W. 
Stone *84. | 

Among those present were: 

F. W. Page, M. D., ’64, the Rev. Ed- 
ward C. Bass ’59, Miss Ferguson ’o1, C. 
W. Doten ’95, G. H. Ingalls, M. D., ’85, 
Mrs. A. E. Brackett ’97, H. C. Shurtleff 
95, Alice A. McD. Gorfaud ’95, Miss 
Helen Slack 96, W. R. Newton ’81, J. 
H. Eaton ’03, S. I. Briant ’63, C. M. Cobb 
Meneses Doten 97, - A. M. 
Vaughn ’98, T. R. Powell ’oo, A. B. Sel- 
fmeen ee te isidder, M. D., ’83, E.. E. 
awe 60, TS. Rich ’o2, J. H. 
Blodgett, M. D., 97, A. P. Lovell, M.'D., 
’°97, Eben C. Norton ’85, H. M. Gardner 
95, John A. Chase ’99, H. B. Bard ’94, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Kenny i1goo, T. P. 
W. Rogers “73, F. C: Granger, M. D., 
ie eeorackett, Mrs. D. R. Dewey, 
E,. N. Foss, A. FE. Lewis ’97, B. H. Hill 
95, Geo. P. Anderson ’96, H. W. Mitch- 
Glloon @. p. Dennis ’o1, H.-A. Torrey 
’°93, Thomas B. Powell 1900, Frederick 
T. Kidder ’8o. 


President G@. Stanley KHall on the 
University Cibrary. 


Clark University at Worcester, Mass., 
opened its new $125,000 library building 
on Jan. 14 with public exercises at which 
Senator Hoar, president of the board of 
trustees, was scheduled to preside. Ad- 


dresses were made by President Hall, Car- 
roll D. Wright, S. S. Green, librarian of 
the Worcester public library, Louis N.. 
Wilson, librarian of Clark University, 
and President Hadley of Yale, the orator 
of the day. A conference of librarians 
was the program for the afternoon. 

We quote below, in part, President 
Hall’s remarks as a word from one of 
the most prominent and up-to-date educa- 
tional authorities in the country on the 
functions of a university library: 

The problems of a university library 
serving research are unique and differ 
widely from those of libraries designed 
for the general public. ‘The modern uni- 
versity investigator must go _ beyond 
standard or classic works, ancient or mod- 
ern, beyond all text-books, encyclopedias 
and works of reference so essential for a 
liberal education. If his researches are 
on radium he must have at hand, and as 
promptly as the mail, if not the telegraph, 
can convey them, all the last memoirs or 
even preliminary reports of every investi- 
gator in the world, or else he works at a 
disadvantage and may find at the end of 
all his effort that he has only duplicated 
another’s research. If he studies the 
physiological or physical effects of high 
altitudes he must know the latest methods 
and conclusions from the scientific sta- 
tions on mountains 15,000 feet above the 
sea, or the revelation of parakites that lift 
apparatus four miles high. If he works 
on deep sea forms he must hear from all 
the soundings that bring up the oozes for 
miles beneath the sea. If an astronomer 
he must be up to date on the latest de- 
terminations of the light and heat from a 
double star in the Milky Way undiscoy- 
erable to the naked eye, but perhaps ac- 
cording to a recent writer a million times 
as large as our sun. 

The expert may know little and be still 
less known at home, but he must be a 
companion of all who are working intellec- 
tually near him, whether in the University 
of Helsingfors, ‘Tomsk, Tokyo, Turin, 
Harvard or Yale. He must get to the 
frontier of human knowledge and pitch 
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his tent there and feel the association of 
all fellow-workers in his field, however 
far apart. Only when we realize how 
many men are solitary monks and hermits 
of research and how very diversified and 


highly specialized science now is, and how » 


thick as the leaves in Vallombrosa and 
as scattered are the reports, monographs, 
memoirs, year books, archives, doctors’ 
theses, of which a German firm offer 63,- 
000, annals of our special societies, series 
of bulletins of individuals, institutions 
and departments, can we understand the 
problem of the university librarian. 

He must know the main lines of re- 
search of every original mind from year 
to year, search far and wide in many lan- 
guages to discover, and then buy, borrow 
and sometimes beg, use the publications 
of his institution as a basis of exchange, 
and then bring to the knowledge of every 
student and professor data precious, but 
perhaps read only by him and then laid 
aside for a decade to be then promptly 
producible for the next man who wants 
it. It is because the magnitude and diffi- 
culty of the work is now beginning} to be 
understood that new functions of aca- 
demic librarians are coming into view, 
and their importance in the highest fields 
of education is at last being understood. 

Printed matter is now multiplying in 
all civilized lands in almost geometrical 
ratio. A man who would be a master in 
any one field must almost read as for his 
life. . He must carefully and studiously 
avoid the second best. If he prints he 
must lay it on his conscience to sum up 
his results in brief and lucid epitome ac- 
cessible both to the expert and lay mind. 
I know specialists who have taken a va- 
cation of a year or two, and on returning 
to work have found themselves so behind 
that they have felt discouraged. If to 
read is to take in others’ new ideas un- 
changed, how few really read at all in the 
way of true enlargement, and then at last 
for us all comes sooner or later the in- 
evitable hour when, perhaps all unknown 
to ourselves, we fall behind as the fight- 
ing line slowly passes beyond, and we 


come to represent the past and no longer 
the living present or the far greater fut- 
ure that beckons. 


Cultivation of Drug Plants. 

The first plants to be considered by 
primitive man were probably the food 
plants, especially those which produced 
fruits edible in the natural state. At first 
the wild supply was adequate, but as man 
became more and more numerous these 
plants were threatened with extinction 
and it was necessary to bring them under 
cultivation. Fiber-plants were the next 
to be cultivated, but it is only within a 
few years that attention has been given 
to the cultivation of medicinal plants. 

Most of the plants to be found in our 
pharmacopeeia are found wild in some 
part of the world, and in years past all 
our supply has come from such sources. 
Many of our important ones are found 
in the Amazon valley of South America, 
and are there collected by the natives. Our 
common rubber, though not classed as a 
drug, is a good example of that. The 
cinchona tree from which we get our 
quinine is a native of the slopes of the 
Andes, but it is now found in nearly all 
parts of the tropical world, especially in 
India. Of the 4,000,000 pounds per year 
which are brought into this country, only 
about I per cent. now comes from South 
America. 

Digitalis and aconite are imported from. 
Europe, where they are collected from 
the wild state, although cultivated on a 
small scale in some places. | 

The amount of crude drugs imported 
per annum is enormous. We pay over 
$10,000,000 per year to foreign countries 
for drugs; this import is not by any means 
the most important economic problem in 
this connection, for our wild plants are 
in great danger of extinction. 

Senega Snakeroot was formerly very 
abundant in the Northern States and from 
this the supply was obtained, but it is 
now nearly exhausted and the centre of 
the trade is now at Winnepege. With the 
diminished supply the price has gone up 
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from a few cents per pound to 80 cents 


per pound, and it still continues to rise. 

Hydrastis was very common a few 
years ago in the Ohio valley, but that too 
is nearly exhausted and it is found no- 
where else. | 

Ginseng, though not an officinal ae 
is a good example of how these plants are 
destroyed when it is found that they have 
a value. 

There is only one course to pursue to 
keep up our supply of drugs for this 
country, and that is to domesticate and 
bring these plants under cultivation. This 
is now being done by the Department of 
Agriculture. Our imported drug plants 
are also to be cultivated. 

We import $1,500,000 worth of quinine 


per year to this country, but unfortunate- 


ly it cannot be cultivated in the United 
States, for we have not the right condi- 
tions for it. At present some of the cin- 
chona trees are being grown under glass 
at Washington, but probably none of 
them will be tried out of doors, 
Camphor is widely distributed over the 
tropical countries and the principal supply 
at present comes from Formosa and Ja- 
pan. It will grow well in the Southern 
States, but there is not the pressing need 
for its cultivation in this country since a 
method has been devised of making it 
synthetically from turpentine, and this 


will probably be our main source of cam- 


phor in the near future. 

Licorice is much used in patent reme- 
dies. We import about $1,500,000 worth 
annually. The main source is England, 
Spain, Greece, Russia and the regions 
around the Black Sea. 

Vermont and New York raise much of 
the supply of valerian. The centre of the 
trade in it is now at Rochester. 

The castor bean is cultivated in many 
parts of the United States and there is 
some export of it. The oil is used as a 
medicine, for fine grades of machine oil 
and also in the manufacture of sticky fly 


paper. ae 
Burdock is important and in one of our 


Middle States there is a large farm where 


hundreds of acres annually are devoted to 
its cultivation. 

One of the most interesting drug plants 
is the India hemp, which is listed in our 


pharmacopeeia as Canabis Indica. It is 
from this plant that the famous drug 
called “Hasheesh” is obtained, which 
when swallowed, produces the most 


extraordinary visions and hallucinations. 
Many people have read of that remark- 
able secret society of the Orient organized 
for wholesale and systematic murder, 
whose members called themselves Nash- 
hashin, whence comes our word “‘assas- 
sin.’ These men stimulated themselves 
for their deeds of atrocity by large doses 
of this drug. Last summer a large area 
of the Potomac Flats at Washington was 
planted with this plant and from the re- 
sults obtained there it is probable that it 
will be cultivated on a commercial scale 
in the United States in the near future. 

The most important drug plant of the 
world is without doubt the opium poppy, 
from which we get our opium, morphine, 
and other drugs. Here the problem to 
be met is of a different kind. The plant 
erows well in all parts of the United 
States, but the process of obtaining the 
crude opium requires so much hand labor 
that we cannot compete with the coun- 
tries of the East where the labor is so 
cheap. During the past summer the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture with the 
co-operation of the Vermont Experiment 
Station, conducted experiments at Bur- 
lington in the culture of 14 kinds of drug 
plants, one acre being given to the opium 
poppy. A large amount of work was 
done to devise a method whereby the mor- 
phine could be isolated from the fresh 
plants in the laboratory and thus far the 
work has been fairly satisfactory, but it 
will be resumed on a much larger scale 
next summer. It is hoped that this pro- 
cess will do away with much of the hand 
labor, so that the morphine can be easily 
obtained and the opium poppy made a 
profitable crop in Vermont. 

Digitalis, henbane, lobelia, lovage and 
fennel were grown at this drug farm, and 
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thus far good results have been obtained. 

Another encouraging reason for the 
cultivation of the drugs in this country is 
the superiority o fthe American product. 
The broad leafed sage is much grown in 
Europe, but the manufacturing druggists 
of this country have offered 15 cents per 
pound for the native grown while the 
European can be bought laid down in 
New York for three cents per pound. 
Next summer it is proposed to plant a 
large area of the sage and summer savory 
at Burlington and test it from the com- 
mercial standpoint. 


oy emt OO Ps a Ors 


Basketball Crip. 


‘The basket-ball team left town January 
15th for the first trip of the season. The 
following] men made the trip: Manager 
Patterson, Fogg ’os (Capt.), Peck ’06, 
Black ~’06; Clark ’o06, and “W. Bar- 
low ’o7.. Appleton ’o7 also accom- 
panied the team to act as official 
for Vermont.. Friday evening Nor- 
wich was defeated 13 to 11. The floor 
was very slippery and thus prevented 
any very clean passing; but nevertheless 
the game was sharply contested. At the 
end of the first half the score stood 6 to 4 
in Vermont’s favor and the lead was re- 
tained till the end. Black and Barlow 
did fine work. 


Vermont. .... oS . Norwich. 
Blak. 2). oS ae et Soke eee eee eee r. f. Moore 
Clark, Ire ge ise st ses aes 1. f. Cape, Thompson 
Peck? cic stone faeces oa cee wis eee eese c. Cray 
PO G1 ik cate ahaha Ste miesereieas Ga cae teraieeinete r. g. Potter 
Barlow fro. 1.17. 22 ps ee eee eee 1. g. Coulombe 


Goals from floor, Fogg 2, Clark, Peck, Black, 
Thompson 2, Moore; from fouls, Barlow 3, 
Thompson 5; referee, McGrail; umpire, Ap- 
pleton; time, twenty and fifteen minute periods. 


VERMONT 17, ANDOVER 22. 


Leaving Northfield at about 2 a. m., 
the team arrived at Lawrence at 9 o'clock 
and from there went to Andover and 
played at 3.30 p. m. The boys had had 
but little sleep and so were not in first- 
class shape. Andover won 22 to 17 in 
a very hard fought game—one of the 
hardest ever played there. | Vermont 


threw two goals before Andover got any, 
but could not keep the lead. Vermont 
played a very aggressive game, but could 
not offset the very accurate basket-throw- 


ing of the opposing) forwards. Fogg, 
Peck and Barlow excelled. 

Andover. Vermont. 
Kinney, .) f.50.% 3's sii diss 5c Oe Leak. 
iH, Murphy, ol. fs. :. 4.0.0. <<. 7 r. g. Clark 
J. Murphy, Marshall, ¢.. / ieee c. Peck 
Cushman, .° 8:0. 2. 2:0... Siete 6 l. f. Fogg 
Clough, ].«2,-% wy. .\.5-< ene r. f. Barlow 


Goals from floor, Kinney 5, Cushman 2, 
Clough 2, J. Murphy, Barlow 2, Peck 2, Fogg, 
Black, Clark; from fouls, Clough 2, Barlow 3; 
referee, Thompson; umpire, Appleton; 20 and 
25 minute periods. 


VERMONT 11, CUSHING 20. 


On Monday evening Cushing Academy 
defeated us 20 to 11. The game was the 
fastest of the year at Ashburnham and 
their fifth consecutive victory of the year. 
Considerable rough play was indulged in. 


Cushing. Vermont. 
Fisher, 1. £.: < «sw .lgnl eee l. g. Black 
Savage, 1. f. .. osc cate ene r. g. Clark 
TAne, CG. eee 1s 3.0 9 Wee aa Stas ee e; Peck 
Locke, 1. 2. °< «/s sisleau seis seen l. f. Fogg 
Wilson, 1. .:.c.< oleae ae r. f. Barlow 


Referee, Goffney; umpire, Appleton; time, 20 
minute halves. 


VERMONT 23, MASS. STAITE 22. 


Tuesday evening the team won from 
M. A. C. by the close score of 23 to 22, 
a goal from a foul thrown by Barlow de- 
ciding the result. Vermont led at the 


end of the first half, but M. A. C. tied the 


score near the end of the game. 


Vermont. MAG. 
Black; lig. :.% «syn ees) oe eee r. f. Quigley 
Clark, 0%. By oie wis ctavacg as oe l. f. Ahearn 
Peek, (Go voces se soe 0 cle 5 oly 0 ee ec. Taylor 
Mog] life. ..s . dé sad ae r. g. Bond 
Barlow; :Piel. x. wi & ose we ee l. g. Fulton 


BRATTLEBORO Y. M. C. A. 10, 
VERMONT 18. 


In an exciting and hard-fought game 
the Brattleboro Y. M. C. A. team de- 
feated U. V. M. 19 to 18. “Youve 
led at the end of the first period 15 to 7. 
Goals by Peck and Fogg and several fouls 
on each side resulted in the score being 
tied 18 to 18, with one minute to play. A 
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double foul was called; Howe threw the 
goal for Y. M. C. A., but Fogg, who had 
already thrown four goals from fouls, 
this time failed. ‘The ball was put in play 
again, but neither side scored before time 
was called. Many fouls were called on 
both sides on account of the rough play. 


Ficdls le Ac Vermont. 
CO go l. g. Black 
MURINE C Ee Sire ue ce se te r. g. Clark 
a c. Peck 
Sy gi 8 0 Se a orn l. f. Fogg 
lee be 4 sige ho) oi) Ut nr rr r. f. Barlow 


Goals from floor, Stafford 3, Howe 2, March 
Ellis, Peck 3, Fogg, 2, Black; from fouls, March 
4, Howe, Fogg 4, Barlow 2; referee, Daniels; 
umpire, Appleton; 20 minute halves. 


CLASS GAMES. 


On Friday evening, January 22d, the 
first two games in the class basket-ball 
series were played. [he sophomores 
won from the seniors 8 to 3, while the 
freshmen defeated the juniors I1 to 5. 
The first game was between the ’06 and 
’04 teams and was a good example of 
“rough-house”’ tactics. ‘The sophomores 
guarded closely, especially in the first half. 
In the second half many shots were 
missed on not very difficult chances. The 
prettiest shot of the game was by Bedell 
in the first fifteen seconds of play, who 
got a basket from nearly half the length 


of the floor. 06 showed much better 
team work than ’04. 

06. 04. 
(a a ea jaeae Fr. ft. Brownell 
TN a l. f. Patterson 
Ranney, cc. ...... .. VEGAS eee c. Ross 
ee ot r. g. Darling 
A a rr l. g. Leach 


Goals from floor, Bedell, Clark, Ranney, Dar- 
ling; from fouls, Bedell, Clark, Darling. ~ 


The game between ’o7 and ’o5 was 
marked by more systematic and even work 
on both sides. The juniors were very 
wild in their shooting and missed easy 
shots at all stages of the game. They 
showed lack of practice, while the fresh- 
men, on account of more consistent prac- 
tice, were able to play a fast gliame to the 
finish. ’o5 got two goals in quick suc- 
cession about the middle of the second 
period. Morrisseau threw three pretty 


goals from the outside of the floor. Both 
teams passed well at times. ‘The throw- 
ing of goals from fouls appeared to be a 
weak point in the playing of both teams. 


"Ot 05. 
DY SU MREMPTE RSET” clergy ccf Boe ee ee cle 5 r. g. Bates 
Bice ESCA SANU RR Rit hs renin PPE ee Wd boos dl oe o's l. g. Ward 
ORD a ae Nn c. Newton 
MOTTISHCHlly Lo Be- 2 obi fete ital rs 2 8 ae r. f. Fogg 
Be T Plame PRCA IPOL Le Pls Se a oy eee be e'o-8 l. f. Mott 


Goals from floor, Morrisseau 3, Frank, Rice, 
Fogg, Mott; from fouls, Barlow, Fogg; referee, 
Stearns; umpire, Prof. Howes; timer, H. H. 
Cloudman., 


Y. mM. @. H. Notes. 


At a joint meeting of the Y. M. and 
Y. W. C. A. Jan. 26, J. J. Ross ’04 spoke 
on “Storm Centres of the Far East.” 

Mr. Irving, general secretary of McGill 
University Y. M. C. A., spoke to a 
crowded room at the students’ meeting 
last evening, upon the subject, “College 
Opportunities.’ He brought us some 
good thoughts, and the experience of a 
very successful association in the ‘“Har- 
vard of Canada.” We need more such 
stirring meetings. Let us keep up the 
eood attendance. 


Locals. 


The Chemical Society held a meeting 
January 26th. 


Ainsworth ’o5 has been seriously ill, 
but is now recovering. 


The sophomore football picture was 
taken by Cutler, Jan. 22d. 


F. G. Helyar ’o5 is acting) as assistant 
in the milk testing laboratory. 


The “Old Mill” bowling team will soon 
bowl the alumni-faculty team. 


W. A. Barlow has been chosen as cap- 
tain of the freshmen basket-ball team. 


Mr. Bagnall conducted a rehearsal of 
the Ladies’ Glee Club at the Y. M. C. A. 
rooms January 18th. 
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Prof. Merrill has been confined to his 
rooms for several days with a hard cold, 
but is now out again. 


The committee have decided upon Feb- 
ruary 22d as the date for the annual Kake 
Walk, in the gymnasium. 


Prof. Hills spoke at Hartford, Conn., 
Jan. 20th. He is at present making an 
extended trip through the State and else- 
where. 


‘The photographs for the Ariel must be 
in very soon if they are to be published. 
‘The same is true concerning} contribu- 
tions, grinds, etc. 


Prof. Henry Solon Graves of Yale was 
the principal speaker at the meeting of 
the newly organized Forestry Association 
of Vermont, Tuesday, Jan. 19th. 


Prof. L. R. Jones was recently in New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. At the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania he secured sev- 
eral specimens of interesting tropical 
plants. 


Prof. John Craig of Cornell and Prof. 
W. M. Munson of the University of 
Maine were the speakers at the meeting 
of the State Horticultural Society on 
Wednesday. 


The nominating board of the junior 
class met January 15th and selected the 
following: Junior Prom. committee: 
Chairman, Woodruff, Smith, Bancroft, 
Hicks, Ainsworth, and Miss Southwick. 


Williams College desires an athletic 
meet with Vermont this spring. Mr. 
Cloudman expects to accept the proposi- 
tion, provided that matters of guarantee, 
etc., can be satisfactorily settled. The 
meet would occur at Williamstown. 


President and Mrs. Buckham invited 
the students to their home on Sunday 
evening, January 17, for an informal sing ; 
and for Sunday evening, January 24, 
Professor and Mrs. Perkins issued a simi- 
lar invitation. Both gatherings were 
very enjoyable. 


The Glee Club favored the Agricultural 
Club with several selections ‘Tuesday 


evening. On Wednesday evening the 
Banjo Club gave a few numbers. ‘The 
work of the clubs was first class. ‘The 


joint concert here should draw a full 
house. | 


Mr. J. D. Bartley has recently presented 
to the Library one of his largest book- 
rests. It is a great convenience to those 
who have occasion to consult bulky folios. 
It holds the volume at a convenient angle; 
is simple in construction, and a hand- 
some bit of apparatus, in spite of its lack 
of ornament. 


The various agricultural interests of the 
State are already advocating the neces- 
sity of a new agricultural building here 
at the University. Both the Dairymen’s 
Association and the Horticultural Society 
are working for this end. Such a build- 
ing would very properly be named “Mor- 
rill Hall.” Strong pressure will be ex- 
erted upon the next Legislature for an 
appropriation. 


Prof. A. L. Daniels has devised a new 
rule for measuring saw-logs, and also for 
computing the.number of cords of wood 
in a given number of measured logs. He 
has had his rule printed in Experiment 
Station Bulletin, No. 102. This rule ap- 
pears the most feasible and practical of 
all the rules now in use. According to 
Prof. Daniels’ rule a saw-log 12 inches 
in diameter should give 66 feet of sawed 
lumber, while some others vary from 48 
to 72 feet. Prof. Daniels has given this 
subject close attention and his conclu- 
sions are very logical. 


The joint meeting of the State Board 
of Agriculture, the Vermont Horticul- 
tural Society and Forestry Association, 
met in the Science Hall, Wednesday af- 
ternoon, Jan. 20th. The afternoon ses- 
sion was devoted to the interests of the 
new Forestry Association of Vermont, 
and the evening to various topics. Among{ 
the speakers were Prof. Buckham, Prof. 
Graves of Yale Forestry School, Mr. 
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Green of White River Junction, Mr. Van 
Dresser, and others. The University 
Glee Club sang’ several selections to a 
very appreciative audience, and Mr. 
Heath gave a reading, which was also 
heartily encored. ‘The meetings Thurs- 
day were devoted entirely to the Horti- 
cultural interests of the State. The ses- 
sions began at 9.30 A. M. and continued 
through the afternoon and_ evening. 
Thursday evening the Banjo Club fur- 
nished music. 


Sophomore Hop. 

The annual sophomore hop occurred at 
the Masonic Temple Thursday evening, 
January 21st. The hall was tastily dec- 
orated with the class colors. The dance 
order contained 20 numbers, -while the 
music was furnished by Wilder’s orches- 
tra of Montpelier. About forty couples 
were present and all pronounced the hop 
the most enjoyable ever given. ‘The com- 
mittee was Woodward, Ranney, Putnam, 
Church and Miss Morse. 


Debating Club. 


The meeting of the Debating Club, 
called for January 20th, was postponed 
till after mid-year. The question to be 
debated is, “Resolved, That the conditions 
in the United States were more favor- 
able for the general welfare of the people 
twenty-five years ago than at the present 
time.” ‘The students should make it a 
point to attend the meetings of the club 
and thus encourage our debating team. It 
is probable that the question which we 
are to debate with Bates will be discussed 
at a meeting soon after the examinations 
are over. The team will receive much 
assistance in preparing their arguments 
if every man who has any opinion on 
either side of the question will come to 
the meeting and express his views. We 
wish to see our debating team win just 
as much as we wish to see our athletic 
teams win their games; but to accomplish 
this end we must have the co-operation 
of the student body. 


Cangledom. 


Such is the title of a volume just re- 
ceived by the Library. It is filled with 
charades, enigmas, riddles, and other 
word-puzzles, invented and skillfully set 
forth in rhyme by Charles R. Ballard of 
the class of 1854. A teacher for twenty- 
three years, then a librarian for eleven 
more, he was compelled at last to relin- 
quish both professions by increasing deat- 
ness. For about a dozen years he has 
occupied portions of his enforced leisure 
in devising all sorts of verbal knots and 
tangles, in this way amusing} both him- 
self and others. The name “Nillor’ has 
appeared frequently in the puzzle depart- 
ment of certain Massachusetts ° papers. 
Even a dullard could spell this backward, 
and so identify the author. In the little 
book are 150 charades, with riddles, 
“transformations,” etc., enough to make 
a sixteen mo of 140 pages. No key is 
furnished, but some hints are given tow- 
ard the solution of the charades. The 
emblems on the cover sort admirably with 
the contents; and these will be welcome 
and stimulating to folk whose guessing 
faculty is aching for lack of exercise. We 
quote one of the easy ones: 

The first, from the Latin, is naught, as you'll 

The last is a lawyer, antique though it be. 

Reversed, and first with their coffee some take; 

The last is seen twice in this line, I will stake! 

My whole—well, a hint I will drop you—re— 
read 

My title-page slowly, and every word heed! 

When young folk foregather, such 
quirks and logogriphs serve to while away 
the hours and show who has the nimbler 
brain. The author has passed his 76th 
birthday, but he still turns a rhyme or a 
strophe as deftly as fifty years ago. 

Shanley has the book for sale. 


College Fifty Years Hao. 


In the Memoir of Benjamin Stevens, 
just issued in London, there are a few 
letters written home by him in the year 
1853-54. It will be interesting to know 
how things looked to him; interesting also 
to note what changes have taken place 
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in fifty years. Ewverybody knows that he 
was a student here for one year, albeit 
the state of his health did not allow him 
to graduate. That he always retained 
his affection for the old college was 


proved by the fact that in 1899 he sent- 


to the Library the handsome gift of over 
2,800 volumes, some of them of special 
rarity and value. We quote from letters 
to his father and mother: 

“All the students are obliged to attend 
church twice each Sunday * * * The 
$18 I received the morning I left home 
holds out like the widow’s oil. I spent 
$7 of it for books. Every boarding house 
I applied to was $2 for a seat at the table, 
or $2.50 for board and room furnished 
and taken care of, and washing for the 
bed—your own washing, wood and lights 
extra.’ Then a month later: 

“T am more busy than ever, in fact have 
some Algebra and Greek to get before 
the regular lesson. This term is said to 
be as hard as any during the whole course 
—sophomore year the hardest year—l 
mean to do the best I.can. Shall main- 
tain a respectable standing, extraordinar- 
ies excepted. I do not visit at all, have 
no time—don’t get up till time to go to 
prayers in the morning—prayers ~ early 
enough, so that they get through as soon 
as it is light enough to see to recite (read) 
—recite till 714 o'clock, breakfast and 
study till 11 o’clock, then recite till 12%. 
After dinner study till 414 o’clock, recite 
an hour: then prayers, supper, study till 
814: go to the Post Office 34 of a mile— 
eet back about 9 o’clock, study as long as 
T can, till my eyes won’t work—then go 
to bed and recruit, so that I may do the 
same again. I have walking in abund- 
ance, % of a mile to college, go three 
times a day, makes 1¥%4 miles; then to the 
Post Office and back the same, 3 miles 
per day the least calculation. On this 
principle please ask Enos (his eldest 
brother) how far it is through college. I 
would study it out myself, but the higher 
mathematics do not come till junior and 
senior years.” 


In February, having now become of 
age, he writes: 

“This term am getting along much 
better thus far than last. I now have 
just enough to keep busy by working 
hard; last term could not do what was 
required even if I did work—thus is 
shown the disadvantagjes of entering col- 
lege too poorly fitted. It would have 
been better if I had waited another year, 
or else have fitted a year younger. I be- 
lieve there is but one in my class older 
than I—at least I have been told so.” 

In March he estimates that his ex- 
penses here will be at least $180 per year, 
or $60 per term. Before the end of his 
first year he gave up all hope of taking a 
college course because of the failure of 
his health. 


ES RE a 
Che Rev. Hlonzo Berry Rich, D. D., 
1842. | 


Dr. Rich, whose death occurred at the 
home of his daughter in Fast Orange, N. 
J., on the 2nd of January, 1904, was des- 
cended from Capt. Divan Berry of Revo- 
lutionary times, whose company was on 
Manhattan Island at the time of the sur- 
render of Fort Washington, 18 Novem- 
ber, 1776, but who had the good fortune 
not to fall into the hands of the British. 

Dr. Rich was born at South Hero, Vt., 
10 November, 1814, the son of Rosannah 
Francis and Divan Berry Rich. To gain 
his equipment for college he resorted to 
St. Lawrence Academy at Potsdam, N. 
Y., then under the direction of Asa Brain- 
ard. After getting his first degree at the 
University, then under the leadership of 
President Wheeler, he went directly to 
Union Theological Seminary in New 
York City, where he completed his course 
in 1845. For a short time he preached 
at Mount Pleasant, N. J., and on the 7th 
February, 1848, received ordination at 
Deckertown, N. J., by the hands of the 
Presbytery of Rockaway. He officiated 
at Deckertown till some time in 1847, 
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when he became pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church in Stanwich, Conn., 1848- 
52; then pastor in Beverly, Mass., 1852- 
67. He was secretary of the College and 
Theologtical Education Society 1867-70; 
then pastor at West Lebanon, N. H., 
1871-80. At the close of this pastorate 
he withdrew from the active ministry, 
and resided at Short Hills, N. J., where 
he taught for a few years after 1882. 

Mr. Rich contributed scholarly papers 
to the Bibliotheca Sacra, American Theo- 
logical Review, and Congregational Re- 
view. His habits of study and investiga- 
tion were kept up: to the last. He pub- 
lished a book on the habits of the mos- 
quito, and was preparing a work on pol- 
lens, illustrated by photographic repro- 
ductions of his own microscopic’ slides. 
He left a series of lectures on the book 
of Daniel; also an extensive historical 
chart. ‘To the close of his life he remain- 
ed in perfect health, both physical and 
mental. He was a member of the Sons 
of the American Revolution; of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society of the University, 
and in 1868 received from his Alma Ma- 
ter the degree of doctor of divinity. 

He was married 28 May, 1846, in Bur- 
lington, Vt., to Mary F. Severance, 
daughter of Consider Severance, at one 
time a master printer here. 

The funeral services were attended at 
the old church in Beverly, of which he 
was so long the teacher and bishop. He 
was a nephew of the Rev. D. D. Francis 
of the class of 1826. 


Alumni Notes. 


62. Horace Barlow of Hudson, Wis., 
is spending a few weeks in town. 

70, Horace E.. Stevens of St. Paul, 
Minn., has been in town recently. Mr. 
Stevens was one of the two first men to 
graduate from the Engineering Depart- 
ment of the University. 

72. K. H. Thorp of the United States 
Postal Service, was recently appointed 


superintendent of city free delivery, with 
headquarters at Washington, D. C. His 
address is Room 400, Post Office Depart- 
ment. The labors and the importance of 
his position are intimated in the fact that 
99 new free delivery offices were estab- 
lished during the last year. 

81. The death of George Abner Ben- 
edict at Los Angeles, Cal., 22 Jan., 1904, 
is reported but without details. He was 
the only son of the late Judge Charles L. 
Benedict of Brooklyn, of the class of 
1844. His preparatory studies were 
taken at the Adelphi Academy. After 
eraduation he studied law, and was ad- 
mitted to practice in Brooklyn. For rea- 
sons of health he gave up the law for life 


‘ on aranch at Arnold, Neb., and later was 


the agent of a land and cattle company, 
living at Wheeling, Mo. He was a mem- 
ber of the Sigma Phi Society. 

90. M. A. Howe, curator of the New 
York Botanical Gardens and editor of 
“Torreya,’ a magazine devoted to Bot- 
any, delivered the principal address at 
the recent meeting of the Vermont Botany 


Club. 
93. J. C. F. Hayford of Johnson, 


Vt., was in town visiting friends about 
college January 25. 


93. John E. Miller is president of 
the Bellefontaine Bridge and Iron Com- 
pany of Bellefontaine, Ohio. 


95. Frederick A. Richardson has 
sold his International Magazine to the 
Scott-Thaw Publishing Company of New 
York city. Mr. Richardson will retain 
the editorship and will continue having 
the magazine printed in Burlington, 
though most of his time will be spent in 
New York. 

98. William S. Bean has taken the 
place recently filled by FE. W. Lawrence 
‘or, on Senator Proctor’s staff. 

03. Miss Cora E. Talbot is taking a 
collegiate course at the Normal College, 
Albany, N. Y. — 

03. Miss Frederika Abraham is pre- 
paring for library work at the New York 
State Library School, Albany, N. Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TEACHERS! TEACHERS! 


Teachers wishing to prepare for Examina- 
tion should write immediately for our Teach- 
ers’ Interstate Examination Course, as 
taught by mail. This Course is endorsed 
by many leading educators, and every pro- 
gressive. teacher who wishes to advance in 
their profession should begin work immedi- 
ately. Address nearest office, with stamp, 
for reply. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


1423 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
174 Randolph Building, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Woolens for Spring 
and Summer, 1904 


Will be ready for your 
inspection February 15th 


DF. Roddys ie ioe 


43 CHURCH STREET 


Vis eas ae 


CoL_LLEGESTUDENTS 


THEIR BOOKS 


cent Y) poten: 


Lowest WHOLESALE RATES. 


OUR PRICES ON 


SchoolandCollege Supplies 


are the lowest in the State. 


HOBART J. SHANLEY & CO., 


Formerly Whitney & Shanley, 


Auntington Block, -- 


BURLINGTON, VT. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Che Lawrence Scientific School 


Oe. four-year courses of study leading to the degree 
of S. B. in Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical Engineer- 
ing, Mining and Metailurgy, Architecture, Landscape 
Architecture, Forestry, Chemistry, Geology, Biology, Anat- 
omy and Hygiene (preparation for medical schools), Science 
for Teachers, and a course in General Science. Students are 
admitted to regular standing by examination and by credits 
from other Schools or Colleges. Approved Special Students 
may be admitted without examination. The Catalogue will 
be sent on application to the Secretary, J. L. Love, 16 

University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

N. S. SHALER, Dean. 


Cc. P. BUSKIRK 


Jeweler and 
Silversmith 


Successor to 


M, Wi. Hdams & Co. Burlington, Vt. 


Salls’ Exchange. 


We Buy and Sell Everything. 


FOOT OF CHURCH STREET. 
—BOOKS A SPECIALTY.— 


HOF 


Pure and wholesome. 
Cold Soda 5 cents a glass. 
ALL FLAVORS. 


Soda drawn from PARKER’S $2,000 FOUNTAIN 
costs no more than the ordinary kind. You 


ARE INVITED TO TRY IT. 


EF. HENRY PARKES 
CITY DRUG STORE, 
61 CHURCH STREET, 


BASE-BALL GOODS. 
Spaulding Bros, Reach and D.& M. goods, 


Largest assortment in Vermont. Wholesale 
prices to Clubs. 
SMITH BROS. 


Sporting Goods Stere. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


4 Ashburton Pl, Boston. 533 Cooper Bldg, Denver. 
156 Fifth Av., New York. 622 Hyde Blk, Spokane. 

1505 Penn. Av., Wash. 94 Seventh St., Portland. 
203 Mich. Blvd.,Chicago. 518 Parrott Bldg, S.Fran. 
414 Cent. Bldg, Minn’ lis. 525 Stimson Blk. LosAng’s 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO. 
Proprietors. 


Patterson, ’05. Worthen. Walsh. Hulett. 
Barker. Hubbard. Cunningham. Wright. 


Miss Durfee. Watson. Wheeler. 
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Editorials. 


Some hasty 


Tur Proper STANDARD. 
critics rush into condemnation of any 
method if it does not succeed in accom- 
the desired results during the 
For considerably 


plishing 
first year of its trial. 


more than a year now there has been a 
methodical effort on the part of our fac- 
ulty to raise the standard of studies at 
Vermont. Although we have been known 
long as a college of grinds, doing much 
more work than the other small New 
England colleges, and although in some 
instances we require a higher girade to 
pass than do our neighbors, yet the pow- 
ers that be do not seem to be satisfied 
with what we have done. Not only have 
the requirements for entrance been raised, 
and rightly, but the standard of accepta- 
ble work in the University has been made 
higher. We have no formal statement 
that such is the fact, but nevertheless we 
must believe that it is true. How other- 
wise shall we explain the prevalence of 
low marks? If such a decline in grades 
existed in one or two courses only, we 
should be justified in concluding that it 
was due rather to a drop in the standard 
of instruction given than an elevation of 
the standard of 
Such a conclusion would scarcely seem to 
be supported by the facts. We must ac- 


cept the statement that the faculty are 


scholarship required. 


demanding of us better and more thor- 
It is a matter for con- 
The best 
trained men are the men for whom the 


“The 
Vermonter”’ has become a type enjoying 


ough scholarship. 
gratulation that this is so. 


world makes the greatest demand. 


a national fame. The graduates of our 
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University have had not the least share 
in creating this type of keen, hustling, 
sagacious man of affairs. We shall not 
lose prestige by conforming to a higher 
standard. Indeed the time has come 
when we must lose or have a higher stan- 
dard. By establishing this, the Univer- 
sity will surely attract more students and 
better students. ‘Thus what we “lose” 
in hard work we shall gain not only in a 
better equipment for life, but also in the 
improvement of the student generations 
of the future. 

We wish particularly to draw the at- 
tention of the friends and patrons of the 
University to the fact that the standard 
of scholarship here is being materially 
raised. ‘The University demands better 
work from her students, and consequently 
her diploma must mean more to her grad- 
uates. This fact is one of her highest 
justifications in asking for a sufficient en- 
dowment fund. Money invested here will 
be returned to the investor in the form of 
able, brainy men, well equipped for the 
work of life. 


THE Sprinc Vacation. It would 
seem to be a matter of regret that the 
spring vacation comes so early, especially 
when the mid-year’s examinations came 
so late. The first part of the second-half 
year, as it is not interrupted by any or- 
ganized out-door sports, is the very best 
time of all the year for hard work. The 
spirit of study does not begin to leave us 
until out-door weather comes—which is 
not much before the middle of: April in 
this latitude. As a matter of business 
and of pleasure, the University would be 


much better off if the Easter vacation 
began a week or two later this year . 


Civic Duties. Prominent educators 


are saying that every man should associ- 


ate himself with one of the great political 
parties. Especially is this true of stu- 
dents. We have gireat advantages given 
us by the State, and in return we should 
work and vote for good government 
Let every student who has 
attained his majority see that his name is 


Then, 


when the city elections come, let us all 


everywhere. 
on the check-list in his ward. 


vote for what seems the better cause. 


Financial Support of Athletics. 

At a recent Senior debate the question 
discussed was, “Resolved, ‘That athletics 
in the University of Vermont should be 
supported by a tax added to the regular 
term bill.” Inasmuch as this is a ques- 
tion of vital interest to us all, and a few 
Seniors only were present at the above- 
mentioned debate, possibly it would not 
be out of place to give in the columns of 
the Cynic a brief review of some of the 
points there brought out in favor of the 
proposed scheme. 

Under the present system, funds for 
the support of our athletics are raised in 
a manner somewhat as follows: Before 
each successive football, basketball, ten- 
nis, track or baseball season a call is is- 
sued for a college meeting, at which the 
manager of the team states the purpose 
for which the meeting was called, the 
amount of money he needs and then pro- 
ceeds to call for subscriptions in such 
amounts as he can get them. 

This method for raising funds for the 
support of our athletics is unsatisfactory 
and inadequate. As a matter of fact suf- 
ficient money is not raised at any meeting 
and consequently alumni, faculty, and 
Burlington merchants are all repeatedly 
included in the general “begging list.” 
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This must needs be the case, for a very 
small proportion of the students attend 
the college meeting when funds are raised, 
and it is often impossible to get at many 
of those who do not attend. And the 
claim that enthusiasm is awakened and 
college spirit aroused by these meetings 
does not hold, since it cannot be accom- 
plished by any extent when so few attend 
the meeting. Consequently efforts to 
this purpose, which are truly commend- 
able, would count for much more if ap- 
_ plied elsewhere. 

We also see at once that the present 
method of supporting our athletics finan- 
cially is inevitably unfair and unequal. 
The student with a substantial bank ac- 
count is not necessarily the student who 
is imbued with a proportionately large 
amount of college spirit and loyalty. But, 
on the other hand, it is always the latter 
-who attend college meetings and must 
bear the brunt of the burden when funds 
are raised. ‘They see that if the essen- 
tial’ financial support is not forthcoming 
Vermont’s athletic teams cannot be, and 
consequently, at these meetings for rais- 
ing money, many poor, but loyal, under- 
graduates are practically forced to sub- 
scribe an amount altogether beyond their 
means. And such an unfair and unequal 
apportionment of the financial burden of 
our athletics is inevitable under the pres- 
ent system. 

At present we are called upon for con- 
tributions to five branches of athletics, 
i. e., baseball, football, basketball, tennis 
and track athletics. Every student in 
college is supposed to, and should, con- 
tribute something to each one of these 
branches. Season tickets to the baseball 
and football games are three dollars each, 
and to the basketball games, one dollar 
each. Last year a tax of one dollar each 
was levied on the students, and fifty cents 
was considered the minimum contribu- 
tion towards tennis. Eight and one-half 
dollars is, then, the minimum 
which each student is supposed to contrib- 
ute yearly towards athletics. The total 
amount raised from the students last year 


od 


amount - 


for all branches of athletics was about 
sixteen hundred dollars, which amount 
is insufficient, and consequently has to be 
supplemented by contributions secured 
from alumni, faculty, and Burlington 
merchants. 

Under the proposed method a _ tax 
would be added to the regular term bill 
of each student in the University of Ver- 
mont for the support of athletics. ‘There 
are now in attendance as undergraduates 
in the University, according to the last 
college catalogue, 337 students in the 
Academical Department, and 225 stu- 
dents in the Medical Department, making 
a total of 562 students. If, then, a 
tax of $4 were levied on all the students, 
in both departments, there would be 
thereby raised $2,248, an amount entirely 
sufficient for all branches of our athletics, 
without outside assistance. As the medi- 
cal students are not here, however, for 
the football season it might seem reason- 
able to tax them somewhat less than the 
academical students. If, then, a tax of 
two dollars only were levied on the medi- 
cal students, and a tax of five dollars lev- 
ied on the academical students, there 
would thereby be raised a total amount 
of $2,135, which amount would be suf- 
ficient. It is of course understood that, 
under this scheme, a season ticket to all 
athletic events would be given to each stu- 
dent upon the payment of his regular col- 
lege bill. 

Thus, under the proposed plan, the 
contribution towards the support of ath- 
letics would be very small for each indi- 
vidual, and much smaller than the mini- 
mum amount which each student is sup- 
posed to contribute at present. By it all 
students would participate and share 
alike, and every student would have a 
vital interest in athletics by reason of his 
participation in their support. Also, as 
each student would under such a system 
have an entrance ticket to all athletic 
events, he would inevitably go more often 
than at present. And a more general 
student attendance at all of our games 
would mean a proportionately increased 
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student interest and spirit. Better organ- 
ized cheering would at once be made pos- 
sible, and much more extensive than at 
present. aa 

Another phase of this proposition 
should also be considered. Under a sys- 
tem such as the one proposed, our athletic 
managers would be able to do much more 
efficient work. To say that Vermont 
managers are heavily burdened is to put 
the matter lightly. We have no graduate 
manager here, as at many colleges, and 
therefore all managerial duties devolve 
upon the student manager. Vermont 18 
in no college baseball or football league, 
and, being a small college, the arrange- 
ment of a schedule is in any case very dif- 
ficult. ‘Then again, the manager has no 
definite amount of money to depend upon, 
and much needless burden and worry is 
caused him by the present system. He 
must spend much time in raising} subscrip- 
tions, followed by the longer and more 
difficult task of “dunning”’ to collect them, 
which evils would be done away with 
under the proposed method. ‘The man- 
ager would then have a definite amount 
of money to depend upon, and he could 
thus arrange a much better schedule. 

The proposed method is also justifiable 
and good policy. At present there are 
three similar taxes in addition to the tui- 
tion, i. e., a reading-room tax of two dol- 
lars, a blue-book tax of twenty-five cents, 
and a gymnasium tax of three dollars. 
The University and the trustees of the 
same would also be gainers by the pro- 
posed scheme. For the alumni, faculty 
and Burlington merchants who are now 
continually pestered by appeals from our 
athletic managers, would no longer be 
approached in this way, and all would 
consequently contribute oftener and much 
more largely to building and endowment 
funds. 

That the system proposed would be 
generally much more satisfactory to the 
students themselves than the present 
method, there is no doubt. Instead 
of being solicited five times a_ year 
as at present, they would pay a small sum 


twice a year on their regular term bill. 
They would have season tickets to all 
games at a rate much cheaper than at pres- 


ent, and would also be guaranteed a much 


better schedule, of home games particu- 
larly. And they would also see college 
spirit immeasurably increased and intensi- 
fied. 

It has seemed entirely unnecessary to 
consider in this discussion the importance 
and absolute necessity of sustaining ath- 
letics in our University. For any college 
man, or indeed any one at all intelligent 
upon college affairs, must appreciate the 
important place which athletics occupy in 
the colleges of to-day, and the very pres- 
tige which one college may gain over an- 
other in the minds of students in the prep- 
aratory schools by reason of a wholesome 
athletic reputation. 

Since, then, it is absolutely necessary 
that athletics be sustained in our Univer-- 
sity, and since the present method of rais-. 
ing funds for the support of athletics is 
unsatisfactory and inadequate, whereas 
the method proposed would be justifiable, 
good policy, and much more satisfactory 
in every respect, athletics in the Univer- 
sity of Vermont should be supported by 
a tax added to the regular term bill. 


W. 


Che Function of Upper Classmen. 

In the old days when Horace Mann and 
Adoniram Judson were burning midnight - 
oil in University Hall, when the presi- 
dent’s well on the front campus (how 
many students can point it out to-day?) 
still had a windlass at the top and water 
at the bottom, when the middle campus 
was a ball ground (such ball!) and Lin- 
coln Field was a swamp with a winding 
brook—in other days at Brown, the rela- 
tion of the faculty to the students was dis- 
tinctly paternal. “My son,” was Francis 
Wayland’s characteristic way of address- 
ing a student. ‘The members of the fac- 
ulty were usually gray-haired men, chosen 
because of general dignity of character 
and carriage, to teach any subjects which 
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a reputable gentlemen of the old school 
might be supposed to know. ‘They occu- 
pied, as Oliver Wendell Holmes used to 
say, “not a chair, but a whole settee.” 

Toward such men the natural student 
attitude was that of profound reverence, 
mitigated by rebellion. Students were 
treated as children, and they proceeded 
to act the part assigned them. ‘Their life 
was picturesque indeed, but freakish and 
juvenile. A network of small rules sur- 
rounded them—such as the direction when 
to remove their hats, how to pass through 
the door, and the exact fines to be paid 
for unmannerly complaints at the stew- 
ard’s table. 

Now paternalism in college halls has 
vanished. The professor’s little plat- 
form, ‘‘six inches above contradiction,” 
can not be carried into laboratory or sem- 
inar. He sits, or rather stands, among 
his students, a mountain climber who has 
scaled certain heights and beckons his fel- 
low traveler on. For better, for worse, 
the fraternal conception has come, and 
come to stay. 

Who then shall look after the uncer- 
tain freshmen who, two hundred and 
more, flock to our campus each Septem- 
ber? If the paterfamilias has passed, if 
the old rules are buried in dusty boxes 
in the library, who shall look after the 
scores of boys who come to Brown each 
autumn from our country towns, with 
small horizons, unformed ideals, and con- 
science still in the gristle? Who shall 
take in hand the new men who have al- 
ways lived under the shadow of the uni- 
versity, and curiously imagine that to 
spend three hours a day in the class-room 
is really to go through college? No- 
body ? 

The plain fact is that part of the func- 
tions once exercised by the faculty (in the 
days when James Manning} was “‘profes- 
sor of the languages and other branches 
of learning’) ‘are now exercised, or 
should be, by the upper classmen. ‘The 
men who have lived two or three years 
under these venerable elms have the right 
to assume, not airs of superiority and 


lordship, but a real responsibility for the 
atmosphere, the tone, the traditions of our 
campus life. Six months after gradua- 
tion, a student may be a member of the 
faculty or corporation, shaping the future 
of the university. Is he not entitled to 
do some shaping six months before the 
ribboned parchment ? 

College customs established by mass 
meeting may look queer to alumni. 
Whether they are wise or not will depend 
on whether they really work in the inter- 
est of order or of anarchy. If they are 
established in order to be violated, they 
will speedily be abolished. But if they 
mean simply willing recognition that 
those who have been for years on our 
campus have the right and duty to advise 
new-comers, they mean the truth. 

Upper classmen can preserve ancient 
traditions when they are good, and hand 
them down to their academic posterity. 
Upper classmen can stiffen the spinal col- 
umn of many a wobbling freshman, and 
teach him the meaning of Kipling’s 
‘Mind you keep your rifle and yourself 

jus’ so.” 

Many a senior or junior has taken an ir- 
responsible new-comer as a roommate out 
of sheer brotherly kindness, and trained 
him till he could go alone. He has taken 
the boy who was tempted to think that a 
ten-cent maglazine was literature and a 
ten-cent show is the drama, and made him 
feel that cheap and vulgar pabulum means 
a cheap and vulgar mind. Again and 
again some of our fraternities have stead- 
ied and coached their younger members 
and saved them from disaster, and a fra- 
ternity that does not habitually do this 
has no right to exist among us. An or- 
ganization with no sense of responsibility 
is an organization for which the univer- 
sity declines to be responsible. 

Upper classmen can give to the narrow 
man, whose horizon has been the village 
street, a wider outlook and a larger sym- 
pathy. It has been happily said of Ab- 
ram S$. Hewitt that he had a “national 
mind.” No Eastern man can have this 
unless he has associated with Western 
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men. ‘(The man who has never (mental- 
ly) lived outside of New England 1s es- 
sentially provincial, and his judgment on 
national issues unsound. ‘There is no 
more striking provincialism than that of 
men who have lived all their lives on 
Manhattan Island, and whose ideas of 
Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago are de- 
rived from the comic papers. The north- 
ern boy needs to meet the southerner— 
the son of the abolitionist needs to know 
the son of the Confederate general. Halt 
the benefit of college life comes from be- 
ing| shaken up together with men of vari- 
ous pedigrees, convictions, talents, and 
regions of the country. 

In our intellectual life at Brown—in 
common with that of all colleges in this 
strenuous age—needs strengthening, the 
upper classmen are the men to do it. They 
can recognize the man of ideas as well 
as the man of affairs. They can brand 
the cheat as unfit for association with men 
of honor. ‘They can leave political chi- 
canery for pot-house politicians. 

My best critic (God bless her!) at this 
point peers over my shoulder, and pro- 
nounces this screed too long and decid- 
edly too preachy for the Liber. Happily 
the editor-in-chief knows how to wield 
the shears, and all of us are practiced in 
can not end without saying that some of 
the art of forgetting preachments. But I 
the ideals here expressed have been ad- 
mirably realized by the class with which 
I entered Brown and wish always to be 
enrolled—the class of 1903. 

In other days at Brown—reversing 
now the telescope—men yet unborn will 
pass through the Van Wickle gates and 
sit in the iron chairs of old University 
Hall. A new library will house our 
crowded books, a noble chapel grace our 
campus, new biological and chemical lab- 
oratories rise ini stately lines, and Man- 
ning street be lined with university build- 
ings. But Brown will be judged then, 
as now, not by swimming-pools and clock 
towers, but by the conservative temper, 
the high ideals, and the power of leader- 
ship of its older students.—President W. 


H. P. Faunce of Brown University im 
Liber Brunensis, 


Rew York Hddress. 


BY PRESIDENT BUCKHAM. 

Our age has coined a new term—com- 
mercialism. Look in the old dictionaries 
and you will not find it. What is com- 
mercialism? It is the spirit of commerce ~ 
—of money-getting—with a black eye 
given to it. It used to be considered an 
honor to be a great merchant. If Napole- 
on had called the English a nation of mer- 
chants, that would have been a eulogy. 
But now a certain group of writers and 
speakers would persuade us that the spirit 
of commerce is essentially dishonorable, 
and they attach to this dishonored spirit 
the term “commercialism.” And where 
has this bad spirit its seat and its centre 
of influence? Why, right here in the city 
of New York—in the clubs, and hotels, 
and banks, and marts, and exchanges, of 
New York City. We are told that the 
world’s financial centre is being shifted 
from London to New York, and that 
New York is the capital of commercial- 
ism for all the world. It is indeed true 
that neither in London, nor Paris, nor 
Berlin, do we get any such impression of 
rapidly accumulated and lavishly expend- 
ed wealth as here in New York. And 
it is useless to deny that this spirit of 
conscious wealth does breed in some quar- 
ters that which is meant by the term 
“commercialism’’—which Matthew Ar- 
nold meant by the term ‘‘Philistinism’’— 
which the French mean by the “bour- 
geois’’ spirit—an essentially vulgar con- 
ception of the relation of wealth to enjoy- 
ment. It is plain to all eyes that the only 
use of wealth some are capable of is to lie 
down and wallow in it—to expend it in 
balls and suppers and orgfies—in things 
that are merely gorgeous and sumptuous 
and spectacular. And there is something 
deeper than all this—an underestimate 
and disparagement of the finer things of 
life in comparison with the things which 
merely minister to sense or gratify per- 
sonal or social vanity. 
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But for one I believe there is, or is 
coming to be, another commercialism, 
and I will say another in New York, 
meaning by New York any commercial 
centre. During the year 1903 seventy- 
six millions of dollars were given for the 
endowment of art, charity, religion, and 
education—and the largest part of this 
sum came from this city of New York, 
and from the gains of commercialism. A 
pretty fair contribution of commerce— 
was it not—to the finer things of life— at 
least for a beginning—for this sum in- 
creases from year to year. It means that 
commercialism is beginning to transform 
its gains into the higher uses of life, into 
science, health, culture, beauty. ‘Sz ex- 
emplum quaeris—if we want an illustra- 
tion, we have only to look around us on 
this beautiful building of the University 
Club of New York City. The earnings 
of “poor scholars” never could have built 
it. It is as really a chamber of commerce 
as the building so called. It is one of the 
many buildings in which, in this city, suc- 
cessful commerce idealizes itself in archi- 
tecture and the decorative arts. And I 
think we may generalize this fact and say, 
without undue insistence upon our point 
of view, that one of the great services ren- 
dered by universities and colleges to our 
age is that they give to wealth—to com- 
mercialism, if you please—one of the fin- 
est of all possibilities to spiritualize itself. 
At the close of each year, we will say, 
commercialism takes account of stock, 
and having computed its gains, it says to 
the university, ‘“Take such a part of this 
sum, and transmute it for me from the 
baser to the finer metal; convert it for me 
—that is your part of our joint work— 
into thought, skill, invention, poetry, elo- 
quence, manhood, womanhood. And it 
would not seem to be the proper task of 
the university to advertise and urge this 
function as though it solicited a favor for 
its own advantagile, but rather that com- 
mercialism should see its opportunity and 
urge upon the university more and more 
of this work and furnish it with more and 
more material to work upon. The atti- 


tude of wealth toward the university 
should be: “Take our iron, and oil, and 
soap, and sugar, and pork, and give back 
to society truth and virtue, sweetness and 
light.” 

And now our own University, in its 
modest estimate of its ability, announces 
that it stands ready—if strongly urged in 


the way indicated—to take on trust for 


the good of society the small sum of one 
million dollars. This sum at least it 
knows how to devote to the highest uses. 
The institution which has in the century 
past given to the country so much patriot- 
ism, so much leadership in affairs, so 
much good philosophy,and jurisprudence, 
and learning, and religion, out of such 
small recourse, is prepared to take the 
larger means with which we believe you 
are going to entrust her, and to create 
out of them the abilities and the virtues 
which the coming age will demand. 


Influences of the College Fraternity 

On a day of January a group of young! 
men at Stanford University laid their 
coats upon the grass or on the broad ver- 
anda of their club-house, and began a 
game of catch with a baseball. A. car- 
riage drove by, with one passenger, evi- 
dently a stranger, enjoying a view of the 
university grounds, and believing all that 
the driver told him. The visitor was un- 
mistakably an Englishman. He _ halted 
his carriage and with a genial brown- 
whiskered smile and broad accent hailed 
the student nearest him, begged a thou- 
sand pardons, and asked fo be shown the 
ball. 

’ Every American newsboy knows that 
every American baseball is covered by 
two equal pieces of hide, shaped like a 
figure eight. This little design was a 
marvel of amusement to the frank-eyed, 
hearty Britisher. Out came his note- 
book. The college men surrounded him, 
and took notes of their own, but not in a 
book. ‘The tourist was a novelty to them 
as the ball had been to him. It was lunch 
time. The driver was paid and sent away, 
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while the tourist was carried, bewildered, 
up the steps, through the open doors of 
the house and led to a chair at the head 
of a long dining-table. ‘Twenty-one col- 
lege boys sang, while deft Chinese came 
and went with the courses of luncheon. 

The visitor proved himself a good fel- 
low. On demand, he said something of 
India and Australia, which he had seen, 
but the best that he said was of America, 
which he was beginning to see. He 
boasted of the oaks of Sherwood forest 
until the twenty-one assured him that 
they could all sleep within one fragrant 
trunk of the sequoia. 

The topic turned to college clubs, for 
the traveler was politely curious. His 
note-book could have been twice filled 
that afternoon. His questions were 
eager, often innocent and amusing; and 
the answers were enthusiastic. He tried 
to interpret many things in terms of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, Eton and Rugby— 
but he had stumbled upon a new species. 

In coming to a chapterhouse of an Am- 
erican college fraternity, he had found a 
social institution peculiarly American. 

There are to-day as many as twenty- 
five regular national or  inter-collegiate 
fraternities, established, roughly speak- 
ing, between the years 1820 and 1870. 
Each is named by two or by three Greek 
letters. Each is made up of local clubs 
in various colleges, some having more 
than sixty branches, while the average 
number is about thirty. More than 160,- 
000 college men have owed their allegi- 
ance to one or another of the Greek letter 
societies. ‘This represents only a fraction 
of the total number of men who have at- 
tended college; perhaps we may name 30 
per cent. as a typical proportion in a col- 
lege of to-day. Exactly what it means 
to be of this minority will always interest 
college students and students of colleges. 

The chapter, or unit, of the national 
fraternity is generally a club of about 
twenty men, who club together for social 
purposes, seeking mutual encouragement 
and strength of numbers.. -Where the 
dormitory system is strongly intrenched 


the system of fraternity homes is not 
found fully developed, but the prevailing 
tendency of fraternities everywhere is 
toward the chapter home—a house where 
its members eat, sleep, study, play and 
entertain. 

The social unit is founded on an eco- 
nomic principle. ‘Twenty men can obtain 
more for their money by spending it to- 
gether; therefore can be more to their 
taste. 

The amount which men might pay in- 
dividually for rent, or for furniture to be 
cast aside, will in time pay for permanent 
lodgings, well-fitted, for rugs, lounges, 
portraits, pianos and shower baths. 

The freshman coming to college finds 
a dozen groups of men living there in 
homes of their own; jolly, energetic, self- 
respecting and mutually encouraging—a ~ 
sort of self-constituted aristocracy. The 
freshman will be sought by the societies 
who consider him “good material.” No 
more definite phrase can be used. ‘The 
popular notion is that good looks, a good 
family, or athletic promise will win for a 
freshman his desired “bid.” The best 
fraternities judge a man aside from his 
superficial qualities. | Where money, or 
muscle, or clothes or cleverness alone are 
weighed, the result will be poor, for any 
artificial standard brings degeneracy. In 
general it is true that men can find the 
sort of companions they seek. ‘There is 
a possibility of error during the period of 
rushing. This is a time of courtship. It 
can be made a time of senile flattery and 
fondling upon one side, and of truckling 
and deceit upon the other; or it may be 
made a period of manly and straightfor- 
ward good-fellowship by men who wish 
to become honestly acquainted, to be 
known for what they are, to choose nat- 
ural friends and to be naturally: chosen. 
The excitement and rivalry of the rushing 
season tend. to artificial friendships. ‘The 
successful fraternity will make its court- 
ship always natural, based on real friend- 
ship. You cannot make a real brother 


of a man by coming behind him unex- * 


pectedly, slapping him on the back and 
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telling| him he is elected; nor by initiating 
children from the kindergarten. The 
fraternity which conforms its bidding to 
the growth of natural affection and con- 
geniality will always find ideal friendship. 
Otherwise the “frat” is a social tyrant, 
bestowing favors capriciously, 

His initiation is an event in the fresh- 
man’s life. This ceremony is a matter 
of some mystery and seriousness. It may 
include a week of penance, with a bit of 
physical discipline where this is needed. 
The ceremony itself is made memorable. 
The freshman learns what the fraternity 
means and what it expects of him. A 
man will be impressed by that which he 
hears when he is initiated, and most fra- 
ternities tell him the right sort of thing. 

Life in a home with congenial, enthu- 
siastic fellow-students, is an inspiration. 
It should stand in a trinity with the home 
from which the student has come, and the 
home which he will some day found. Yet 
it has a peculiar charm of its own. He is 
with equals, with rivals and comrades of 
his own choosing. His twenty chums 
are not all of a pattern; they have much 
in common, but they may include ex- 
tremes of personality. Only notes of 
different pitch can make a chord. Con- 
geniality and not similarity is the stand- 
ard which determines his companions. 
This can produce the highest social devel- 
opment. 

The chapter will have a double influ- 
ence on the college man. It works for 
conformity, but not at any loss of indi- 
viduality. The freshman will find that 
he has entered a crowd which means to 
train him. He will receive much advice; 
but he will absorb more unconsciously. 
He will imitate his fellows, because he 
admires them. | He will conform in 
speech, in dress, in habits. A freshman 
in college can be spotted in a dozen ways. 
It is the fraternity freshman who first 
loses this “verdancy.” Few influences 
excel that of the fraternity house in train- 
ing and in development of character, for 
good or for bad. The greatest power is 
natural toward those things which are 


best in the world. Self-conceit cannot 
be whipped from a man, nor can he be 
argued out of it; but it can be dissolved 
by the slow force of fraternity life. 
Hypocrisy is hated by healthy young, fel- 
lows. A selfish man, a crabbed, morose 
chap, or a spoiled pet, will find no indul- 
gence in the chapterhouse. They will be 
frankly analyzed and criticized. The 
“star” freshman who fancies himself per- 
fect after the rushing season soon awak- 
ens to the fact that he has much to learn, 
and comes heartily to wish for improve- 
ment. Very little of the so-called ‘‘haz- 
ing’ is necessary to accomplish this re- 
sult. Moral force is the weapon; though 
it depends for effectiveness on a muscular 
delegation of sophomores. 

Freshmen well disciplined will forever 
through college realize the need of co- 
hesion and control; they will be most cap- 
able of guiding the future classes. <A 
chapter is never as weak as its weakest 
member. ‘The men support each other 
by his strongest quality. A chapter can 
assimilate and develop men who are de- 
ficient in one point or another. A Car- 
lyle could be endured for the sake of his 
literary work. The non-grammar of 
Jones is coaxed out of him while he 
teaches the others to box. 

The influence of the chapter is not 
merely negative and repressive. There 
is a profound stimulus, a pressure. for- 
ward. Every man encourages the next 
man’s talent. The entire chapter will 
work and hope steadily for each member’s 
success; whether he be football player, 
musician, chemist, or journalist. Every 
freshman is ordered to come out for 
something, be it Phi Beta Kappa, the hur- 
dles, or the mandolin club. 

“Lambda Nu is everything, and every 
Lambda Nu is something,” is the sort of 
motto that a good chapter is apt to have. 

At no place can discussions be more 
frank, sincere and well meant than in a 
chapterhouse talk. Men may come from 
opposite ‘sides of the continent, men dif- 
fering in experience, in political, social, 
religious views. College alone might not 
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reconcile such elements. ‘The largest col- 
leges of America have as many circles, 
creeds and antagonistic units as the world 
itself. But when these elements occur in 
a small coterie founded on friendship and 
equality, and. blend as they can blend in a 
good chapterhouse, the result is broaden- 
ing, and uplifting to ewery individual. 
One knows something of the Southern 
planter from lving with his son three 
years, something of the boy from the 
West and the young Vermonter that can 
never be learned in casual meeting for 
study, business or society. 

Chapter life means years of family life 
and of business partnership at the same 
time. The fraternity man acquires ex- 
ecutive power. As a freshman he learns 
to obey, as an upper classman to com- 
mand. He learns the work of commit- 
tees, and he may in turn serve as a treas- 
urer, steward and president. He has 
learned to estimate a man in a glance, he 
can force, persuade, threaten, conciliate. 

Perhaps the most notable influence of 
the average chapter upon its members is 
the social stimulus which they receive. 
The fraternities are expected naturally to 
take a lead in the social affairs of the col- 
lege community. Admittance to a fra- 
ternity means that a known organization 


has stamped its approval upon a man. It 


follows that the boy who never spoke ten 
consecutive words to a young lady is cor- 
ralled by his mates, encased in evening 
dress and carted off to his first reception, 
perhaps to make the hit of his life. ‘T‘he 
sporty chap who has been “in society” 
since kindergarten is told in just how 
many ways college differs from high 
school. If necessary his social strides 
are checked by his watchful frat-brothers. 
The trend of fraternity influence is to 
make him dignified and considerate. His 
conversation must be as sane as is con- 
sistent with reception chat. He is meet- 
ing the sisters and the aunts of his broth- 
ers. It is not inconceivable that one’s 
brother in college may become one’s 
brother-in-law, 


In general the most fortunate chapter 
is that which has asked the mother of one 
of its members to occupy a room in the 
house and sit at the dinner table. The 
chapter mother is most appreciated in a 
coeducational college community. In this 
position lurk infinite possibilities for suc- 
cess or for failure. A matron with nerves 
or whims could become an ogre to a house 
full of fellows, and make herself su- 
premely miserable. But a wise choice is 
generally made, and then a lady of tact 
and dignity wins her way surely to the 
hearts of all her adopted “boys,” and her 
power to influence their lives is greater 
than that of any number of speaking re- 
formers. Her hands find flowers for the 
table and curtains for a bare window. 
She can direct the servants as to the de- 
tails which a man could never notice. Her 
advice will not come unasked, but it will 
be sought and loved. Many a man comes 
to college without having had a home of 
refinement. He may find it in his frater- 
nity. 

But it is what the men do for each 
other that makes the basis of fraternity 
influence. Self-sacrifice and loyalty for 
the common cause is a lesson which must 
be learned if one is a good fraternity 
man. ‘The attitude thus developed will 
be carried out toward college and toward 
the world. 

There is good and evil in fraternity 
life as in all else. The system itself is 
neither inherently perfect, nor inherently 
pernicious. <A; chapter may drift from 
its standard of work, and become a crowd 
of sports and loafers. ‘The charge has 
been made that chapter life encourages 
this; but that is no more true than that 
trade encourages cheating. 

In a poor chapter, men will send fresh- 
men to class to take notes; they will de- 
vote themselves to a good time at the cost 
of work. That is not fraternity, but de- 
generacy. A young instructor who is 
loyal to his chapter will be especially se- 
vere, rather than lenient, with his young 
frat brothers. . 


— 
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It has been charged that the fraternities 
are a pernicious monopoly of social af- 
fairs. Any combination may grow be- 
yond its legitimate field, and become a 
trust. But a fraternity which has forgot- 
ten its ‘“‘noblesse oblige’ is not our best 
type. At many a college there is feud 
between fraternity and “barbarian” ele- 
ments. Much of this hostility is unrea- 
soning. Many a freshman who hears a 
classmate revile the “conceited frats’’ lives 
to see that man crown his senior year by 
joining or forming a new crowd, strug- 
gling for recognition. One great Ameri- 
can university to-day excludes the Greek 
letter fraternities; yet Princeton is not 
without her societies, her dining! clubs, 
her coveted distinctions, and her “hat- 
band” cliques and problems. The pro- 
posal of authorities at ‘Toronto to lease 
land for chapterhouse building has been 
opposed by Canadian writers who con- 
tend that only public meeting places 
should be allowed. ‘This opposition rests 
on a fallacy. Any one may found a so- 
ciety to his liking. The chapter is only 
one sort of natural organization. It can 
do things fot men that larger unwieldly 
groups cannot accomplish. 

It has been claimed that fraternity life 
makes a disunited college. Cornell, with 
twenty-one chapters, is a living refutation. 
A mass will not be less coherent because 
its atoms are grouped in molecules. ‘The 
best chapters realize that they are a, part 
of their college, and not apart from it. 
Through the chapters a faculty can con- 
trol the student body, for no student will- 
ingly dishonors his fraternity. 3 

Hostility to fraternities is directed 
chiefly against the secrecy which sur- 
rounds most of them. Nearly all have a 
secret grip, motto, ritual and passwords. 
Some keep their publications secret. This 
feature of mystery has a certain charm. 
A degree of business privacy is any man’s 
right, and the language of lovers is said 
to be sweeter because of a little nonsense 
known only to two. ‘The feature of se- 
crecy has at times been carried far be- 

yond this point; it is evil when it results 


in Mafia pledges and a blind struggle for 
undeserved honors. Secrecy for the sake 
of a secret has to-day been left largely to 
sophomore clubs or preparatory school 
“frats.’ Most fraternity men prefer the 
name fraternity to that of secret society. 

One may ask, is there need of a na- 
tional bond between these college homes? 
It is the national order which works for 
stability and a set purpose. New branches 
will be founded resembling the old. By 
annual conventions delegates meet from 
many colleges, and the result is eminently 
democratic and broadening. In alumni 
catalogues and magazines one reads the 
record of those who preceded him, suc- 
cessful to-day, prominent perhaps in pub- 
lic life. By an exchange of visits with 
neighboring chapters the fraternity man 
sees that men of other colleges are like- 
wise human. He has a ready introduc- 
tion through his pin. He need never feel 
an offishness, a hostility toward the col- 
lege that rivals his own. 

This feeling) of kinship is not limited to 
his own fraternity. To all Greeks he is 
a marked man. Petty jealousy remem- 
bered with a laugh and a handshake. The 
common sympathy of “all Greeks” 1s 
proved in daily life, in travel, in every 
college review. It is shown in the act of 
the Alpha Tau Omega Society, which has 
invited men of any fraternity to describe 
their common experience. 

As this paragraph is written, the writer 
looks from the summit of a peak in the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire. 
A trail, blazed by many a traveler, marks 
and makes easy an ascent through forest 
and snow. College life is a climb. <A 
freshman may find rocks, ravines and 
underbrush. He may waste steps alone. 
Fraternity life is a blazed trail, leading 
him to one peak or to another. Men 
who preceded him have chosen their path; 
indicated their standard, provided help 
along the way. Moreover, a congenial 
number follows with him. Whatever 
destination they seek will be reached more 
surely, more pleasantly. The fraternity 
hastens evolutions, for good or for bad. 
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It makes work and culture easier, or it 
can make dissipation and decay more 
rapid. An institution with such power 
should be nurtured. Its capacity for 
good should be developed. The chapter- 
house at college should be studied as well 
as Hull House of the slums. It is a per- 
manent and efficient factor in college life, 
which cannot be supplied by the haphaz- 


ard of the dormitory and lunch-counter. ° 


The college fraternity is American. It 
tends to produce an aristocratic socialist. 
A man can learn through fraternity life 
the equality of equals, and the welfare of 
the majority aswell as the value of an 
energetic and favored muinority.—Alpha 
Tau Omega Palm. 

The author of the above essay is 
Fletcher Bernard Wagner, a Stanford 
man, class of 02, now in Harvard Law 
School. The essay was offered in compe- 
tition for a $50 prize given by the New 
York Alumni Association of A ’T’ O for 
the best essay on “The Influences of the 
College Fraternity,’ and won the prize. 


Rational Oratorical Zontest. 


College students all over the country 
are becoming interested in a proposed or- 
atorical contest which is to determine, at 
the World’s Fair next autumn, the cham- 
pion college orator of the United States. 
Students of the Missouri State Univer- 
sity, at Columbia, Mo., are perfecting a 
plan proposed by a student in the Kansas 
University for the creation of an inter- 
state oratorical league comprising every 
State university in the Union. 

The plan, as unfolded thus far, is to 
enlist the interest of oratorical talent in 
each State university, organizing a local 
oratorical association in each; to divide 
the country into several sections, each 
comprising half a dozen or more States: 
and to hold the final contest in a hall on 
the World’s Fair grounds. 

Fach institution will hold a local con- 
test, several of its leading orators partici- 
pating. The student who wins at his 
home college will represent his State in 


the section of several States to which he 
belongs. The man winning at this con- 
test will be sent to the World’s Fair to 
represent his section. One man thus may 
represent the New England States, an- 
other man the Middle Atlantic Coast 
States, another man the States of the 
Middle West, and so on. 

At the final contest these half dozen or 
more young men will meet upon a ros- 
trum inside the exposition and engage in 
a contest of oratory such as the world 
never has known. ‘The exposition com- 
pany will grant the use of one of the 
splendid assembly halls for the contest. 
The judges will be selected from amongst 
the most distinguished and representative 
men in America. Judgment will be ren- 
dered as to thought, composition and de- 
livery, a separate set of judges being ar- 
ranged for each of the three points of 
competition. ‘The plan calls for the send- 
ing of copies of each oration to the judges 
on thought and composition some time 
prior to the date of the contest, so that 
the eminent authorities may read the pro- 
ductions carefully and mark them accord- 
ing to estimate of merit. ‘The judges as 
to delivery will be present at the contest 
and will retire immediately after the close 
of the concluding oration and render 
their decisions. A general average will 
then be struck between the markings of 
the three sets of judgies, and the man re- 
ceiving the highest marking will be ad- 
judged winner. 

That this young man will become in a 
large sense a national hero is not to. be 
doubted. All the world loves a lover— 
and an orator. ‘The man who can sway 
an audience by the eloquence of his lips 
is ever ahero. .The ability, “the applause 
of listening senates to command” is ad- 
mired and honored in all nations. ‘There- 
fore it is to be expected that the young 
college student who shall win this na- 
tional contest in oratory under such aus- 
pices, practically with the whole world 
as his audience, will become a prophet 
with honor even in his own country; and 
there are just now scattered throughout 
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the United States, in two score of State 
universities, a large number of talented 
young men who are ambitious to engage 
in the contest. 

Oratorical contests between students in 
American colleges have been for many 
years amongst the notable events of col- 
legiate life. Up to twenty years ago, 
when football and rowing} became so over- 
whelmingly popular as expressions of col- 
lege effervescence, oratory was considered 
a thing of even higher importance than it 
is at present, and some of the most emi- 
nent men in American history have won 
their first oratorical spurs in such com- 
petitions. ; 

For more than a quarter of a century 
there has been in existence an organiza- 
tion called the Interstate Oratorical As- 
sociation. About a dozen of the Middle 
Western States, such as Missouri, [llin- 
ois, Kansas and Indiana, have partici- 
pated in the annual contests. Subordin- 
ate to the Interstate Association there are 
State Associations in each State, and in 
each college that sends a contestant to 
the State contest there is a local associa- 
tion. The man winning the local con- 
test represents his college in the State 
contest. The winner there goes to the 
Interstate contest. Cash prizes usually 
are given to the winners in these contests, 
and as a rule the cash is welcomed by the 
victor, as it assists him materially in con- 
tinuing his college course. 

Several men who have won the Inter- 
state oratorical contest within the past 
twenty years have become national char- 
acters, and chiefly so through their pow- 
ers of oratory. William Jennings Bryan, 
twice the Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency of the United States, is one 
of these. Mr. Bryan represented an III- 
inois college in the contest, about twenty- 
five years ago. Fifteen years later he de- 
livered another oration, also in the State 
of Illinois, at Chicago, which won him. 
at the early age of 36, the nomination of 
his party for the chief magistracy of the 
nation. 


United States Senator Albert J. Bever- 
idge of Indiana is another conspicuous 
example of the triumphant college orator 
winning wider fame as a public man, Mr. 
Beveridge, in 1884, was a poor boy, a 
college student at an Indiana town. He 
had the gift of oratory. He competed 
for the honor of representing his college 
in the State contest, and won. At the 
State contest he was also the victor. At 
the Interstate contest he carried off first 
honors, and found his picture and the 
story of his triumph in nearly every great 
newspaper in the land. He continued to 
speak in public, he entered political life, 
and at 36 became the youngest senator 
of the United States, a close confidant of 
the President and the administration, and 
a man of international celebrity. 

As another instance of the future suc- 
cess of the college oraior the career of 
Dr. fohn Huston Finley, president of the 
University of the City of New York, may 
be noted. Twenty years ago John Fin- 
ley was a student at Knox College, Gales- 
burg, Ill. He was “something of an ora- 
tor,’ and he competed in the local contest 
and won the honor of representing Knox 
at the State contest. Here he carried off 
the honors and went to the Interstate con- 
test, where he was a victor. The sub- 
ject of his oration was “John Brown.” 
Shortly after his graduation Finley was 
chosen to the presidency of his alma ma- 
ter, and was known as the youngest col- 
lege president in the United States. A 
few years later he was called to New 
York as the editor of a great magazine. 
Later he became professor of politics at 
Princeton, and less than a year ago he 
was called to the presidency of the New 
York City institution. 

With these conspicuous examples of 
successful college orators before their 
eyes, the young men of the State univer- 
sities who will be eligible to participation 
in this greatest of all college oratorical 
contests, at the universal exposition, are 
priming themselves for their loftiest 
flights of eloquence. It will be a battle 
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royal for the honor, and though many 
bright young men must fall. by the way- 
side, as only one can reach the ultimate 
goal, there is consolation in the fact that 
even an effort to win is highly praise- 
worthy. The prizes of the winners for 
the various contests leading up to the 
crowning one at the World's Fair, and 
the prize for the victor at that interesting 
event, are to be announced when the plans 
shall have been perfected. Rete 


Che First Strike in Vermont. 


In 1847, when the Central Vermont 
railway was being built through this 
State, the construction of that part of the 
road extending from Burlington to Mont- 
pelier was let to one Suel Belknap, who 
in turn sublet the job to a Mr. Barker 
and others. 

Barker transported Irishmen to do the 
work and two camps were established at 
Bolton, one of a hundred the other two 
hundred men. Messrs. Barker and Bel- 
knap disagreed in their estimates of the 
cost of the construction, and in result the 
men’s pay ran behind. The work was 
hard, the country being hilly and very 
rocky; the men became discouraged, and 
the whole “Patch” went “out” as they 
did in the “ould counthry.” 

The men nicknamed the two camps 
Cork and Dublin. The Corkers and Dub- 
linites gathered daily to discuss the situa- 
tion and the leaders in turn mounted bar- 
rel or wheelbarrow and in fiery bursts of 
Irish eloquence denounced Mr. Barker 
and his associates as “miserable vaga- 
bonds cheating poor honest men out of 
their money” and as being “worse than 
highway robbers.”” Hearty applause and 
an occasional deep-throated “ ’nd ye spake 
well’ evinced the sympathy of the crowd. 

‘Much was the noise, the clamor much 

Of men and boys and dogs.” 

After such a meeting the mob would go 
en masse to Jones’ Hotel, where Mr. Bar- 
ker and his colleagues boarded, and de- 
mand their pay or “sure we'll murther 
yees. 


Mr. Belknap would not pay according 
to Mr. Barker’s estimate, so Barker could 
not pay the men. For several days the 
contractors were imprisoned in the hotel, 
trembling for their lives as they heard the 
yells of the half-frenzied mob and waiting 
for the militia from Burlington to come 
to their rescue. 

The militia came, but did not find much 
for them to do, as a good Catholic priest 
had reached the camps first and had suc- 
ceeded in bringing his unruly children to 
something like order. 

Mr. Belknap did not send any money, 
the workmen were not paid and the build- 
ing of the road was abandoned until the 
spring of 1849. Doris. 


BURLINGTON. 


Oh queenly daughter of Vermont’s fair hills! 
The joy and pride of our Green Mountain State, 
Through every loyal heart your glory thrills, 
Our sweetest songs to thee we consecrate. 


The goddess of the Lake! without a peer 

You reign o’er all supreme:—a sovereign queen; 
And as you grow in beauty year by year, 

May Virtue’s golden lamp still brighter gleam. 


Behold your streets enrobed in leafy green, 
With rows of noble elms on either side; 

Those stately mansions peeping out between, | 
Wherein your many thrifty sons abide. | 


In honor, may your sons and daughters rise, 

Like your own spotless heart, may each life be: 

And as the towering elms reach towards the 
skies, 

Let maim take note, and there a lesson see. 


Majestic city! From your terraced strand 

You calmly look o’er Champlain’s silvery breast, 
And watch the graceful sail-boat come to land, 
Or view the distant mountains. of the west. 


O’erlooking all, with grim and massive walls, 
In spotless grandeur, stands old. U. V. M., 
And every year from out her classic halls, 
She sends a band of strong and noble men. 


The peal of every bell and whir of mill, 
Resound with Unity and Freedom song, 

While from the dear old college on the hill, 

The cheers for old Vermont are loud and long. — 


From college, city, on o’er hill and lea, 
One voice, one motive permeates the air. 
A firm resolve to stand for liberty, ° 
The love of Home and Nation everywhere. 


Loved Burlington! From you we may depart; — 
But though your scenes be numbered in the 
Past, . 
Fond memory has locked them in the heart, - 
And there they must abide until the last. 
’ 
—'06. 
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LATIN UP TO DATE. 


An ingenious Free Press man has in- 
vented, in the issue for Jan. 27, 1904, a 
plural for mittimus. He calls them, ‘mit- 
timi,’’—probably to save ink. But why 
not make it of the fourth declension or of 
the third? ‘‘Mittimera’ would be a pretty 
word, and more puzzling than “mittim1.” 
But isn’t “mittimus” a plural anyway? 


Senior Medical Officers. 


The Senior class of the Medical Col- 
lege have elected the following officers: 
President—George B. O’Connell, Au- 
burn, Me. 
Vice-President—William W. 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
Secretary—Herbert 
Redford, N. Y. 
Treasurer—-James 
ford, Conn. 
Valedictorian—Henry R. Biggar, Chi- 
cagio, Il. 
Historian—George F.. Latour, Burling- 
ton, Vt. 
Marshal—Jesse 
Lyn tne ver | 
Executive Committee—Lewis F. Mc- 
Carthy, Morrisville, Vt.; Stephen F. 
Dunn, Woonsocket; R. I.; Peter L. Do- 
rey, Underhill Center, Vt.; Harry W. 
Trask, Worcester, Mass.; Edward C-. 
Kistler, Blaine, Pa. 


Locals. 


The Varsity football sweaters have ar- 
rived. 


Ferrin, 
S.  McCasland, 


Ce Wilson, »Hart- 


L. Gammon, Brook- 


S. E. Tracy ’06 will not return to col- 
lege for the second half-year. 


Governor McCullough has 
$5,000.00 to the centennial fund. 


added 


R. F. Darling ’04 has been elected cap- 
tain of the Senior basketball team. 


The annual catalogue will soon be ready 
for distribution. The proofs were post- 
ed some time ago. 


The dates of the Potsdam Normal and 
St. Lawrence games, as scheduled, have 
been interchanged. 


The Sunday evening “sing”? was held 
at Prof. Votey’s, January 31st, and at 
Grassmount, February 7th. 


A. A. Mandigo ’06 was called to his 
home last week, at Richford, on account 
of the sickness and death of his sister. 


W. W. Gilbert ’04 and $. C. Hood ’o04 
have secured positions in the Agricultu- 
ral Department at Washington, D. C. 


The Cynic Board sat at Burnham’s 
studio, Jan. 28th, for a picture. On the 
same date the Ariel Board sat at Cutler’s 
studio. 


Mr.N.A.Griffin has been compelled by ill 
health to resign the instructorship in Eng- 
lish. Max W. Andrews ’o99 has been se- 
cured to fill the vacancy. 


Massachusetts State College cancel- 
ed their basketball game with us, sched- 
uled for January 30th. The Varsity 
started on the New York trip Feb. rsth. 


‘The Juniors held a class meeting Jan. 
28, and elected a junior promenade com- 
mittee: Woodruff, chairman. Bancroft, 
Ward, Smith, Ainsworth, Hicks and: Miss 
Southwick. | 


President Roosevelt has notified the 
Centennial Fund Committee that owing 
the the pressure of official business he will 
be unable to accept the invitation to be 
present at the Commencement exercises, 


July 6th. 


The Chemical Club at a meeting Jan. 
26th decided to hold meetings every three 
weeks after mid-year. There will be a 
discussion at each meeting. ‘The subject 
for the meeting Feb. 16th, was, “Discus- 
sion of Radium.” 


Members of the Freshmen and Sopho- 
more classes in the Medical Department, 
participated in a lively mix-up in one of 
the recitation rooms over the Boston 
Store, Feb, 3d. The annual “class scrap” 
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has not occurred yet, however, but is 


likely to take place soon. 


Prof. L. R. Jones has been granted a 
half-year’s absence from his duties as 
head of the Botanical Department. He 
is now at the University of Michigan, 
where he will remain till the close of the 
college year, when he will sail for Europe. 
The Department of Agriculture has en- 
trusted him with some important investi- 
gations. 


The Democrats of the College met 
February 2d, and elected officers for the 
coming year, as follows: 

President—Kiurley ’o4. 

Vice-President—Allen ’o05. 

Secretary—Hickey ’o6. 

Treasurer—Patterson ’05. 

Executive Committee—Walsh ’o4, 
chairman; Pierce ’04, Patterson ’04, Kib- 
by ‘06 and Pollard ’o7. , 


Baseball practice commences this week 
in the cage and gymnasium. ‘The fresh- 
man class in both academic and medical 
departments contains many likely candi- 
dates. In the next issue a more detailed 
account of the practice and candidates 
will be given. Eweryone has confidence 
in Capt. Orton and Manager Varnum. 
The outlook for a first-class team is cer- 
tainly promising. Those sophomores who 
are trying for the assistant managership 
will be given an opportunity by Manager 
Varnum to prove their ability. The sched- 
ule will be ready for publication before 
long. It contains a game with Harvard 
at Cambridge, April oth, as a starter. 


The enrolling officers for the second 
half-year were as follows 
Engineers—Professor Robinson. 
Chemists—Professor Jacobs. 
Agriculture—Professor Hills. 
Commerce and Economics—Professor 
Mixter. 
Seniors 
erson. 
Juniors—Professor Hayes, 
Sophomores—Professor Coit. 
Freshmen—Professor Daniels. 


and Specials—Professor Em- 


The following) men were taken on the 
New York trip of the basketball team: 
Mianager Patterson ’o4, Darling ’o4, 
Capt. Fogg ’o5, Peck ’06, Clark ’06, W. 
A. Barlow ’07 and Appleton ’o7, official. 


Rake Walk. 


The following sub-committees have 
been appointed by H. C. Clement ’o4, 
chairman of the Kake Walk committee: 

Specialties and Program—Wheeler 
°o4 and Willey ’os. 

Chairs and Seating—Barrett ’o5 and 
Thompson ’o6. 

Advertising and ‘Tickets—Clement ’o4, 
Gove ’04 and Covey ’07. 

Advertising in Medical Department— 
Jarvis ’04, Med. and Mitchell ’06, Med. 

The chairman of each committee will 
be held responsible for work in his depart- 
ment. 

A list of the specialties and a synopsis 
of each specialty and also a list of the 
couples who are to walk for the cake, must 
he handed to Wheeler or Clement before 
February 19th. Kake’ Walk in gtymna- 


sium, Feb. 22d. 


Military Drill. 
Headquarters U. V. M. Battalion. 
Burlington, Vt., Jan., 1904. 


General Orders, 
NO jal 


The following is published for all con- 


cerned : 

1. Military Science and Tactics will 
be resumed Monday, Feb. 15th. 

2. Male students of the Junior, Soph- 
omore and Freshman classes will be re- 
quired to take the course. 

3. Seniors who elect to continue the 
course in Military Science, will hand their 
names to the undersigned on or before 
Feb. 13th. 

4. As far as practicable all oficers 


will be appointed from the Senior class, 
and. non-commissioned officers from the 


Junior and Sophomore classes. 
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5. The appointments of all officers 
and non-commissioned officers of the 
Junior and Sophomore classes existing at 
the close of the last college year, are here- 
by continued. 

6. The prescribed uniform will be 
worn at all drills. White gloves will be 
worn only at drills under arms. Gymna- 
sium shoes will be worn at all drills held 
in the gymnasium. 

7. Until further orders practical drills 
will be as follows: | 

Juniors, gallery practice, Tuesdays, 4 
to 54h. dvi. 

- Sophomores, gallery 
days, 4 to 5 P. M. 

Freshmen, School of the Soldier, Sat- 
urdays, 11.30 A. M. to 12.30 P. M. 

8. Theoretical instruction will be held 
as follows: 

All officers and non-commissioned offi- 
cers, School, Monday, 4 to 5 P. M. 

Freshmen, Lectures, Wednesday, 4 to 
5) PM. 

9. Hours published in Hour-plan 
which conflict with the above, are hereby 
revoked. » 

By order of 

L. S. MILLER, 
Capt. Art’y Corps. 
Approved, 3 
(Sed.) M. H. Bucxuam, Pres. 


practice, Thurs- 


CIRCULAR. 


February 15th, 1904. 
Officers and non-commissioned officers 
school in armory, uniforms not required. 
Freshmen lectures in Science Hall lecture 
room, uniforms not required. Gallery 
practice in armory, uniforms required. 
Freshmen drill in gymnasium, uniforms 
required. Officers and non-commissioned 
who held office last year and are electing 
the work this year, are required to attend 

recitations. 
Ve Se AIL EER 

Capt. Art’y Corps. 
Capt. Miller wishes that all persons 
having arms or accoutrements belonging 


to the University would hand them in at 
Once, 


Prof. G. H. Perkins has been in the 
eastern part of the State for a few days, 
on a lecture tour. 


Helyar ’o05 has been at Brattleboro for 
a week, testing a large herd of cows for 
advanced registry. 


The inter-class athletic meet will prob- 
ably occur before Easter. Our track team 
men will be busy this spring with an inter- 
class meet, a dual college meet and the N. 
FE. I. A. A. We shall make a good show- 
ing at Worcester in May with the ma- 
terial at our command. 


Prof. D. R. Dewey, 1879. 

The special committee appointed by 
Governor Bates of Massachusetts, under 
a resolve of the Legislature of 1903, to 
investigate the relations between employ- 
ers and employees, has just made its re- 
port. Very naturally this 1s now receiv- 
ing a good deal of attention, not only be- 
cause of the large interests involved, but 
because of the solid reputation of the gen- 
tlemen composing the committee. The 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright, now president 
of Clark University, is chairman, and the 
fifth member is Prof. Davis R. Dewey 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. ‘The document is temperate and 
conservative; wisely refrains from sug- 
gesting new legislation in such fields, but 
proposes certain modifications of the laws 
now in force, which, if adopted, will have 
a wholesome effect on the practical rela- 
tions of labor and capital. It recommends 
increased restrictiou in the employment 
of minors, especially of illiterates, and 
the passage of an Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Act, and strongly disapproves of 
blanket injunctions. 


Two Hlumni Honored. 
If it is true that the reputation of a col- 
lege rests upon the men which it gradu- 
ates, we need have no fear for our old U. 
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V. Recently the Egyptian government 
sent an agent to Washington to hire a 
U. S. government cotton expert to in- 
spect the Egyptian cotton, the inducement 
being a salary of $3,000.00 a year for 
three years. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture recommended W. A. Orton, U. V. 
M. ’97, as the best man in the cotton de- 
partment, and when he declined the of- 
fer, A. W. Edson, U. V. M. ’oo, was re- 
commended as the only other man who 
could fill the position. As a matter of 
fact both of these men declined as they 
did not wish to miss the chances of the 
greater promotions which would undoubt- 
edly be earned by them by three years of 
work in this country. 

The Agricultural Department of the 
United States has sent for another U. 
V. M. man to enter the government em- 
ploy, and W. W. Gilbert ‘04 has been 
recommended for the position. He is 
now in Washington for the purpose of 
looking the work over. 

We, of the University of Vermont, 
should congratulate these men on their 
successes, and at the same time, we may 
pat ourselves on the back that we are 
members of a college that can turn out 
men who are sought by the United States 
government. 


Silumni Notes. 


54. Among) the Salmon P. Chase 
papers, recently purchased by the Library 
of Congress, are some letters written to 
Chase from New Orleans in 1862-65 by 
George S. Denison, who was at that time 
an agent of the treasury during the occu- 
pation of New Orleans by Gen. B. F. 
Butler. In the course of his duties he 
found out that Butler himself was in- 
volved in certain illegal mercantile ven- 
tures. Denison greatly admired Butler’s 
energy and capacity for business, and re- 
gretted his removal, albeit it was in order 
to put an honest man into the position. 
The letters are said to throw unexpected 
light on the ambitious designs of Secre- 


tary Chase. (They may be found in a re- 
cent publication of the Historical MSS. 
Commission of the American Historical 
Association. 


55. Henry Nathan Hewitt, who died 
at his home in Keeseville, N. Y., on the 
21st of November last, was the son of 
Nathan Crary and Sylvia (Stafford) 
Hewitt. He was fitted for college at 
Keeseville academy, and entered from 
Peru, N. Y., in the falk of 1850. He 
seems to have been absent during} what 
would else have been his junior year. He 
studied law with the Hon. George A. 
Simmons, and was admitted to the bar 
in May, 1861. He was married October 
27, 1859, to Frances Skinner, a daughter 
of the Hon. Winslow C. Watson of Port 
Kent, N. Y., and sister of an alumnus of 
the same name who completed his course 
at the University in 1854. The wife died 
May 12, 1900, and their only child had 
also deceased before its father’s death. A 
friend who knew him well, writes of him: 
‘He always practiced here(in Keeseville) 
but held no public office. He was a sing- 
ularly quiet, scholarly man, retiring and 
satisfied with his home and his books; a 
genial neighbor and in his domestic and 
social life much liked.” Mr. Hewitt was 
a member of the Sigma Phi Society. - 


55. The new Congregational church 
in Richmond has a memorial window in- 
scribed “In Memory of Rev. Austin 
Hazen, Pastor, 1875-1895.” 


‘81. Mr. Darwin P. Kingsley, one of 
the Trustees of the University, is spend- 
ing a few weeks at Palm Beach, Florida. 


"85. Rev. William C. Clark leaves 
Hardwick, Vt., for Lyndon. He began 
his work there Jan. 17th, 


‘90. Rev. Frank W. Hazen has re- 
signed his charge at Middletown Springs, 
and accepted a call to become assistant 
pastor at Meriden, Conn. 


‘96. Med. ’99. The wedding of Dr. 
Herbert B. Hanson of Hinesburgh, to 
Miss Myrtle S. Joy of Barre, took place 
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Tuesday afternoon, Feb. 16, at the Epis- 
copal Church in Barre. ‘The Rev. Brian 
C. Roberts officiated at the ceremony, and 
Dr. C. A. Pease, Med. ’99, and Julius I. 
Dewey, Med. ’04, acted as ushers. Dr. 
and Mrs. Hanson will reside in Hines- 
burgh, where Dr. Hanson has a large 
practice. 


97. A. B. Stetson, electrical engineer 
with the American Telephone and Tele- 
eraph Co., of Boston, presented a paper 
on “The Railway Composite System,” il- 
lustrated by apparatus, before the Tele- 
phone Society of New England, at its 
seventh regular meeting held in Boston, 
on Tuesday, February 9. 


fa ® T 


Pure and wholesome. 
Cold Soda 5 cents a glass. 


ALL FLAVORS. 


Soda drawn from PARKER’S $2,000 FOUNTAIN 
costs no more than the ordinary kind. You 


Aer vite) TO TRY IT. 


F. HENRY PARKER, 
CITY DRUG STORE, 


61 CHURCH STREET. 


you. 


BASE-BALL GOODS. 
Spaulding Bros. Reach and D.& M. goods. 


Largest assortment in Vermont. Wholesale 
prices to Clubs. 
SMITH BROS. 
Sporting Goods Store. 


TYPEWRITING. 
Thesis WorR a Specidlly. 


HAVE YOURS COPIED EARLY. 


Af / 


Magazine Aritcles 


are much more acceptable if typewritten. 


ALL WORK DONE AT 


Moderate. Prices. 


A. A. RANDALL, 
Yerivi AiC2 A>. 
College Street. 


REFERENCES : 


George Fitzsimmons, Prin. Isaac Thomas, 


Yee OA. 


MAREPEATING RIFLES 


uy No matter what your ideas or preferences 
are about a rifle, some one of eight differ- 
ent Winchester models will surely suit 


Hdmunds High School. 


Winchester Rifles are made in all 


calibers, styles and weights; and which- 
ever model you select, you can count on 
its being well made and finished, reliable 


in action and a strong, accurate shooter. 


FREE Send your name and address on a postal 
card for our 164 page illustrated catalogue. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TEACHERS! TEACHERS! 


Teachers wishing to prepare for Examina- 
tion should write immediately for our Teach- 
ers’ Interstate Examination Course, as 
taught by mail. This Course is endorsed 
by many leading educators, and every pro- 
gressive teacher who wishes to advance in 
their profession should begin work immedi- 
ately. Address nearest office, with stamp, 
for reply. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


1423 Arch Street, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

174 Randolph Building, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Woolens for Spring 
and Summer, [904 


Will be ready for your 


inspection February 15th 


PD. F.s Roddy, ccc". 


43 CHURCH STREET 


AY A) SY a BE ES a on 


CoLLEGESTUDENTS 


THEIR BOOKS 
ee p peneeees 
Lowest WHOLESALE Rates. 


OUR PRICES ON 


SchoolandCollege Supplies 


are the lowest in the State. 
HOBAR J. SHANLEY & CoO., 


Formerly Whitney & Shanley, 


Auntington Block, -- BURLINGTON, VT. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Che Eawrence Scientific School 


@a5 four-y ear courses of study leading to the degree 
of S. B. in Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical Engineer- 
ing, Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Landscape 
Architecture, Forestry, Chemistry, Geology, Biology, Anat- 
omy and Hygiene (preparation for medical schools), Science 
for Teachers, and a course in General Science. Students are 
admitted to regular standing by examination and by credits 
from other Schools or Colleges. Approved Special Students 
may be admitted without examination. The Catalogue will 
be sent on application to the Secretary, J. L. LOVE, 16 

University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

N. S. SHALER, Dean. 


Ce P. BUSKIRK 


Jeweler and 
Silversmith 


Successor to 


MM. TW. Hoams & Co. Burlington, Ve. 


Salls’ Exchange. 


We Buy and Sell Everything. 


FOOT OF CHURCH STREET. 
—BOOKS A SPECIAL TY.— 


Union Theological Seminary 


700 Park Avenue, New York. 
Fully equipped for scholarly and aes 
work, in the midst of the 


CHRISTIAN ENTERPRISES 


of a great city, in close academie relations 
with 


COLUMBIA and 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITIBS, 


offers opportunities for the degrees of B. D., 
ABT YE, atts DS - 

OPEN ON EQUAL TERMS 
to students of all Christian bodies. 


SIXT Y-NINTH YEAR 


begins September 28th, 1904. 
Address the President of the Faculty, the 


Rev. CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, D. D. 
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Editorials. 


BASEBALL. Everybody thinks that we 
are going to have a good baseball team 
this year, and for once we think that 
everybody is right. If the reverse should 
be proven the case, the blame would have 
to be laid on the student body rather than 


on the team. There are two ways in 
which the students may make the season 
a failure. First, by refusing financial 
support; and second, by refusing moral 
support. We do not anticipate any great 
financial difficulty for the team this year 
—and next year the tax system should 
be in operation. ‘There is just this much 
to be said, however: it is up to every 
Vermont student, both medical and aca- 
demic, to attend the college meeting which 
is to be held for the benefit of baseball, 
and subscribe his part toward the ex- 
penses. Jt every student would buy a 
season ticket, no student would have to 
subscribe more than the price of a season 
ticket. 
to bear this fact in mind. One who buys 


a season ticket does not give anything’ to 


It is worth while for everyone 


baseball financially, but he does give a 
great deal morally. We shirk the col- 
lege meeting on the plea that we cannot 
afford to give a large sum and are 
ashamed to give a small amount. But 
if each one of us attended the meeting 
and bought a season ticket, no one would 
be overburdened with an athletic sub- 
scription, no one would need to be asham- 
ed of only buying a season ticket, and 
the financial success of the season would 
be assured. ‘There is no doubt, either, 
that the games scheduled this year will 
be worth the price of admission. 

Under the head of moral support, a 


great deal can be said. ‘The success of 
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the team depends on the attitude of the 
University towards it, and also towards 
the visiting teams. To our shame must 
we acknowledge that college teams have 
refused to play us this year on account 
of the treatment they received here last 


year. It is no excuse for us to claim that 


we did not receive justice in games away 


from home. Because the mucker ele- 
ment rules at certain times at other col- 
leges is no reason why we should be 
blackguards. ‘The more reason is it why 


we should be above them. So let us all 


support our team in the spirit of true 


sportsmanship. Let us have some or- 
ganized yelling. ‘The first move in this 
direction is for everyone to attend the 
college meeting and learn the yell. Then 
let us all go to the games and, when the 
cheermaster calls for a yell, let us respond 
right lustily and loyally. Let us yell for 
Vermont when she wins and when she 
loses. Let us yell too for the visitors 
when they make a good play and when 
they go from the field. And finally, let 
us observe the good old custom that ob- 
tains at other colleges—that of singing 
the ‘‘Alma Mater” (as written in the Ver- 
mont song book) as we leave the field 
after the game. ‘Then if we have a win- 
ning team we shall have a right to feel 
proud of it and if we lose we shall not 
need to be ashamed. 


The student body has authorized the 
drafting of a College Constitution. The 
committee to have this in charge will be 
carefully chosen, and no doubt their re- 
sult will be conclusive. However, such 


a matter is of greatest importance to the 


college, and every student should be pres- 
ent to see that the final form of the con- 
stitution adopted is as practical and clear 


a document as can possibly be made. We 
suggest that the proposed constitution 


might well contain provisions for the tax 
to support our athletics. 


Ri College ** Smoker.”’ 


We sometimes say that the fact that so 
few of the students live together in dor- 
mitories decreases our college spirit. This 
is undoubtedly true to some extent, and 
of course the real reason lying under this, 
is that the students are not together 
enough. Now why shouldn't we all get 
together, at least once a month, for a 
good “sing’’ in the gymnasium? The 
matter has been brought up before and 
the thing has been tried, but why don’t we 
make it a college custom? 

It would not be any great trouble to 
bring this about. A committee consist- 
ing of a member of the faculty, a member 
each from the Senior class of the Medical 
and of the Academic departments and 
the manager of the Glee Club should have 
the matter in charge and start it going. 
When once started in the right way and 
interest is once aroused, the thing will 
boom itself. Nothing would help such a 
gathering more, than to have the whole 
Glee Club present to lead the singing, and 
this could easily be arranged with the 
manager on the committee. 
ent time there is a piano in the gymna- 
sium and it would be easy to get one of 
the students to “tickle the ivories.” The 
fact that the fellows would have to lounge 
around on the floor would only add to 
the interest in the gathering, for it would 
do away with any feeling of formality 
which there might be; and surely it would 
not be a great hardship, especially if the 
fellows would bring along a sofa-pillow 
apiece to soften the mats already in the 
eymnasium. 

Little need be said as to the desirability 
of such a “sing” or “smoker,’’ for we all 


At the pres- 


ee eee 
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realize that nothing would boom our col- 
lege more, than an increase of college 
spirit. Our athletics would be benefited. 
For a plea from the manager of a team, 
either for men to try for the team, or for 
money, made at such a time, when if 
ever, the students would have the welfare 
of their Alma Mater at heart, could not 
but bear fruit. And in fact it would ben- 
efit the college in every way, for the men, 
by becoming more interested in the col- 
lege as a whole, would be more interest- 
ed in all its departments, not leaving out 
the study. 

If then such a “sing’’ would do so 
much good, why isn’t the thing carried 
out? and if it is started, and we hope it 
will be, let every loyal Vermonter “give 
east; 


Che Stars. 


A PROVINCIAL, SHEPHERD'S STORY. 
(From the French of Alphonse Daudet.) 


During the time while I was caring for 
the herds on the Suberoa highlands, I 
used to remain whole weeks without see- 
ing a living soul, alone in the pasture 
with my dog Sabrie and my flock. From 
time to time the hermit of Mount Ura 
would pass by looking for herbs, or some- 
times I would behold the black counten- 
ance of a Piemont charcoal-burner; but 
these were simple folk, made silent by 
the solitude, having lost the desire for 
speech, and knowing nothing of what was 
talked about in the cities and hamlets be- 
low. Thus it was that, through the 
whole time, when I heard on the ascend- 
ingi road-way the tinkling bells of our 
farm mule bringing me my fortnight’s 
provisions, and when I saw appearing lit- 
tle by little above the rise the alert figure 
of the farm-boy, or the red hood of the 
old Tante Norade, I became indeed very 
happy. I made‘them tell me the news of 
the country down below, the baptisms 
and the marriages; but what interested 
me above all was to know what had be- 
come of my master’s daughter, our young 


mistress Stephanette, the prettiest girl for 
leagues around. 

Without appearing to take too much in- 
terest in the matter, I inquired whether 
she attended the festivals very much, and 
the evening parties, and whether she al- 
ways had new lovers, and when they 
asked me how such things concerned me, 
a poor mountain shepherd, I replied that 
I was twenty years old and that this Ste- 
phanette was the most beautiful sight | 
had seen in all my life. 

Now, one Sunday when I was waiting 
for my fortnight’s supplies, it happened 
that they came very late. That morning 
I said to myself: “It’s on account of the 
high mass,” then, about noon, there came 
the mule had probably not been able to 
up a big thunder-storm, and I thought 
start on account of the bad state of the 
roads. At last, about three o’clock, the 
sky having been purified by the rain, the 
mountain glittering in the water and the 
sunshine, I heard amid the dripping of 
the leaves and the rustling of the swelling 
reeds, the mule-bells, tinkling as gaily and 
joyously as an Faster chime. But it was 
not the little farm-lad, nor old Norade 
that was driving. It was—can you guess? 
—our young mistress her very self, seat- 
ed right among the hampers, all ruddy 
with the mountain air and the freshening 
of the rain. 

The farm-lad was sick, and T'aute Nor- 
ade on a vacation with her children. All 
this pretty Stephanette told me, as she 
dismounted from the mule, and also that 
she had arrived late because she had lost 
her way; but to see her dressed in her 
Sunday finery, with her flowered ribbons, 
her bright-colored skirt and her laces, she 
had more the appearance of having come 
late to a dance than of having been mak- 
ing her way amongj the thickets. The 
dear creature! My eyes could not leave 
off looking at her. It is true, I had never 
seen her so near me. Sometimes in the 
winter season when the flocks had gone 
down into the lowlands and I went to 
the farm-house for supper, she would 
walk briskly through the hall, hardly ever 
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speaking to the servants, always well- 
dressed and a little proud. And now I 
had her before me, and it was just for me 
she had come; wasn't that enough to turn 
anyone’s head? 

When she had taken the provisions 
from the basket, Stephanette began to 
look wonderingly about her. Lifting a 
little her pretty Sunday skirt, to keep it 
from getting wet, she went into the sheep- 
fold, and asked me to show her the corner 
where I slept, the straw-crib. My great 
coat hanging on the wall, my crook and 
my flint-lock. All this amused her. 

“Then, this is where you live, my poor 
shepherd? How’ tiresome it must be to 
be always alone! What do you do, and 
what do you think about?” 

I wanted to reply: “About you, mis- 
tress,” and I should not have spoken false- 
ly, but so great was my embarassment 
that I couldn’t find a single word. 1 
really believe that she noticed it, and 
that the mischievous creature took pleas- 
ure in increasing my confusion with her 
playful questioning: 

“And your lady-love, shepherd, does 
she come up to see you sometimes? That 
must certainly be the tawny-haired goat, 
or else the fairy Esterelle who skims the 
mountain crests. And she, herself, as 
she was speaking, seemed like the fairy 
Esterelle, with her head thrown back in 
a merry laughter and her haste to be off 
which made her visit resemble an appara- 
tion. 

“Adieu, shepherd.” 

“Farewell, mistress.” 

And she went away, taking the empty 
baskets. | When she had _ disappeared 
down the steep foot-path, it seemed to me 
that the cobble-stones rolling under the 
mule’s hoofs were dropping one by one 
on my heart. I heard them a long, long 
time; and to the close of day I remained 
as though in slumber, hardly daring to 
stir for fear of driving my dream away. 
Towards evening, as the deeps of the val- 
ley began to grow purple and the sheep 
began to huddle together, bleating to be 
let into the fold, I heard some one call me 


from the path, and I saw the mistress ap- 
pear, laughing no longer, but trembling 
with cold, fear and exhaustion. It seems 
that at the foot of the mountain she had 
found the Sargue swollen by the rain, 


and that in trying to cross it, she had 


come near being drowned. At this time 
of night it was impossible to think of re- 
turning to the farm; for the cross-road, 
the girl would never be able to find all 
alone, and I could not possibly leave my 
flock. This idea of spending the night on 
the mountain troubled her exceedingly, 
especially because of the anxiety it would 
give her people. I quieted her as best I 
could: 

“In July, the nights are short, mistress ; 
it's only a moment.” And I quickly 
had a good fire blazing to dry her feet 
and her dress drenched by the water of 
the Sargue. Then I brought her some 
milk, and some cheese; but the poor girl 
was not thinking about eating or of get- 
ting warm, and seeing the big tears that 
came into her eyes, I wanted to cry my- 
self. 

However, the night had fully come. 
Only on the crest of the mountain there 
remained a gleam of the sun, a vapor of 
light in the western side. 

I desired that the girl should go into 
the fold to rest. Having spread out on 
the fresh straw a sheep-skin, newly dried, 
I bade her good night, and went to sit 
before the door: God is my witness that, 
in spite of the fire of love that burned 


within me, no evil thought came to my | 


mind; nothing save a great pride at think- 
ing] that in a corner of the fold, near the 
wondering herd that watched her slum- 
ber, my master’s daughter—like a lamb, 
more precious and white than all the 
others, was reposing, trusting in my pro- 
tection. Never had the heavens appear- 
ed so profound, the stars so bright. All 
at once the fold-gate opened and pretty 
Stephanette stepped out. She had not 
been able to sleep. The sheep made the 
straw rustle, moving about, or bleated in 
their dreams. 
near the fire. 


She would rather come | 


OO 
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Seeing that, I threw my goat’s-skin 
over her shoulders, stirred the fire, and 
sO we remained, seated near each other, 
but without speaking. 

If you have ever passed a night in the 
starlight, you will know that at the time 
when we are sleeping, a mysterious world 
is awakening to life in solitude and si- 
lence. ‘Then the water-courses sing with 
most clearness and ponds kindle their lit- 
tle jets of flame. All the spirits of the 
mountain freely come and go, and there 
are rustling! noises in the air, impercepti- 
ble sounds, as though one could hear the 
branches growing, and the grass starting. 
Day is the life of creatures; but night is 
the life of things. This makes one afraid 
wen one isn’t used to it. Thus Ste- 
phanette was all a tremble and pressed 
close to me at the lightest sound. Once 
a long-drawn melancholy cry from the 
pond which glimmered below, came 
to us, the waves of sound now rising, now 
falling. At the same instant a bright 
shooting-star blazed out above our heads 
in the same direction, as if the plaint we 
had just heard bore an illumination with 
it. , 

“What's that?” asked Stephanette, in 
a low voice. 

“A soul entering Paradise, mistress,” 
and I made the sign of the cross. She 
crossed herself also, and remained a mo- 
ment looking upward, lost in contempla- 
tion. ‘Then she said to me: 

“Ts it true, then, that you people are 
wizards?” 

“Not at all, mistress. But here we live 
nearer the stars and we know what is 
going on there better than the people of 
the plains.” 

She kept looking upward, her head sup- 
ported in her hand, wrapped in the sheep- 
skin like a little celestial shepherdess. 

“How many there are! How beautiful 
it is! Never have I seen so many of them. 
Do you know their names, shepherd ?” 

“Why, yes, mistress. Look, just over 
‘us, is ‘St. James’ Road’(the milky way). 
It goes from France right into Spain. It 
was St. James of Galice who marked it 


out to show the way to brave Charle- 
magne when he was making war against 
the Saracens. The three stars that go 
before are the “Three Fellows,’ and that 
very little one opposite the third is the 
‘Charioteer.. Do you see all about that 
rain of falling stars? They are the souls 
of those whom the good God does not 
wish to have with him. A little lower 
see the ‘Rake,’ or the “Three Kings’ 
(Orion). That is what serves us as a 
watch. Only by just looking at it, I 
know now it is past mid-night. A little 
lower toward the south, shines ‘John of 
Milan,’ the torch of the stars. This is 
what the shepherds have to tell about this 
star: It seems that one night John of Mi- 
lan with the Three Kings and the ‘Chick- 
en-coop’ (the Pleiades) were invited to 
the wedding of one of their fellow-stars. 
The Chicken-coop, more in a hurry, they 
say, left the first taking the high-road. 
Look up there near the center of the sky. 
The Three Kings cut across lots lower 
down and overtook him; but this idler, 
John of Milan, who had overslept, was 
left clear behind, and getting angry, he 
threw his staff at them in order to stop 
them. That is why the Three Kings are 
also called ‘John of Milan’s Staff.’ But 
the fairest of all the stars, mistress, is 
ours, the ‘Shepherds’ Star,’ which light 
us at dawn when we turn out the flock 
and at twilight when we drive them to the 
fold. We christen it ‘Maguelonue,’ the 
beautiful Maguelonue who runs after 
‘Peter of Provence’ (Saturn) and marries 
him every seven years.” 

“What is that, shepherd? Are there 
marriages among the stars?” 

“Yes, mistress.” 

And as I started to explain to her what 
these marriages were, I felt something 
light and airy weigh gently on my shoul- 
der. It was her head heavy with sleep 
which was nestling against me with a 
pretty rustling of ribbons, of lace and of 
wavy hair. Thus she rested without 
stirring till the stars paled in the heaven, 
extinguished by the coming day. As for 
me, I watched her, somewhat disturbed 
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in my inmost soul, but sacredly protected 
by the clear night which has never given 
me any but beautiful thoughts. | About 
us the stars continued their silent march, 
docile as a vast flock; and at times I fan- 
cied that one of those stars, the finest 
and the most brilliant, having lost its 
way, had come to rest itself and sleep on 
my shoulder. LE 1D) 260} 


Arbitration with Great Britain. 
By Hon. James Bryce. 


I am asked to express an opinion as 
to the attitude of the public mind in Eng- 
land towards the suggestion of a general 
arbitration treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain. Englishmen of 
all classes have for the past few months 
been so much occupied with the question 
of protection versus free trade that other 
subjects receive comparatively little atten- 
tion, and thus it befalls that the raising 
on the other side of the Atlantic of the 
question of an arbitration treaty has ex- 
cited less comment and discussion than 
would have been given to it had it arisen 
a year ago. Nevertheless there can be no 
sort of doubt as to the sentiment which 
animates the British people on the sub- 
ject. A few months ago a general arbi- 
tration treaty was concluded with France 
designed to bind the two nations to have 
recourse to the Hague Court of Arbitra- 
tion established in 1899. By this treaty, 
which is to last for five years, the two 
arbitrating powers agree to refer to the 
Hague tribunal ‘all differences which 
may arise between them of a legal na- 
ture, or relating to the interpretation of 
treaties, which it may not have been pos- 
sible to settle by diplomacy, provided 
nevertheless that they do not affect the 
vital interests, the independence or the 
honour, of the two contracting states, and 
do not concern the interests of third par- 
ties.” 

It is further provided that in such case 
there shall be a special agreement clearly 
defining the matter in dispute, the scope 
of the powers of the arbitrators, and the 


periods to be fixed for the formation of 
the arbitral tribunal and for the several 
stages of the procedure. General ap- 
proval has been experienced in England 
of this treaty and it is believed that a 
similar treaty is contemplated with at least 
one other European power. 

It need hardly be said that when such 
is the feeling of satisfaction at our ar- 
rangement with France, even more must 
it be the feeling of our people towards 
the United States; and that any move- 


ment made there to revive the project of - 


a general scheme of arbitration will be 
received here with cordial sympathy. 
There are no doubt persons in all coun- 
tries who disparage general arrangements 
of this kind. They argue somewhat in 
this fashion. If there be already good 
feeling between two nations, arbitration 
in any given case or a general provision 
for arbitration is superfluous, because 
that good feeling will do all that is needed 
and will enable an amicable settlement to 
be reached. If, on the other hand, there 
should be at the moment when the dispute 
arises irritation or bitterness between the 
countries, then the provisions will be 
evaded. The country which thinks it all 
the stronger or which feels most keenly, 
will insist on asserting what it calls its 
rights, evading on the plea of “vital in- 
terests” or “honour,” the engagement to 
go to arbitration. Now it may be admit- 
ted that evasion of this kind is possible. 
The exception of “honour” made in the 
treaty just quoted is of very doubtful 
merit, because questions of so-called na- 
tional honor are often just the questions 
which most need to be referred to arbi- 
tration in as much as they are those which 
a nation finds it hardest to recede from 
when it has once taken up a position so 
that the friendly intervention of a third 
party is especially valuable. If, however, 
there be a general provision for refer- 
ring such questions, it becomes a matter 
of duty and good faith to stand by the 
treaty and let these questions be refer- 
red. If there be no such provision the 
referring of them is distasteful, because 
liable to be construed as indicating a want 
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of spirit. One general ratification treaty 
at least has, I believe, been already con- 
cluded between two powers, providing 
for a reference to the Hague tribunal of 
all disputes whatever which have failed to 
be settled by ordinary negotiations. And 
without going so far as to say that there 
should be no excepted cases, certainly 
the fewer they are the better. _ 

The value of arbitration, or of concila- 
tion by a third party, lies not merely in 
its providing a means of determining a 
difficult issue of law or fact, but in its 
making it easy for the contending par- 
ties to abate their respective pretensions 
without any loss of dignity. For these 
reasons it is the view of those who have 
thought upon the subject that the exist- 
ence of perfect good feeling between two 
nations at any given moment constitutes 
no ground for omitting to make a gen- 
eral arrangement for the future. How- 
ever confident we may be that the cor- 
diality which has been steadily growing 
up between the United States and Eng- 
land is destined to continue, still it 1s pos- 
sible that it may have strains to undergo 
in the future, and the best way to remove 
possibilities of danger arising from such 
strains is to provide now in times of 
quiet, against moments when excitement 
might render a proposal to refer some 
particular dispute to arbitration unwel- 
come to ore or the other party. 

Here in England we regretted the fail- 
ure of the United States senate to ap- 
prove the draft treaty negotiated on our 
behalf by Sir Julian Pauncefote in 1897, 
and hoped that a time might arrive when 
some similar plan might have better for- 
tune. Since then the Hague Convention 
of 1899 has made such plans easier, be- 
cause it has provided a means of consti- 
tuting tribunals which are capable of in- 
spiring full confidence. In some respects 
the results of that convention have dis- 
appointed the friends of peace. It did 

not avert the South African war of 
1899-1901: it did nothing to diminish 
the risks of a conflict between Russia and 
Japan. But it has nevertheless rendered 
the idea more familiar, made the method 


of applying it more simple, imposed a 
moral obligation on the signatory powers 
to endeavor to apply it whenever they 
can do so. An example by Britain and 
the United States would have a great 
value for the world; and would be a fit- 
ting expression of that warm desire for 
the maintenance of friendly relations 
which animates our people, and which (as 
we believe) is also strong in America. 
These two peoples are especially called 
upon to be the pioneers of the principle 
of arbitration. Their advocacy of it will 
be much more effective when they have 
shown their faith in it by adopting it for 
the determination of any questions which 
may hereafter arise between them. So 
far as Britain is concerned there need be 
no doubt that any government, whether 
Liberal or Tory, would. favour it, and 
would be heartily supported by Parlia- 
ment and by the nation. It is, however, 
for the United States rather than for 
Fingland to make the next move. Our 
people have a great admiration and re- 
gard for President Roosevelt, and for 
Mr. Hay, who is well remembered here 
as one of the most engaging personalities 
in the long and_ distinguished list of 
American ambassadors to Britain. It is 
safe to say that the friends of America 
and the friends of peace will follow with 
sympathy and good will whatever action 
may be taken in the United States on the 
lines indicated by the resolution of the 
Washington Conference of January 12th. 
Our Anglo-American League is already 
preparing to formulate a response to those 
resolutions and believes that it will be in 
accord with the general feeling of this 
country. 
London, England, Feb. 13, 1904. 


Base-Ball Schedule. 


April g—Harvard at Cambridge. 

April 26—Vermont Academy at Saxtons 
River. 

April 27—-Brown at Providence. 

April 28—Andover at Andover. 


April 29—Open. 
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April 30—Williams at Williamstown. 
May 19—Union at Schenectady. 
May 20—Syracuse at Syracuse. 

May 21—R. P. I. at Troy. 

May 27—Manhattan at Plattsburg. 
June 3—Mass. State at Amherst. 
June 4—Holy Cross at Worcester. 


HOME GAMES. 


- April 23—R. P. I. 

May 3—Clarkson. 

May 6—Rochester. 

May 1t1—Holy Cross. 

May 13—Colgate. 

May 14—Colgate. 

May 24—Norwich University. 
May 28—Manhattan. 

May 30—Harvard 2d. 


June 2—St. Lawrence. 
June 7—Mass. State. 
June 8—Mass. State. 


June 10—Union. 

June t1—Union. 
Whole schedule subject to change. 
G. R. Varnum, Mer. 


Kake Walk. 


Monday evening, February 22d, the 
University gymnasium was packed to the 
doors with a vast crowd of people on hand 
to take in the annual “Kake Walk.” 
Never before has so large a number gath- 
ered to witness such a successful “walk.” 
In funny speciaties, originiality of cos- 
tume, ingenuity and burlesque; it sur- 
passed all previous attempts. 

The program was opened by a grand 
parade of all the participants. In this ap- 
peared negroes, chinamen, hindoos from 
the far East, beautiful ladies, brawny po- 
licemen and the fire department partially 
awake. 7 

‘The first specialty was the ‘Chinese 
Drill,’ a laughable dance in which the 
various phases of washing clothes were 
carried out in measured time and gesture. 
Following 
jugling act in truly marvellous style. He 
exhibited great skill in handling all sorts 


this, ‘Rufus Rastus” did a : 


of articles from tennis-balls to step-lad- . 
ders. 

The next on the program was the Sea- 
serpent of Lake Champlain, the winner 
of the Kake. He was a huge monster 
sixty feet in length, crawling on the floor, 
but holding his head as high as a man’s. 
The audience was prepared for his com- 
ing by a few words from the professor, 
who captured him. ‘Then, with the hall 
darkened, the snake itself appeared in 
charge of his Hindoo keeper. In the 
midst of a spot light, he proceeded slow- 
ly around the hall, his eyes sparkling, his 
great mouth convulsively opening and 
shutting, while from his nostrils poured 
smoke and water. After he had proceed- 
ed around the hall, Father Neptune sud- 
denly appeared upon the scene and led 
his favorite back into captivity. 

This act was succeeded by an athletic 
exhibition by Smyth Brothers and Whit- 
man, who gave a very clever exhibition 
of tumbling in an easy and skillful man- 
ner. These gentlemen as well as Mr. 
Simpson, “Rufus Rastus,” gave their ser- 
vices to the college without recompense, 
and to them are due the hearty thanks of 
the student body. 3 

“The Podunkville Anti-Water Fire 
Distinguishing Brigade,” gave a laugha- 
ble burlesque on the efforts of the city fire 
department to extinguish the fire which 
destroyed the Medical Building. It was 
an excellent reproduction of a worthy de- 
partment. . 

In a short “melodrama,” the faculty 
discussed matters in general, resurrecting 
the Glee Club, and withdrew while yet 
sober. 

In the next specialty, the celebrated 
non-quorum meeting of the board of al- 
dermen was skilfully reproduced, All the 
details were admirably carried out, the in- 
troduction of the gentleman from the 
clothing store especially pleased the audi- 
ence. The meeting closed with a speech 
by the “mair,’ which was worthy of the 
“people’s choose” himself. 

The last of the specialties was entitled 
“Phonographic Selections.” It was a gi- 
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gantic phonograph with living records 
reproducing all the deficiencies of the 
modern talking machine. 

In the kake walking, but two couples 
participated, Williams and Parady of the 
Medical Department and Gates and 
Davy of the Academic, both of whom 
did remarkably well. The kake was 
awarded to the former couple. 

The walk was decidedly a success in 
every way, and financial, best of all, for 
over $300 was netted to the athletic 
fund. 


College Meeting. 


At the college meeting Wednesday, the 
Founder’s Day Committee was author- 
ized and appointed as follows: Briggs 
04, Darling ’04, Leach ’04, Wright ’os, 
Hulett ’os. 

A committee to draw up and submit a 
college constitution was also authorized. 


Senior Debates. 


The Senior debates 
scheduled as follows: 

March 23—Cunningham and Gove vs. 
Emerson and Page. 

April 20o—Mulheron and Pomeroy vs. 
Williams and Macrae. ; 

May 11—Sargent and 
Spear and Sherburne. 

The first subject will be: Resolved, 
That it is proper to make distinctions be- 
tween the white and negro races in mak- 
ing Federal appointments. 

There is a movement toward making 
the later subjects cognate with the com- 
ing college debate. | 

Students are required to present their 
subjects three weeks before the time of 
the debate. Briefs must be presented one 
week before the date of the debate. 

In addition to the debate, each student 
is required to write an essay. Those 
students (Cl. and L. S.) who are not re- 
quired to take part in the debates, are 
required to write two essays during the 
half-year. ) 


this spring are 


Gibson vs. 


Subjects of essays must be presented 
before May Ist, and the essays before 
June tst. 


De Boer to Eecture. 


The Hon. J. A. De Boer, president of 
the National Life Insurance Co. of Mont- 
pelier, is expected to deliver a lecture at 
the University, under the auspices of the 
department of Commerce and Economics. 
The date is not settled, but probably will 
be March 16. 


Debate. 


The next meeting of the Green and 
Gold Debating Club will be held Wednes- 
day evening, March oth. Subject: 

“Resolved, That the United States 
should sympathize with Japan im_her 
present struggle with Russia.” 

Green—Affirmative—Hood, Mandigo. 

Gold—Negative—Bowen, Colodny. 

Judges—Prof. Tower, Sherburne and 
Bridgman. 


Cocals. 


The Class of 1905 have elected F. B. 
Wright captain of the class track team. 


At a meeting of the Glee Club, on Wed- 
nesday the 24th, Miner ’o5 (Med.) was 
elected leader. 


College exercises were suspended in all 
departments on Washington’s — birthday. 
This was the only observance. 


At a meeting of the Sophomore class, 
held Friday, Feb. 26th, Woodward was 
elected captain of the class track team, 
and Merrihew captain of dumb bell squad. 


Dr. and Mrs. H. F. Perkins invited 
the students to a “‘sing’’ at their home, 
No. 41 South Prospect St., Sunday even- 
ing, Feb. 28th, from 6.30 to 7.15. 


The baseball cage practice commenced 
Thursday, Feb. 25th, under the direction 
of Captain Orton. Coach Hazelton began 
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his duties the 26th, with about twenty 
candidates. 


The Easter vacation has been changed 
so as to come from Friday noon, March 
25th, to Monday noon, April 11th. The 
time formerly extended from March 19th 
to April 4th. 


At the meeting of the Y. M. C. A. on 
February 16th, W. W. Brander, Chaplain 
of the 15th Cavalry, gave a talk on “The 
Philippine Situation.” Capt Brander is 
from Johns Hopkins, and lately returned 
from the Orient. 


The Banjo Club and Glee Club Quar- 
tette were obliged to cancel their concert 
engagement at Plattsburgh, on February 
16th, as the railroads were blocked, and 
no teams could be procured to go across 
the lake. The concert will be given later 
in the season. 


Mr. Griffin, instructor in English, has 
been compelled to resign from ill health. 
A short time ago he had nervous prostra- 
tion, and the trouble has been returning, 
necessitating complete rest. Max W. 
Andrews will fill the vacancy for the re- 
mainder of the year. 


Sunday, February 21, was observed by 
the Y. M. C. A. as the Day of Prayer for 
Colleges. 0... Ins the chapelsats 2 -P.. M., 
Rev. Dr. C. O. Day, president of Andover 
Theological Seminary, gave an address 
on “Twentieth Century Christians.” Be- 
sides students and faculty, a large number 
of towns-people were present. 


The Green and Gold Debating Club 
elected, on Wednesday, the 25th, the fol- 
lowing officers for the half-year : 

President—A. H. Gilbert ’o4. 

Vice-President—Cobb ’o6. 


Secretary—Green. ’o6. 
Executive Committee—Perkins ’o5, 
Wood 06. 


Eta Chapter of Delta Delta Delta, cel- 
ebrated “Chapter Day,’ February 27th, 
by giving a supper in honor of “Fita Alli- 
ance,” the local alumnae chapter. All the 
sorores in urbe were present. The repast 


was followed by toasts, songs, and remi- 
niscences, Maude Mulls acting as toast- 
mistress. | 


H. Barker ’04 was in New York City 
from February 5th to roth, as delegate 
from Beta Sigma Chapter of Sigma Nu 
Fraternity to the First Division Conven- 
tion and banquet of the New York Alum- 
ni Association. Several Vermont alumni 
were present: J. L. Davis ’97, W. C. 
Sawyer ’oo, G. E. Lamb ’o2, R. H. Har- 
vey +02. 


There was a rally of student Republi- 
can voters of Ward One, in room A, 
South College, on Monday, Feb. 24th. F. 
G. Webster spoke on the issues of the 
campaign, and opened a large box of 
cigars. Great amusement was created 
when it was realized that the rally was 
being held in Prof. Daniels’ room, as 
Prof. Daniels was the Democratic candi- 
date for alderman in Ward One. 


H. B. Oatly ’oo lectured before the Me- 
chanical Engineering Society and many 
members of the other engineering depart- 
ments, on the “Origin and Development 
of the American Locomotive.” He traced 
the rise of the English invention and its 
introduction into America, and showed 
how the modern engine was evolved from 
the earliest types. The lecture was one of 
the most enjoyable talks on engineering 
given for some time. 


The Chemistry Club held its tri-weekly _ 
meeting in the chemical lecture room in 
the Science Hall, March 1st. The sub- 
ject, “Radium,” attracted great attention 
and the room was crowded. Mr. Marshall 
‘04 gave a short description of the history 
and preparation of radium compounds, 
and Prof. Burrowes followed with a talk 
on their chemical properties. Doctor 
White of the Medical Department spoke 
on the “Physiological effect and thera- 
peutic value of Radium Salts.” The prin- 
cipal lecture of the meeting was by Prof. 
Slocum, who traced the connection of the 
Radium rays and waves to the general 
subject of X-Rays and all allied electri- 
cal phenomona. ‘This lecture was espe- 
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cially attractive to the older scientific stu- 
dents. Prof. Freedman led the discus- 
sion on this and involved the “‘electrionic 
theory of matter.” Prof. Merrill, at the 
close of the discussion, showed a zinc 
blend screen sparkling under the influ- 
ence of the rays from a minute portion of 
a radium compound. 


Class Basketball. 


The second in the series of interclass 
basketball games was played Friday 
evening, February 26th, at the college 
gymnasium between the Senior and 
Freshmen and Junior and Sophomore 
teams. ‘The first game, that. between the 
Seniors and Freshmen, resulted in a vic- 
tory for the Freshmen by the score of Io 
to 5. In the first half neither side scored 
until just before the whistle sounded 
when the Freshmen threw one basket. In 
the second half the Seniors seemed to pick 
up and though they played a faster game 
their opponents threw the most goals. 
The following is a summary of the game: 
Seniors—Paterson and Darling, guards; 
Ross and Brownell, center; Brownell, 
Leach and Webster, forwards. Freshmen 
—Morriseau and R. D. Barlow, guards; 
Andreani, center; W. A. Barlow and 
Grow, forwards. Umpire, Fogg; re- 
feree, Clark ’06; timekeeper, Woodman 
06; time, 15 minute halves; goals from 
the field, R. D. Barlow 2, W. A. Barlow 
1, Morriseau 2, Leach, Patterson; goal 
from foul, Darling. 

The second game was the more inter- 
esting and closely contested, both teams 
playing a much faster game. ‘The Soph- 
omores had the best of it when it came 
to throwing baskets and won the game 
by a score of 18 to 3. The Juniors threw 
their only basket from the field during 
the first half, the Sophomores making two 
goals during the same time. In the sec- 
-ond half the Juniors made one point 
from a foul and the Sophomores 14 on 
baskets from the field. Below is the sum- 
mary of this game: Juniors—Mott and 
Ward, guards; Bassett, center; Wash- 


burn and Fogg, forwards. Sophomores 
—Black and Thomas, forwards; Peck, 
center; Clark and Ranney, guards; um- 
pire, W. A. Barlow ’07; timekeeper, Hol- 
combe ’07; time, 15 minute halves; goals 
from the field, Peck 5, Thomas 3, Clark 
1, Fogg 1; goals from fouls, Fogg 1. 

The last of the series of class games, 
between Seniors and Juniors, and Sopho- 
mores and Freshmen, will be played Fri- 
day evening, March 4th. 


Base Ball. 


From the Sunday Sun, published in 
Manila, P. I., Dec. 13, 1903, comes the 
following clipping concerning a_ ball 
game between The Army and the Manila 
Americans, in which Wait C. Johnson, 
well known in the University and Bur- 
lington, figured prominently. 

THE ARMY VICTORIOUS. 


The game dished up by the Army and 
the Americans had all the characteristics 
of the real thing. The beginning was 
disheartening enough. Steigewald, a new 
pitcher arrayed in gorgeous hose furnish- 
ed, no doubt, by Manager Young, was 
on the slab for the ‘Pencil Pushers.” He 
eave three free passes to the first soldiers 
presenting themselves and the crowd be- 
ean to speculate on the futility of paying 
livery admission and wasting the time on 
a baseball game when the boy with the 
purple socks settled down and did stunts 
with the ball that made some of the old 
“peanut leaguers” look like coffee coolers 
in the “Spanko War.” Johnson stole a 
run in the first inning. The rooters were 
at a loss to know 1f it would be proper to 
convict the Army Captain of petty lar- 
ceny or give Wren a “bob tail’ for sleep- 
ing on post. Johnson scored from sec- 
ond on a double from Steigewald to Ma- 
son to Wren. Wren was waiting for 
the crowd to give him a glad hand when 
Johnson bolted in with the first tally. 

In the sixth, the Army secured two 
more and the “Scribes” barely saved 
themselves a shut out by taking advantage 
of an error by Beyersdorfer, and Stiles 
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scored. The feature of the game was 
Steigewald’s pitching. Dorrance was 
steady at critical moments and his support 
was good. ‘The score: 


ARMY 

A. Bie SEBS OLA. Oe 

Whisman......c. f. 1 0 0 0 ite u 
Hays...sc. f.in 5th. 1 0 0 0 0 O 
Johnson... a cosets 2 ) 3 Lee 
BURUIete aotaseceas 1bsi2 1 0 10 OPA BS & 
oe: ge eee ee mee, r.ific3 0 0 v4 Oa~d 
GlTements:.c..co.sce. C2 0 0 S i Eliott 
DWVelevientiects: ]i3 0 0 0 OeaaU 
McNamara........ pee 0 0 1 DAG 
Beyersdorfer.....8. 8. 3 0 1 1 3° 
DOTTANCE se2ctee eas. p. 3 0 2 L Der) 
de 7)) tore: 23 3 3 Ale eek eS: 

M. A. 

ATR He iets tas (Ort Aap aus 

Winfree............ Lt. 4 0 1 0 HES at i 
MASON e53.cees eee 0 0 4 5 Nae et 
Sa Ue nies c. in 6th. 1 0 0 0 OF7.0 
Kelly... aan a ore 0 ) 1 Asa 
WPeT boi acics seat Lb232 0 0 15 O25 50 
Heckathorne......r. f. 3 0 0 0 Gs 
Greenhood........ peg ree ) 0 0 tae 
Shc. Rome, eeeey Ae BS. Beck 1 0) 0 dea AD 
Eschbach......... 3. bi2 0 0 1 Yo laa | 
Steigewald........... Dial 0 0 0 0 0 
Reba: os aay ae 3 0 2 0 4 0 
Cota \hoseeiee 26 i 3 oi se bo Sil 


*Batted for Eschbach in 9th. 


Tntercollegiate Games. 


New England Colleges to Meet at Wor- 
cester Oval May 20 to 2f. 


Boston, Feb. 21.—The annual meeting 
of the New England Intercollegiate Ath- 
letic Association was held at the Copley 
Square Hotel yesterday morning. 

The 11 colleges of the association, with 
the exception of Trinity, were represented 
as follows: Amherst, W. R. Hamilton; 
Brown, N..R. Judah and C. H. Hull; 
Dartmouth, J. T. Maynard; Wesleyan, H. 
F. Legg; Williams, E. J. Goodwillie; 
Bowdoin, W. K. Wildes and R. E. Hall; 
Tufts, C. P. Scoboria and G. L. Warner; 
M. 4; 0. 4H. 4 Mannvand’ 1. «E. Jewett: 
University of Maine, S. D. Thompson 
and Frank McCullogh; University of 
Vermont, T. R. Barrett. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
retiring president, A. T. Foster, and fol- 
lowing the reading of the treasurer’s re- 


port, which showed a good balance, the 
regular business was taken up. 

This was brief and consisted of elimi- 
nating from the programme of events the 
two-mile bicycle race, in which little in- 
terest has been manifested recently, and 
to reach the decision to hold the annual 
championship games at Worcester oval 
on May 20-21. 

The following officers were then elect- 
ed: President, W. I. Hamilton, Amherst; 
vice-president, R. E. Hall, Bowdoin; sec- 
retary, H. J.. Mann, M. I. I; treasurer, 
FE. J. Goodwillie, Williams; executive 
committee, President, W. I. Hamilton, 
Treasurer F,. J. Goodwillie, J. T. May- 
nard, Dartmouth, T. E. Jewett, M. I. T., 
C. H. Hull, Brown, T. R. Barrett, Uni- 
versity of Vermont. 


Joseph Thompson Dodge. 


Joseph Thompson Dodge, of the class 
of 1845, died at his home in Madison, 
Wisconsin, on February 6th, at the age 
of 81 years. The deceased has been an 
invalid for the past six years as the result 
of a stroke of apoplexy, and for the last 
twelve months has been unconscious and 
unable to recognize any of the members 
of his family. 

Mr. Dodge was born at Barre, Vt., 
May 16, 1823. He _ entered Newbury 
Seminary in December, 1839, and there 
received his preparation for college. In 
the fall of 1841, he entered Dartmouth 
College, but being dissatisfied with that — 
college, he came to the University of Ver- 
mont at the end of his freshman year. 

Two weeks after his graduation, in 
1845, he accepted a position as railroad 
engineer with the Central Vermont Rail- 
road and was in their employ, in different 
parts of the State, until 1849. In Sep- 
tember, 1849, he turned his face west- 
ward, and after experiencing all the hard- 
ships of travel common at that time, he 
finally reached St. Louis and settled there 
in December of the, same year. During 
the next three years he was employed in 
all kinds of engineering, in and about 
St. Louis; building railroads and bridges, 
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and constructing plank roads. It is a 
noteworthy fact that in 1850 he laid the 
first T-rail ever laid in Illinois. The cli- 
mate there did not agree with him, how- 
ever, and so in 1853 he removed to Wis- 
consin. ‘There he entered the employ of 
the Milwaukee and Mississippi Railroad 
Company, and took charge of the con- 
struction of the line from Stoughton to 
Madison. In May, 1855, he was put in 
charge of the location and construction 
of the line from Janesville to Monroe, 
“a work which has proved an enduring 
testimonial to the capacity of its engineer, 
by being one of the most profitable 
branches of the great system of railroads 
of which it is part.” During the next 
five years he was engineer to the village 
of Monroe; and it is said of his work 
there: “If Mr. Dodge had never done any 
other professional work of importance, 
this alone would have marked his career 
as one of usefulness to his fellowmen.” 
In 1863 he went to Minnesota, and during 
the next two years was employed as chief 
engineer of the railroad from Minneapolis 
to Fairibault, and of the Winona and St. 


Peter Railroad. During 1867 and 1868, 


he surveyed the battle fields of the At- 
lanta campaign for the war department, 
and his work is of permanent historic 
value. From 1868, till 1874, he was en- 
gaged in locating and building railroads 
along the banks of the Mississippi River, 
“a work requiring skill and courage in 
the engineer, as well as judgment and a 
knowledge of engineering economics.” 
This work involved among other things, 
the building of three bridges across the 
Mississippi River. 
an important position with the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway Com- 
pany. He was appointed chief engineer 
of construction for the St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis and Manitoba Railway in 1879, and 
his most important work in this year was 
the construction of the railroad from 
Alexandria to Barnsville, Minnesota. In 
1880 he was employed by the Northern 
Pacific Railroad and in the next two years 
located the Yellowstone and the Rocky 


In 1874 he accepted © 


Mountain divisions of that railroad. In 
1885 he did some surveying for the Mon- 
tana Central Railway. He retired from 
professional work in 1887, and devoted 
the following ten years to compiling and 
publishing the genealogy of the Dodge 
family of Essex County, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Dodge was married to Miss Me- 
lissa Jane Marble of North Hartland, 
Vermont, on the 24th of October, 1850, 
and of this union five children were born. 

Mr. Dodge was a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa. In 1862 he was given the degree 
of Master of Arts by his Alma Mater, and 
in 1875, of Doctor of Philosophy. During 
his later years he was a member of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers; 
first president and an honorary member 
of the Montana Society of Civil Engi- 
neers; and a member of the Society for 
Psychical Research. “He was a man of 
large intellect, an expert in his profession, 
broad-minded, one of the pioneers in the 
conquest of the great West, and a man of 
the highest personal qualities.” 

Mr. Dodge had three relatives who 
eraduated from the University: Nehe- 
miah Dodge, 1818, William A. Dodge, 
1846, and Henry Lee Dodge, 1846. The 
death of Mr. Dodge leaves Chas. Dewey 
of Montpelier, and the Rev. George G. 
Rice of Council Bluffs, Iowa, the only 
living members of the class of 1845. 


Hlumni Notes. 


"48. Mr. and Mrs. Robert Dewey 
Benedict of Brooklyn, N. Y., celebrated 
their golden wedding anniversary at their 
home, 363 Adelphi Street, on March 2d. 
Many telegrams of congratulation were 
sent to Mr. and Mrs. Benedict from 
friends in town, including one from the 
Alpha of Vermont of Sigma Phi. 


86. M. N. Baker, of the Engineering 
News, New York City, has been sent 
abroad in the interests of the paper. He 
will visit the large cities of England and 
the continent, and make an inspection of 
their sanitary conditions. He is accom- 
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panied by his wife, Ella Babbitt Baker, 
of the class of ’86. 


’94.The birth of a son to Mr. and Mrs. 
Leonard ver Mehr, of San Francisco,Cal., 
has been announced. Mrs. ver Mehr 
was Irene Lee, of the class of ’94. 


97. Miss Della Lee has just sailed 
for England. She expects to spend about 
three months abroad and will visit France 
and Germany before she returns. 


Murray Bourne ‘03, and O. H. Pres- 
brey ex-’05, have been in town recently. 


03. James H. Eaton is studying civil 
engineering at the Lawrence Scientific 
School, Harvard. His address is 19 
Ellsworth Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 


The following graduates were present 
at the annual meeting and banquet of the 
Vermont State Association of Minneapo- 
lis, which was held at the Hotel Nicolett, 
Minneapolis, Minn., on the evening of 
February 29: George B. Lane, Charles 
G. Church, Miss Elizabeth Hood, Wm. 
J. Russell ’98, and Dr. F. E. Towers. 
Prof. Geo. E. Howes addressed the meet- 
ing. He extended to the Vermonters 
present the greetings of the State and the 
University, and a cordial invitation, both 
officially and personally, to all Vermont- 
ers to attend the Centennial celebration. 


College World. | 


President Harper of the University of 
Chicago, in a recent address to the Senior 
class, made the announcement that the 
university was no longer a Baptist insti- 
tution. He said that in the nature of its 
faculty, its students and its methods, it 
had spread beyond its allegiance to the 
Baptist Church. All the buildings on 
the campus were paid for by people of 
other creeds, and $99 out of every $100, 
except that given by John D. Rockfeller, 
were contributed by people not members 
of that Church. He further declared 
that religious denominationalism in uni- 
versities was narrow-mindedness and the 


fact that the University of Chicago had 
broken away from this class was an evi- 
dence of its mental progress. 


Next year Bowdoin will adopt the sem- 
ester system, dividing the year into two 
terms. 


The University of Minnesota has 
adopted a rule designed to prevent stu- 
dents from changing from a course which 
has proven to be hard, to one which is 
easier. By this rule a fee of $2.50 is re- 
quired for a change in registration. 


There are forty-one institutions in the 
United States coming under the head of 
State Universities. Of over sixteen mil- 
lion students in this country to-day, re- 
ceiving education at the hands of the 
State, only one-fourth of one per cent 
are in these universities. 


During the coming summer there will 
be formed a joint class in practical min- 
ing, from several eastern universities. 
These universities will lease a western 
mine, probably in Colorado, and the stu- 
dents who compose the expedition will 
work the mine under instruction. ‘The 
idea is to perform the whole operation of 
mining, from sinking the first shaft to 
refining the ore taken out, and undertak- 
ing other work of an engineering char- 
acter. 


Cornell has decided, after a lengthy 
consideration, to give up the attempt of 
founding an honor system. ‘The reason 
of its failure to be adopted was because 
the students refused to sign the condi- 
tion whereby they were to be obliged to 
report any student found guilty of break- 
ing the rules. 


The honor system has been regarded 
in a favorable light, however, by the En- 
gineering Department of the University 
of Minnesota. Owing to the numerous 
cases of cribbing which occurred during 
the recent examinations, this department 


- has decided to give the system a trial, in 
the hopes that the moral standard of the 


university will be raised. 


e 
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The president of a large western uni- 
versity, the University of Chicago, out- 
lines the following as being what he con- 
siders necessary qualifications for the 
ideal college professor : 

He should be married. 

He should be a church member. 

He should mingle with his students 
outside the class-room. 

He should have a doctor’s degree. 

He should be willing to work hard 
eleven months in the year. 

He should be in sympathy with the 
public and take an active interest in pub- 
lic affairs. 


HOT 


Pure and wholesome. 
Cold Soda 5 cents a glass. 


ALL FLAVORS. 


Soda drawn from PARKER’S $2,000 FOUNTAIN 
costs no more than the ordinary kind. You 


ARE INVITED TO TRY IT. 


F. HENRY PARKER, 


CITY DRUG STORE, 
61 CHURCH STREET. 


BASE-BALL GOODS. 
Spaulding Bros, Reach and D.& M. goods. 


Largest assortment in Vermont. Wholesale 
prices to lubs. 
SMITH BROS. 
Sporting Goods Stere. 


TYPEWRITING. 
Thesis Work a Specidily. 


HAVE YOURS COPIED EARLY. 


Magazine Articles 


are much more acceptable if typewritten. 


ALL WORK DONE AT 
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A. A. RANDALL, 
Veo sa Cee A 
College Street. 
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George Fitzsimmons, Prin. Isaac Thomas 


, 


Yorn (C2 7As ‘Edmunds High School. 


NCHESTER 


REPEATING RIFLES 


No matter what your ideas or preferences 
are about a rifle, some one of eight differ- 
ent Winchester models will surely suit 


you. 


Winchester Rifles are made in all 


calibers, styles and weights; and which- 
ever model you select, you can count on 
its being well made and finished, reliable 


in action and a strong, accurate shooter. 


FREE Send your name and address on a postal 
card for our 164 page illustrated catalogue. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TEACHERS! TEACHERS! 


Teachers wishing to prepare for Examina- 
tion should write immediately for our Teach- 
ers’ Interstate Examination Course, as 
taught by mail. This Course is endorsed 
by many leading educators, and every pro- 
gressive teacher who wishes to advance in 
their profession should begin work immedi- 
ately. Address nearest office, with stamp, 
for reply. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


1423 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
174 Randolph Building, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Woolens for Spring 
and Summer, 1904 


Will be ready for your 
inspection February 15th 


P. F. Roddy, »<oSto". 


43 CHURCH STREET 


WE SELL ++ 


CoLLEGESTUDENTS 


THEIR BOOKS 


ot. Asien 


LOWEST WHOLESALE RaATEs. 


OUR PRICES ON 


School andCollege Supplies 


are the lowest in the State. 


HOBART J. SHANLEY & CO., 


Formerly Whitney & Shanley, 


Auntington Block, -- BURLINGTON, VT 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY | 
Che Eawrenee Seientifie School 


Opes four-year courses of study leading to the degree 
of S. B. in Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical Engineer- 
ing, Mining and Metailurgy, Architecture, Landscape 
Architecture, Forestry, Chemistry, Geology, Biology, Anat- 
omy and Hygiene (preparation for medical schools), Science 
for Teachers, and a course in General Science. Students are 
admitted to regular standing by examination and by credits 
from other Schools or Colleges. Approved Special Students 
may be admitted without examination. The Catalogue will 
be sent on application to the Secretary, J. Ll. Love, 16 

University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

N. S. SHALER, Dean. 


Cc. P. BUSKIRK 


Jeweler and 
Silversmith 


Successor to 


Mm, WA, Hoams & Co. Burlington, Vet. 


Salls’ Exchange. 


We Buy and Sell Everything. 


FOOT OF CHURCH STREET. 
—BOOKS A SPECIALTY.— 


Union Theological Seminary, 


70OO Park Avenue, New York. 


Fully equipped for scholarly and practical 
work, in the midst of the 


CHRISTIAN ENTERPRISES 


of a great city, in close academic relations | 
with 


COLUMBIA and 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITIES, 


offers opportunities for the degrees of B. D., 
A. M., and Ph. D. 

OPEN ON EQUAL TERMS 
to students of all Christian bodies. 


SIXITY-NINTH YEAR 


begins September 28th, 1904. 
Address the President of the Faculty, the 
Rev. CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, D. D. 
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Editorials. 


Definite plans for the Centennial cele- 
bration have not been yet made. ‘The 
idea has become general that the program 
is to be condensed into the four days from 
Sunday to Wednesday. ‘This plan has 
been considered best because many alumni 


could not come for the whole week. If 
it could be shown that a majority of the 
alumni of the University favor having 
all the Commencement and Centennial ex- 
ercises take place in three or four days, 
certainly the best thing to do would be to 
have the exercises in that time. But if 
it should become evident that the desire 
of the alumni and the dignity of the Cen- 
tennial alike demanded more time, the 
conclusion would be plain that a longer 
time must be allowed. 

The wish of the undergraduates and es- 
pecially of the Senior class in regard to 
this matter is of minor importance, as 
there are many more alumni than under- 
graduates concerned, but surely some 
weight should be given to the fact that 
the large majority of the students now in 
college, think that, as the summer vaca- 
tion has been postponed and shortened 
by a week, such a celebration as the Cen- 
tennial ought not to be crowded or hur- 
ried. The difference between three days 
and a week is light when we consider all 
that the Centennial means; that is, three 
days-added is a slight matter, but three 
days taken off means something very dif- 
ferent. It means the cramping of some 
new events into a period that is too short, 
and the slighting of some old events that 
have become college customs. ‘The opin- 
ion of the undergraduates in this matter 
gains added weight from the fact that it 


may well be the reflection of the alumni 
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in many instances. Now what we desire 
is to get the opinion of the majority of 
the alumni who expect to attend the cel- 
ebration. All the fraternities will have 
reunions, and in getting the names of the 
men who are to attend the reunions, it 
will be an easy matter to ascertain the 
opinion of the men who are coming back 
in regard to the more desirable length of 
time for the celebration. 

This is a matter of great importance, 
and the students in college can render sig- 
nal service to the University in helping 
to get a definite expression of the wish of 
the alumni. The Centennial Committee 
is making its arrangements with a view to 
the very best celebration possible, and any 
plan that may give them a good idea of 
the real desire of our graduates will be an 
important factor to the success of their 


arrangements, 
Che Centennial Endowment Fund. 


During the last few weeks the various 
Sub-Committees that had already been 
organized have sent out letters to the 
Alumni of their neighborhood asking for 
a prompt consideration of their pledge of 
subscription, and their co-operation in en- 
listing the support of other friends of the 
Institution. So, most of the Alumni in 
the New England States, in New York, 
and in Pennsylvania have received this 
special invitation to assist, and some of 
those in neighboring states also. 

The organization of the various Sub- 
Committees is now almost complete. ‘To 
the list already published these committees 
lately organized may be added: In Chi- 
cago the committee consists of Horace K. 
Tenney ’80, Alfred C. Barnes ’76, Prof. 
John Dewey ’79, Merton C. Robbins ’98, 


and Robert D. Kellogg ’oo. ‘The Minne- 
apolis committee consists of George B. 
Lane 83, Jas. W. Griffin ’73, and Chas. 
G. Church ’78. The Washington com- 
mittee of James S$. Morrill ’80, Prof. 
Kirby F. Smith ’84, Tracy L. Jeffords 
86, William A. Orton ’97, and Edwin 
W. Lawrence ’or. All of the members 
of these committees are very much inter- 
ested in the movement and are eager to 
see that their respective localities shall 
make the best possible showing in the 
number of subscriptions and in the amount 
of the total subscription. 

Professor Howes has just returned 
from a four weeks’ trip through the mid- 
dle West, during which he had the op- 
portunity of meeting most of the Alumni 
in Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Fari- 
bault, Milwaukee, Buffalo, and Detroit. 
Besides, he met many of the prominent 
ex-Vermonters in that part of the country. 
He was pleased to note their interest in 
this important project. They all bear a 
deep love for their old home state; and in 
their gatherings, Vermont is the subject 
uppermost in their thoughts and dearest 
to them. During the last few weeks there 
were two meetings of Vermont Associa- 
tions: one in Minneapolis, of the Ver- 
mont Association of Minnesota; and the 
other in Buffalo, of the local Vermont 
society. At both of these meetings there 
was a large attendance of men who have 
become identified with important business 
interests in these places, and of men who ~ 
stand at the very head of their professions 
in law and medicine. ‘These men have 
not forgotton old Vermont and have al- 
ready shown a real interest in their native 
place, either by actual gifts or by the 
promise of such gifts in the near future. 
From these loyal Vermonters the Uni- 
versity will receive substantial financial 
support. | 

The work done by the various Sub- 
Committees is already making itself felt 
and letters with pledges of subscription 
are coming in from the various parts of 
the country. 
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Chicago Alumni. 


A NEW ASSOCIATION FORMED. 


About twenty-five of the prominent 
alumni of the University of Vermont, res- 
ident in and near Chicago, gathered on 
the evening of March goth to form an 
alumni association. They met at dinner 
at the Grand Pacific Hotel at 6.30 p. m. 
The guest of honor of the evening was 
William P. Pierson of the class of ’39, 
the oldest living alumnus of the Univer- 
sity. He is 92 years of age and came 60 
miles to attend this reunion. 

The toastmaster of the evening was 
Horace K. Tenney, who introduced the 
various speakers with great felicity. First 
to be called upon was Mr. Pierson, who 
amid applause arose to greet his younger 
brethren. Mr. Pierson is strong and ro- 
bust and retains his mental faculties in 
all their original power. His voice was 
fuller than that of any of the other speak- 
Grenade sereired to events connected 
with his college days and especially to 
the presence at his commencement of an 
honorary class. Mr. Pierson was congrat- 


ulated by the other alumni upon his vig-_ 


orous speech. 
Prof. George E. Howes of the Univer- 


sity was called upon to represent the Uni-_ 


versity. He read a letter from President 
Buckham containing his warmest greet- 
ings to the association and regret at his 
inability to be present. Prof. Howes gave 
an outline of the history of the University, 
mentioning the revered instructors of 
earlier generations and stating the pres- 
ent condition of the college with the great 
increase in educational facilities. |The 
outlook for athletics was very promising 
and was described for the benefit of the 
alumni. Plans for the celebration of 
commencement were detailed and a most 
earnest wish expressed that every alum- 
nus would try to be present at the coming 
Centennial celebration. 

Many of the alumni were called upon 
for remarks. Dr. Calvin M. Fitch ’49, 
referred interestingly to the college 
pioneer of his day. Lewis L. Coburn ’59, 


gave cogent arguments to show the 
value of the mental training received in 
the small college. W. T. Carpenter 61, 
referred to the enthusiasm at the college 
when the call came “to arms.” A. C. 
Barnes ’76, spoke feelingly of his recollec- 
tions of the professors of his day whose 
names even now are a benediction to 
him. Dr. R. W. Bishop ’77, regretted the 
fact that the precious associations of col- 
lege were sometimes necessarily dimmed 
by long separation from classmates and 
college. Prof. John Dewey ’79, paid a 
reverent tribute to his former dead pro- 
fessor, H. A. P. Torrey, whose undue 
modesty alone kept him largely from 
the public view. Dr. A. C. Czibulka ’89, 
was glad to feel that all parts of the Uni- 
versity are now united in brotherly feel- 
ing. 

Other members of the alumni present 
were El arieelalcott. soe he ©. Sattley 470, 
H.-E. Stevens ’70, F. M. Button ’87, P. 
P, Harris ’89, M. C. Robbins ’98, R. D. 
Kellogg ’oo, H. B. Joyner ’o2, S. H. 
Merrihew ’o2. 

At the business meeting a constitution 
was adopted and the following officers 
were elected: President, L. L. Coburn; 
vice-president, A. C. Barnes; secretary 
and treasurer, R. D. Kellogg; executive 
committee in addition to the officers, R. 
W. Bishop, H. K. Tenney, John Dewey, 
W. G. Decelle ’81, Dr..G. FE. Bass ’82, 
M. C. Robbins ’98. 

After a most enthusiastic meeting the 
members separated at 11.30 with many 
expressions of a wish for a similar gath- 
ering in the future. 


A Glimpse of Jobn Hay, Che Man. 


We cannot really love a great man 
unless we know that he is large-hearted 
and kind. With all that Lincoln did for 
our country, we love him for his great 
heart and for his kindness as shown in so 
many of his deeds. And again, we honor 
and respect President Roosevelt for his 
unsurpassed executive ability, but what 
really binds him to our hearts is his kind- 
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ness in the little things, and by being kind 
in the little things he shows that it comes 
from his heart and is not something put 
on for the occasion. ‘The many things 
that we read of him in connection with his 
friendship with Jacob Riis, show his kind 
heart. His righteous indignation over 
the story which Riis told him of the mur- 
der of the little brown dog, and his par- 
don of the erring policeman, on account 
of the man’s eleven motherless children, 
show the great heart of the man. 

There is an American statesman whose 
ereat ability and work is just beginning 
to be appreciated, of whom the people as 
a whole know very little. I refer to the 
Secretary of State, John Hay. Those who 
do know about this great man, know him 
for his achievements in international ar- 
bitration rather than as a man. It fell 
to the lot of the writer, however, to get 
just a glimpse of the man himself. 

A short time ago I had the opportunity 
to accompany a rather noted man to the 
office of the Secretary of State at Wash- 
ington. At the door of the office we 
were stopped by an old negro who said 
that it would be impossible for us to see 
Mr. Hay, as he was talking with the 
Secretary of the Navy. However, my 
friend finally gained an _ entrance and 
while he boldly stepped forward to shake 
hands with Mr. Hay, I stood quietly by 
the door, feasting my eyes upon the great 
man and complimenting myself upon my 
good fortune at seeing him and hearing 
his voice. But what was my utter as- 
tonishment, when, stepping by my friend, 
Mr. Hay came toward me with smiling 
face, and offering his hand asked me my 
name and home. I stammered something 
in reply, whereupon seeing my embarrass- 
ment, in order to make me feel more at 
ease, he laughingly said that he had a 
grandson who had not yet reached my 
“eminence of stature,’ something which 
was undoubtedly due to the fact that he 
was but two weeks old. After that re- 
mark I found my tongue and tried to tell 
him of my pleasure at meeting him. And 
during his conversation with my friend, 


he took pains, several times, to speak to 
me in a friendly sort of way. ‘This little 
incident will ever endear America’s great- 
est Secretary of State to me, more than 
all the articles about him, which I shall 
ever read, in which his kind-heartedness 
is spoken of by some one else. ’07. 


Reveries of Hn Haed Indian. 


I remember thee, Silver Lake; now 
when thy bosom is frozen and thy waves 
can no longer fondle me, I am true to 
thee. In the council and over the peace- 
pipe visions of thee make me love thee 
more. And though thy spirit is caged by 
the winter’s cold, the pines and firs that 
bow and kneel to thee when blown by the 
frozen winds tell me that again thy bosom 
shall cool my forehead. 

Many are the visions that come when 
I have lighted my pipe in the wigwam. 
Visions of when thou and I played to- 
gether in the sunlight and thy waves 
laughed with me. Of when as a warrior 
lithe and strong, I paddled the canoe over 
thy breast against the tribe whose 
many warriors fell by our tomahawks. Of 
when as a feeble old chief I have hunted 
and fished, now for many moons in thy 
secret hiding places. 

O, Silver Lake, I count the suns and 
moons and patiently wait for thee. Yes, 
the pines and firs tell me I shall surely 
see thee again. But mayhap they deceive 
me; I am old, Silver Lake, and maybe 
these frozen winds will blow me to the 
happy hunting-grounds. Yet by and bye 
the snows will melt and I shall see thee. 
Yes, I shall see thee, and again I who am 
old and thou who art ever young will be 
together again, for the spirits of the trees 
tell me so. Thou wilt carry me on thy 
crest and we shall play together as we 
did many moons ago. 

But—I am old, Silver Lake, I know 
not how long I shall live in these winter 
winds; must I leave thee, Silver Lake? 
Ah, it breaks my spirit to think I shall 
leave thee; it is because I am old that I 
cannot hold back the tears from my eyes. 


——— = 
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I lie upon thy bosom and call for thee, 
Silver Lake, and kiss thy frozen breast 
again and again. 

But the snows stay upon the hills and 
upon thy bosom and I can only count the 
suns and wait for thee. Ah, Silver Lake, 
in the happy hunting-grounds I shall re- 
member thee! F. 


Some Minor Hdvantages of a 
College Education. 


I quit skating somewhat early the other 
Saturday in order that I might go up to 
the college and make up some gymna- 
sium work. I was just starting out, feel- 
ing rather tired from my skate and grum- 
bling to myself over the long walk before 
me, when some one cried out— 

“Going up-town ?” 

Looking around I saw a young man 
of about nineteen years ready to get into 
a sleigh. 

Sess GL Sad: 

“Have a ride up,” 
want.” 

“All right, don’t mind if I do,” 
swered. 

The horse to which the sleigh was 
hitched, was a little the worse for wear. 
It had a very large frame, most of which 
could be plainly seen. Its ribs were 
easily counted and there was great danger 
of its hip bones piercing through the 
skin. The sleigh had also seen better 
days, days when paint was either less ex- 
pensive or more plentiful. A portion of 
the back of the seat had evidently been 
used for kindling wood, and one runner 
showed signs of becoming dislocated. 
Other than these minor things the rig 
was passable. 

I piled in and drew the shabby lap robe 
over me. 

“Get up! go long!” said he, and ne old 
nag started off as frisky as a two-year- 
old colt. It had a sort of “hip-i-ti-hop”’ 
gait to begin with but finally steadied 
down to a trot. 

Began he, “T just came down from W1- 
nooski to see if the skating was any good, 


said he, “if you 


teats 


but don’t think they ’ave got much better 
here than they ’ave got there at Wi- 
nooski. I was going to come down to- 
night but g’ess I'll stay at home.” 

“You live at Winooski, do you?” said 
I, “what do you work at there?” 

“Well, you see,” he replied, “I’m a 
‘mill hand,’ but now they ain’t runnin’ so 
I’s got a job in the hotel at Winooski as 
assistant cook, and I wait on table some.” 

‘Ts that so?’’ I asked. 

“Yes,” said he, “and it ain’t no snap 
either; 

“No, I suppose not,” I remarked. 

“This is their team,’ he continued. 
“You see my brother works there too and 
he’s got the other team off somewhere so 
I had to take her (pointing to-the mag in 
front). She ain’t very speedy but she 
goes perty well; you see she’s perty old 
and is one of the work horses.”’ 

“Oh yes, I see,” said I. 

“What are you doing here in Burling- 
ton, do you live here?” he asked. 

I then told him that I was attending 
the University of Vermont and that I 
was now on my way up to the college 
g¢ymnasium to make up some back work. 

“T’ve got to go right by there,” he re- 
sumed, “and I’ i] take you right up there 
where you want to go.” 

“Thank you,” said I. 
very glad of a ride up.” 

“Oh, well, that’s all right,” said he, 
“you see T’ve got a sister workin’ up on 
Prospect street and I want to stop and see 
her. Did you say you had got to go to 
the gymnasium ?” 

“Yes”? J replied. 

“That must be fun,” said he, “my 
brother has some of them things there, 
IT don’t know what you call ’em, them 
things you perform with. I was perform- 
ing with one of them things you hit and 
it flies back—”’ 

“A punching bag,” I interrupted. 

“Yes,”’ said he, “a punching bag. I 
didn’t know what you call ’em. Well, I 
hit the thing a hang of a blow, and missed 
it when it came back so that it took me 
plum in the nose and it’s been sore ever 


“T should be 
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since. Them things are dangerous, I don’t 
want nothing to do with ‘em. My broth- 
er’s crazy over the things and spends all 
his time at ‘em. I’d rather be earnin’ 
money.” 

“Did you ever see any Fencing ”’ I 
asked. 

“No, not much,” he answered. “I’ve 
seen the college boys come by father’s 
farm droppin’ paper, in little pieces, be- 
hind ’em, but that’s all.” 

I laughed outright, being very much 
amused by his last remark. I corrected 
his mistake, however, and told him that 
the game he was thinking of was called 
the “Hare and the Hound.” I further 
explained what Fencing was. 

“Well, you see I never went to college 
so I wouldn’t know,” he explained. 

For quite a distance neither of us spoke 
except occasionally to make a remark on 
some minor attraction. 

We were fast nearing the end of our 
ride, which had been, thus far, very inter- 
esting. He was, however, disposed to 
ask more questions not being in the least 
baffled by his display of ignorance. 

“Are you a Freshmore or a Soph—?” 
He was unable to finish. “You know 
what I mean, what department are you 
in?” 

“You meant Freshman or Sophomore,” 
said I. 

“Ves,” he answered, “Freshm-a-n or 
Sophom-o-r-e. You see I got ’em mixed 
up.” 

“Well, I am a Sophomore.” 

“You were one of those fellers in that 
scrape two years ago, were you?” 

“Oh, no!” T laughed, and I explained 
how a class advances each year. He was 
much surprised, but I did not wish to 
leave the fellow in ignorance. 

We had now come to the college walk, 
where I got out, leaving him to drive on 
pondering over the little he had learned 
about “college.” 

MORAT.. 
“A little learning is a dangerous thing; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian 
Spring,” —Pope, Be. AFL 06; 


Wells (2?) of Knowledge. 


The negro carriage drivers of the south 
are, in many cases, very amusing charac- 
ters. When they take strangers out to 
drive, they think that whatever they say 
will be believed and so often say some ri- 
diculous things. Once while out riding 
at St. Augustine, Florida, we came in 
sight of the big light-house, one of the 
chief ones in the United States coast 
lighting system. As it happened it had 
been painted with alternate black and 
white stripes of the barber-pole effect, so 
that steamers could distinguish it from 
the other light-houses on the coast. To 
our amazement, when we got to it, our 
driver ventured the absurd remark that 
the government had painted the _ light- 
house in that way “in mo’nin fo’ de 
so’diers dat were killed in de Spanish 
wah.” On another occasion we were 
driven to a little town on the seashore 
about ten miles south of St. Augustine. 
When we asked about the town, we found 
that we had made a wonderful discovery, 
for our driver said, “Dey do say dat dis 
am the fust place what Geo’ge Washin’- 
ton discovered.” | We were pleased to 
learn that George Washington discovered 
America and moreover to know just 
where he landed. 


Phi Delta Theta Alumni. 


The Vermont Alpha of Phi Delta. 
Theta held their annual Alumni Day cer- 
emony at the chapter house, ‘Tuesday 
evening, March 15. After the literary 
exercises, refreshments were served and 
the evening was spent in a very jolly way. 
Old memories were awakened and songs 
were sung. During the evening the Phi 
Delta Theta Alumni Club of Burlington 
was organized in accordance with the 
charter recently granted by the General 
Council of the Fraternity. The alumni 
present were F. O. Sinclair ’82, G. I. 
Forbes ’90, T. C. Cheney *oT, sea 
Mower ’92, C. H. Mower ’94, G. M. 
Sabin ’96, F. K. Jackson ’97, Carlton D. 
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Howe, S. H. Jackson, R. L. Patrick 98, 
M. W. Andrews, H. H. Greene ’g9, C. A. 
Kern ’o1, L. M. Munson, C. R. Peck ’o2, 
W. M. Rose ex-’06. 

Plans for the celebration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Vermont Alpha were 
discussed. A large number of the alumni 
of the chapter expect to attend Com- 
mencement and the Centennial celebration 
in July. 


Senior Class Meeting. 


At a meeting of the Senior class held 
Wednesday, Mar. 9, A. H. Gilbert was 
elected class treasurer, vice W. W. Mack, 
resigned. Burrows was elected class mar- 
shal and the president was empowered to 
appoint class day officers and commence- 
ment committees. 


Commencement Committees. 


The following Commencement Com- 
mittees have been appointed by President 
D. M. Walsh of the Senior class: 

CLASS DAY. 
Briggs, chairman; Hathorne, 
by, Jenkins, Sherburne. 
SENIOR PROMENADE. 
Mulheron, chairman; Wheeler, 
ningham, Pope, Miss Bean. 
BANNER. 
Miss Preston,. Miss 
Gilbert, Miss Mears. 
PIPE, 
Phelps, chairman; Kirley, J. A. Cham- 
berlin. 


Der- 
Cun 


Harding, Miss 


CLASS BOOK. 
Spear, chairman; Miss Richardson, 
Marshall, Pomeroy, F,merson. 
INVITATION. 
Darling, chairman; Hubbard, W. W. 
Gilbert, Pierce, Webster. 
BOATRIDE AND DANCE. 
Burrows, chairman; Clement, Leach, 
Huey, Brownell. 
FINANCE. 
Patterson, chairman; Varnum, A. H. 


Gilbert, Wellington. 


CANE, 

Clark, chairman; Ross, Macrae. 
CAP AND GOWN. 

Barker, chairman; Page, 


Cramer. 


Gibson, 


CLASS PHOTOGRAPH. 
Hood, chairman; Gove. 


TInter-class Basket Ball Games. 


The last in the series of interclass bas- 
ketball games was played Friday evening, 
March 4, between the Seniors and Juniors 
and Sophomores and Freshmen in the col- 
lege gymnasium. The game between the 
Seniors and Juniors was played first. It 
was full of snap from start to finish. At 
the end of the first half the score stood 
3 to 2 in favor of the Seniors. In. the 
last half the Juniors took a brace and won 
out, the final score being 6 to 3 in their 
favor. The Seniors did the best passing 
but were less fortunate in throwing goals. 
The line-up was as follows: Seniors, 
Ross, center; Patterson and Brownell, 
forwards; Webster and Darling, guards; 
Juniors, Newton, center; Mott and Fogg, 
forwards; Bates and Ward, guards. 
Goals from floor, Brownell 1, Fogg 2; 
goals from fouls, Mott 1, Fogg 1, Patter- 
son I. 

The second game was between the 
Sophomores and Freshmen. Plenty of 
football tactics were used, but this was 
unavoidable because of the swiftness of 
the game. The Sophs. had the best of 
it from the start but the Freshmen put up 
a plucky fight. The chief feature of the 
game was the basket shooting by Peck. 
The final score was 16 to 7 in favor of 
the Sophomires. The line-up was as fol- 
lows: Sophomores, Peek, center; Black, 
Clark and Ranney, guards; Thomas, Be- 
dell and Clark, forwards; Freshmen, Rice 
and Andreani, centers; Barlow Brothers 
and Grow, forwards; Morriseau and Co- 
vey, guards. Goals from floor, Peck 4, 
Black 1, Thomas 1, Clark 1, Morriseau 1, 
Andreani 1; goals from fouls, Thomas 1, 


W. A. Barlow 3, Bedell 1; time of both 
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games, 20 minute halves; time keeper, 
Woodman ’o6. 

As a result of these interclass games, 
the Sophomores have the leading team, 
having won its games with the other 
three classes. 


biah School Victory. 


Defeated the Umversity Team in a 
Rough Game of Basketball. 

The Varsity and the Edmunds High 
School basketball teams played a game 
Friday evening, March 11, at the Y. M. 
C. A. gymnasium before a large crowd of 
admirers of the game. The game was 
not a first-class example of basketball as 
the rivalry between the teams had evi- 
dently been communicated to the players 
to such an extent that they were unable 
to play without fouling. The High 
School had the best of the game all the 
way through. The score at the end of 
the first half was 12 to 7 and at the end 
of the second half was 19 to Io. 

The line-up was as follows: 


Varsity. ; Fae eS 
Higoretet So 2 ae Baise oh oe eS f. Buck 
Barlowyat ee. 1. a a Le f. Watkins 
Pee ci. eek une ie OTA 
Bigckiro:t'. Hie cs eee g. Holcomb 
Garis |. de ee Bas te. ae g. Squires 


Timer, Lord; referee, Appleton; scorer, 
Fraser; umpire, Whitman. 


Founder’s Day Speakers. 


At a college meeting held March oth, 
Cunningham ’o4 and Perkins ’o5 were 
elected Founder’s Day speakers. The 
committee would like a Latin ode, a poem 
in English and an original Founder’s Day 
song for the occasion. Briggs ’04, chair- 
man of the committee, will be pleased to 
receive anything which the students, or 
others, choose to hand in. 


Basketball. 


The students have voted to give the 
Varsity basketball team a white sweater 
with a five-inch black “V” with a “B” of 
suitable size on each side. ‘The manager 
has ecaneelled the St. Lawrence game be- 
cause of the fact that Mass. State can- 
celed for the second time. It was not. 
thought advisable to keep the team in 
training two weeks for one game. Seven 
men are eligible to wear the basketball 
letters: Patterson ‘04, mgr.; Fogg ’os, 
captain; Darling ’04, Peck ’06, Black ’06, 
Clark ’06, and W. A. Barlow ’07. The 
team won two afid lost two games on the 
New York trip. On the whole the sea- 
son has been very successful, far more 
so than ever before. The team has played’ 
good ball and has given rm opposing 
team a hard game. 


Ziass Baseball. 


Eaton has been elected manager of the 
Freshman baseball team. About thirty 
men have announced their intention of 
trying for the team. As soon as the 
campus is ready for use the practice will 
begin as the Freshmen do not mean to let 
the Sophomores win if they can help it. 
The ’06 men, on the other hand, are con- 
fident of making a clean sweep this year 
over ‘07, having already won in football 
and basketball. 

The following will have charge of the 
inter-class track meet to be held March 
18th, in the gymnasium: Barrett ’o5, 
chairman; Fogg ’o5, Carleton ’06, Robin- 
son ’06, and Ridley ‘07. The Seniors at 
a meeting March oth, voted to take part 
in the contest and elected Patterson cap- 
tain. The meet this year will be worthy 
of the patronage of every student. The 
committee are making arrangements for 
giving a first-class evening’s entertain- 
ment. Merrihew ’06 is squad leader for 
the dumb-bell drill; Whitcomb ’o05, leader 
of the single-stick squad, and G. F. Reed 
07, of the Indian club squad. Lamberton 
is captain of the Freshman track team. 
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Cocals. 


R. F. Darling ’04 is at home for a few 
weeks. 


Charles Q. Garey ’07 is critically ill with 
pnieumonia. 


R. L. Whipple ’06 recently took exam- 
inations for entering the army. 


V. A. Bates ’05 was called home last 
week by the sickness and death of a sister. 


It is now expected that Vermont and 
Union will contest in a dual track meet 
this spring. 


Several students were dropped from 
college at mid-year on account of defi- 
ciency in studies. 


Some of the candidates for the track 
team have commenced practice. The meet 
at Worcester comes about May 2oth. 


The Experiment Station has just is- 
sued a second edition of Professor A. L,. 
Daniels’ rule for measuring saw-logs. 


W. C. Hazelton, our baseball coach, 
wa§ called away to see his mother who is 
ill. Capt. Orton is superintending the 
practice at present. 


Helyar ’o05, Ainsworth ’o05 and Web- 
ster ‘04 are away on a month’s tour of 


the State, sampling fertilizers for the — 


Experiment Station. 


W. W. Gilbert ’04, who has been in 
Washington, D. C., for a month, looking 
over the work which he will take up after 
Commencement, has returned to college. 


~The young ladies of the Freshman 
class who will take part in the Julia Spear 
prize reading, are Miss Campbell, Miss 
Joslyn, Miss Kennedy, Miss Rice, and 
Miss Thompson. 


The Vermont Music Festival, which 
for the last three years has been held in 
the autumn at the gymnasium, will prob- 


ably come off in June this year, when 
the best talent can be secured. 


Capt. Miller has excused the men hav- 
ing military drill from the necessity of 
wearing drill suits until further notice. 
The Captain is much pleased with the 
good showing made by the men in target 
practice. 


Dr. H. F. Perkins delivered a lecture 
on “A. Collecting Trip to the Bahamas,” 
March 12th. The lecture was public al- 
though primarily for the class in biology 
and was illustrated by several fine lantern 
slides. 


The president of the Senior class has 
been empowered to rescind the privilege 
of wearing V2d caps, as the privilege was 
considered to have been abused. The vote 
had special reference to the second base- 
ball team caps. 


Baseball. 


The following men have been notified. 
to report daily at the cage for practice: 
Orton, Woodward, Tobin, Davis, Peck, 
Brooks, F.. L. Kibby, EK. F. Kibby, Leach, 
Williams, Grow :’07, Walsh, Whtiney, 
Fogg, McGinnis, R. B. Barlow, W. A. 
Barlow, Campbell, Carr, Gerrish and 
Martin. 


The following young ladies from the 
Sophomore class have been selected for 
the Julia Spear prize reading: Miss Bond, 
Miss Johnston, Miss Mills, Miss Morse 
and Miss Whittemore. 


The home concert of the Musical Clubs 
has been postponed till after Faster. 


Fraternity Banquet. 


The Delta Sigma Fraternity held its 
annual initiation at Hotel Burlington, 
Thursday evening, March 3d, W. M. 
Mulheron ’04 acted as toastmaster. Toasts 
were responded to by D. M. Walsh ’o4, 
C. S. Pomeroy ’04, L. R. Whitcomb ’o5, 
G. W. Ainsworth ’o5, FE. M. Clark ’o6, 
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J. H. Hewitt ’07, C. H. Covey ’o7, and 
F. E. Hubbard ’o2. The initiates of 
this fraternity this year are John Charles 
O’ Neill ’06, Fred B. Church ’06, Ernest 
Millens Clark ’06, G. S$. Wheatley ’o7, 
[Le Lieeriewitt.'0O7, Osu moover. 7, c\. 
J. Fremau ’07, and G, H. Bailey ’o07. 


a a ee a ae ey as A 
Kon. Hiram Fairchild Stevens. 


News was received in this city last 
week of the death of Hon, Hiram Fair- 


child Stevens, at his home in St. Paul, 


Minnesota. Mr. Stevens was one of the 
more prominent sons of the University 
and was very well known in Minnesota 
and the middle West. 

He was borm Sept. 11, 1852, at St. 
Albans, where his mother and three 
brothers—one being G. C. Stevens ’88— 
still reside. His father was a graduate 
of the University in the class of 1845, and 
was an eminent physician having been 
president of the Vermont Medical Soci- 
ety. 

Mr. Stevens was fitted for college at 
Kimball Union Academy and while at- 
tending the University he taught school 
at Chateaugay, N. Y. He afterwards 
studied law at St. Albans, and in the office 
of Judge John K. Porter, in New York, 
where he was graduated from Columbia 
Law School in 1874. The same year he 
was admitted to the bar at St. Albans, 
and practiced there until 79, when he re- 
moved to St. Paul, Minnesota, where he 
has since resided. Before leaving Ver- 
mont Mr. Stevens helped to organize the 
State Bar Association, and was its first 
secretary. He has been president of the 
St. Paul, and of the Minnesota Bar As- 
sociations. 

With the late Hon. E. J. Phelps, he 
was also one of the charter members of 
the American Bar Association in 1878, 
and has since been influential in its .af- 
fairs, having been chairman of the Gen- 
eral Council. 

He was also a member of the Associa- 
tion of American Law Schools, having 


lectured for many years in the Law De- 
partment of the University of Minnesota. 
When in 1900, the St. Paul College of 
Law was established, he was chosen pres- 
ident, and was dean of its faculty. 

He served for many years as chairman 
of the judiciary committee of the Minne- 
sota House and Senate, and last year was 
chairman of the Statute Revision Com- 
mission. As a member of the law firm of 
Stevens, O’Brien, Cole & Albrecht, he 
was in active practice in the state and fed- 
eral courts of Minnesota, and in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, where 
he was admitted in 1886. 

He was also a trustee of numerous be- 
nevolent, social and _ literary ‘societies. 
When he left Vermont he was Junior 
Warden of the Grand Lodge of Masons, 
and has taken a leading part in the work 
of the various Masonic bodies of his 
adopted state. Mr. Stevens was prom- 
inent in the Councils of the Episcopal 
Church. In the Triennial General Con- 
vention—one of the most distinguished 
ecclesiastical bodies in the world—he held 
a position upon the Committee on Amend- 
ments to the Constitution, of which Sen- 
ator Edmunds was for many years the 
leading lay member. 

An ardent republican, Senator Stevens’. 
voice was heard in every political cam- 
paign. 

He has delivered many commemorative 
and other addresses, having delivered the 
annual address before the Associate 
Alumni of the University at Commence- 
ment two years ago. 

Mr. Stevens received the honorary de- 
eree of Doctor of Laws form the Univer- 
sity in 1902. He was a member of the 
Lambda Tota Society. 


Sho PRemoto ’89. 


(From the Free Press.) 
Reference was made recently in your 
columns to the election to the lower 
house of the Japanese emperial Diet, of 
the Hon. Sho Nemoto of Tokio, Japan, an 
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alumnus of the University of Vermont 
and the only Japanese, I believe, in the 
long list of our college graduates. 

Mr. Nemoto will be pleasantly remem- 
bered by those who knew him during 
his four years undergraduate life in Bur- 
lington. He entered the University from 
San Francisco in 1885. During his college 
course his difficulty with the language, in 
which he never acquired perfect facility 
of expression, was in some measure over- 
come by the maturity of his powers, he 
having entered college later in life than 
is usually the case. Although mixing but 
little with the general student Se he 
was always popular in his class; in his 
instincts, generous to a_ fault, kindly, 
courteous, industrious and high-minded. 

He returned to his own country after 
his graduation in 1889, being enabled 
through the munificence of his generous 
benefactor to visit on the way the 
countries and chief cities of Europe. The 
advantages which he had enjoyed by a 
liberal education in the United States he- 
ine at once recognized, it was not long 
before he was pressed into service by the 
imperial government. The Emperor at 
the time was interested in the emigration 
of the Japanese subjects to North and 
South America and Mr. Nemoto was 
chosen a special commissioner of com- 
merce and industry to investigate suit- 
able localities for possible colonies in 
Central and South America and in India. 
Tn the furtherance of these investigations 
Mr. Nemoto visited Mexico in 1894, Bra- 
zil in 1895. Central America and the 
United States in 1899; spending six 
months in each country and drawing up 
for his imperial majesty with respect to 
each a voluminous report based upon his 
investigations. 

Soon after his return in t899 he was 
elected to the lower house of the imper- 
ial Parliament of which he was one of the 
thirteen Christians in that body of three 
hundred members. Here on Dec. 6, 1800. 
he introduced his anti-smoking bill, a bill 
prohibiting the smoking of tobacco by 
persons under twenty, which having pass- 


ed both houses of the Diet, by a proclama- 
tion of the Emperor on the 6th day of 
March, 1900, became a law of the land. 
Of this bill a Japanese at the time wrote 
“the passage of the anti-smoking bill is 
not only a brilliant victory for Japan, but 
for the Hon. Sho Nemoto, M. P., who 
framed it and introduced it into the 
House of Representatives. The Hon. Sho 
Nemoto is a Christian and his enlighten- 
ed views on many moral questions are 
based on Christian principles. Not only 
does Mr. Nemoto recognize this but he 
wishes not to take all the honor to him- 
self for this good work, desiring to share 
it with his great and good benefactor, the 
late Hon. Frederick Billings, under whose 
care he was educated and who said to 
him: ‘I wish you to be useful to Japan.’ ”’ 

The fact that Mr. Nemoto has again 
been returned to Parliament shows the 
confidence that is placed in him in his 
own land, and those who know him can- 


-not but feel that a still wider career of 


usefulness is opening before him. Japan 
needs well-balanced, judicious councilors, 
men like Mr. Nemoto who have strong 
moral, convictions based on Christian 
teaching. Mr. Nemoto’s college class will 
observe their 15th anniversary in June 
next, and an effort is being made to se- 
cure, if possible, his attendance at that 
time. 
Grorcr Y. Biss, 
Rector of St. Paul’s Church. 


Alumni Potes. 


56. The Rev. George W. Herrick, 
D. D., of Constantinople, has been visit- 
ing his native land for several months. He 
expects to return to his post at the end of 
the coming summer. His present address 
is 517 West 124th St., New York City. 


67. Dr. Dan Peaslee Webster, aged 
57, died at Brattleboro on March 13th, j 
with Bright’s disease after a long illness. 
He was a native of Northfield and gradu- 
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ated from the Medical Department of the 
University of Vermont in 1867, and be- 
gan practice in Putney when only 21. 
Sixteen years later he came to Brattle- 
boro, where he continued in his profes- 
sion with great success until after his ap- 
pointment as postmaster in 1898. He 
was reappointed to this office in 1902. 

Dr. Webster was representative in the 
legislature from Putney in 1872 and 
1874, and senator from Windham county 
in 1878. He was surgeon-general on the 
staffs of Governor Asahel Peck and Gov. 
Levi K. Fuller, and was selectman of 
Brattleboro for several years. He was 
one of the most prominent Masons in the 
country. He was Grand Master of the 
Grand Lodge of Vermont from 1876 to 
1881, was Eminent Commander of the 
Grand Commandery in 1902, and had 
been advanced to the 33d degree of the 
order. He was twice married and is sur- 
vived by his second wife, daughter of 
Judge FE. L. Waterman of Brattleboro, 
and a daughter and two sons by his first 
wife. The eldest son, Harry, is assistant 
treasurer of the Vermont Savings Bank 
of Brattleboro. 

Dr. Webster was with his father, the 
Rev. Alonzo Webster, chaplain of the 
16th Vermont regiment during the battle 
of Gettysburg. 


. 89. The following press dispatch was 

received from Tokio, Japan, March 7th: 
“Sho Nemoto, a prominent Christian and 
temperance worker, has been elected to 
the Japanese House of Commons for the 
Ebaraki prefecture. Ebaraki is a great 
tobacco district, and Nemoto was strongly 
opposed by the tobacconists and Budd- 
hists.”’ 


99. Mrs. Emily Wheelock (Lucia) 
Thayer died at New Bedford, Mass., on 
March 6. She was born in Vergennes, 
July 4, 1877, and prepared for the Unt- 
versity at Dean Academy, Franklin. She 
graduated from Vermont in 1899, with 
honors. She was the wife of Dr. W. 
H. Thayer of Fairhaven, Mass., and the 
daughter of General J. H. Lucia of Mont- 


pelier. ‘The deceased was related on her 
mother’s side to Rev. James Marsh, the 
fifth president of the University, and to 
Rev. Eleazer Wheelock, the first president 
of Dartmouth. She was a grandniece 
of George W. Reed ’38, and a sister of 
D. B. Lucia ’94. Her death was the re- 
sult of an operation for an abscess in one 
ear. ‘The funeral was held in Montpelier, 
on Thursday, March to. Mrs. Thayer 
was a member of the Delta Delta Delta 
Sorority. . 


Ex-’04. Lauren S. Willis has been ap- 
pointed second lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps of the Army. 


The full list of the officers of the New 
York Alumni Association is as follows: 
President, D. L. Cady ’86; first vice- 
president, Rev. W. H. Hopkins ’85; sec- 
ond vice-president, Frederick Billings 
90; secretary and treasurer, Henry W. 
Clark ’97; executive committee, Geo. W. 
Roberts °87, G. L. Wheelock ’87, John 
M. Evans ’93, J.) Se Wright) sees 
Wo Clark 497% 


College World. 


SCHOLARSHIP. THE CHIEF IDEA OF THE 
UNIVERSITY. 


The university is a product of evolu- 
tion. ‘Through evolution it has become, 
when composed of faculty, students and 
library, a concentrated world in munia- 
ture, in which the student, as an individ- 
ual, is brought in contact with the outside 
world chiefly through books, the symbol 
of the world’s thought. 

The university of to-day is an institu- 
tion incorporated under the supervision 
of the state and since it is such, it is the 
student’s duty to show appreciation of 
his privileges in the best way possible. Is 
aman sent to a university to have a good 
time, to play football or to study? Ob- 
viously the father when he places his son 
in this institution called a_ university, 
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wishes him to study and to attain a high 
degree of scholarship. 

This idea suggests the question as to 
what is meant by scholarship, the ideal 
characteristic of the scholar. ‘The word 
scholar has now come to designate the 
“man thinking” rather than the ‘‘thinking 
man.” ‘Therefore we can conclude that 
scholarship, the instrument of the scholar, 
is not synonymous with scholasticism, but 
is instead, the most healthful and vigor- 
ous assimilation of the world and the in- 
dividual. Scholarship may be viewed as 
individualistic, or social, creative or im- 
itative. In its consideration the basic ele- 
ment is the individual. Each individual 
soul is concentric with every other indi- 
vidual soul. The idea of education is 
to draw out, not to cram in; to transform, 
not to inform. The equipoise of true 
scholarship is a balance between the active 
mind of the individual and nature through 
social influence represented either by the 
personal or by books as the symbols. 

Though social intercourse is necessary 
to the acquirement of tact, social grace 
and even enthusiasm through sympathy, 
the students themselves must of necessity 
forego many pleasures because of lack of 
time. The tendency of mankind is to 
be social, while the attainment of scholar- 
ship requires effort often in the face of 
negative inclination. 

Responsibility is placed upon the stu- 
dent by emphasis of the individualistic. 
The responsibility of individual effort 
leads to creative scholarship which applies 
acquired knowledge to practical use, Cre- 
ative scholarship includes imitation but 
imitation is not scholarship. ‘The notion 
is prevalent in American educational in- 
stitutions that this is so, the idea being 
evolved undoubtedly from the American 
system of recitation in which the imita- 
tive side of scholarship receives most en- 
couragement. 

Books are the revealers of truth 
through suggestion. ‘The purpose to be 
sought through the use of them is not 
the mere reiteration of word pictures but 
the vigorous grappling with thought 


which the word suggests. Predominant 
imitative scholarship may be pleasing, but 
the creative is stimulating. 

True scholarship is productive, practi- 
cal and altruistic, it includes a scholar- 
ship of knowledge and a scholarship of 
power. A university regards scholarship 
as its chief ideal because true scholarship 
fits for adaptation and leadership, In the 
process of promoting it, the university 
does not employ mere intellectual stan- 
dards to the neglect of moral sensibilities 
and personal sympathy. The real and: 
sympathetic understanding of the teacher 
is, in fact, what constitutes the prime 
feature and function of a university. It 
ts through this sympathy that the teacher 
has the opportunity of bringing out the 
culture of heart as well as the culture of 
intellect. ; 

The most convenient and_ effective 
agent of the pursuit of scholarship is the 
university. It exists chief of all for the 
attainment of its own legitimate ideal of 
scholarship: social grace and _ athletic 
skill if it may; but scholarship because it 
must.—Umiversity of Oregon Monthly. 


At the University of Indiana, a frater- 
nity has been organized for colored men. 


The net receipts of the football season 
at Yale amount to $50,000. 


Fifty kinds of degrees are given by 
American colleges. 


The University of Pennsylvania is 
printing a catalogue in Spanish to be dis- 
tributed among the schools of South 
America, Porto Rico and the Philippines. 


Secretary Root has issued an order di- 
recting that the highest honor men from 
the six leading colleges where army offi- 
cers are detailed as military instructors, 
shall be eligible to appointments as second 
lieutenants in the army. 


The faculty of the University of Mich- 
igan has bought the “U. of M.” daily 
newspaper for the sum of $2,250 from the 
student corporations which have hereto- 
fore controlled it. 
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Hereafter Harvard will confer degrees 
at the end of the first half-year upon such 
men as have finished the required work. 
This rule goes into effect at once and 
those who receive degrees now will be 
counted among members of the class that 
graduates in June. 


When the students of Ohio Wesleyan 
University returned from their holiday 
vacation, they were compelled to sign a 
pledge to abstain from smoking. 


Coach Stagg of Chicago University, 
wishes to discourage the use of spiked 
shoes. He claims that the men will be 
able to run just as fast without them when 
they become used to it. 


Ground has recently been broken for 
a quarter million dollar hall at the Uni- 
versity of California. This hall has been 
voted the university by the state legisla- 
ture. 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
trustees of Columbia University, approva 
was given to the proposal to incorporate 
the “College of Pharmacy in the City of 
New York” in the university, on terms 
similar to those by which Barnard Col- 
lege and Teachers’ College became a part 
of Columbia some years ago. 


Rev. Milton H. Valentine has been re- 
cently elected to the presidency of the 
Pennsylvania State College, vice Rev. Dr. 
Harvey Knight resigned. 


The winner of the oratorical contest at 
Chicago represents the University in the 
Northern Oratorical League, and receives 
a prize of $50 offered by the University, 
as well as a year’s scholarship. The sec- 
ond ranks as alternate and receives a $25 
prize and a scholarship for two terms. 


The students of the University of Cal- 
ifornia have shown that they are willing 
to work. For a long time there has been 
a demand for improvements on the cam- 
pus which was not successfully met until 
the other day. It was then that more 
than a thousand men students of the Uni- 


versity laid aside their books and taking 
up pick and shovel they completed 2,350 
feet of paths valued at $1,575. ‘The co- 
eds of the University furnished lunch for 
the laborers. 


A “Svenska Sallehapst’” has just been 
formed among the Swedish students at 
Columbia University. There is already 
at Columbia a ‘‘Deutcher Verein,” a 
“Societe Francais,” a Japanese Club, and 
for the men of the western part of the 
United States, a Rocky Mountain Club. 
Besides the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, there is a Churchmen’s Club for 
the Episcopalians and a Newman Club 
for the Roman Catholics. 


There is to: be a National Oratorical 
contest held in St. Louis sometime in the 
fall, in which representatives from the col- 
leges of the various sections of the coun- 
try are to compete and the winner is to 
be known as the champion college orator 
of the United States. 


The fraternities in the University of 
Texas, recognizing the bad effects of too 
hasty judgment in selection, and the un- 
fairness naturally resulting to the first 
year student by not permitting uninflu- 
enced acceptance of invitations extended, 
have pledged themselves to the regents 
and faculty not to solicit, pledge or ask 
any first year student to join a fraternity 
until after January 16 of each year. 


Professor Cattell, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, has taken the four principal encyclo- 
pedias in the world—English, American, 
French and German—and made out a list 
of the thousand famous men and women 
who are given the most space. As a re- 
sult of his long labors, he has found that 
Napoleon heads the list, Shakespeare 
comes second, Mahomet third and Vol- 
taire fourth. 


Syracuse University’s Athletic Govern- 
ing Board has passed an elegibility rule 
which provides that a man leaving one 
college of the University and_ entering 
another cannot take part in athletics until 
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he has been in the latter college at least 
one year. 


The Syracuse University Alumni As- 
sociation of Buffalo, has offered a prize 
of twenty-five dollars for the writing and 
composing of both words and music for 
a Syracuse University song. 


In the basketball season which has just 
ended, Columbia has proven herself to 
be the champion of the eastern colleges. 
In the west this honor falls to the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Arrangements for a 
championship game between these two 
universities wer e attempted but fell 
through owing to the inability of Colum- 
bia to make a trip so far west. 


Dartmouth, in recognizing the advan- 
tages of fraternities and at the same time 
realizing the dampening effect they may 
have upon the college spirit, has drawn 
up a constitution for an Interfraternity 
Council. This constitution embodies in 
its purpose the betterment of the rela- 
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tions existing between the fraternities and 
also those between the fraternities as a 
whole and the college itself. 


Syracuse University, by the munificence 
of the late John Lyman, has received a 
bequest which will amount to about $100,- 
000. This makes a total of $250,000 
which the university has recently received. 


Drake University has recently been be- 
queathed $50,000 by Gen. F. M. Drake 
of Des Moines. 


The Harvard chess team won the quad- 
rangular intercollegiate chess tournament 
held in New York during the holidays. 
Yale was second, Columbia third, and 
Princeton last. 


Military drill has been made compul- 
sory at the Kansas Wesleyan University. 
If a private is absent from one-tenth of 
the drills, he is required to read a mili- 
tary report and write a review of not less 
than 500 words, 
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Editorials. 


Junior Week. 


For a number of years we have heard 


much concerning the desirability of a Jun- 
ior Week. We believe that this function 
is growing and that in a year or two we 


shall have a Junior Week that will be all 
that anyone could wish. 

This year the week has been marked by 
the home concert of the Glee Club, the 
Cotillion, the Prom. and the opening base 
ball game of the season. ‘There are a few 
events that could easily be added. ‘The 
College Play, of the 
ARIEL, and a tennis tournament, in addi- 


the appearance 


tion to what we have now, would make 
the week very brilliant socially. Perhaps 
with so much doing the fraternities might 
feel called upon to brighten our social life 
still more by having house-parties dur- 
ing the Junior Week. 

The plan is worthy of serious consid- 
eration by all concerned. The class who 
will be Juniors next year might expedite 
the matter by the election of a “Junior 
Week Committee” in September. 


Senior Exams. 


There is a petition to the effect that the 
Seniors be excused from final exams, pro- 
vided that they maintain a certain fair 
standard in their class work during the 
second half-year. 

We might emphasize several reasons 
why the Faculty of the University should 
grant this petition. In this particular in- 
stance, the class in question is the Cen- 
tennial class. The place that has been 
assigned to them in the Commencement 
exercises will not be apt to give many 
members of the class nervous prostration, 
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it is true, but nevertheless the week will 


be a hard one to all. Everyone will en- 


joy it more without the preparatory 


strain of final examinations. 

As a general rule, the granting of this 
petition would have a tendency to raise 
the standard of scholarship in the class, 
for the big majority would work hard 
for a B if by so doing they could get out 
of exams., while under the present sys- 
tem many would be satisfied with a D. 
The members of the Faculty who teach 
senior subjects need not fear that they 
will have no chance to give exams., for 
there will always be some laggards and 
some dullards who will require a final 
test to satisfy their instructors as to the 
efficiency of the instruction. However, 
the petition under consideration gives the 
Faculty the opportunity of legitimately 
getting rid of a great deal of work that 
is really unnecessary. Commencement 
will be infinitely easier and more enjoy- 
able to all if the petition is granted. 


Zynic Elections. 

The election of a new Cynic Board 
will occur very soon. While it is very 
likely that all the Junior and Sophomore 
members of the present Board will be 
re-elected, still a change is possible. There 
are a number of candidates, and the race 


for positions promises to be very close. 


We wish that it might be closer—we 


would have a better Cynic if more men 
The con- 
test ought not to end with a man’s elec- 
tion to the Board, but with the elections 
of his senior year. 


were working for editorships. 


However, the point 


under consideration now is that there will 
be several candidates for the vacancies on 
the Board. The candidates who are 
elected will receive that honor by the 
votes of the Cynic AssocIATIoN, and 
only those whose subscriptions to the 
Cynic are fully paid up will be eligible 
either as candidates or as electors in the 
Therefore—but a word to the 
wise is sufficient. 


contest. 


Che Centennial. 

The Centennial Committee has pub- 
lished a provisional program for Com- 
mencement. This program will be fol- 
lowed about June I by one that is more 
definite. Enough is published now, how- 
ever, to show us that the Commencement 
and Centennial exercises will be filled to 
overflowing with good times for every 
member of the University. Of course, 
the Alumni will receive the most atten- 
tion, and very properly, but still there will 
be sufficient entertainment to repay every 
undergraduate for staying through the 
week. Usually the underclassmen do 
not stay, but we urge them to do so this — 
year. Likewise we urge the Alumni to 
come back for this Commencement. To - 
do so may cost some sacrifice and incon- 
venience, but the good time that will re- 
sult will more than compensate anyone 
who comes. There never has been a cen- 
tennial of our University, there never 
will be another one during the lifetime of 
any of us. There never will be such a 
chance to see so many Vermont men to- 
gether again. Your class and your Fra- 
ternity will never hold a reunion so enjoy- 
able as this one. Old friendships will be 
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revived; old bonds will be renewed. Class 
spirit, Fraternity spirit, and above all, 
Vermont spirit will be at high tide. He 
who stays away will miss the time of his 
life. 


The University of Uermont Zen-= 
tennial ZGommencement Exercises 
Suly 3-7; 1904. 


In order to avoid conflict with other 
institutions, Commencement Day is post- 
poned one week, to July 6, and other ex- 
ercises are arranged accordingly. 

The following preliminary and tenta- 
tive program is issued at this early date 
so as to anticipate summer engagements 
and secure the largest possible attendance 
of Alumni and friends. A more definite 
program will be issued about June Ist. 

On Sunday, July 3, will be, in the 
afternoon, the Baccalaureate service for 
the graduating classes in all departments, 
and in the evening and address before 
members of the old Society for Religious 
Inquiry and of the University Young 
Men’s Christian Association, by Rev. 
George B. Spalding, D. D., of Syracuse, 
N. Y., of the class of 1856. 

Monday, July 4, will be Undergradu- 
ates’ Day, and will be given up to class 
day exercises, athletic sports, and, in the 
evening, the Senior Promenade at the Bil- 
lings Library. 

Tuesday, July 5, will be Alumni Day. 
The public services in one of the churches 
will consist of a series of short addresses 
by representative Alumni, on the past 
progress and present outlook of their sev- 
eral specialties or departments. This will 
be followed by the Alumni Banquet in 
the Gymnasium, and brief speeches by 
graduates, regular and honorary. 

At a convenient hour in the afternoon, 
the corner-stone of the new Medical 
building will be laid, with appropriate 
ceremonial and brief addresses. 

The Department lecture rooms and lab- 
oratories will keep open house during the 


day, with exhibition of machinery, appar- 
atus, shop-work, drawings, etc., and op- 
portunities for reunions and conferences. 

In the evening, if weather and other 
conditions prove favorable, an open air 
play will be presented on the grounds at 
Grass Mount. Should this plan fail, the 
evening will be free for social gatherings 
—which would probably be a welcome 
opportunity for class reunions and other 
festivities. 

Wednesday, July 6, Commencement 
Day, the Governor of the State, with his 
staff, will have military escort from his 
quarters to the University. A proces- 
sion will be formed on the campus and 
will march to the Opera House, where the 
Commencement exercises will be held. 
‘he Centennial address will be given by 
Hon. Darwin P. Kingsley of the class of 
1881, and poems by John FE. Colburn of 
the class of 1896, and Jessie Wright 
Whitcomb of the class of 1884. The de- 
grees, ordinary and honorary, including 
degrees in the Medical Department, will 
be conferred by the President of the Uni- 
versity. The procession will reform and 
march to the place—not yet determined— 
at which the Corporation Dinner will be 
served, followed by speeches from dis- 
tinguished guests of the University, 
among whom it is hoped will be President 
Angell, and the presidents and delegates 
of New England and other universities 
and colleges. 

In the evening the President’s Recep- 
tion will be held in the Billings Library. 

Academic dress will probably be 
worn by all college officials—by others 
according to individual choice. 

It is expected that college fraternities 
and associations, as well as the private 
homes of Burlington, will take such occa- 
sion as the necessarily crowded program 
will permit, to bring together old students 
and former associates in college life, so 
as to give the social features of the occa- 
sion the utmost possible opportunity and 
charm. 

On Thursday, July 7, the citizens of 
Burlington will manifest their interest in 
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the University and make their contribu- 
tion to the Centennial occasion by char- 
tering one of the elegant Lake Champlain 
steamers and inviting the guests of the 
University to a cruise upon the lake. It 
is hoped that all who can will show their 
appreciation of this courtesy by remain- 
ing to enjoy this last, and through favor 
of our happy environment, this unique 
feature in our Centennial festivities. 

It has been deemed wise to announce 
that appeals for contributions to the Cen- 
tennial Fund will not be made of those in 
attendance upon the Centennial exercises. 

A committee will assist Alumni and 
visitors in finding quarters with old 
friends, or at boarding houses at moder- 
ate rates. 


Che Baseball Season. 


The outlook for the baseball season this 
year is easily the best that Vermont has 
-had for many a day. Not only have the 
men turned out in good numbers to try 
for the team, but considerable ability in 
the ball playing line has been shown. 

The practice began at the cage directly 
after the mid-year examinations and a 
squad of thirty men was present. Bat- 
ting practice was begun at once under the 
supervision of Captain Orton and when 
Coach Hazleton arrived he found the 
practice well under way. At once, more 
careful practice was begun and the squad 
was soon cut down to the seventeen most 
promising candidates. Hard work was 
done in the cage every night and good 
progress was made. During the spring 
recess outdoor practice at Athletic Park 
was made possible and proved of great 
benefit to the men. The squad was again 
cut down, this time to thirteen men. 

The first cutting down of the squad left 
the following candidates: 


Candidates. Position. 
Orton: (Capt... sac 55 it tea ese C; 

We Barlow. o0< 26 wee Cee een Gk 8.S 
Barrett- . v2.2: ey thi ae AED eee Beet oc LD, 
Brooks. idics felt hs es See eee Pate Chat. 
Cambell sc ints ulin vis bean aiere ry & piss p. 


CAPT! 0 \ckis asso e vio thal» ble ere enna p 
DAVIS hse sje ccc nce yes ass 6 sy en Dp. 
POSS fl uals oc leld sss ade ole » oe kre eee Dp. 
Woodward 2... 1. 60s wee 6 oe eee 3b 
Grow,, "OT. ec oa 0h os sp tot 8.8 
GePrrish 0.0 acs otece aco s0.m lel one emer $.S 
TAG ESLDDY Sooke om gike ee = ee ‘ote ae 1b 
Leach «2. neces. «bles de c's ora en 1b 
Miner sco c's s'ej0s be 5 5 0s © mie me 1b 
| 5 =, ) Qa ER DD. Girt 
Williams  ... 6 cis. -s%s «oo ei ee 2b. 
Whitney (2.000. ak. clic ale i ae Dp. 


The next reduction left the following 
candidates : 


Candidates. Position. 
Orton, Captiic. yous +. «<5 ee yes eh 
W. Barlow 2.22.25 0 0/2 eee $.S 
Gerrish | os... 5% 0.45 ole pune eae ee ine BB 
Brooks |. ..f aches « wo cus die tee tet: 
Campbell | 2.0... .. <5 © 2a iene ene Dp. 
DaviS oo... c cc cc ue ts a oiielaieee een Dp. 
Barrett: 6. secs. .-di so ee we eneet: 
I, Kibby 2s... .:cj» 2.0.0 5.53 Ogee 1b. 
Peck | ssc. vc os oo oe an shelaie aan D. eer t. 
Williams = 2.00. 0 U0) 2b. 
Whitney 2... 2/. Se eee pifé& Th: 
Woodward. «. .:.90800ee yey 3b. 
Leach ...... 005 cee ne eee ten neenn 1b. 


The team finally picked to represent 
Vermont for this season is as follows: 


Candidates. Position. 
Orton, ..Capt..: <2. psa "a abe On Soa - 
Davis i522 0s os Shae eens Ete ee 
Campbell : 3). 1.203. Gk eee -D. AN f. 
Pecks . a. 2k ss is eae ps aioe SAO 1b. 
Williams: . 2.5 .: 2.2 ie ate oe 2b. 
Barlow  ... 0:0 eee» dons wee Oi ee S.s. 
Woodward™.2..ate (esac s Gel on 3b. 
Whitney. .:. . xs... eek sos a Riot. 
BrooOKsS” 2.0.0.0 45556 00, bee hes & 
Barrett. 2 i. .6 0%. ts ec pe hieeke 
Gerrish bocce. .stacews os tee | Pee 


This will be the best team that Ver- 
mont has turned out for four or five 
years. ‘The reputation of Captain Orton 
as a ball player is so well known that 
nothing need be said on that line and his 
record during the past three years shows 
that he has lived up to his reputation. He 
is just the kind of a man to whom the 
office of captain should be entrusted. We 
are especially strong in the pitching line 
this year, as we have Davis, Campbell 
and Whitney as candidates for the “box.” 
Davis pitched star ball for us last year 
and is in better condition than ever, this 
season. We are lucky to have him with 
us again. Campbell is a star man. He 
has made a name for himself by his won- 
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derful pitching for Andover. In one 
game he shut Exeter out, without a hit. 
“Jack” is also a “shark” at fielding and 
all who have seen the practice know that 
any hits into left field, when he is there, 
will be ‘‘pinched.”. Whitney pitched for 
Williston Academy last year and to base- 
ball men that tells the whole story about 
him. On one occasion, with a “prep.” 
school team behind him, he pitched a 
winning game against Wesleyan. He is 
also a good fielder. Peck is starring at 
first base. He covers a great deal of 
ground and is “sure” with the mit. While 
in the High School he had considerable 
experience at first base and showed that 
he was able to fill that position as it should 
be filled. ‘Si’ will also do some pitch- 
ing. Williams is a wonder at second 
base and all who have seen him play know 
that “second” will be one of our strongest 
positions. “Bill” has already made a 
name for himself by his ball playing in 
- Edmunds. Barlow has played for four 
years on the Cushing Academy team and 
was elected their captain last year. Any 
who know the merits of last year’s Cush- 
ing team will recognize that he will fill 
the position of short-stop in a creditable 
manner. Woodward, our star third base- 
baseman of last year, will hold down the 
same position in the same old way. Last 
year he was at the head of the batting 
list and this season he is hitting better 
than ever. No comment is necessary on 
the ability of Brooks to cover centre-field. 
Those who know say that he is the best 
centre-fielder Vermont ever had.  Bar- 
rett will probably cover left field part of 
the time. He has worked hard at prac- 
tice every spring for the last three years 
and he not only deserves, but is well able 
to fill, his position. Gerrish has done 
good work on the’ Varsity before and 
will play left field part of the time. 
Coach Hazleton, of whose ability to 
coach a baseball team we all know, has 
turned out the best team Vermonthashad 
for many years and a team of which every 
Vermonter may well be proud. He has 


at all times shown a great deal of interest 
in the squad and has made the most of 
the material which was on hand. We 
are very much disappointed to find that 
he cannot continue to coach the team. 
On the 20th of April he goes to Toledo, 
Ohio, to occupy a very desirable position 
which has been offered him. Since he 
feels that it is best for him to go, we all 
wish him success in his new position. 

Although Mr. Hazleton will be missed, 
the success of the team is in no way han- 
dicapped. The team is in the best of 
hands. We all know that Captain Orton 
is in every way fitted to take charge of 
the team, and the team think he is “just 
right.”” Manager Varnum has already 
shown his ability to manage the team, 
and we may judge of the kind of work 
which he does, from the fine schedule 
which he has arranged. | 

With such a team on the field it is ‘“‘up 
to’ every student of old U. V. M. to 
support it to the best of his ability. Do 
not leave the support of the team to some 
one else. Let each one do his share. If 
you miss any of the games it will be your 
own loss. Let us show what the spirit 
of Vermont is and all get into baseball 
to do our share to make such a season 
as U. V. M. has never before seen. 

The latest revision of the schedule fol- 
lows: 


HOME GAMES. 


April 23—Rensselaer Poly. Institute. 
May 3—Clarkson School of Tech. 
May 6—University of Rochester. 
May 7—University of Rochester. 
May 11—Holy Cross. 

May 12—Colgate. 

May 13—Colgate. 

May 24—Norwich University. 

May 27—Manhattan ( Plattsburgh.) 
May 28—Manhattan (Burlington.) 
May 30—Harvard 2nd. 

May 30—Lacrosse Game. 

May 31—Cuban Giants. 

June 1—Cuban Giants, 

June 2—St. Lawrence. 
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June 7—Open. 
June 8—Open. 
June 10o—Union. 
June. 11—Union. 


NEW ENGLAND TRIP. 


April 26—Vt. Acad, at Saxton’s River. 
April 27—Brown at Providence. 
April 28—Andover at Andover. 
April 29—Open. 

April 30—Williams at Williamstown. 

NEW YORK ‘TRIP. 
May 19—Union at Schenectady. 
May 20—Syracuse at Syracuse. 


May 21—Rensselaer at Troy. 
June 4—Holy Cross at Worcester. 


Che Rind that Mother used to make. 


The other day in planning for our din- 
ner, we thought best to order a chicken 
pie from a baker who advertised “the 
kind of chicken pies that mother used to 
make.’’. ‘To be sure that there would be 
enough to go around we told him to make 
the pie in a six-quart pan and as we shall 
see, he followed our directions. Promptly 
at one o'clock, twelve of us gathered at 
the table, each with an enormous appetite. 
But what did we see on the table? There 
in the middle of the table was a big six- 
quart pan, and the pie? Well, by getting 
as near to the pan as possible we could 
see that it was about half full of what 
looked to be chicken pie. Nevertheless 
we resolved to make the best of it and 
enjoy what there was of it, as it was 
guaranteed to be “the kind that mother 
used to make.” But such a chicken pie! 
Of course, we could not tell what 
“mother” he took as a model cook, but 
she certainly was no wonder at chicken 
pie. In the first place it was all crust. 
Though it was called chicken pie, to do 
our best, we could not find anything: in it 
that we would dare to identify as a part 
of anything that ever clucked. And the 
crust! It was that heavy, soggy kind 
that makes you think of a lump of moist 


clay. After several ‘vain attempts to 
swallow a mouthful of the pie we gave it 
up and made our dinner out of bread, 
butter and vegetables. 

Moral: “Don’t believe everything you 
see in the paper.” 


Che House where my Father was 
born. 


Very distinctly do I remember my sen- 
sation of disappointment when my father 
one day pointed out to me the house 
where he was born. I had heard many 
a story of that old house. Its partitions 
and rooms, its log-benches and tables, and 
especially its wide, hospitable fire-place, 
had all been long before pictured upon 
my childish fancy; and over all there 
hung, for me, the glamour of romance. 
And this wretched old shanty, standing 
buried almost to its low eaves in rank 
pig-weeds and clinging briars, was the 
fairy castle of all my youthful dreams. 

I could not connect the tales my father 
had told me with this old house. It was 
so very different from the cozy home I 
had pictured with its host of children and 
its drowsy hum of peace and content. 
Not a sound came from the house; ap- 
parently it was entirely deserted except 
by a solitary red squirrel who had taken 
up his residence here, and ran chattering 
over the old roof, scolding us for disturb- 
ing him. . 

Entering the damp rooms, I saw the 
rough-hewn furniture and the chimney- 
place of which I had heard so much. At 
once my dream picture vanished before 
the poorness and discomfort of the real- 
ity. My father said but little, possibly 
he was thinking of the many changes 
since his own boyhood here, and after a 
long, silent survey of the old ruin we 
went as silently away; my father, sobered 
and intent with the voices which must 
have spoken eloquently to him from every 
corner of his old home; and J, almost 
upon the verge of childish tears, with my 
most childish dream shattered beyond re- 
pair. & 
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Ai Glimpse of Spanish Rule in 
America. 

In one corner of Fort Marion at St. 
Augustine, Florida, there is a small dark 
room which your guide tells you is the 
most interesting part of the fort, because 
it was used as a guardroom by the Span- 
ish when they had possession of the fort. 
In one side of this room is an opening 
about three feet high which you are told 


is the entrance to the dungeon. If you 
wish to explore farther your guide lights 
a lantern, and getting down on his hands 
and knees, disappears in the opening. 
You follow him, and after crawling 
through a passage-way about six feet 
long, you come out into a room about 
twenty feet square which has no other 
entrance than the one through which you 
have come. Once inside, the guide tells 
you that this dungeon was discovered 
only about ten years ago and that at that 
time there were two skeletons found 
chained to the wall. In one corner of 
the dungeon is a hole about three feet 
deep and you are told that it is a quick- 
sand into which the Spaniards were ac- 
customed to throw any whose presence 
was offensive to them. When you once 
more gain the open air you thank Provi- 
dence that the days of such barbarity as 
has just been made so real to you, are 
over, at least in this continent, and that 
you are living in the twentieth century, 
in a Christian country. 


College Meeting. 


A college meeting for the support of 
baseball was held Wednesday noon. Man- 
ager Varnum presented the estimate of 
expenses for the season. Professors Tup- 
per, Stetson and Merrill made _ spirited 
speeches in support of the team. Owing 
to the very small attendance, the meeting 
was adjourned until Saturday, April 23. 


Senior Zlass Meeting. 


At a meeting of the Senior Class in 
the Chapel Wednesday, April 20, the 
Commencement committees reported as 
follows : 


Class Day Committee reported that 
the class day exercises will be held in the 
afternoon of Monday, July 4th. The 
committee announced speakers as fol- 
lows: 


President’s Address. .|.....D. M. Walsh 
Centennial Oration. .H. EF. Cunningham 
BI StOLY ar ees otis Bakker 
Boulder Oration. ..)........W. W. Gilbert 
PASAY y.1 Doar. Wiss, Ly. A. Bean 
Campus Oratiot..)..). + 4. .1-.0- . Pope 
11 or aa hac aries at et: Rtiataie tha at oa ir olen 3) Pee 


Address to Under eadtates: 
Hy C. Clement 


Piper Oration ja gene ee. - IL. M. Phelps 
laps Orationayews wen. D-H: Emerson 
Qe eae Nise LEON. Harding 


The Cap and Gown Committee report- 
ed that hoods would be worn with the 
caps and gowns at Commencement, and 
that caps and gowns must be ordered on 
Thursday, April 21. The class voted to 
attend the Founder’s Day exercises in a 
body. Caps and gowns will be worn. 

The Cane Committee reported that the 
head of Ira Allen, the founder of the 
University, should this year be used on 
the class cane. The head of Lafayette 
was formerly used. Orders must be 
given the committee at once. 

The Class Book Committee reported 
that pictures and honor lists must be in 
the hands of the committee before May 
IO. 

The Invitation Committee reported on 
invitations, and the class decided on the 
style to be used and the number to be 
ordered. 

The Finance Committee reported that 
a tax of $14.00 was needed to defray the 
Commencement expenses. ‘he tax was 
voted. The penalty for non-payment is 
the exclusion of photograph and honor 
list from the class book. ‘The tax must 
be paid before May ro. 
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Sophomore Class Meeting. 


At a meeting of the Sophomore class 
on Wednesday, M. A. Gibson was elected 
editor-in-chief and H. M. Robinson busi- 
ness manager of the Ariel. The associ- 
ate editors elected were Miss H. E. 
Holmes, R. L. Reade, J. H. Jubb, J. C. 
O’Neil; artist, Miss Enright; photog- 
rapher, H. M. Hill; assistant business 
manager, H. EF, Putnam. 


Histrionic. © 


At a meeting of the Histrionic Club, 
held last week, the following list of offi- 
cers was elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Clement ’04; Vice-President, 
Wright ’o05; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Woodruff ’05; Property man, Hicks ‘05; 
Manager, Barker ‘04. 


Glee Club Concert. 


Last Tuesday evening the Musical 
Clubs gave their home concert to a 
crowded house in Masonic Temple. The 
numbers on the program were all well 
rendered and deserving of the applause 
which they brought forth. The banjo 
solo of Mr. Perkins, the violin solo of 
Mr. MacFarlane, and the impersonations 
of Mr. Heath are especially worthy of 
note. The leaders of the clubs, as well 
as the men themselves, are to be congratu- 
lated upon the fine appearance of the 
clubs and commended for the work which 
they must have put into it to produce such 
excellent results. 

The following is the program: 


PART ONE. 


t.. Overture—‘Martanéaux”’ 
BANJO CLUB. 
2. The Spring is Come, Huzza! | 
Dudley Buck 


..J. Vernet 


GLEE CLUB. 
3. Selections from the Comic Opera— 
“The Mocking Bird”..A. B. Sloane 
MANDOLIN CLUB. 


4. Impersonations— 
MR. H. W. HEATH. 
5. Serenade Reverie—“Like a Lovely 
Rasen isiy. yom \. 20S G. Muder 
MANDOLIN - OnE TEE 
6. Violin Solo— 
MR, I. S. MAC FARLANE. 


7, Laughing Song.) sa Franz Abt 
GLEE CLUB. 
PART TWG 
1. March—“The Sentry”...... Haskins 
MANDOLIN CLUB. 
2. The Interrupted Serenade..... . Stair 


MR. MINER AND GLEE CLUB. 
3. March—‘“Normandie”’... .Armstrong 
BANJO CLUB. 
4. Impersonations— 
MR. H. W. HEATH. 


5. Banjo Solo—“Serenade’” . ... Schueber 
MR. C. N,. PERKINS. 
6. Good Night hss eae eee 


GLEE CLUB. 


Cotillion Ziub Dance. 


The Cotillion Club held its second 
dance of the year Wednesday evening in 
Masonic Temple. Notwithstanding the 
inclemency of the weather, about twenty- 
five couples were present and an enj joyable 
time was had by all. 


Tndoor Crack Meet. 


The indoor track meet passed off very 
successfully in the gymnasium March 18, 
beginning at 8 P. M. There was a fair 
attendance and dancing was in order after 
the events were over until 12 o'clock. The 


class championship was won by 1905 
with 36% points; second, 1904, 18 


points; third, 1906, 14 and 1907, 12%. 
Mott ’o5 took firsts in the 30 yard dash 
and 30 yard hurdles and was high man. 
Patterson ’04 took second place with 8 
points and Norwood ’o5 third with 7. 
The class drills were well executed and 
were much admired by the spectators. 
The navy single stick drill by ’os was 
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given first place by the judges, Indian 
club swinging by ‘07 second and dumb- 
bell drill by ’06 third. In the relay races 
1905 won out, 1906 second, 1904 third. 
1907 “also ran.” 

30 yd. dash—Mott ’05 ist, Woodward 
‘06 2nd, Norwood ’o5 3rd. ‘Time 4s. 

30 yd. hurdles—Mott ist, Patterson 
‘05 2nd, Norwood 3rd. Time 4%s. 

Potato race—Norwood ist, W. Shaw 
‘o7 2nd, Thomas ’06 3rd. Time 53%s. 

High jump—Patterson ist, Rustedt’07 
2nd, Fogg ’o5 and W. Shaw 3rd. Height 
5 ft. 4 in. 

Shot put, 16 lbs.—Ross ’04 1st, New- 
ton ’05 2nd, Burrage ‘06 3rd. Distance, 
33hdt. f2.in: 

Pole vault—Williams ’04 and Beddell 
06 Ist, Fogg 2nd. Height, g ft. 

The illuminated club and baton work 
by Williams ’04 and Simpson was a pleas- 
ing feature. 

The officials were: H. H. Cloudman, 
referee and starter; Mr. Brett, Dr. Tonks 
and Orton, judges; Clement ’o4,; clerk of 
course; Prof. Stetson, Mr. Eaves and 


Stearns ’o4, timers; Walsh ’o4, an- 
nouncer. 
Summary of points: 
1905. 
ON SS 6 
ETRE NTE ee ck eles cleo ae 6 
ass es alse bia e's 5 
SURRIEIII  c ce eos e ewe 3 
NS a % 
Oe ee rey we eee Be 
NR one nee ew owenbes 5 
Delia eS Bs oe Pt, te abana oss 10 
en seins alein oleae 361% 
1904. 
2 SS 2S Sa ee ee 5 
oil. ov ven.eis np cg ora sie.e vere ea 5 
IIR Pot cee we cca ee ces 4 
es a Wick iw bie se cies c's date dis es mee ae 
TS a a 3 
FE Es See ee ee 18 
1906. 
RR So Oo 3 
TN a... Soto also bil tan ede Bip 1 
ES 2 Paves. y's wckiceg diy 6) aala'se.e nia 1 
ESS TE ee eA ee a a 3 
en ane ie oc whe fleet ota ot 2 
TT ae Po ule alg ay witbeath aia « 4 
RIN I es SRD PR Dee Ba te RSE 14 


1907. 
Pea ANIM oo o'in 0.4 SS ko x ap, cc4p.0's we ah 31% 
PoOusto THCG ss oe ee aos ates SGne Berne tc oes. wale 3 
Drill Ta She Ge ee Oe oc OU ee es WO ara) “hb we oe 6 
To Gi Ra Rate te ee yl ee a on 12% 


Eocals. 


G. M. Leach ’o4 is ill at his home in 
Fletcher. 


J. L. Miner ’05, Med., has been chosen 
leader of the Glee Club. 


A. L. Daniels, Jr., is the only man to 
score 25 in the gallery practice. 


Everyone is pleased to see Mr. Cloud- 
man out again after his severe illness. 


1. H. Hulett, manager of the Musical 
Clubs, has issued a call for candidates for 
assistant manager. ' 


The civil engineering students of the 
senior class took the civil service exam- 
ination at Montpelier, April 19th and 
20th, 


The dual athletic meet between Ver- 
mont and Union, which was to have oc- 
curred May 8th, has been cancelled by 
the latter. 


The “hash-house” has closed for the 
remainder of the year. An attempt will 
be made to have it open at the beginning 
of next year. 


E,. L. Stowe, who has been janitor of 
the “Old Mill” for about twelve years, 
has resigned from the position and will 
finish work about May rst. 


Examinations for the removal of con- 
ditions were given the seniors on April 
16th. There was also on that date a spe- 
cial examination in English I. 


Physical Director Cloudman wishes to 
give examinations and strength tests as 
soon as possible to all members of 1904 
who did not take the examination last 
year, and to all the 1905 men and those 
of 1907 who are yet unexamined. 
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Neal D. Hulett has been elected man- 
ager and Ernest L. Kibby captain of the 
Sophomore baseball team. This team 


won the class championship last spring, . 


and intends to keep it this season, as all 
the men are still in college who played 
last year. 


Barker, the photographer, recently took 
photographs of the gymnasium classes, 
and has placed in the gymnasium a large 
frame containing the pictures. Anyone 
desiring a set or any number of these pho- 
tographs may obtain them for 40 cents 
each. Orders may be left with Patter- 
son. 


At the last meeting of the Debating 
Club the discussion was on the question, 
“Resolved, That the financial support of 
athletics in the University be secured by 
levying a tax on each student, said tax 
to be placed in the term bill and to be 
voted annually.” The affirmative side 
received the strongest support and the 
decision of the judges. 


The young ladies of the Y. M. C, A. 
gave a very pleasing entertainment at 
Grassmount, Monday evening, March 21. 
Misses [larding, Chapman, Durfee, 
Holmes and Clifford presented ‘“[he Ro- 
mancers.” ‘The ladies’ quartette sang 
twice and Mr. Bagnall gave a solo which 
was very pleasing to the audience. After 
the program, refreshments were served 
and a number of college banners’ and 
fancy articles were placed on sale. 


Herapouarters U. V. M. BATTALION, 
Burlington, Vt., April 14, 1904. 

General Orders, No. 2. 

The following schedule of drills is pub- 
lished for the month of April: 

Monday—Officers and Non-Comis- 
sioned Officers’ School. 

‘Tuesday—Company “A.” 

Wednesday—Company “B.”’ 

“Thursday—Company “C.” 

Friday—Company “D.” 

On April 30th examinations will be 
held for those who desire to compete for 


appointments in the Battalion. | These 
examinations will be on the “School of 
the Soldier,’ including the manual of 
arms. By order of 
L. S. MILLER, 
Captain Artillery Corps. 


Ringsley Prize Speaking. 


The candidates for the Kingsley Prize 
Speaking are: ’06, Bunker, Cutting, Ed- 
son, Gerrish, Hickey, Perry, R. B. Skin- 
ner, T‘homas, Thomson, Russell and War- 
ren; 07, R. Barlow, W. Barlow, Fair- 
child, Hewitt, McFarlane, Murphy, 
Pease, H. Rice, Stone and Woodward. 
Five men will be picked from each class 
in the preliminaries to be held soon. 


SOPHOMORE SPEAKERS. 


At the preliminary contest Wednesday 


afternoon, the following sophomores 
were chosen to compete ini the finals : 
Bunker, Cutting, Perry, Skinner, 
Thomson. 
Debate. 


Bates College evidently regards Ver- 
mont as a worthy antagonist, inasmuch 
as she debated with Trinity March 19th 
the same question, practically, which will 
be debated with Vermont at Lewiston, 
April 29th. Let’s give our team a rous- 
ing send off when they leave for Lewiston 
and thereby show our appreciation of 
their hard work. 


Hobart Butler, 1853. 


Died at his home in Bedford, P. Q., 
on the morning of Monday, February 1. 
For some years he had been a sufferer 
from rheumatism and other troubles 
which are apt to accompany advancing 
age, but in the summer of 1903 he an- 
ticipated meeting the survivors of his 
class in a semi-centennial reunion. ‘This 
hope he had to resign, as, when the time 
drew nigh, he “dared not be away from 
home, even for one day.” | 
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His father was Samuel Stone Butler, 
a physician in East Berkshire, Vt., where 
Hobart was born, 15 August, 1830. He 
took his preliminary studies at Dunham 
(P. Q.) academy, and entered college in 
the fall of 1849. At the age of fifteen 
he had taught a district school in Rich- 
ford, Vt., so, not unnaturally, he turned 
at once to teaching upon getting his first 
degree, and became principal of the acad- 
emy at Granby, editing at the same time 
the Granby Gazette. He filled for a short 
time a similar position at Clarenceville, 
and then removed to Stanbridge, where 
perhaps his most valuable work was done. 
Under his care the school soon gained a 
wide and enviable reputation. Pupils 
came from near and from far, and derived 
from him a stimulus and a_ direction 
which the neighboring academies failed 
to impart in an equal degree. Nota few 
were started upon more advanced studies 
at the university or in professional schools 
at his suggestion. In 1895 he received a 
handsome recognition of his services at a 
gathering of his former students on the 
grounds of the old academy. A local 
paper said of him in 1887: “His acad- 
emy was famous twenty-five years ago, 
and the number of statesmen, orators, 
ministers, doctors, lawyers, notaries, 
teachers and successful business men he 
has prepared to go out into the world to 
do the world’s work is simply astonish- 
ing. The men and women educated by 
him one and all express enthusiastic re- 
spect and belief in him. He inspired his 
pupils with lofty aspirations. He made 
them aim high. We have heard more 
warm praise of Mr. Butler than of any 
other man we know of.” 

Although he read law during the years 
1860-64, and was admitted to practice in 
December of the latter year, it is not 
strange that he gained no special distinc- 
tion at the bar, as for thirty-four years 
his profession and business had _ been 
teaching. He had no small share in or- 
ganizing the Teachers’ Association for 
his district in 1858. This was kept up 


until the Provincial Association of Pro- 
testant Teachers was formed. Of this 
latter he was at one time president. He 
was president also of the board of ex- 
aminers of school teachers of the district 
of Bedford, embracing three counties and 
253 schools. His service as a pioneer in 
the development of the present public 
school system of the province is cordially 
recognized in an extended tribute to his 
memory in a Canadian paper. At the 
date of Butler's graduation, it says: 
“There were no normal schools to train 
teachers. In the 50’s there came into 
the district from the University of Ver- 
mont such great teachers as Butler ( Rich- 
ard W.) Laing (ex-1857, and later a 
professor in the University of Minne- 
sota), (Joseph W. ) Marsh (class of 
1857, since 1867 professor in Pacific Uni- 
versity, Oregon), (Joseph A.) McLaugh- 
lin (class of 1853, teacher of high schools 
I4 years, and inspector in this district of 
Bedford about 20 years) Hall (Robert 
N., 1857(?) ), and others fully equipped 
to impart instruction, and fully as enthu- 
siastic in their efforts to promote an in- 
terest in education. They were all great 
teachers, and their influence was soon felt 
in the communities in which they taught, 
and by the organizations they created for 
united work. 

Mr. Butler married, 27 August, 1855, 
Miretta Ann Warner of Alburgh, Vt., a 
granddaughter of Col. Seth Warner of 
Revolutionary fame. His religious af- 
filiations were with the Episcopal Church, 
in which he was baptized. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and two foster children, 
a boy and a girl. 


Olympic Games. 


Olympic Games—The last of August 
and the first of September is the time des- 
ignated by the committee of the Universal 
Exposition at St. Louis, who have the 
matter in charge, for the occurrence of the 
Olympic games. These games are open to 
the world and are of the same nature of 
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the ones held at Athens in 1896, when an 
American broke the world’s record for 
the discus throwing, and at Paris in 1900, 


when American participants took nine- 


tenths of the prizes. Besides these olym- 
pic games, intercollegiate contests will be 
held in all branches of sport, when the 
championships of the world will be de- 
cided. Most of the leading colleges of 
the country have signified their intention 
of entering these events either in foot- 
ball, baseball or track athletics. 


‘—E ee ee 
Rev. S. £. Bates, 1857. 


After a long and painful illness pa- 
tiently endured for many: years, Mr. Bates 
entered into rest eternal on the evening 
of the 29th of March. Those who love 
him best and miss him most, must yet be 
thankful that the long, and latterly hope- 
less, conflict with disease and pain has 
ended. He kept about his house, how- 
ever, and appeared nearly every day upon 
the street until about a week before his 
death. By a great effort he went to the 
polls at the March election. 

Samuel Lysander Bates was born in 
Brookfield, Vt., November, 1831, the son 
of Samuel and Lucina (Crane) Bates. 
His college-preparatory studies were 
taken at the academies in Northfield and 
Barre, under C. C. Webster of the class 
of 1851, and Dr. J. S. Spaulding. The 
writer remembers him as the leader of the 
academy choir at Northfield. After gain- 
ing his A. B. degree, he taught Greek and 
Latin at Brandon for one year; then be- 
came principal of the academy at Under- 
hill. During the two years he remained 
here an unusual number of young men 
were started upon a course of advanced 
study. The moral impression made on 
his pupils was quite as noticeable as the 
intellectual training received. All his 
life through young men were attracted 
to him by his unfeigned interest in their 
present and future welfare. He was en- 
dowed by nature with a sort of genius 


for friendship, and through this exerted 
a most salutary influence over young peo- 
ple, both in school and, later, in his vari- 
ous fields of pastoral service. 

The years 1860-63 were spent in theo- 
logical study at Andover, Mass. On 
leaving the seminary he was at once en- 
gaged to supply the Congregational 
Church at Underhill. He received or- 
dination 23 March, 1864. In 1871 he 
became pastor of the church at Newbury, 
where he had a happy and fruitful minis- 
try. To the deep regret of a singularly 
united and harmonious church, he resign- 
ed his charge in 1890, and removed to 
Burlington. He supplied successively the 
churches at Manchester, Benson and Or- 
well, until in 1893 he took charge of the 
church at Winooski. Here he labored 
with much satisfaction and success until 
increasing infirmities compelled him to 
withdraw from the active ministry in 
1897. From 1888 to 1901 he held the 
office of secretary of the Congregational 
Convention of Vermont. 

Mr. Bates’ knowledge of music was an 
important’ element in his equipment for 
pastoral work. He was always on famil- 
lar terms with his choir, usually attend- 
ing their rehearsals. In case the right 
tune for a given hymn was not found, he 
could easily supply a fitting score on short 
notice. At one time he projected a 
Hymn and Tune Book for church use, 
and made considerable progress in its 
preparation; but publication was so long 
delayed that the once promising field 
which he thought to occupy was so coy- 
ered by other compilers as to discourage 
the launching of his own enterprise. He 
published one funeral sermon and two 
historical discourses. 

He was married, 27 September, 1871, 
to Marion Elizabeth Walker of Thetford, 
and is survived by his wife and one 
daughter, a graduate of the University in 
1894, and now cataloguer in the Univer- 
sity Library. A son, Samuel Walker, 
born 9 September, 1880, died in Burling- 
ton 27 April, 1901. 
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Dr. Daniel Bates, who got his medical 
degree at the University in 1828, was an 
uncle of S. L. Bates; and Charles Crane, 
1859, and George C. Bates, 1861, were 
his cousins. His interest in the Univer- 
sity was kept up till the end came. Huis 
personal knowledge of the alumni was 
unusually extensive, and the results of 
that knowledge, with additions gained by 
much inquiry, appear in notes attached to 
the names of non-graduates in the last 
General Catalogue. 


Henry Edward Rustedt, 1871. 


The report of Mr. Rustedt’s death by 
drowning on the afternoon of Sunday, 
March 27, came with a startling shock 
of surprise to all who knew him. He 
was standing with three others on a large 
cake of ice attached to the bank on the 
Missisquoi river, watching the masses of 
ice as they swept past, when on a sudden 
the piece on which they stood began to 
move. The others got safe to shore, but 
Rustedt, in spite of his own efforts and 
his calls for help, was borne away in the 
sight of hundreds of on-lookers who were 


powerless to aid him, and lost in the 


swollen flood. The town authorities of- 
fered $100 for the recovery of his body, 
but though the river was daily patrolled 
and watched all the way to Swanton, it 
was not found till March 31, when it was 


discovered at Island Park near Richford | 


village. The funeral services were at- 
tended at the Baptist Church in Richford 
at one o’clock on Good Friday. <A spe- 
cial train from St. Albans brought the 
lawyers of Franklin county from St. Al- 
bans and all along the route. After the 
funeral discourse by the pastor, the Rev. 
W. G. Scofield, Col. Alfred A. Hall of 
St. Albans, representing the County Bar 
Association, delivered a eulogy on the 
life and public services of the deceased. 
The funeral was very largely attended, 
ing the ceremonies. 

Henry E. Rustedt was born in Thorne, 
a market-town in Yorkshire, England, 


25 December, 1847. His father, the Rev. 
Henry Frederick Rustedt, was a Congre- 
gational clergyman, who after sixteen 
years of ministerial service in England, 
came to this country in 1857, and for 
twenty-one years was pastor in Sudbury. 
His sermons are recalled as markedly 
original in matter, and sometimes special- 
ly interesting by reason of a rich poetical 
coloring. ‘The father died in Quechee 
in 1895 at the age of (nearly) eighty- 
three. 

The son pursued his preparatory stud- 
ies under Principal Jacob S. Spaulding at 
Barre, and in 1867 entered the Univer- 
sity from Sudbury. After graduation he 
read law with the Hon. Henry R. Start 
of Bakersfield, and gained admission to 
the bar in September, 1873. He removed 
the same year to Richford and has ever 
since resided there in the practice of his 
profession. He held the office of prose- 
cuting attorney for Franklin county two 
years, 1880-82; was county supervisor of 
schools 1890-91; county examiner from 
1892 till his death ; a member of the State 
Board of Library Commissioners 1894- 
1903; and represented his town in the 
Legislature of 1894-96. 

He took a genuine and active interest 
in educational matters, and did much to 
raise the standard of instruction through- 
out the county. Brigham Academy, too, 
owes something to his constant attention 
to its courses and standards. His long 
connection with the Library Commission 
can be explained only by his intelligent 
and faithful discharge of its duties. He 
was an attached and constant member of 
the church in which his father preached. 
- He was married 29 October, 1874, to 
Laura Ellen Brigham of Bakersfield. One 
daughter, Marian Brigham, received the 
Ph. B. degree here in 1898; another, 
Mary Elizabeth, was in attendance dur- 
ing the two years 1900-02; while the son, 
Henry Frederick, is a member of the 
present Freshman class. A_ brother, 
Frederick, got his A. B. degree in 1874, 
and practices law in Aguilar, Colorado. 
Another brother, Dr. George Rustedt, 
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now practicing medicine in Rutland, Vt., 
obtained his medical degree here in 1876. 
“We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, 
not breaths; 7 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial.” 
So measured, Rustedt’s life was a long 
one, albeit he was taken away in the full 
vigor of his powers. We lament his loss 


as that of one of the most constant and 
devoted friends of Alma Mater. 


Alumni | Notes. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY ALUMNI. 


One of the great benefits of the cen- 
tennial movement is the revival of inter- 
est in the University among the alumni. 
Prof. Howes attended an informal meet- 
ing of the alumni at St. Albans Wednes- 
day. At that time it was announced to 
him that a Franklin County Alumni As- 
sociation would be formed in the near fu- 
ture. Invitations have been issued to the 
Alumni of both departments of the Uni- 
versity to meet in St. Albans at 2 p. m. 
on Tuesday, April 26, in order to form 
an organization. There are about ninety 
Alumni in Franklin county. 


81. Daniel Temple Torrey has just 
opened an office in the Old South Build- 
ing at the corner of Milk and Washing- 
ton streets in Boston, where he may be 
addressed by all who would like to invest 
in the stock of the Sub-Target Gun Com- 
pany, recently organized. Mr. Torrey is 
employed to market the whole amount of 
stock, $40,000. 


’°86. The Rev. E. M. Wilber, former- 
ly pastor of the Unitarian Church at 
Meadville, Pa., has been appointed dean 
of the new Unitarian Divinity School at 
Oakland, Ca. Mr. Wilbur will assume 
the duties of his new position in May. 


’°99. John O. Presbrey, special agent 
for the Columbian National Life Insur- 


ance Company of Boston, is now repre- 
senting the company in Vermont, making 
Burlington his headquarters. 


‘oo. The Rev. J. L. Fort, now of 
Middleburg, N. Y., was one of the two 
speakers at the temperance anniversary 
of the Troy conference at Gloversville in 
the afternoon of April 8. He is re- 
ceiving congratulations these days over 
the arrival of another daughter, born 
January 12. 


‘oo. Wilbur C. Sawyer, now with the 
U.S. Geological survey, left Washington 
last week for Oregon. For some months 
past he has been at work guaging the 
flow of streams in the vicinity of Wash- 
ington. 


*oo. T. R. Powell, of the Harvard 
Law School, is spending his week’s vaca- 
tion in town. 


‘or. Lieut. Howard R. Smalley, 2nd 
United States cavalry, who is serving 
with his regiment in the Philippines, has 
been appointed commissary of the Mari- 
puina river guard, consisting of the first 
squadron of 2nd cavalry and the 23rd 
company of Philippine scouts. The com- 
mand is stationed in the Mariquina valley — 
on the island of Luzon. 


Ex-’02. George T. Deavitt is asso- 
ciated with Arthur Lovell, the expert 
court reporter of Boston. His address is 
Room 819, Beacon Chambers, Boston. 


03. J. Haworth Eaton, who is study- 
ing civil engineering at the Lawrence 
Scientific School, Harvard, is spending 
a week in town. 


Med. ex-’04. Everett H. Bicknell, 
who left here two years ago for the West 
on account of ill-health, returned last 
week and spent a day in the city with his 
old classmates. 


In Germany one man in 213 goes to 
college; in Scotland, one in 520; in the 
United States, one in 2,000; in England, 
one 1n 5,000. 


mi, 
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College World. 


At present there are about 500 Peruvi- 
ans attending American universities. No 
other South American Republic is so 
largely represented in our colleges. 


Cornell is assembling material for a 
large exhibit at the St. Louis Exposition. 
The collection will fill a car and will con- 
sist principally of photographs, models 
and special exhibits of the different de- 
partments of the university. 


West Point will this year take Prince- 
ton on her football schedule. Within 
three weeks the army team will meet 
Harvard, Yale and Princeton according 
to her present schedule. 


The world’s record for the shotput was 
recently broken at Ann Arbor in an in- 
door meet, by Rose, a freshman at the 
University of Michigan. The distance 
was 47 feet 614 inches, which surpassed 
the American record by 6% inches. 


Several members of the cadet battalion 
of the University of Minnesota have 
started for Japan, with the intention of 
volunteering in the army of that country. 


The “Williams Weekly’ has discon- 
tinued publication and in its place, with 
the same editorial board, a semi-weekly 
has been started. The new paper is 
known as the “Williams Record” and 
consists of eight pages. 


Harvard has inaugurated a new plan 
of maintaining the university hospital, 
Stilman Infirmary. Beginning next year 
every incoming student will be charged a 
fee of four dollars. On the order of a 
physician, any student, in case of sickness, 
will be entitled to a bed in the infirmary, 
board and ordinary nursing at no further 
expense. 


More than one million dollars was 
spent on college athletics last year. This 
is about five times as much as was spent 
on sport among the big universities ten 
years ago. The University of Pennsyl- 


vania heads the list with expenditures of 
$68,521.47. The figures for the other 
colleges are as follows: Harvard, $57,- 
790.86; University of Chicago, $54,965.- 
06; Yale, $50,000; University of Min- 
nesota, $42,066; University of Michigan, 
$35,000; Stanford University, $30,173; 
University of California, $21,640.93; 
Syracuse University, $18,825.37; Cor- 
nell, $18,572.81; Northwestern, $16,000; 
University of Wisconsin, $13,000; Uni- 
versity of Illinois, $12,000; University 
of Kansas, $3,833; University of Mis- 
sourt, $7,557; Williams, $5,500; Am- 
erst apt Coie LS, 


THE MELANCHOLY DAYS. 


The melancholy days have come, 

The bluest of the year; 

The Freshman sighs for vanquished home, 
Anon he drops a tear. 


The holidays were all too brief, 

The New Year came too soon, 

And overwhelmed with heavy grief, 
The Soph. acts like a loon. 


Flirtations sounds upon the stairs, 
Where promising they ray; 

But now o’er blooming crops of tears, 
The Junior mopes away. 


Tho’ sad their lot is here below, 

It cannot near compare 

With that of Seniors, for they know 
“Exams” are in the air.—Ez. 


Cc. P. BUSKIRK 
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Editorials 


The time has come again for an old 
Cynic board to give over the pen and the 
scissors into other hands. 


There is al- 
ways a certain regret when one completes 
a certain work and gives over his duties 
to another, but we may venture to say 


that this is modified slightly by the feel- 
ing of relief that the work is done and 
the responsibility over. 

The work of the Cynic for the first 
part of the past year was greatly hamper- 
ed by the lack of interest of the students. 
There were not enough men working for 
the Cynic to warrant the election of a 
complete board, and there were not 
enough subscribers to pay the expenses 
of the publication. The first difficulty has 
been well remedied, and the next volume 
will begin publication with an efficient 
and complete editorial staff. The stu- 
dents of the University, especially in the 
lower classes are to be commended for the 
interest they have displayed. The second 
difficulty has been partially taken care of 
—a number of alumni and students 
have subscribed to the paper, but unfor- 
tunately a great many of them have not 
been able to pay their subscriptions for 
the last volume. We trust that the cer- 
tainty of Roosevelt’selection willdispel the 
cloud on the financial horizon, and that 
the Cynic for next year will have suffi- 
cient financial support. 

The policy of the Cynic for the last 
year has been to record the doings and 
to promote the interests of the University 
of Vermont. Three important move- 
ments have been advocated; the centen- 
nial celebration; the placing of the 
finances of the Athletic Association on a 
fair and equitable basis; and the adoption 
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of the true VERMONT spirit in place of the 
spirit of partisanship that has held place 
here so long. Friends, we are all human, 
we are all partial to our own, otherwise 
we could not be true and loyal, but it is 
worth while to decide definitely just what 
is our own in the truest, highest and 
We are VERMONT students 
first, and it is decidedly to our best in- 
terest to place VERMONT highest in all our 
college life. 


best sense. 


We will in that way get 
a thousand times more out of our college 
course. The formation of cliques and 
combines may promote for a time some 
individual interests, but it cannot long be 
for the benefit of our University to toler- 
ate them. We may find our individual 
ambitions blighted sometimes by the suc- 
cess of a bigger and better man—but the 
college will profit more and individuals 
will profit more in the end by having the 
better man placed where he belongs. Let 
us strive then to promote the interests 
of the college. 

The retiring Board is indebted to 
all who given their support 
to the work of the paper, and es- 
pecially to Professor Goodrich for his 
steady interest in and co-operation with 
the alumni department. 


have 


We are grateful 
to all who have helped us, and we be- 


speak for our successors the same cordial — 


interest in the Cynic. 
tend their efforts! 


May success at- 


In connection with Founder’s Day we 
are reminded to make a criticism, appli- 
cable to faculty and students alike. The 
value to an institution of a well arranged 
and successful celebration like that of 


Founder’s Day cannot be over-estimated. 
To be fully successful, however, such ex- 


ercises must have the hearty co-operation 


of faculty and students, and the very 
least one can do is to be present at such 
an occasion. ‘The basis of true college 
spirit and loyalty is in a knowledge of 
the history, traditions and ideals of an in- 
Such knowledge it should be 
the aim of every one of us to acquire, and 
perhaps there is no one occasion when it 
may be more readily acquired than at 
Founder’s Day. Certainly if we have in 
our midst a faculty member or a student 
who cares not for such knowledge and 
has no desire to share in our college spirit 
and loyalty we had best rid ourselves of 
such an one at once. 


stitution. 


For a person of 
this description is of no help to an insti- 
tution, but a mere dead weight. Last 
Monday’s celebration should have seen 
every seat in our college chapel occupied. 
A holiday was granted in order that stu- 
dents and faculty might attend the ex- 
ercises, and they were supposed to use the 
holiday in this way, not in loafing or fish- 
ing. Every student in the Academical 
department should have been present. 
And, as we understand it, our professors © 
and instructors are supposed to aid us 
Cer- 
tainly that should be so in any well regu- 
lated institution of learning. We may 
well then also consider their attendance 
at our Founder’s Day exercises. 


in example as well as in precept. 


Surely 
the occasion should have claimed the vital 
interest of every member of the faculty. 
When, then, out of an academical faculty 
of over forty, only about a dozen are pres- 
ent at such an occasion, there must be 
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some radical deficiency. We are far from 
inferring that some members of our facul- 
ty are simply hirelings, and that they are 
here merely for the remuneration which 
they receive for their services and have 
really little interest in the institution. But 
something is evidently wrong and should 
be remedied. Whatever the reason, cer- 
tainly such a lack of interest on the part 
of certain members of our faculty is to be 
deplored. And to be specific this matter 
should be called particularly to the at- 
tention of some of the recent acquisitions 
to our faculty. Unless they have ran- 
sacked the archives exhaustively they 
might possibly learn a few facts on such 
an occasion which would be of value to 
them. Of course, if a professor or in- 
structor were merely here temporarily and 
intended to vacate the minute an offer of 
a slightly larger salary came from else- 
where, we could understand how he 
might take little interest in the history 
and tradition of the college. Even in 
such a case, however, it would be a mere 
matter of courtesy and diplomacy to 
feign a slight interest. But this category 
certainly does not include three-fourths of 
the members of the academical faculty of 
the University of Vermont, if it does any. 
And we hope that another such occasion 
will see a larger attendance and wider in- 
terest on the part of that honorable body. 
If the bond of sentiment is not strong 
enough to bring about a proper attend- 
ance, a material bond might be resorted 
to. And we would suggest, in order to 
have the entire faculty at the centennial 
celebration, that the treasurer of the col- 
lege withold their checks until after the 
commencement exercises. W. 


Cynic Board. 


The Cynic Association met Thursday 
noon and elected the following board to 
serve for the ensuing year: 

Editor-in-Chief—Fred Bonar 
1905. 

Associate Editors, 1905—Richard Thom- 
as Patterson, Ernest Nelson Worthen, 
Everett Valentine Perkins. 

1906—Hugh Hammond Watson, Elmer 
Beecher Russell, Howard Austin Edson, 
Irving Cassius Cobb. 

1907—Ferdinand Henry Pease. 

Business Manager—Lee Harris Hulett, 
1905. 

Assistant Business 
Hickok Brownell, 1906. 


Wright, 


Manager—Cleon 


‘Founder’s Day. 


Founder’s Day was appropriately cele- 
brated Monday, May 2, with the follow- 
ing exercises : 

t. Organ Voluntary. 

Bien saitenn pros) (Rrovs:3!) 

3. Hymn 48. 

4. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Ed- 
ward Hungerford, A. M., Pro- 

fessor in U. V. M. 1857-62. 
Address by Everett Valentine Per- 

kins, 1905. ) 
Ode by the Chapel Choir. 

Address by Harry Edward Cun- 

ningham, 1904. 

Song, by Choir and Students. 
Oration by Capt. Henry Orson 

Wheeler, 1867, Supt. City Schools’ 

Burlington. 

10. Latin Hymn, Choir and Students. 
11. Benediction. 


ee gO ot 


Che Contribution of the Fraternity 
to Life’s Equipment. 


Educatidji* may be divided into two 
kinds. ‘The one kind we gain by hard, 
unrelaxing effort, the other we absorb in- 
cidentally, unconsciously. The one kind 
of education we obtain by spending con- 
siderable sums of money for books and 
tuition; the other we may acquire at in- 
significant cost. The one kind of educa- 
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tion our professors teach; the other we 
learn partly from our instructors, but 
mostly from our fellow students. These 
two kinds of education are sometimes 
separated; they should go together, the 
one complementing the other. The 
scholars of the Dark Ages had the first 
kind of education with little of the sec- 
ond; Abraham Lincoln had the second 
kind with little of the first. William Glad- 
stone, an ideally trained man, had a hap- 
py combination of both kinds. These are 
the two kinds of education: that of the 
head, and that of the heart. Our studies 
aim at the development of our minds, they 
give us a knowledge of books. But that 
other knowledge of equally great im- 
portance to a proportionally disciplined 
person—the knowledge of men, the col- 
lege curriculum of itself fails to impart. 
And so the fraternity comes to the as- 
sistance of the college curriculum and 
says: “You teach the student how to 
think and reason. You place before him 
the printed page and show him its mean- 
ing. You fill his head with the lore of 
the ages. You do your part well. Now 
I will take him and tell him how to love 
and sympathize. I will lay before him 
the hearts of his fellows and reveal to 
him how to love and sympathize. I will 
reveal to him their interpretation. I 
will build for him channels by which the 
store of learning which you give shall 
flow out and gladden the broad fields of 
humanity. And we both will work to- 
gether and will turn out at graduation an 
all-around man.” 

Thus the fraternity is a counterpart of 
the training of the class-room. It is real- 
ly a school in itself and offers a kind of 
instruction just as important as that of 
the college faculty. It teaches first of all 
the lesson of friendship. 

The friendships formed in college, es- 
pecially in the college fraternity, are 
among the truest friendships of life. 
Those of earlier days are largely deter- 
mined by relationship and by the social 
circles of our families; many of those of 
after years are the artificial ones of busi- 


ness or professional connection. But the 
friendships of the fraternity chapter are 
pure and genuine and natural. They 


grow spontaneously upon soil rich and 


productive, under skies clear and grac- 
ious, in climate sunny and genial. The 
friendship of the father and the son is of 
a different and larger kind. Its roots 
are sunk deeper in the hearts of the race; 
its fruit is more abundant and excellent. 
But the conditions under which it exists 
are less favorable. ‘The father is busied 
with the duties of his occupation, the 
son is engaged in study and amusement. 
Their ages, their tastes are different. But 
in the college fraternity is a band of men 
leading a common life, common in both 
its inner and outer relations; fraternity 
men “have all things common.’ And 
there is no ground so fertile for the fair 
growth of friendship as this community 
of lives. | 

Human in-sight is born, certainly not 
of book lore, but of just such comradeship 
as this. ‘These ties of sentiment bind one 
so closely to his fellows that he may 
read with ease the story of their inner 
lives. A man only marks the brilliancy 
of a student in the class-room, and listens 
to the cheers that greet his prowess on 
the athletic field, but he probes the mo- 
tive which prompts all this activity. He 
looks at his comrade from within as well 
as from without. He learns why some 
men succeed and others fail. He comes 
to understand how to read his fellows | 
correctly, how to encourage them in the 
right, and how to dissuade them from the 
wrong. 

Such friendships are a constant source 
of inspiration to the good and honorable 
in life. Brothers rejoice with the student 
in his success. Indeed, the anticipation 
of their joy was half his incentive to put 
forth the effort necessary for success. But 
this is not all. When he becomes care- 
less and erring, they do not visit his 
faults with flattery or neglect, but their 
sympathy and honesty in revealing him. 
his mistakes attach him to them the more. 
strongly. What an uplifting power is 
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this! Twenty men, urging one to achieve 
something noble, willing to help him, 
equally glad with him when he succeeds, 
equally sorry with him when he fails. 

Who shall estimate the value of this 
lesson of friendship to life’s equipment? 
Cicero says that the immortal gods have 
given to us nothing better than friend- 
ship except virtue. Not only does the 
fraternity man learn the lesson of friend- 
ship but he holds in lasting possession the 
love and sympathy of those devoted com- 
rades from whom that lesson was derived. 
And to them as long as life shall last, he 
can always turn for renewed help and 

encouragement. 

 $o, first of all, a fraternity teaches 
friendship. But it teaches more than 
mere passive friendship. It teaches co- 
operation. ‘The ideals of the organization 
must be realized, its interests must be 
perpetuated. One man _ cannot do this 
work alone, a share in it devolves on 
every man. All must co-operate. 

Co-operation is one of the greatest les- 
sons a person can learn. Upon it our 
whole social order is founded. Upon it 
depends the welfare of the family, the 
city, the State, the nation. Whether a 
man be an engineer or an artist or a 
teacher is of secondary importance. He 
is a citizen first of all and his first duties 
are the duties of citizenship. Although 
our peaceful and secure society, estab- 
lished by the unselfish and united efforts 
of our fathers and handed down to us a 
rich, and glorious inheritance, does not 
demand our constant and immediate at- 
tention and allow us a grand opportunity 
for the exercise of our talents in the at- 
tainment of individual ends, still its 
obligations are no less binding. And the 
fraternity, with the equality of its mem- 
bers and its democratic government, drills 
one in the great principles for which 
American citizenship _—_— pre-eminently 
stands. 

Fraternal co-operation teaches self- 
denial, patience, obedience, leadership. 
Individual preferences must _ be subor- 
dinated to the will of the majority. A 


man, though alert and ever ready himself 
and eager for the adoption of important 
measures, must wait for his less active 
comrades. He has to gain the quality of 
patience which every worker with his fel- 
lows must possess. As an underclassman, 
a member of the Greek letter society has 
to obey those who are older and whose 
experience has been more varied and ex- 
tended than his own. As he advances and 
shows his capacity, he is given positions 
of leadership. Thus men learn the les- 
son which co-operation teaches, and when 
the chapter-room changes itself into the 
senate chamber, and the men who success- 
fully lead their fraternities now while in 
college, become the chosen keepers of a 
nation’s destiny, these lessons will not be 
forgotten. 

There is still a third subject which the 
college fraternity includes in its course. 
This is generous rivalry. 

The different fraternity organizations 
have similar aims, the pursuit of which 
it liable to bring collision. They each 
seek to enroll in their membership the 
best men in the entering class, and to gain 
the highest place on the roll of college 
honors. Fraternities must compete with 
each other wisely, honestly, successfully. 
This rivalry cannot well make students 
hostile, dividing them among themselves ; 
for all the members of a modern college, 
no matter to what fraternities they may 
or may not belong, are bound together 
by ties of devotion to their Alma Mater, 
—ties the severance of which would cause 
a total disruption of all those numerous 
and invaluable activities in which college 
men collectively engage. This rivalry 
among the fraternities is a_ rivalry of 
friend against friend, a rivalry of those 
who are ever ready to work with joined 
hands for the glory of their institution. 
Under these conditions the most whole- 
some and profitable competition is learn- 
ed, that competition in which a contestant 
eagerly strives for the prize himself, and 
stoops not to impede others who seek after 
the same; in which the winner vaunts 
not over the defeated, and the defeated 
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looks with admiration upon the skill 
-which was greater than his own. Frater- 
nity men, for the most part, have come to 
see that the only way to compete success- 
fully with rivals is to excel them in real 
merit which at length is sure to gain its 
proper recognition. 

Mum penton is the great stimulus of 
the marvelous and manifold activities 
which characterize the American people. 
It stands for the survival of the fittest; 
to meet it one requires just that energy and 
watchfulness which the fraternity man ac- 
quires. 

These are the lessons then which fra- 
ternalism teaches, friendship, co-opera- 
tion, and rivalry; friendship true and 
lasting ; co-operation strong and unselfish, 
rivalry peaceable and fair. Can anyone 
fail to appreciate the importance of les- 
sons like these? 

The fraternity we have considered as 
a school. It is a school with certain 
unique features. There is no impulse 
from without if its lessons are not learn- 
ed; there are no marks to distinguish the 
diligent from the delinquent; there is no 
diploma given at the completion of the 
course. In short,, the fraternity. is a 
school without a faculty. A chapter is 
wholly dependent upon its members, it 
is just what they make it; it stands or 
falls according to the characters of the 
individuals who compose it. One cannot 
deny that fraternity men sometimes for- 
getting this pervert the true and noble 
purpose of their organization. 

The very benefits for the promotion of 
which the Greek letter society claims its 
right to exist may become evils—evils 
which the opponents of fraternalism have 
emphasized as a reason for the abolition 
of the whole fraternity system. ‘There 
are cases where fraternal friendship has 
become an accessory in corruption and an 
ally of wrong doing, where fraternal co- 
operation has given strength and union 
to the forces of evil, where fraternal rival- 
ry has been unscrupulous opposition and 
has resulted in cliques, bitter and hostile 


among themselves. But these defects are 
neither general or representative. They 
merely illustrate the fact that evil may 


flow through channels that were destined 


for good, and they do not involve the 
condemnation of those channels them- 
selves. As fraternalism grows these 
blemishes are being removed. More and 
more Greek letter men are exalting vir- 
tue; more and more they are uniting for 
the attainment of things that are noble; 
more and more rivalry is ceasing to be 
malicious conflict and is becoming a man- 
ly competition for victory which is de- 
served. 

One general criticism which the fra- 
ternity has received should not be disre- 
garded. It has been attacked for its se- 
crecy. Men have said that what is con- 
cealed must necessarily be base and 
shameful or it would be brought to light. 

Well, in the first place, there are no 
secrets of any importance in the college 
fraternity. But even if there are a few 
insignificant ones, what of it? Has not 
all life its secrets? Has not the family 
its secrets and do we not respect them 
and despise him who betrays them? 
Have not business firms their secrets 
which we would not expect them to tell? 
Is not reticence the very watch-word of 


_ culture? Is secrecy then such a criminal 
thing? 
There is something attractive about 


mystery, something binding about se- 
crecy. Fraternity men have a few thoughts | 
about which the great outside world is 
ignorant. ‘This is their common posses- 
sion and it binds them together as noth- 
ing else can. 

The time when to be educated meant 
to lead a life of research and meditation 
in a solitary, monastic cell is now wholly 
passed. That power of thought and wide- 
ness of mental vision acquired from de- 
voted study is still an indispensable part 
of the equipment of a well developed man. 
But the sum of his training nowadays is 
not reached until there be added that 
readiness to understand his fellows, and 
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that breadth of human sympathy which is 
gained as nowhere else in the college fra- 
ternity. 

Thus in the school of fraternal com- 
radeship, with text-books of life and love 
the college man’s heart is trained; trained 
to glow beneath the touch of sweet com- 
panionship; trained to beat in harmony 
with the pulses of other men; trained to 
quicken its activity under the stimulus 
of emulation. The fraternity takes 
knowledge, rough and pedantic, and con- 
verts it into wisdom fair and lowly. 
“Here the heart 
May give a useful lesson to the head ; 
And Learning wiser grow without his 

books.”’ | 

Evererr V. PERKINS. 


Che Progress of a Century. 


One hundred years ago, the four men 
who first graduated from the University 
of Vermont were Seniors. At that time 
the University had been chartered thir- 
teen years, but owing to various causes, 
chief of which was the imprisonment of 
our Founder, Gen. Ira Allen, in a French 
dungeon, the University was until 1800 
only a name. In 1799 our first presi- 
dent, the Rev. Daniel C. Sanders, came 
to live in the “President’s House.” ‘This 
house was the only college building in ex- 
istence here, but it was large enough to 
accommodate the four students who en- 
tered upon a preparatory course in 1800 
and began the college course proper a year 
later. During the four years in which 
these men were in college, Mr. Sanders 
was President, Faculty and Manager of 
the College as well as pastor of the church 
in this city. The strenuous labors of Dr. 
Sanders have been treated at some length 
at a previous observance of Founder’s 
Day, so we may be permitted to go at 
once to a brief review of the early his- 
tory of the University. 1 

In the spring of 1800, contracts were 
made for a public college edifice ‘‘160 feet 
long, the central part 75 feet wide and the 
wings 45, four stories in height. In this 


was a chapel, seven large public rooms 
and 45 chambers for students. There 
was a President’s house—and 50 acres of 
land for the subsequent buildings of the 
University’—a College library and a 
society library of 100 volumes each, and 
the Burlington library valued at $500. 
The apparatus for scientific research was 
more complete than that of any of the 
colleges of New England except Harvard 
and Yale. The course of study was taken 
mainly from that of Harvard. The early 
growth of our University was very rapid. 
In 1807, there were forty-seven students, 
“and more were expected.” The out- 
look for the College was most brilliant. 
The administration was careful, its pur- 
pose was comprehensive, the development 
was steady. Beautiful for situation, lo- 
cated in a fertile and thriving section of 
the State, commanding a large territory, 
easy of access, well-equipped, guided by 
men of high mental attainments, there 
was every reason to believe that Vermont 
would be one of the three largest and 
most powerful institutions of learning in 
New England. But there were influences 
at work that were far too strong for the 
young college. Worse than the opposi- 
tion of Dartmouth and Middlebury, the 
latter of which was founded expressly to 
supplant out University, worse even than 
the unwise partisan utterances of our 
leader, was the political turmoil which 
culminated in the war of 1812. Northern 
Vermont lived by its large and profitable 
trade with Canada. The Embargo Act 
stopped all legitimate trade and so arous- 
ed the people of this section that they 
were declared by the central government 
to be in a state of open rebellion. When 
war was declared, the Champlain Valley 
became one of the centers of conflict. The 
Federal army seized the college building 
for barracks, the members of the Senior 
class were given their degrees and the un- 
dergraduates were advised to go to other 
colleges. However much we may deplore 
the necessity of the suspension of exer- 
cises at this time, we can only look with 
approval on the demeanor of the govern- 
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ment toward the College. A rental of 
$5,000 a year was paid for the use of the 
college building, which was thoroughly 
renovated and repaired by the government 
at the end of the war. 

Reorganization came quickly when the 
war was over. In September, 1815, the 
Rev. Samuel Austin became President. 
His administration continued six years 
and was characterized by exactness of 
form, a Roman regularity and rigidity of 
discipline, precision and thoroughness of 
instruction and a strict accountability in 
regard to religious matters. At this time 
the University was oppressed by financial 
difficulties and the stress became so se- 
vere that the corporation voted to close 
the College. By the hardest labor on the 
part of the young and vigorous Professor 
Porter this decision was reversed. ‘The 
corporation chose Daniel Haskell Presi- 
dent and he assumed his duties at once. 
So successful were his efforts that in two 
years the number of students increased 
from 22 to 70. Just when hope seemed 
brightest, a terrible calamity befell the in- 
stitution. The college building with its 
entire equipment was burned. ‘The shock 
was so great that President Haskell lost 
his reason, and the outlook for the Col- 
lege seemed dark indeed. Then followed 
a most superb exhibition of Vermont spir- 
it. A half-dozen men, led by Prof. Porter 
and Charles Adams, one of the class of 
1804, rallied loyally to the support of the 
University. They fairly created funds by 
the force, the enthusiasm and the hope of 
their vigorous campaign. “In three 
months plans were formed, contracts 
made and arrangements completed for a 
new building.” Phoenix-like the College 
rose from her ashes to live on with re- 
newed strength and brighter glory. 
Within two years two presidents were 
elected and resigned, and then in 1826 
the Rev. Jas. Marsh became President. 
This man was one of the pioneers of 
American education. His influence was 
not confined to the institution that called 
him President, but wherever men were 
working to attain “the true, the beautiful, 


-Kantian philosophy in America. 


and the good,” the teachings of James 
Marsh were welcomed and followed. Dr. 
Marsh was the foremost teacher of the 
Before 
his day the teaching of spiritual philoso- 
phy was practically unknown in Ameri- 
can colleges. He introduced the system 
destined to be followed as long as the 
spiritual philosophy held its place of su- 
periority over the material philosophy. 
The things he held paramount were the 
independence and the responsibility of the 
individual reason and the sense of justice 
that is the basil element in all true gov- 
ernment action. In him was no tempor- 
izing, no trading with the expedient. Into 
the battle of the spiritual right against 
the material wrong Dr. Marsh brought a 
fullness and glory of culture and the im- 
pregnable faith and serene purity that 
are characteristic of the ideal man. The 
students under his tuition were rounded 
out into the fair shape and firm fibre of 
spiritual manhood. From him they gain- 
ed strength of purpose, keenness of in- 
sight, the daring of originality, endur- 
ance, loyalty to the ideal, truth and rever- 
ence. Dr. Marsh revolutionized the sys- 
tem of collegiate training. “His mind 
was eminently original, and it demanded 
—that it should understand from its own 
investigation, both the ultimate purpose 
which he sought and the reason, or the 
moral grounds, why he sought it, and 
also that the means by which he sought 
it should partake of the moral character 
of the purpose and be adapted to secure 
it. He was altogether a riper scholar 
than had ever been connected with the 
University. He was more variously 
learned, more profoundly acquainted with 
the grounds of all literary and scientific 
investigation, and more conversant with 
the habits of literary institutions.” 

During the seven years of Dr. Marsh’s 
presidency, the College gained great fame 
abroad, but the exactness of thought and 
soundness of learning which his examin- 
ations demanded were not conducive to 
any great increase in the number of stu- 
dents. However, those who lived through 
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the severity of the thorough regime gave 
abundant evidence of the solidity, integ- 
rity and practical usefulness of the educa- 
tion gained. It could not be otherwise. 
President Marsh’s learning had been so 
perfectly attained and so thoroughly as- 
similated that it was the very fibre and sin 
ew of his being. His pupils he made like 
him. His influence was so powerful that 
it permeated the whole University for 
many years, and whatever reputation the 
University may have to-day for soundness 
of learning is builded on the firm founda- 
tion laid by James Marsh. 

The need of an endowment became im- 
perative during the presidency of Dr. 
Marsh. A subscription of $25,000 was 
started and so successful were the meth- 
ods used that $5,000 more than the 
amount called for was raised. Previous 
to the completion of this fund, President 
Marsh resigned in order that he might be 
free from the details of administration 
and give his whole time to the study and 
teaching of philosophy. He was very 
wisely retained as Professor of Moral and 
Intellectual Philosophy, and the Rev. 
John Wheeler was appointed President. 

The success of the subscription of 
1834 was far greater than then amount 
of money raised would seem to indicate. 
In the first place, the College was broad- 
ly advertised. Its high character, its 
special purpose, its sound, _ thor- 
ough influence became known to the 
world of letters. ‘Then, the policy of the 
institution was changed for the better. 


The lethargy arising from unsuccessful . 


competition with Dartmouth and Middle- 
bury was thrown off. The faculty was 
enlarged and the material and scientific 
equipment was increased. ‘The adminis- 
tration of finances was put on a sound 
basis and the larger growth of the Uni- 
versity became possible and seemed prob- 
able. So strong was the influence of 
progress that even during the years of 
terrible financial panic from 1837 to 1839 
the idea of the greater development of the 
University was rigidly adhered to by the 
Faculty. The life of the University was 


by them conceived to be longer than that 
of any man, more permanent even than 
that of the State. For as to the latter, 
“the commotion of mad parties might 
break that up and scatter its forms by 
the tempest of revolution, or sink them 
in its depths; and then the University 
would become the crystalizing point 
about which new material would gather 
and from which radiant order would pro- 
ceed.” 

Steps were taken now whereby “all 
the land within the boundaries of the pub- 
lic roads, on which the University build- 
ing now stands” should be purchased. 
Nearly all of the original 50 acres givenby 
Ira Allen had gone to satisfy the credit- 
ors of the University. In 1845, another 
subscription was planned, with the inten- 
tion of raising $100,000 provided $50,000 
was subscribed by March 1, 1847. ‘The 
$50,000 was pledged in time, but the 
rest was not collected because of some 
question of administration that arose. 
The whole affair was allowed to rest un- 
til 1849. Then, during the presidency 
of the Rev. Worthington Smith, a sub- 
scription of $30,000 was made. 

Thus matters stood at the time of the 
Semi-Centennial of the University, which 
was celebrated in 1854. Three of the 
four members of the class of 1804 were 
alive and present at the exercises. A dig- 
nified procession wended its way to the 
Unitarian Church, where the history of 
the University was given in detail by the 
Rev. John Wheeler and an oration em- 
bodying the teaching and reverencing the 
memory of Dr. James Marsh was deliv- 
ered by James R. Spalding. The corpor- 
ation dinner was served at Hart’s Hotel 
to more than 300 guests. Judge Colla- 
mer was toastmaster, and many alumni 
responded to appropriate sentiments. The 
most noteworthy was Charles Adams, of 
the first graduating class. As he rose to 
respond, he said: ‘“There were four of 
us who graduated fifty years ago.” In- 
stantly two white haired men stood be- 
side him, and the three survivors of the 
class of 1804 stood in silence. The ef- 
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fect was electric. ‘There was a moment 
of intense silence, then a burst of deafen- 
ing applause. ‘The four men in the class 
were Charles Adams, Justus Wheeler, 
Wheeler Barnes, who were present, and 
Jairus Kennan, who had died years be- 
fore. One of these four, Charles Adams, 
had been present at every Commence- 
ment. 

When the news was flashed northward 
that Fort Sumter had been taken and that 
volunteers were needed to check the hand 
of the Southland raised against her coun- 
trymen, the life of the University nestling 
so peacefully among the mountains was 
seriously endangered, for with the host 
of loyal Vermonters who went to the 
front were almost half the students en- 
rolled in College. And all through the 
war the best and strongest of Vermont’s 
sons were fighting bravely under the ban- 
ner that voices the inscription on our 
State seal—“‘Freedom and Unity.” They 
all made honorable records—most hon- 
orable is the memory of those martyrs 
whose names are inscribed on yon tablet 
of fame. 

Notwithstanding the small attendance, 
the Faculty resolved that the College 
ought, to be closed, and so the halls were 
kept open and a small class was grad- 
uated each year. During the conflict one 


of the sons of our State fathered the act — 


of Congress that has done so much to 
advance the cause of education in Ameri- 
ca. By the terms of the Morrill Act, 
“Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts” 
were added to our curriculum, and our 
University received from the State the 
charter that placed under its control the 
State Agricultural College. To the Mor- 
rill Act we owe our courses in Eingineer- 
ing, Chemistry and Agriculture, and also 
our Literary-Scientific course, many of 
the subjects in which came with the new 
department. 

On the first of August, 1866, James 
B. Angell was inaugurated as President 
of the University. To his difficult posi- 
tion, which was made harder by problems 
arising from the union of the University 


- sight into human nature. 


and the Agricultural College, he brought 
vigor and sagacity, large business ability, 
tact, in developing plans and quick in- 
He quickly 
gave proof of his skill as an organizer and 
a leader; his genial personality made 
friends of those disposed to be hostile; 
students were attracted in larger numbers 
to the University, the catalogue of 1866 
showing a total of 31 students, that of 
1870, of 67. Under Mr. Angell’s ad- 
ministration the University was placed on 
a firm basis. The College owes him 
much. It was a matter of regret when a 
broader field opened to call him away, 
but the friends of the University con- 
eratulated themselves that it was their 
hand that beckoned to call him from ob- 
scurity, that it was their problems the 
solving of which proved to the world his 
masterful skill. As President of the Un- 
iversity of Michigan and as an active par- 
ticipant in diplomatic affairs Mr. Angell 
has reflected great honor upon himself 
and upon the University that discovered 
him. 

At the. meeting of the corporation in 
1871, Prof. Matthew H. Buckham was 
appointed President. Dr. Buckham was 
graduated from the University in 1851 
and was the second of her sons to be 
elevated to the presidency. The success 
of his administration is so well known 
that any detailed comment is superfluous. 
It has been called conservative, yet all 
its conservatism lies in the fact that it 
has seldom made a mistake. The radical 
change which made the College co-educa- 
tional was instituted at the same meeting 
of the trustees that elected Mr. Buckham 
President. Curiously enough, this same 
change was recommended by a meeting of 
the Associate Alumni on the same day. 

If we are to measure success by statis- 
tics the present administration has had an 
unqualified success. The number of stu- 
dents enrolled in 1870 was 67; at present 
the number is 341. There has been a 
steady gathering of resources and ex- 
pansion of influence during the last thirty- 
three years. During the ten years from 
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1886 to 1896 every important building on 
our campus was either built or remod- 
elled. Material property of the value of 
over half a million dollars has been add- 
ed. The total income has increased from 
$17,000 to $82,000. ‘Thus we see that 
the gain in the number of students and 
in the material equipment has been large, 
but the funds for maintenance have not 
grown proportionately. It is to be hoped 
that the former successes of President 
Buckham, evidenced in the many gifts 
of the benefactors of the College, from 
Frederick Billings, who gave us our mag- 
nificent library, Williams, who gave the 
Science Hall, Converse, who presented 
the Dormitory to us and founded the de- 
partment of Commerce and Economics, 
to John P. Howard, who gave the foun- 
tain, the statue of Lafayette, the Medical 
College building and the reconstructed 
Mill, and the many others whose generos- 
ity was a great but whose opportunity 
was straitened, we hope that these bril- 
liant successes will be crowned by the one 
which they have made imperative, the 
raising of the Centennial endowment. 
Any sketch of the history of the Col- 
lege would be incomplete without some 
mention of the methods of teaching which 


have been in vogue and the particular con-. 


tribution the College has made to educa- 
tion. From its founding “Vermont” has 
endeavored to keep in the advanced rank 
of educational institutions. The curric- 
ulum in the early years, strange as it 
may seem, was more comprehensive than 
that of Harvard or Yale. 
in Mathematics and Science were un- 
usually complete and well handled. Spir- 
itual philosophy was introduced into 
American education and Fine Arts into 
the world’s education by President 
Marsh. Brown, Princeton and _ Dart- 
mouth made contributions both to the 
charter and to the curriculum. ‘The first 
great advance from the conventional cur- 
riculum was made by Marsh. His sys- 
tem was set forth in a pamphlet issued in 
1831. Briefly, he divided the college 
course into four departments: 


The courses. 


1. English Literature. 

2. Languages. 

3. Mathematics and Physics. 

4. ° Political, Moral 
Philosophy. 

Coherence of subjects and _ natural 
growth of mental activity was sought 
for. Philosophy was regarded as the 
most important department, being the 
connecting nerve and the atmosphere of 
all the others and comprising in its last 
analysis all the rest. It would be hard to 
find wherein the present ideal of educa- 
tion differs from the above. Special 
courses were suggested even at that day, 
but they were not encouraged. The main 
difference of to-day is the elective sys- 
tem, made necessary by the thorough- 
ness with which all branches have been 
investigated and the consequent increase 
in the number of courses offered. The 
cry of utility in education was seldom 
heard. Intellectual and spiritual devel- 
opment was the goal of the student. At- 
tainment, mastery of subjects regard- 
less of the time required, was the desir- 
able end. Not pedantry, but sound 
learning, was sought. The wisdom of 
that system has been demonstrated by 
the intellectual giants who have gone 
forth from the halls of our Alma Mater 
to take high places in the councils of 
church and State, there to prove the 
superiority of the spiritual to the mater- 
ial. 

Glorious is our College; her greatest 
glory is the character of her children. 
For more than a century now her build- 
ings have crowned the stately eminence 
that overlooks the lake, a beacon to every 
seeker after truth, while beneath her 
heaven pointing spire the best that is in 
teacher has grappled with the best that 
is in student, and all the calm grandeur 
of the blue old mountains has woven 


and _ Intellectual 


itself into the souls of her sons. A hun- 
dred years,—a good old age! No, a 
strong and vigorous youth! Long may 


she live, loyal be her sons, broad and 
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mighty her influence, our Alma Mater 
of the Green Mountains. 
Harry EpwarpD CUNNINGHAM, 1904. 


Che Cellege Graduate as a 
Retormer. 


The motives which lead young men and 
women to a college course of study are 
numerous and various. While doubtless 
many are attracted to college halls by the 
prospect of four years of freedom from 
care and of pleasant fellowship, yet con- 
sciously, or unconsciously, the underlying 
reasons are in the main worthy ones. 

Possibly it may be a fact that a sort of 
spiritual law of gravitation tends con- 
stantly to carry human nature downward, 
and that if men would rise they must 
overcome this law. But even if this be 
true, it is also a fact that a kind of solar 
attraction is in operation, and that men 
are constantly being drawn upward. They 
are filled with ambitions and hopes, with 
aspirations, and longings for a better con- 
dition for themselves, and for an 1m- 
proved order of society. These experi- 
ences are stronger in the growing, forma- 
tive period of life than in any other. And 
young people wish to enlarge their store 
of knowledge, and to increase the power 
of their faculties,—they wish to know 
more and to do more, or, rather they 
wish to know more in order that they may 
do more, and this desire recognized or 
unrecognized, impels them to seek the 
higher institutions of learning. 

It used to be the theory that a college 
course would broaden a man. Possibly 
that theory has been modified somewhat 
by the present tendency to specialize. But 
in either case the power of vision is in- 
creased :—it may be given a wider scope, 
or it may be made more far-reaching. 
The effect is growth and expanded power. 

Fortunate is the young man or young 
woman who has college advantages, and 
thrice fortunate if those advantages are 
appreciated and improved. In most cases, 
sooner or later the appreciation will come. 


But whether it comes or not, the benefit 
is received, and the possessor is better 
fitted for the experiences of life than he 


would have been without his college train- 


ing. 

The object of this training is the dis- 
covery of truth, and the pursuit of this 
object leads to the cultivation of the 
power to distinguish between truth and 
error,—the power to recognize truth. 


Language. 

We study the so-called dead languages, 
not simply for the purpose of translating 
into our own tongue the languages of the 
ancients, but rather to gain an insight 
into the thought and life of the long 
buried past. We go into the details of 
prefixes and suffixes, and.into the minu- 
tia of inflections and diacritical marks, 
not merely for the purpose of acquiring 
mental dexterity in the use of language, 
but to ascertain the delicate shading and 
changing of thought and feeling ex- 
pressed. 

We then take up modern languages in 
the same way, and trace the lines of 
thought through the ages to the present 
time, and note the causes and effects of 
the thinking upon the life of man. We 
reach conclusions in the form of concep- 
tions of the truth which men have been 
trying to express, and we find this truth 
illustrated in the life of the generations 
past and present. 


Fitstory. 


Or we may study History, and may 
investigate the great movements which 
stand as landmarks in the progress of the 
race. 

We may seek for causes and conse- 
quences, and may try to determine what 
elements are fit only to be forgotten or 
destroyed, and what have permanent 
value. We may study the unfolding of 
character in individuals, and may note 
the composite effect upon the community. 
Necessarily the lives of great men who 
wielded vast influence, and were the con- 
centrated expression of the periods in 
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which they flourished, are brought into 
view, and they are compared with the 
lives of men of the present day. What 
they stood for in their time, is placed side 
by side with what men stand for to-day. 
The direction in which individual and 
national life has unfolded is observed, and 
individual and national ideals are brought 
out. The temporary and the permanent 
are recognized,—and again the truth of 
investigation leads to truth, 


Science. 


Or we may study the natural sciences. 
We may seek to find out about chemical 
elements, forces and combinations; we 
may try to solve the problems of energy, 
and to make light and heat, air and elec- 
tricity our obedient servants; we may 
delve into the earth to learn the story of 
creation, or soar into the heavens to find 
the courses of the stars; or, we may direct 
our researches to the origin and ways of 
life, and then follow the development of 
life to its higher forms. 

What we seek in all these cases is the 
truth, the truth of mysterious combina- 
tions and forces,—the truth in respect to 
the. origin and development of life. 


Ethnology. 

We then naturally pass on from our 
study of individuals and nations, to the 
study in the same direction, of the wider 
field. We study men in masses covering 
a wider expanse of space, and a greater 
length of time. We take note of race 
peculiarities, and embody them in com- 
posite race pictures. We discover what 
peoples drop out of sight, and what abide 
and inherit the earth. 


Mathematics. 


Or, we may sojourn in the mystical as 
well as practical realm of mathematics, 
and may seek for exact relations of num- 
ber, magnitude and quantity. And here 
we may think we reach absolute truth. 


Ethics. 


Or, we may take up ethical, social and 
religious subjects, and may thus come to 


consider directly conduct and character 
of individuals and communities. In the 
consideration of these subjects, we find 
men bound together by a network of rela- 
tions from which they cannot extricate 
themselves if they would, and from which 
they should not if they could. 

Remembering the aspirations of men 
for improved conditions, we see what 
cords are weak and what are strong, what 
relations are harmonious and what are 
discordant, and having caught a glimpse 
of those things which make for strength 
and general well-being, we discern God 
and the relationship of men to God. And 
sO we come into the upper air of life 
where the divine and human are in com- 
munion. And this is the highest form of 
truth. 

All of the paths of study suggested and 
others which might be mentioned lead to 
the same destination—the truth,—the 
truth of things, the truth of relations, the 
truth of development, the truth of results. 

In pursuing their investigations stu- 
dents learn to discriminate between ma- 
terials which make only temporary, and 
those which make permanent structures; 
between those forces which weaken and 
destroy, and those which strengthen and 
upbuild; between conditions which pro- 
duce disease, and those which are favor- 
able to health; between combjnjtions 
which lead to bad results and those which 
go directly to good results,—and between 
wrong and right. They recognize the 
evil and the wrong when they see them, 
and the good and right, and each in its 
proper character. 

They learn the symptoms of disease 
and they know the trail of the serpent, and 
they are taught how to apply the remedy 
in the one case and how to avoid the dan- 
ger in the other. 

As students progress in their courses, 
they form standards for themselves, of 


‘individuals, of municipalities, of nations. 


They see how the longings and strivings 
of men have found concrete expression 
in heroic characters who have from time 
to time appeared representing the best in 
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their day. They see how knowledge and 
conviction have been gathered into stor- 
age batteries until contact is made with 
the opportune time and occasion, when 
the forces have been released and have 
wrought their mighty work. 

They have seen that progress, while 
constant has seemed to be intermittent, 
lat some times lagging slowly or teeming 
back even, and at other times going for- 
ward by leaps and bounds. 

They have observed that every age has 
had its peculiar opportunities and respon- 
sibilities, and has issued its call for lead- 
ers, and they have seen that these calls 
have been responded to by college men 
to a noteworthy degree. 

The college is a conservative force un- 
doubtedly. Students, in their investiga- 
tions learn to recognize those elements 
which have permanent value, and to see 
the importance of holding fast to them. 
They learn to compare and to weigh, and 
so when new theories invite their attention 
and -ask for their support, they are able 
to apply principles, and to determine the 
values of the things presented to them. 
Thus they are in condition to reject the 
bad and to hold to the good. ‘They ought 
to see clearly and to judge accurately; 
they ought to be able to pierce through 
that which is merely superficial, to brush 
away, that which is only conventional, and 
to reach the essential truth. 

From their point of vantage they can 
take observations and correctly determine 
what courses to pursue. 

From the nature of the case the college 
is not wholly or mainly a nursery of con- 
servatives, rather, it is the mother of re- 
formers. Truth is an impelling force. 
Given,—intelligence, conscience, convic- 
tion, knowledge, and the resultant truth 
must find expression in action. 

Every generation has been confronted 
with serious problems of its own to solve. 
Those conflicting forces, the existence of 
which has been admitted, have often got- 
ten in their work. Abuses in society, in 
church, in state, have grown up which had 
to be done away with, and corruption has 


ing, 1s their rightful position. 


been discovered eating its way toward the 
vitals. In these crises college men have 
stepped to the front, which, by their train- 
In theory, 
college graduates should be reformers ; in 
fact, they have been and are. Let us 
recall a few of them. 


St. Paul. 
Reverently we may refer to Saul of 


Tarsus as a college man, whose work was 


that of a reformer. 

The Gentile world was given over to 
corruption. Might made right. Gods 
were on every hand and many of them 
were vile and repulsive. The Jewish 
world drew its skirts away from contact 
with the despised heathen, but its own 
religion was mainly a form out of which 
the substance had disappeared. And yet 
devout men among Jews and Gentiles 
there were who had a worthy conception 
of God, and looked for the manifestation 
of His power and glory on the earth, but 
they lacked a leader. 

Jesus of Nazareth came and proclaimed 
himself the living way, and his words and 
life attested the truth of his declaration. 

But His immediate followers were few 
in number, humble in position, and unlet- 
tered. Their view of the world was,— 
that it was the Hebrew world, and that 
all outside of its boundaries were in total 
and perpetual eclipse. The occasion call- 
ed for a man of ability, character, piety 
and learning,—one who recognized the 
universal truth of the time, and who could | 
proclaim it effectively at home and 
abroad. 

And a young man trained in the col- 
lege at Jerusalem, and it may be at the 
University of Tarsus, heard the call and 
responded to it. In the light of the great 
revelation which came to him on his way 
to Damascus, he saw the truth of the gos- 
pel of Christ, and thenceforth became its 
leading champion. He was the great re- 
ligious reformer of his age. He tore 
away the shams which enveloped his own 
sect, and gave life to the dry bones of his 
own national religious faith. He con- 
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tended with the idolatry of Ephesus and 
attacked the corruption of Corinth; he 
withstood the culture of Athens and made 
Mars Hill forever renowned because he 
stood upon it and spoke the truth with 
courage and power; he secured the atten- 
tion of princes, and won respect in chains 
at Rome. 

Much learning made him, not “mad,” 
but sane. 

Next to Him with whom none should 
be compared, was Saint Paul, the great 
reformer of the first century. 


Luther. 


Come now to the 16th century when 
another young college man appeared and 
changed the current of the religious life 
of the world. 

The dominant religious system had 
been degenerating. Outward forms and 
ceremonies had been substituted for inner 
experience. Men had forgotten again 
that the Kingdom of God is within men 
and not without. <A problem in this re- 
spect somewhat similar to that which con- 
fronted the pupil of Gamaliel required 
solution. Political systems were involved 
and governments attempted to prescribe 
beliefs, and to control the consciences of 
men. More and worse than that—the 
prerogatives of God were assumed by the 
church; forgiveness of sins was a matter 
of bargain and sale; a scale of prices for 
offences was fixed and men purchased 
pardon not only for sins committed, but 
2lso for sins which they wished and in- 
tended to commit. Tetzel was one of the 
early “commercial travellers” and his line 
was “indulgences.” The clergy were 
profane, corrupt, and sensual. Freedom 
of thought and action were denied. ‘The 
Bible was authority still if its interpreta- 
tion was left with the church. 

Against all this perversion of the use 
of the Bible, this laxity in morals, and 
this assumption of divine authority, the 
young monk, Martin Luther, the college 
man from Erfurt, revolted. 

He saw through the hypocrisy and pro- 
fanation which characterized prevailing 


religious powers. He discerned the im- 
prisoned truth and proclaimed it in the 
theses which he nailed to the church door, 
and thus kindled the flame of the great 
Reformation which lighted up a contin- 
ent. And then, whether in prison or at 
liberty, whether before princes or peas- 


ants, popes or councils, he could proclaim 


the great truths which possessed him,— 
that men are free to worship God and to 
seek his forgiveness without intervention 
of priest or pope. And he could say :— 
“Here I take my stand, I cannot do other- 
wise, God help me,” and he could sing 
that noble hymn of trust and victory— 

“Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott’’] “A 
strong fortress is our God.” 


John Wesley. 


In the evening of May 24, 1738, a 
young college man from Oxford went to 
a religious service in London, where one 
was reading Luther’s preface to the Epis- 
tle to the Romans. About a quarter be- 
fore nine, while he was describing the 
change which he works in the heart 
through faith in Christ, he felt his heart 
strangely warmed, 

He felt that he did trust in Christ, 
Christ alone, for salvation; and an as- 
surance was given him that his sins had 
been taken away, and that he was saved 
from the law of sin and death. 

This is the way in which John Wesley 
expressed his religious experience at this 
time. Forms and ceremonies had again 
usurped the place of substance in Chris- 
tian life. Church relations were inherit- 
ed, and the church lacked vitality. This 
young college man saw and appreciated 
the situation. He realized in his own life 
the need and the fact of conversion. 
Church connection as he saw it, should 


signify purity of life, and conformity to 


the strictest code of morals; it should 
mean contact of the human: and divine, 
and trust in the Saviour of man for salva- 
tion. 

In contempt he was called a ‘“‘method- 
ist’’ at first, but in honor, since the early 
days of his ministry, he has been known 
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as the founder of the Methodist Church, 
that magnificent Christian organization 
whose fervent, aggressive spirit has been 
a light to the world, whose theory of the 
Church Militant has kept its forces in the 
front line of Christian progress and whose 
example has given hope and courage to 
all other religious bodies. New life came 
to old forms, the essential elements of 
Christian faith, the need of conversion,— 
the experience of which Nicodemus learn- 
ed,—and the characteristics of Christian 
living were again made conspicuous by 
the precept and example of this college 
man from Oxford. 


A, B.C. F. M. 


May I refer to one more illustration in 
the field of religion? 

The period including the close of the 
18th and the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury witnessed an awakened interest in 
the subject of Christian missions in Eng- 
land, but in this country, young and un- 
developed, and still struggling for exist- 
ence, the subject had not attracted great 
attention. Men came here to gain relig- 
ious liberty for themselves, but they had 
not as yet much thought for others. They 
were interested in doctrinal discussions, 
and they expended their energies in dispu- 
tations on free will and foreordination,— 
on Americanism and Calvanism. 

But in 1806, four students of Williams 
College met in the shelter of a hay stack 
in a storm, and Samuel J. Mills, one of 
the members, proposed that they attempt 
to send the gospel to the heathen, and 
added, ‘We can do it if we will.” Two 
years later Mr. Mills and a few other stu- 
dents signed a pledge binding themselves 
to the foreign work should it be possible 
for them to go. The men and women 
about them were comparatively indifferent 
to the needs of the outlying world, but to 
the college boy, Mills, and his young com- 
panions, the command to preach the gos- 
pel to all nations meant something, and 
it must be obeyed. 

India, Africa, Turkey and the Padds 
of the distant seas were separated from 


them by thousands of miles of water; 
they had neither money nor influential 
position, but they apprehended the truth 


of the gospel, and they inspired other men 


with their enthusiasm, and out of the little 
meeting under the hay stack came the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
F oreign Missions—the leading organiza- 
tion in American missionary enterprises. 
The truth of the movement was an old 
one; it characterized the beginnings of 
Christianity but it had been lost, and it 
took a college boy to rediscover it. One 
of the most wonderful transformations 
ever known in a people was that which 
took place in the Hawaiian Islands under 
the influence of the missions of the Amer- 
ican Board,—little short of the conversion 
of the Islands. If it had not been for the 
Williams College students those Islands 
might not have been worth acquiring by 
this nation—not even as a protection for 
the western end of the Panama Canal. 

Place the work of the American Board 
with its widely extended beneficence to 
the credit of the college student, Samuel 
J. Mills, “the father of Foreign Missions 
in America.” 


Wendell Phillips. 


The men and women who came to this 
country in the Mayflower came for the 
purpose of securing civil and religious lib- 
erty. They sought freedom of conscience 
and freedom of speech, and this they en- 
joyed for many generations. But in the 
southern part of this country human slay- 
ery was practiced, and 200 years after 
the arrival of the Pilgrims, the institution 
had acquired great power throughout the 
country. Cotton was being enthroned as 
King. Commercial interests were in- 
volved in the system. Political parties 
were subject to it, the press was subservi- 
ent to it, and even the pulpit was blind 
or cowardly. The yoke of slavery span- 
ned the country. 

One day in 1835, a young lawyer sat 
in his office on Court street, Boston. He 
was born in a mansion on Beacon street. 
He inherited wealth and high social posi- 
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tion. He was a Boston Latin School 
boy, and then a son of Harvard, and was 
starting on what promised to be a suc- 
cessful legal career under most favorable 
circumstances. 

On this October day the sound of tu- 
mult on the street below reached him 
through his open window. Going out to 
learn the cause of this disturbance, he 
found a mob gathered to break up a 
meeting then being held by a few women 
who had become interested in the Anti- 
Slavery movement, and he saw thirty pale 
but resolute women driven out of their 
hall and subjected to the jeers and insults 
of the mob, as they passed along the 
street. 

But this was not all. Shouts were 
heard farther down the street, and look- 
ing he saw a man bare-headed, with cloth- 
ing torn and a rope around his waist with 
which he was being dragged to the City 
Hall, while infuriated men were shouting, 
“Kall him,” “Lynch him,” “Hang the abo- 
litionist.” The young man asked a by- 
stander who it was, and the man answered 
with a curse: “That’s Garrison, the abo- 
litionist, and they are going to hang him.”’ 
What he witnessed that day made the first 
deep and serious impression of the real 
enormity of slavery upon the young man’s 
mind. . 

About two years later the North was 
shocked at the murder by a mob, of Elijah 
P, Lovejoy, the editor and publisher of 
an anti-slavery paper at Alton, Illinois. 
Even the conservative people of Boston 
were moved by this outrage. This was 
not simply murder, but it was a crime 
against free speech and a free press. 

A meeting was called at Faneuil Hall— 
the “Cradle of Liberty’’—to express con- 
demnation of the act of the Alton mob. 
Distinguished men were on the platform 
and in charge of the meeting. Resolu- 
tions were presented, and ably supported, 
and then the attorney-general of the State, 
a popular speaker, addressed the meeting 
in Opposition to the resolutions. The au- 
dience was in part made up of men who 
came either to break up the meeting, or 


to vote down the resolutions, and when 
the attorney-general ceased speaking, he 
seemed to have carried all before him, and 
the promoters of the meeting were in con- 
sternation. At this juncture, Wendell 
Phillips, the young Court street lawyer, 
stepped upon the platform and began a 
speech. With marvelous voice, with com- 
manding and persuasive presence, and 
with a soul at white heat, he soon secured 
attention. The howling crowd became 
quiet or slunk away, and, as at Cedar 
Creek, Sheridan turned humiliating de- 
feat into brilliant victory, so now Wen- 
dell Phillips changed disheartening  fail- 
ure to triumphant success, carried his au- 
dience as by storm, and the old “Cradle 
of Liberty” rocked with tumultuous ap- 
proval and applause as it never had rocked 
before. The resolutions were adopted. 
Thenceforward Wendell Phillips was the 
foremost advocate of the slave, and the 
matchless orator of the anti-slavery re- 
form. ‘The members of his social set 
turned their backs upon him, and Beacon 
street ostracised him. But. disregarding 
this, he laid aside his prospects of polit- 
ical preferment and professional honors, 
and consecrated his life to the cause of the 
oppressed slave in this country. Up and 
down through the land he went, arousing 
the people and moving great audiences as 
the wind sways a field of standing grain. 
And he ceased not till the shackles were 
broken from every slave in the land, and 
the great reform was embodied in the fun- 
damental law of the country. 


Miss Willard. 


This presentation would be manifestly 
unfair and incomplete if the college wo- 
man did not receive recognition, and hap- 
pily a shining name readily occurs to us. 

In the early seventies of the last cen- 
tury, a strange and wholly unexpected 
movement, since known as the ““Woman’s 
Temperance Crusade’ occurred. In some 
such way as the slave power had extended 
its influence in politics, in commerce and 
in society, the liquor forces were getting 
possession of the country. Lives with 
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brilliant promise were being extinguished, 
happy homes were being broken up, cor- 
ruption was burrowing toward the heart 
of society, political parties were its tools 
and slaves, and the women were the im- 
mediate and chief sufferers and mourners. 

Suddenly bands of women were seen 
in the cities of Ohio going from homes 
and churches to the saloons, singing, pray- 
ing, pleading with the keepers to stop 
the accursed business of destroying the 
bodies and souls of their fathers, hus- 
bands, brothers and sons. ‘The spectacle 
arrested the attention of the country. A 
young college woman was at that time 
professor of aesthetics in the Northwest- 
ern University and dean of the Female 
College. As a student in school and col- 
lege she had distinguished herself in lit- 
erary pursuits, and had displayed marked 
qualities of leadership among her associ- 
ates. ‘I‘o the training of school and col- 
lege, she had added the culture which 
comes from extensive travel in foreign 
lands. 

At home, she was known in clubs for 
the study of history, literature and art. 
She was a young woman of many and 
varied gifts and accomplishments and ex- 
celled in whatever work she engaged. 
Many positions were open to her, but this 
new movement interested her and she de- 
cided to investigate it. She visited East- 
ern cities on this errand, and in one of 
them joined a band of crusades 1n its 
march to the saloon, and took part in the 
exercises of the band. The great evil of 
intemperance loomed up before her, and 
the problem of restricting or preventing 
the liquor traffic, which had baffled so 
many wise and good people before her, 
presented itself in new and startling light. 
While at Cambridge, Mass., two calls 
came to her on the same day,—one to a 
lucrative and attractive position in an east- 
ern school, and the other to the charge of 
a Woman’s ‘Temperance Union in Chicago 
with no reference even to compensation. 
She chose the latter, and thus Frances FE. 
Willard determined her life work. 


From city to state, from state to na- » 
tion and from nation to international or- 
ganization, she went heading them all, 
until she became the recognized leader of 
the temperance forces of the world. Her 
consecration of brain and heart and physi- 
cal powers to the cause she espoused was 
complete. Her labors were constant, and 
for ten successive years on an average 
she delivered at least one address a day. 
Everywhere she was respected and loved, 
and her influence was world-wide. Hu- 
manity was uplifted by her, and the great 
white ribboned host advanced, carrying a 
banner which was inscribed, at first, “For 
God and Home and Native Land,” with 
faith in God, and so confident of final vic- 
tory. And when she was translated, more 
mourners followed her than have ever fol- 
lowed any other woman save perhaps 
Queen Victoria. 

She lived and died for the temperance 
reform with the expanded motto “For 
God and Home and Every Land.” 


President Roosevelt. 


And once more. The illustrations thus 
far given have been drawn from reform- 
ers in religion, i nemancipation from slav- 
ery and from the rescue of men from in- 
temperance. ‘There should be an exam- 
ple in the cause of good citizenship, and 
we have not far or long to look for a 
worthy one. In 1880, a young man of 
Knickerbocker stock, representing in New 
York, in some respects, the same elements 
for which Wendell Phillips stood in Bos- 
ton, graduated from Harvard, and a year 
later began that “strenuous life’ which 
has ever since distinguished Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

In 1881, at the age of 23, he was elected 
to the State Legislature of New York, 
from one of the New York city districts, 
and was twice returned. He came upon 
the scene in a period characterized by 
combinations for business and for fraud. 
Men regarded public office as an oppor- 
tunity for the plunder of the public. Po- 
licemen wielded their clubs for the defenc? 
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of crime and the punishment of the inno- 
cent at the dictation of the ward boss; 
systematic levies were made upon vice 
and crime for the enrichment of individ- 
ual office holders and for the support of 
political machines. 

Laws which interfered with the sys- 
tem were repealed or defiantly trampled 
upon, and the general tendency to evil 
reached even the judicial bench, and the 
scales tipped downward often on the side 
freighted with gold. 

Great corporations were being formed 
and among their most valuable assets leg- 
islators and judges. 

Merit as a qualification for appointment 
to or retention in office had little weight, 
and “pull” and influence with the “ma- 
chine” had the right of way. Demorali- 
zation on account of these tendencies was 
widespread. But against these strongly 
intrenched abuses, this young college man, 
just out of his minority, began his fight. 
He was active in promoting the passage 
of the first civil service law of the State 
of New York; he was chairman of the 
committee appointed to investigate abuses 
in New York City; he saw the inherent 
wrong involved in the holding of fran- 
chises by corporations without paying for 
them, and he successfully labored to estab- 
lish the principle that such corporations 
should bear their full share of the public 
burden. 

In 1899, he was appointed a member 
of the National Civil Service Commission, 
and here he labored against friends and 
foes to establish the law and the principle 
which is represented against the practice 
of the spoils system. As an indication of 
what he accomplished it is said that when 
he entered upon his duties here there were 
14,000 government offices under the civil 
service rules, and when he resigned the 
position six years later there were 40,000 
such offices. 

President Cleveland in accepting Mr. 
Roosevelt’s resignation, said: “You are 
certainly to be congratulated upon the 
extent and permanency of civil service re- 


form methods which you have so substan- 
tially aided in bringing about.” 

In 1895, Mr. Roosevelt resigned the 
office of civil service commissioner to ac- 
cept the presidency of the New York City 
Board of Police Commissioners. ‘The po- 
lice department needed reforming and he 
set about it at once. Incompetent and 
corrupt members of the force were dis- 
missed, and brave and faithful men were 
rewarded and promoted; the partnership 
between vice and the department was dis- 
solved, and the liquor and Sunday laws 
were enforced. 

A little later returning with his Rough 
Riders from his victories in war,—from 
the battle fields of San Juan Hill and San- 
tiago, and from the no less famous 
“Round Table,’ he soon exchanged his 
seat in the colonel’s saddle for the gover- 
nor’s chair at Albany, and resumed the 
work to which he had devoted himself 
when a member of the Assembly 15 years 
before. Of his administration while gov- 
ernor, so close and trustworthy an ob- 
server and recorder as Albert Shaw said 
“he so elevated and improved the whole 
tone of the State administration, and so 
effectually educated his party and public 
opinion generally, that future governors 
will find easy what was before almost im- 
possible.” 

When called against his will to the sec- 
ond place in our national government, by 
the death of President McKinley he be- 
came the chief magistrate of the nation. 

Encircled by red tape, and hedged about 
by formalities, his resourceful mind found 
ways which come new and unconventiona! 
in this and other lands. Diplomatists 
looked with concern upon his making 
known to the Russian government. the 
contents of the protest against the wrong 
of Kishenif, and when the anthracite coal 
strike threatened to bring great suffering 
upon the people of the country, he did 
another unprecedented thing for a Presi- 
dent to do, but he did it, and capital and 
labor met at his invitation, and talked 
the matters at issue over, and as a result, 
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coal came again, fires were rekindled and 
warmth and good cheer took the places of 
dread apprehension for the future. 

And only the other day that great com- 
bination of capital in the Northwest learn- 
ed that law still reigns and that even it- 
self was subject to law. 

In all the years of his eventful career 
this has been his guiding principle which 
has determined his course of action :— 

“There is no other way—it is right and 
we will do it.” This is Theodore Roose- 
velt’s “American Ideal’ of conduct. 

Luther expressed the same thing when 
he said:— “Here I take my stand—lI 
cannot do otherwise, God help me.’ 

These few examples of the lives and 
careers of college graduates all illustrate 
the impelling power of truth. The col- 
lege cultivates this power and helps to the 
discovery of the truth. 

The present, and each succeeding age 
will furnish occasion for the display of 
heroic conduct. Every age will demand 
men and women who will say:— “It is 
right and we will do it.” “Here we take 
ou stand—we can not do otherwise, God 
help us.” 

In the ranks of such men and women 
reformers are found, and in the future 
as in the past, they will come from the 
colleges of the world. 

In this company of noble men and 
noble women, whose lives stand out like 
beacon lights to guide humanity onward 
and upward, may the institution founded 
by him in whose honor we are met to-day 
furnish its quota of worthy representa- 
tives. 

HENRY OrsoN WHEELER, 1867. 


The College Y. M! C. A. has issued an 
attractive folder containing the dates, sub- 
jects and leaders of their meetings for 
the rest of the year, and also the ’ Varsity 
baseball schedule for this year. The 
meetings are held in the Y. M. C. A. 
room on Tuesday evenings. The topics 
and leaders follow: 


May 3—Growth of the Y. M. C. A., 
G. R. Varnum, ’04. 

May 10—Christianity of the College Life, 
Rev. G. G. Atkins. 


| May 17—Literature of the Bible, 


Prof. F. Tupper, Jr. 
May 24—Opportunities of College Men 
to go into Y. M. C. A. Work, 
State Sec. Morrison. 
May 31—Missionary, by Committee. 
June 7—College Responsibilities, 
Prot. Cx BaaSteteam 
June 14—Senior’s Farewell Service, 
Seniors Gilbert, Webster, Bar- 
ker, Ross, Mack. 
July 3—Topic not given, 
Rev. Geo. B, Spaulding. 


Nearly every college is confronted with 
the problem of raising money for the sup- 
port of its athletic team, and Vermont is 
no exception. There are numerous 
schemes to this end in use in different col- 
leges, not a few of which the University 
has tried with partial success. This spring 
a new plan has been proposed, which as 
far as has yet transpired bids fair to be- 
come successful. The features of this 
method can be summed up like this: Each 
fraternity is to pledge itself for a num- 
ber of season tickets at $3.50 per ticket, 
corresponding to the number of men in 
the fraternity. The non-fraternity men 
being greater in number and hence not 
so closely bound together, are not so eas- 
ily reached, but in so far as is possible, 
an endeavor will be made to have the - 
same amount promised by each one of 
these. There are about one hundred and 
seventy-five fraternity men in college and 
at a tax of $3.50 apiece some over $600 
would be realized. Add to this the 
amount which is sure to be paid in by the 
non-fraternity men and the sum total of 
this and what would be obtained from 
gate receipts and other sources would be 
adequate to meet the expenses of the en- 
tire season. 

While this plan may not, for some un- 
foreseen reason, operate in as satisfactory 
a manner as is now expected it will never- 
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theless, accomplish part of its purpose by 
giving new ideas to the managers of the 
best ways of raising money and thus serve 
asameanstoanend. Let each man make 
it a point to see that he is a determining 
factor in the successful operation of this 
scheme. 


JUNIOR PROM. 


The culminating event of Junior week 
occurred Friday evening, April 22th, 
when the class of 1905 gave their Junior 
Prom. in the College Gymnasium. The 
affair was not only the most elaborate and 
formal, but also the most enjoyable of 
any of the dances of the year. The hall 
was very tastily decorated with colored 
lights, palms, banners and bunting, and 
presented a very attractive appearance. 

The music, which has been excelled by 
none heard in the city for a long time, 
excepting perhaps that of the Musical 
Festival, was furnished by Wilder’s Or- 
chestra of fifteen pieces. Each one of 
the twenty-six figures on the order was 
heartily encored, until from lack of time, 
Mr. Wilder was forced to refuse to re- 
spond. 

During the evening punch was served 
in the main hall and refreshments in the 
armory. 

Fully ninety couples were present whose 
whose opinion it was that the Prom. was 
one of the best ever given in the Univer- 
sity. The patronesses selected for the 
occasion were: Mrs. Freedman, Mrs. Stet- 
son, Mrs. Perkins, Mrs. Lyman, Mrs. 
Ward, Mrs. Burgess, Mrs. Shanley and 
Mrs. Allen. ‘The committee who had the 
affair in charge consisted of Woodruff, 
chairman; Bancroft, Hicks, Newton, 
Smith, Ainsworth and Miss Southwick. 


(From the Daily News.) 


New York, May 3.—President Nich- 
olas Murray Butler announced to-day a 
gift, the amount of which was not made 
public, from an anonymous donor for the 
establishment of a new professorship of 


philosophy in Columbia University. It 
was decided by the trustees to offer the 
new chair to Prof. John Dewey, Ph. D., 
the head of the department of philosophy 
of the University of Chicago. 

John Dewey was born in this city in 
1859, the son of the late A. S. Dewey, 
who for a great many years carried on 
the grocery business in the store now oc- 
cupied by C. A. Barber. He was gradu- 
ated from the University of Vermont in 
1879, one of his classmates being his older 
brother, Davis R. Dewey, 79, for many 
years past professor of economics in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Prof. John Dewey studied philosophy at 
Johns Hopkins, receiving the degree of 
Ph, D. in 1884, and in the same year 
became instructor of philosophy in Michi- 
gan University. In 1894, after a year 
as professor at Minnesota University and 
five years at the University of Michigan, 
he became professor of philosophy at the 
University of Chicago, where he is now 
completing his tenth year. 

Prof. ‘Dewey has published many books 
on philosophical subjects, and in his de- 
partment of study stands among the fore- 
most American scholars and thinkers. His 
Burlington friends will rejoice at the sig- 
nal proof of his standing given by the 
very complimentary call extended by Co- 
lumbia, 

That great institution of learning will 
have two Burlington professors, when 
Prof. Dewey accepts his call—the other 
being Prof. James R. Wheeler, the emin- 
ent Greek scholar. 


Rhodes Scholarship. 


Walter Alden Dane, ‘03, has been giveii 
the first appointment from the University 
to a Rhodes’ scholarship at Oxford. 

Mr. Rhodes’ will provided that the se- 
lection of a candidate should be made 
with regard to (1) literary and scholastic 
attainments, (2) fondness for and suc- 
cess in manly out-door sports, (3) quali- 
ties of manhood and (4) the exhibition 
during school days of moral force of 
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character and of instincts to lead and to 
take an interest in one’s schoolmates. Mr. 
Dane fulfills these requirements in a 
marked degree. While an undergraduate 
he displayed unusual ability and took a 
very active part in University life. In the 
field of athletics, he was manager of the 
Varsity baseball and for three successive 
years half-back on the football team. He 
was captain of the successful team of 1902 
which tied Brown and Williams and won 
from Wesleyan and Union. Under Mr. 
Dane’s leadership the debating team de- 
feated that of St. Lawrence University 
last year. He gave the Junior Founder’s 
Day oration and was one of the class com- 
mencement speakers. He is a member of 
the Phi Beta Kappa and Delta Psi Fra- 
ternities. Mr. Dane has been teaching 
this year at Burr and Burton Seminary, 
Manchester, Vt. 

The alternates for this appointment 
were John C. Sherburne ’04 and Henry 
O. Wheeler ’o4. 


Medical College. 


The work of tearing down the old 
Medical College is to be begun at once. 
Owing to some specifications in the will 
of the donor of the old building, the new 
building will be placed on the same site. 


The architect, Mr. W. R. B. Willcox, and ~ 


Dr. Tinkham are soon to start on a visit 
of inspection of several of the up-to-date 
medical colleges in other States, and it is 
expected that the plans for our new build- 
ing will be drawn as quickly as possible 
after the return of these gentlemen. The 
corner-stone will be laid July 6th. 


Locals. 


It is expected that the Ariel will be out 
in about two weeks. Its coming is eagerly 
awaited as it is said to be the “best yet.” 


The members of the Sigma Phi fraternity 
gave a very pleasant party at their house 
to the members of the Senior class Tuesday 
evening, May 3d. Professors Merrill, Tup- 
per and Tonks were present. Refreshments 


were served and good cheer pervaded the 
whole party. 


Professor Votey has a force of men at 
work raking the leaves and trimming up 
the trees and shrubbery on the campus. 
The fountain will soon be filled and when 
Nature has done her part in beautifying 
our college grounds, we may justly be 
proud of our surroundings on the hill. 


A very hotly contested game of ball was 
played on the campus May 2d between the 
Sophomores and the “Dorm” team. It 
took eleven innings to play the game. The 
feature of the game was a great catch by 
Johnson with men on first and second and 
nobody out. A triple play followed the 
catch. The Sophs. finally won II to Io. 


The Kappa Sigma fraternity men have 
organized a baseball team and _ played 
their first game at Montpelier Seminary 
May 2nd. ‘They lost the game, Io to 5. 
The players are as follows: Fogg, p.; 
Heath, c.; R. Barlow o'1 Giyp geen 
W. Barlow, s. $25 Genrishy pee 
Skinner, 1. f.; Thomas, c. f.; Patterson, 
r. f. Substitutes, R. D. Skinner and Ful- 
ler. 


W. L. Chatfield, ’05, is dangerously ill 
at the Mary Fletcher hospital with pneu- 
monia. At present he has only an even 
chance of recovery. His sister from New 
Jersey is with him. He has only recently 
recovered from jaundice and was nat- 
urally in very poor condition to combat. 
a disease like pneumonia. His recovery 
is earnestly desired and every hopeful in- 
dication of it will be gladly welcomed. 


The Sophomore “Medics” made a raid 
one night recently and when the roll was 
called there were a dozen or so of the 
freshest “‘freshies’ who loudly proclaim- 
ed, ““‘We are freshmen.” ‘The ’06 men 
marched their flock down Pearl and 
Church streets, frequent halts being made 
for the freshmen to cry again and again, 
“Weare freshmen.” The little frolic end- 
ed peacefully and was doubtless produc- 
tive of much good. 
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Mr. Cloudman called out the candidates 
for the track team on April 21st. Only 
about ten men have come out in answer 
to the call. There are two or three times 
this number of men in college who ought 
to try for the team. ‘There must be com- 
petition for the places in order to bring 
out the best that is in the men, and thus 
increase our chances of winning points 
at Worcester. We need a quarter-mile 
track; but we stand a poor chance of get- 
ting it if the students do not take hold and 
show more interest in track athletics than 
is evinced this season. 


Mayor Burke has decided to inaugurate 
a new system of police control at the col- 
lege games at Athletic Park. He has 
appointed three special policemen from 
the University who will have charge of 
the crowds. We think this plan wili 
work out admirably ; indeed it can not be 
any worse than the past system where the 
city police have had control. ‘The men 
appointed are G. L. Orton, L. H. Newton 
and J. EK. Grow. We predict that “Bill,” 
“Joe” and “Jule” will prove faithful and 
energetic keepers of the peace and if we 
do our part as students in helping them 
out, there will be no rowdyism at the 
Park and visiting teams can have “no 
kick coming.” 


julia Spear Reading. 


The annual prize reading contest for 
the young ladies of the Sophomore and 
Freshmen classes took place in the Bil- 
lings Library Monday evening, May 2nd, 
at 8 o’clock. ‘There was a very good at- 
tendance and the readings were excellent. 
President Buckham presided. The judges 
were Rey. Edward Hungerford, Mrs. 
Mixter and Miss Barney. ‘They gave the 
first prize of $25 to Miss Stella K. Rice 
07, the second prize of $15 to Miss Ruby 
G. Whittemore ’06, and the third prize of 
$10 to Miss Amy P. Morse ’06. ‘The 
program : 

Selections from Great Novelists, 


FRESHMEN. 


1. The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, 
Meredith 
Miss Campbell. 
Mavics wopperield Pei). wile. Dickens 
Miss Joslyn. 
3. [Did not read. | 
Miss Kennedy. 


to 


Amradale OL lwo Cities eo... Dickens 
Miss Rice. 
Smpriae ang Prejudice. ........ ..- Austen 
Miss ‘Thompson. 
SOPHOMORES. ) 
6. ‘Tom Brown’s School Days. ... Hughes 
Miss Bond. 
7mworabey. atid S00, wf. sie. + -- .. .Dickens 
Miss Johnston, 
8. The Scarlet Letter. .....,..Hawthorne 
Miss Mills. | 
ey, EE EES ge Uc ate Ale ete oe oe ay eee Eliot 
Miss Morse. 
POMP Oe ver ey. s at eee. Scott 


Miss Whittemore. 
Award of Prizes. 


Baseball. 


The Massachusetts trip of the baseball 
team was almost an utter failure on ac- 
count of the weather. All the playing 
that was possible was the game with Ver- 
mont Academy, which we won 18 to I. 
Two innings were played with Williams 
on Saturday, the score then being 3 to o 
in our favor. The games with Brown and 
Andover could not be played. ‘There was 
a strong feeling around college that the 
boys would have won all the games and 
therefore the weather conditions were 
very disappointing. ‘The game scheduled 
with Clarkson Institute of Technology for 
May 3rd was cancelled by Clarkson. The 
manager, Mr. Varnum, is certainly hav- 
ing hard luck with his schedule, as five 
of the first seven games have not been 
played. Still there are good games ahead 
and we must concentrate our enthusiasm 
upon fewer games and attend every one. 
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Everybody out next Wednesday, and we 
will show Holy Cross that Vermont is a 
winner. 


Provisional Zast tor Zollege Play 


PLOSPCLOG mii es tase D. M. Walsh, ’04 
PEDASLIAN Mai are Cty ee W. M. Jenkins, ’04 
Perdinandee 30 Ma. W. M. Gambell, ’05 
PRADTZ Ore bss cette Pet tulett, Os 
EEE: ng CMD AME ahs Rte SN H. Barker, ’o04 
HCE tio WV rreath, °Os 
PLP PAN Oly seus teog H. L. Thomson, ’06 
Ehotavec le ge ge el a I. Spear, ’04 
BGOatswalnion seem a. vig R. Cutting, 06 
ATTONIO) SAC Ta, bee? | H. C. Clement, ‘04 
PeUtian (. soe aavateeins. 6% FE. S. Towne, ’05 
HipAnciscO. emesis. H. E. Wood, ’06 
Viiranda wer veer eS Miss Durfee, ’05 
EXTUOI SCM Viera ctias iets Miss Harding, ’04 
LPS eet ee Staten. Ses Miss Joslyn, ’07 
a SRR BOS i Miss Chapman, ’05 
PUTO ON a eer eae. tne Miss Morse, ’oG 
Centiis. 


The tennis courts and running track 
have been put in condition for use. We 
understand that there is a good tennis 
schedule for this spring, comprising a 
tournament with Union at Schenectady 
and tournaments here with Dartmouth 
and Bowdoin. Hutchinson and Fuller of 
last year’s team are with us again this 
year and there are several good men to 
compete for the other two places, among 
whom are Darling ’04, Brownell ’04, Gil- 
bert ’04, Leach ’04, Ward ’05, Pease ’07, 
and others; also several good men in the 
Medical College. 


Best Scores Gallery Practice 1904. 


The following scores were made with a 
possible 75. Each man shooting three times 
with a possible 25: 

Kingman ’06, 68; Holmes ’06, 67; Shel- 
don ’07, 66; Andreani ’07, 66; Simpson ’06, 
64; Merrihew ’06, 64; Clark ’06, 64; Griffith 
07, 03; Chatheld: 0562 Steele ’07, 62; 
W. Barlow ’07, 62; Wyman ’o05, 61; Grow 
06, 61; Henderson ’o05, 61; Washburne ’os, 
61; Cobb ’06, 61; Fairchild ’07, 60. 


Headquarters of U. V. M. Battalion, 
Burlington, Vt., May 3, 1904. 
General Orders faves 
No. 4. 

1. The following appointments in the 
U. V. M. Battalion are announced to take 
effect to-day : 

First Lieutenant and Adjutant—E. S. 
Towne. 

First Lieutenant and Quartermaster—L,. 
R. Whitcomb. 

Quartermaster Sergeant—F. C. Bickford. 

Captains—Co. A, Walsh; Co. B, Barker ; 
Co, C, Pomeroy; Co;<Dy Ross: 

First Lieutenants—Bassett, Allen, Ains- 
worth, Hulett. 

second Ljieutenants—Chatfield, C. A. ° 
Smith, N. A. Towne, Eastman. 

First Sergeants—Holmes, Hill, Russell, 
Black. 

Sergeants—Davy, Noyes, Warren, J. 
Pomeroy, Simpson, Giddings, Cutting, 
Kingman, H. Wood, Jubb. 

Corporals—Andreani, Walker, Kendall, 
J. Reed, Stevens, McGinnis, Rustedt, Byam, 
Hewitt, Pease, H. Rice, Murphy, Page. 

They will be obeyed and respected ac- 
cordingly. 

2. The appointment of a sergeant-major, 
two sergeants and three corporals in addi- 
tion to the above will be announced later. 

3.. All previous appointments in the 
battalion are hereby revoked. 

By order of 
L.-S., MingEe 
Capt. Arty. Corps. 
Prof. of Mil. Science and Tactics. 
Approved: se 
M. H. BuckHam, 
President. 


Alumni Notes. 


The Alumni of Franklin County met at 
St. Albans on April 26 to form the first 
county association of Vermont Alumni. The 
officers elected were: 

President, John P. Rich ’79, Swanton, 
son of Charles W. Rich, class of 1836; 
vice-presidents, Dr. William H. Giddings, 
66, Bakersfield; Miss Katharine G. Wad- 
leigh, ’97, Berkshire; Dr. William W. 
Hutchinson, ’74, Enosburgh; Dr. Frank A. 
Petty, ’77, Fairfax; Dr. A. D. Patten, 786, 
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Fairfield; Dr. James B. Hall, 73, Franklin ; 
the Hon. C. A. Hotchkiss, 56, Georgia; 
Harry W. Smith, ‘99, Highgate; Dr. Ed- 
mund T. Brown, ’97, Montgomery; Dr. 
R. M. Pelton, ’88, Richford; Dr. Edwin M. 
Brown, *79, Sheldon; Dr. C. S. S. Leach, 
68, Swanton; George H. Claflin, ’g0, St. 
Albans ; secretary and treasurer, Warren R. 
Austin,’99, St. Albans ; executive committee, 
John P. Rich, chairman, evofiicio, Homer 
C. Royce, Dr. John Gibson, Charles D. 
Watson, George M. Hogan. 

Among those present at the meeting 
were Dr. C. Gordon Abell of Enosburgh, 
Dr. Albert D. Patten of Fairfield, Oscar 
B. Wood of Georgia, Henry A. Burt, Dr. 
Charles S. S. Leach and John P. Rich of 
Swanton, Dr. John Gibson, George M. Ho- 
gan, Dr. Stephen W. Paige, Homer C. 
Royce, George C. Stevens, Charles D. Wat- 
son and Selden S$. Watson of St. Albans. 


Poe vomeneysolm 1. Hack, D. D., 
has resigned the pastorate of the Second 
Parish (Congregational) Church of Port- 
land, Me., which he has held for ten years. 
Dr. Hack was given the degree of A. M. by 
Vermont in Igol. 


81. Darwin P. Kingsley has been chos- 
en to deliver the principal oration at the 
Centennial exercises of the University in 
July. Mr. Kingsley is the founder of the 


Kingsley Prize Speaking and is a vice- 


president of the New York Life Insurance 
Company. His constant and vital interest in 
the University and his reputation as an oc- 
casional orator and after dinner speaker 
makes the choice a most happy one. 


795. Philip J. Ross of New York city 

has formed a law partnership with Robert 
Gay of Burlington. Their office is at 18 
Wall street. 


95. Bert Hodge Hill was in town re- 
cently for a few days. Mr. Hill returned 
a short time ago from Greece, where he 
spent three years in study, under the condi- 
tions of a scholarship which he won dur- 
ing his’ post graduate course at Columbia. 
At present he is curator in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. 


’96. John .E. Colburn has been desig- 
nated as Centennial poet. Mr. Colburn was 


the author of much excellent verse while in 
college. Since graduation he has been 
teaching in Newport and at Burr and Bur- 
ton Seminary. 


Exchanges. 


“Beware—the microbe in the kiss,” 
Cold-hearted science cries, 

Alas! where ignorance is bliss, 

’Tis folly to be wise.—Ez. 


“Go ask papa,” the maiden said, 

The young man knew papa was dead; 

He knew the life papa had led, 

He understood when the maiden said, 
“Go ask papa.”’—LHz2. 


LOVE’S ALLEGORY. 


He—You are. gladness; you are sunshine; 
You are happiness—I trow; 
You are all to me my darling, 
What is lovely here below. 


She—You are splendor; you are glory; 
You are handsome; you are true; 
All there is this side of heaven, 
I behold, my love, in you. 


Her Pa—I am lightning; I am thunder; 
I’m a roaring cataract; 
I am earthquake and volcanoes, 
And I’ll demonstrate the fact. 
een | celine I FREER oT A eke ON ie | 


—EHxzx. 


Cc. P. BUSKIRK 


Jeweler and 
Silversmith 


Successor to 


™®, WA. Hoams & Co. Burlington, Vt. 


BASE-BALL GOODS. 
Spaulding Bros, Reach and D.& M. goods, 


Largest assortment in Vermont. Wholesale 
prices to Clubs. 
SMITH BROS. 


Sporting Goods Store. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WE SELL o—++34<-. 


CoLLEGESTUDENTS © 


THEIR BOOKS 


a 


Lowest WHOLESALE RatTEs. 


OUR PRICES ON 


SchoolandCollege Supplies 


are the lowest in the State. 


HOBART J. SHANLEY & CO., 
Formerly Whitney & Shanley, 


Auntington Block, -- BURLINGTON, VT. 


THE OLD BEE HIVE. 
hugs and 


Lace Curtains. 


NEW DEPARTMENT NOW OPEN. 
The Largest Stock. — —The Lowest Prices 


Union Theological Seminary, 


700 Park Avenue, New York. 
Fully equipped for scholarly and practical 
work, in the midst of the 


CHRISTIAN ENTERPRISES 


of a great city, in close academie relations 
with 
COLUMBIA and 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITIES, 
offers opportunities for the degrees of B. D., 
A. M., and Ph; D; 


OPEN ON EQUAL TERMS 


to students of all Christian bodies. 


SIXTY-NINTH YEAR 


begins September 28th, 1904. 
Address the President of the Faculty, the 


Rev. CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, DD.. 


Salls’ Exchange. 


We Buy and Sell Everything. 
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Editorials. 


With this number of the CYNIC the 
new editorial board commence their la- 
bors. Without lingering to make our 


bow to the public we shall endeavor to 


state what is always stated in the first 
editorial, namely our plans for Volume 
XXII. 

Our policy will not differ to any great 
extent from that of our predecessors. We 
shall try to keep the CYNIC up to the 
standard set by the former board and 
whenever a chance for improvement pre- 
sents itself to make the most of it. We 
intend to have Volume XXII a careful, 
clear and true record of student life at 
Vermont. 

At present the Centennial looms up as. 
the greatest event on the college horizon 
and consequently much of the next four 
numbers will be devoted to it. We shall 
work for the regular athletic tax on every 
student as earnestly as did the preceding 
board and we shall exert what influence 
we possess for a truer college spirit and 
more wholesome relations between the 
different fraternities. 

We hope to make the CYNIC of more 
interest to our graduates, not only by 
increasing the number of the alumni notes 
but also by giving a more careful and 
tliorough account all that goes on at Ver- 
mont. 


But we need your help. We cannot 
carry out our plans without the assist- 
ance of the student body, the faculty and 
alumni. Hand in contributions and give 
us helpful suggestions and advice. The 
editors receive many letters from alumni 
every year offering suggestions and 
usually containing complaints because of 


the searcity of alumni notes. Now we 
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are much pleased to get such letters and 
hope to continue to receive them, but 
our pleasure would be greatly enhanced 


if we should find an alumni note or some 


contribution in the same envelope which 
contains the advice. . 

Our one aim is to do, through the 
CYNIC, what little we can for the good 
of Alma Mater. 


We commend to our readers the ac- 
eount of the Vermont-Bates debate in 
another column, written by D. M. Walsh, 
captain of the debating team. While vic- 
tory did not nominally perch on our ban- 
ner as a result of the contest, still 1t was 
far from being a defeat which meant any 
And we may profitably draw 
First, 
let us consider the relative conditions in 
At Bates 
College, debating is the most important 


disgrace. 
some lessons from the debate. 
regard to the participants. 
phase of college activity and every stu- 
dent and every member of the faculty is 
interested in it. Compulsory courses in 
this branch are a part of the college cur- 
riculum. 
ternities or sororities at Bates, but in 
three debating 
elubs to which the students of both sexes 


lieu of these there are 


are admitted on an equal footing. We 
understand that every Friday night dur- 
ing the college year there is a debate be- 
tween two of these societies, besides their 
And thus one sees the 
great stress laid on debate and also the 
rare opportunity afforded to a student 
at Bates to excel in this particular branch 


regular meetings. 


of work. But in this instance, a. still 
greater advantage was afforded in an- 
other way. About two months before 


the Bates-Vermont debate another Bates 


Then again, there are no fra-~ 


team had met and defeated Trinity in a 
debate on practically this same ques- 
tion, in which Bates had upheld the 
negative on Vermont side of the 
The Bates team which met 
Vermont had had the victorious Bates- 
Trinity team debating against them two 
hours a day for a month, with two mem- 
bers of the Bates faculty present at every 
discussion. Then again the Bates men 
were of course at home and were advo- 
cating British protection in Maine, the 
strongest protective State in the Union, 
and in Lewiston, the home of Senator 
Frye and the late Congressman Dingley, 
two of the most distinguished champions 
of protection in this country. In the case 
of the Vermont team, on the other hand, 
it was virtually three men working up a 
debate, with no assistance from fellow 
students and only a few suggestions from 
the faculty. Considering these things, 
Bates should have scored an overwhelm- 
ing victory 


question. 


over the Vermont team, 
whereas, as it was, the outcome was 
doubtful. Now as to what we may learn 
for the future from this experience. In 
some respects the system at Bates would 
of course be entirely impracticable and 
impossible for Vermont, and in fact the 
wisdom of making debate the most prom- 
inent feature of a college course is de- 
cidedly doubtful. But debating is an im- 
portant branch of college activity, how- 
ever, and Vermont should be represented 
in this line. <A primal necessity is a 
flourishing and _ enthusiastic debating 
club, for which we have a strong nucleus. 
This would guarantee a good second 
team, which is even more essential to a 
successful debating team than to a suc- 
eessful baseball or football team. And 


we hope that next year may see this need 
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supplied. Something that should be in- 
sisted on next year also, if we have an 
intercollegiate debate, is an agreement 
with the opposing team, common in most 
college debates, to prohibit all faculty and 
alumni coaching. A debate should not be 
a mere feat of memorizing or declama- 
tion. And where faculty and alumni 
coaches write up a debater’s arguments 
and rebuttals and these are simply com- 
mitted to memory verbatim, the prime 
object of a debate is lost sight of. We 
would merely make these as helpful sug- 
gestions for another year. Vermont has 
made a good start in debating and has a 
fine opportunity for development. She 
has participated in but three  inter- 
collegiate debates, but two of these have 
resulted in victories. Bates has partic- 
ipated in thirteen intercollegiate debates 
and has twelve victories to her eredit. 
This fact, with the solid backing of an 
entire student body, of course at once 
gives Bates an immense prestige in de- 
bate. But, after all, victory counts for 
little, when it means but the opinion of 
three men out of an audience, and the 
sole object of college debating should be 
to develop the forensic ability of the dis- 
putants. If the contest is sportsmanlike 
and fair throughout, the decision of the 
judges, while important, is by no means 
the only object to be sought. Vermont 
has abundant material for a strong de- 
bating team next year, and we predict 
for her a creditable showing in the forum. 
HO. Ww. 


Vermont may well be proud of her 
baseball team. Thus far only one game 
lost—that with Holy Cross—and in that 
game we scored four runs, which is more 
than. Harvard or Amherst can say. 


The moving of the north fence at the 
park back twenty-five feet seems to have 
inereased rather than lessened the num- 
ber of home runs. We were satisfied at 
having Campbell and Woodward knock 
four-baggers at every game, but when 
Orton, Peck and Williams commenced, 
our cup of happiness overflowed. 

If we could only get a whack at Dart- 
mouth, Brown, Williams, Wesleyan and 
Amherst, how the price of night shirts 
would go up. 


We publish in this number a letter 
written by Mr. Horace W. Chittenden of 
Burlington on the posibility of develop- 
ing college boating at the University, 
which appeared in the Free Press for 
May 13. 
to a recent editorial in the same news- 
paper on ‘‘Baseball at the University.’’ 
The Free Press in this editorial suggest- 
ed that the athletic authorities of the 
University should devote chief attention 


The letter was in part a reply 


to baseball and not try to carry so many 
branches of athletic sports. 

Now we do not agree with the Free 
Press. It is very doubtful if our Univer- 
sity would be benefited by following such 
advice. In the first place how many men 
with 
branch of athletics, no matter how suc- 


cessful that 


would prefer a college just one 


branch happened to be? 
Where would the men who ean play foot- 
ball or basketball, who can sprint or play 
tennis, but who are useless at baseball, 
go to college? They would certainly give 
Vermont a wide berth if our athletic au- 
thorities should take the advice of the 
Free Press. Think of only ten or a dozen 
athletes in college. The student body 
would demand a wider range of sports 
than that. 


The different colleges throughout the 
country have not as yet begun to play 


baseball during the fall term. What would. 


we do during the beautiful days of that 
Would we sit around and 
do nothing but boast of the baseball 
triumphs of the spring or perhaps laugh 
at our football team practicing lifelessly 


time of year? 


on the campus, knowing that the college 
body was not behind them and that no- 
body cared a great deal whether they won 
their games or not because the baseball 
team would defeat everything in the 
spring and bring enough honor to the 
University ? 

We believe that the Free Press did not 
mean to have us entirely give up the other 
branches of sport, but that is just what 
is bound to happen if we follow its advice, 
for a man will not go out and try for 
athletic teams if he knows that the stu- 
dent body is not behind him. All that 
fine love for Alma Mater which athletics 
bring out in a man will be lacking at Ver- 
mont if we adopt any such course. What 
shall we do with our splendid gynasium 
which has enabled us at least to make a 
start in track athletics and send a good 
delegation to the Worcester meet? Shall 
we convert the greater part of it into a 
baseball cage? 

From very small beginnings we have 
by much hard labor and earnest endeavor 
built up our football team so that it has a 
vood standing among colleges of our size. 
Comparatively speaking football is a re- 
cent institution at Vermont, yet we have 
already defeated Tufts, Wesleyan, Union, 
St. Lawrence and Rensselaer, and have 
tied Dartmouth, Brown and Williams. 
Shall we let our football go after all the 
time and effort we expended to 
make it what it is? 


have 
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The CYNIC does not see how by mak- 
ing baseball our specialty we shall be 
able to better our Varsity nine as much 
as the Free Press leads one to suppose. 
If more effort is needed to bring better 
players here—and certainly it is needed— 
the effort can be made without giving up 
the other sports which, as we all know, 
do not interfere with baseball in the least. 
If the Free Press means financial effort, 
however, that is an entirely different 
proposition. If we put all the money we 
raise for athletics into baseball we could 
undoubtedly make it well worth while— 
no, let us be frank about it—we could well 
afford to pay players a handsome salary 
and we would surely have a winning team 
—but a team of professionals. And what 
then? Would any self-respecting college 
team in the country play us? And more 
than that what kind of 
would that breed? 

The Free Press we know gave the 
advice with the very best intentions and 
we are very glad to have their opinion on 
the subject, yet we can but feel that were 
such a course in athletics the right one 
to follow other colleges the size of ours 
would have long ago followed it. Fur- 
thermore the student body would never 
consent to such a change in our sports. 
We are sure it would not be best for Ver- 
mont to adopt any such method. 

There was some sound advice in this 
same editorial, however. We quote it 
word for word: 

‘“Every class in the University should 
be encouraged to maintain its own base 
ball nine, and there should be thorough 
practice with frequent inter-class games, 
and with prizes, if necessary, to keep up 
the baseball spirit, so that by the time 
each freshman nine reaches its junior and 


college spirit 
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senior years it has developed a number 
of first-class players from whom to draw 
for a strong Varsity nine. If any one 
well informed on the subject will stop 
to think how little genuine baseball con- 
tests the University team has had in the 
course of the season, surprise will be felt 
that we make the excellent showing that 
The old adage that 


practice makes perfect seems ever to have 


stands to our eredit. 


to be learned anew.’’ 

This bit of advice is timely and to the 
Let us follow it. 

As regards the matter of a navy we 
entirely agree with Mr. Chittenden in all 
that he says and we wish to thank him 
for his interest in the matter and also the 
Free Press for offering to help secure 
money enough by popular subscription to 
institute such a department. But we do 
not see how a navy ean be maintained at 
Vermont until the 


point. 


has been put on a firmer financial basis. 
We expect to see, however, in a very 
short time, the athletic financial problem 
solved by the adoption of the individual 
tax method and then—a Varsity crew. 
Until then it will do no harm to plan and 
in the meantime some generous alumnus 
may establish a fund which will solve the 
erew problem. 


We shall take advantage of Mr. Chit-: 


tenden’s kind offer and have a consulta- 
tion with him in regard to the matter be- 
fore the next number of the CYNIC 
goes to press. 


Che Centennial Fund. 
GIFT OF $50,000. 


Eugene N. Foss, ’*81, of Boston, has 
offered to give $5,000 for every $100,000 
raised for the centennial endowment 


Athletic Association 


fund. If the million dollars hoped for is 
raised this means the generous gift of 
$50,000 to the University. Mr. Foss was 
born in West Berkshire, Vt., Sept. 24, 
1858, but entered the University from St. 
Albans. He later married the daughter 
of B. F. Sturtevant, the founder of the 
great manufacturing plant at Jamaica 
Plain. Mr. Foss has  sueceeded Mr. 
Sturtevant as general manager of this 
business. It is gratifying to learn that 
one of our younger alumni has been so 
suecessful, and that in his suecess he has 
remembered old Vermont so generously. 


Death of B. P. Finnegan, ’Ol. 


Bernard Peter Finnegan was fatally 
injured in the recent railroad wreck un- 
der the Kast River at New York, and 
died Saturday, the 14th inst. Mr. Fin- 
negan graduated from the Civil Engi- 
neering department, and since gradua- 
tion had been employed by different en- 
gineering firms, until about a year ago 
when he entered the employ of the New 
York Subway company. It was while in 
the employ of the last named company 
that he was injured. He is survived by 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Terrence Fin- 
negan of Hyde Park; five brothers, John 
of Hyde Park, Dennis of Baltimore, and 
James, Martin and Thomas of Hyde Park, 
also by a sister, Miss Mary Finnegan of 
Hyde Park. The remains will be taken 
to Hyde Park, where the funeral will be 
held. The deceased was a man of excep- 
tionally high attainments and _ ranked 
high in his class. Had he lived, he would 
undoubtedly have been an honor to his 
profession. He was a member of the 
Delta Sigma fraternity. 


Uermont = Bates Debate. 


The University held its first intercol- 
legiate debate with Bates College at Lew- 
iston, Me., on Thursday evening, May 5. 
The question for debate was, ‘‘ Resolved, 
That it would be to the advantage of 
Great Britain to make a substantial de- 
parture from her practice of free trade 
in respect to imports.’’ Bates supported 
the affirmative and Vermont the negative 


The speakers were: 

Bates—Simon Fillmore Peavey, Jr. 
William Lewis Parsons. 
Judson Carrie Briggs. 

Vermont—Henry O. Wheeler, Jr. 

Ralph F. Perry. 
Daniel M. Walsh. 

For the main speeches twelve minutes 
were allowed each speaker; in rebuttal 
five minutes. 

Ilon. Henry Clay Peabody of Portland, 
acted as chairman, and Judge T. M. Drew 
of Lewiston was timekeeper. 

Mr. Peavey was the first speaker on 
the affirmative. He outlined the scheme 
of protection which Bates intended to 
support, advocating a protective tariff on 
manufactured articles, and admitting 
food and raw materials free. The pro- 
tective tariff proposed would, he said, ap- 
ply to $536,000,000 worth of goods im- 
ported into Great Britain in 1902, and 
classified by Mr. L. G. Chiozza Money as 
manufactured articles. The scheme also 
involved the reduction of revenue duties 
on tea, coffee, tobacco, ete. Mr. Peavey 
contended that the adoption of this fiscal 
system wuld be a substantial departure 
from Great Britain’s practice of free 
trade, that such a departure is necessary 
because Great Britain’s industrial supre- 
macy is being imperilled by cheap im- 
ports from foreign countries, which are 
undermining her industries. He quoted 
the official statistics from 1872 to show 
that Great Britain’s export trade is de- 
clining, and offered statistics to prove 
that the number of her unemployed ig in- 
creasing, and that other countries are 
more rapidly gaining in industrial power 
than Great Britain. This decline, he ar- 
cued, makes it imperative for Great 
Britain to fortify her industries in pro- 
tecting them from unfair foreign compe- 
tition. The system proposed by Bates 
would do this, and would also prove a 
source of revenue for the depleted British 
exchequer, and supply a means for ar- 
ranging reciprocity treaties. 

Mr. Wheeler opened the ease for the 
negative. He argued that the scheme pro- 
posed by the affirmative would be a sub- 
stantial departure, but pointed out that 
Great Britain already has the means at 
hand to check unfairness on the part of 
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foreign countries in regard to their ex- 
ports to her. He then proceeded to take 
the foundations from under the affirma- 
tive case so far as it had been established. 
He pointed out the error of comparing 
Great Britain to Germany and the United 
States, and showed the fallacy of compar- 
ing the exports from Great Britain in 
1872 with those in 1902. He then showed 
that measured by every conceivable test 
the prosperity of Great Britain is now 
ereater than it has ever been, and quoted 
the official statistics and the Prime Min- | 
ister of Great Britain to support his claim. 
He pointed out that the affirmative must 
not only show cause for a change of 
Great Britain’s fiscal system, but must 
also show that the particuliar change ree- 
ommended by them would be beneficial to 
the whole industry and the whole people 
of Great Britain, not to any particular 
interests. He proved that statistics 
might help the affirmative to establish a 
cause for a change of policy, but they 
were of no avail in proving that the pol- 
icy recommended by them would be 
beneficial to Great Britain. 

Mr. Parsons continued the construct- 
ive work began for Bates by Mr. Peavey. 
He contended that the imports of man- 
ufactured goods are depriving Great 
Britain’s skilled labor of employment, 
and that these imports are weakening, 
crippling and destroying British indus- 
tries. He argued that the protective tar- 
iff proposed would remedy these evils by 
steadying, assuring and enlarging the 
home market, curtailing competition and 
excluding goods which are now “dump- 


-ed’’ into the British market at less than 


the cost of production. He cited the 
decline of the lace, silk and other indus- 
tries as examples of the detrimental ef- 
fect of this unfair competition, and said 
that the home market must be secured 
to these and other industries, and con- 
cluded that such an assurance of the 
home market is important because it is 
superior to foreign markets. 

Mr. Perry, the second speaker for 
Vermont, attacked this part of the Bates 
scheme in detail. He considered the dis- 
tinctively British industries separately 
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and showed by a review of their activ- 
ity for the past half century that in point 
of output, of raw materials used and of 
men employed the growth of these in- 
dustries has been continuous, and that 
. their prosperity is now greater than it 
has ever been. He further showed that 
cheap foreign goods far from ruining 
these industries is the cause of their 
prosperity, for these industries, he 
proved, depend for their materials upon 
raw materials and manufactured acces- 
sories from abroad, and that they also de- 
pend upon foreign countries for a mar- 
ket for their product, which can only be 
secured by an exchange of goods and 
services. He, therefore, concluded that 
the system of protection proposed by 
Bates would be disastrous to British in- 
dustries, because it would increase the 
cost of their materials on the one hand 
and restrict their market on the other. 
Mir. Briggs concluded the positive ar- 
gument for Bates. He attempted to re- 
gain some of the lost ground for the af- 
firmative by showing that the prosperity 
of at least one British industry, shipping, 
was due to her early navigation laws, 
which were a system of protection. He 
then contended that Great Britain does 
not really require an increased export 
trade, but that the enlargement of her 
home market, which, he said, would fol- 
low the adoption of a protective tariff, 
would compensate her for any loss in ex- 
ports. He did not believe, however, 
that protection would curtail the foreign 
market of Great Britain, but thought it 
would increase Great Britain’s export 
trade, for it would lead to the establish- 
ment of new industries, and increase the 
efficiency of old ones, and also provide a 
means for arranging reciprocity treaties. 
In support of this he cited statistics to 
prove that the export trade of countries 
having protective tariffs is constantly in- 
creasing. He also allowed that a pro- 
tective tariff would increase the well be- 
ing of the working classes in Great Brit- 
ain, because the new industries estab- 
lished, and the increased activity of old 


ones, would create a larger demand for 


labor and so raise wages and the stand- 
ard of living. 

Mr. Walsh made the last of the main 
speeches in the debate, and began at 
once a detailed consideration of the im- 
possibility of applying the protective tar- 
iff preferred by Bates to Great Britain, 
because of her peculiar economic condi- 
tion. He showed in the first place that 
the scheme itself was contradictory. It 
proposed to raise a revenue, to protect 
home industries and to regulate commer- 
cial treaties by reciprocity arrangements. 
He admitted that the scheme might pro- 
tect certain industries in Great Britain 
by keeping out foreign goods; but it 
could not do this and at the same time 
let them in to raise a revenue, or in re- 
sponse to negotiations with foreign coun- 
tries. He argued, therefore, that the 
scheme rested upon its protectionist feat- 
ures, and showed that such a scheme is 
not suited to Great Britain, because her 
shipping, finance, and exporting indus- 
tries do not admit of its application, but 
depend for their continuance in their 
present magnitude upon the present sys- 
tem of free trade. He also showed that 
the industries of Great Britain need no 
protection in the home market, and 
quoted the official statistics and memor- 
anda to prove this point. He admitted 
that the declining industries which the 
affrmative had pointed out might be 
bolstered up and fostered by a system of 
protection ; but maintained that this could 
not be done at the expense of the whole 
industry and the whole people of Great 
Britain. The affirmative, he said, had 
acknowledged this for they had taken off 
revenue duties to decrease the burden of 
the tariff on British consumers, and he 
‘also proved that the tariff must raise the 
price of the articles to which it is ap- 
plied as Great Britain cannot make them 
at existing prices. He then considered 
the articles which it was proposed to tax 
in detail, and showed that the majority 
of them are materials for further in- 
dustry, and that to tax these would sim- 
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ply hamper existing British industries, 
thus decreasing their efficiency and in- 


creasing the cost of their output. It 


would therefore, he argued, hamper Brit- 
ish industries, decrease their ability in 
neutral markets, and involve a burden on 
British consumers. He closed by em- 
phasizing the advantages, both economic 
and political, which Great Britain en- 
joys from her present system of free 
trade, which he argued is the natural 
system for Great Britain—the result of 
her economic evolution and the only 
system applicable to a country like Great 
Britain which must trade with foreign 
countries to live. 

At the end of the first speeches it 
seemed clear that Vermont had the best 
of the debate. The issues which the men 
from Bates put forward for a change in 
Great Britain’s fiscal policy, and the ben- 
efits which they said would follow the 
adoption of a system of protection had 
been effectually disproved. Vermont 
had shown that there are no grounds for 
dissatisfaction with the progress of Great 
Britain under free trade, and that meas- 
ured by every test her prosperity is 
greater than it has ever been. It had 
also been clearly shown that the particu- 
lar system alleviated by Bates would be 
detrimental both to the industries and 
the people of Great Britain and absolutely 
destructive to the advantages which she 
now enjoys from having a fiscal policy 
peculiarly suited to her unique economic 
condition. 

Speaking of this part of the debate 
Professor Carver of Harvard told the 
writer that up to this point, in his opin- 
ion, Vermont had won the debate and 
the Lewiston Sum said: “If the debate 
had closed with the first speeches, it 


seems not improbable that Vermont 
might have won.” 
REBUTTALS. 
Wheeler began the rebuttal for the 


negative. He showed that the statistics 
of the affirmative lacked both authority 
and feasibility and clinched this point by 


quoting Prof. Nicholson to prove that 
the statistics of unemployed upon which 
the affirmative laid most stress do not 
exist. He also quoted resolutions from 
the English trades unions to show that 
British workingmen absolutely deny that . 
their wages can be increased by means 
of a protective tariff, and concluded by 
recalling the affirmative to the case which 
they had started to prove, and showed 
that the manufactured goods which they 
proposed to show were but raw materials 
for future industries, and if their system 
were established the evils resulting from 
it could not be abolished by removing 
the duties, for protection is an inclined 
plane, on which once started, the history 
of protection proves, a nation inevitably 
goes to the bottom. 

Peavey opened the affirmative rebuttal. 
He argued that the negative had mis- 
taken the Bates case in contending that 
protection would increase the price of 
the materials for British industries and 
said that they had expressly exempted 
the interests of industries from taxation. 
He cited the imports of paper as an ex- 
ample, and said that the affirmative pro- 
pose to exempt paper from taxation. He 
contended that the prosperity which the 
negative had shown in Great Britain was 
due to industrial advantages, not to her 
free trade policy, and endeavored to re- 
inforce the affirmative’s case of an indus- 
trial decline in Great Britain, by showing 
an increase in bankrupts, and decrease in’ 
revenue tax yield per head of population, 
and also a decrease in exports from 1872 
to 1902. 

Perry, for the negative, waded into 
the statistics just given by the affirma- 
tive, and the statistics given in their main 
speeches. He pointed out the fallacy of 
using the year 1872 as a basis, and show- 
ed that all the export statistics of the af- 
firmative proved nothing as they were 
given in values, for money since 1872 
has depreciated in Great Britain, and she 
might not be exporting twice as much 
as in 72, and still her exports measured 
in values would remain the same. He 
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further showed that 'the short period of 
a decade covered by most of the statis- 
tics of Bates was insufficient to show 
anything but a temporary depression in 
trade. He effectually overthrew the con- 
tention of the affirmative that manufac- 
tured materials are “dumped” into Great 
Britain to the detriment of her industries, 
showing that dumping is only profitable 
in the case of raw materials, and that 
these are the things which the affirmative 
did not propose to keep out. 

Parsons for Bates made _ the next 
charge on the Vermont fortress. Not- 
withstanding Mr. Perry's exposure of 
the fallacies of the affirmative statistics 
he proceeded to fall into every one of 
them once more, and by a consideration 
of the exports of British industries for 
the past ten years endeavored to make 
out that they are declining. He also 
touched upon the “dumping situation,” 
quoting from U. S. Consular reports to 
show that “dumping” is crippling Brit- 


ish industries, and defied the affirmative 


to prove the contrary. 

Walsh was the final speaker for Ver- 
mont. He ignored the statistics of the 
last speaker because their fallacies had 
already been exposed, but accepted his 
challenge on the “dumping problem,” 
and with the official Blue Book in hand 
read the memoranda of the Board of 
Trade, showing that “dumping” is bene- 
ficial to the industries of Great Britain 
generally, that many of them could not 
exist without the cheap dumped goods, 
and that the only countries injured by 
dumping are those which export the 
“dumped” goods to Great Britain. He 
again emphasized the inconsistencies of 
the affirmative’s scheme and showed 
that it was a one-sided policy designed 
to foster particular industries at the ex- 
pense of the whole, and that it must 
eventually bring about higher prices, and 
increase the burden on the non-industrial 
classes, the agriculture, and the indus- 
tries of Great Britain which do not admit 
of its application. He then summarized 
the whole case of the affirmative upon 


two points. Ist. That their scheme would 


increase the home market for British in- 
dustries. 2nd. ‘That it would increase 
foreign markets, and showed that neither 
one of these contentions had been proved 
and provided to establish the opposite 
conclusions for the negative. 

Briggs of Bates closed the rebuttal. 
He sought to illustrate the statement that 
Great Britain has the largest export 
trade in the world by showing that the 
exports of Belgium per capita are nearly 
twice as great as those of Great Britain. 
He contended that there was no danger 
of the organization of trusts in Great 
Britain if she adopted protection, for this 
danger is not operative in the case of 
trusts which control our interests. He 
again took up the shipping subsidies ar- 
gument, closing with a strong appeal 
qucted from Senator Frye and Con- 
gressman Dingley to prove that Great 
Britain to-day grants subsidies to mail 
carrying steamers. He closed by stat- 
ing that the Bates case rested on revenue, 
reciprocity, home trade, export trade and 
standard of living, but did not attempt 
to prove this point and seemed oblivious 
of the fact that every one of these had 
been overthrown. 

At the conclusion of the debate it 
seemed to the Vermont team that they 
had easily won. The arguments of 
the Bates men had been few and 
brilliant, and best calculated to 
please a popular audience. ‘Their 
speeches had evidently been committed to 
memory and their delivery was clear and 
forceful, but they failed to grasp the real 
points at issue, and even when the ground 
was completely taken from under them, 
either they did not realize it or were una- 
ble to deviate from the arguments which 
they had learned sufficiently, to reestab- 
lish themselves. Their argument was 
wholly on the surface. It abounded in 
unproved statements, in fallacious statis- 
tics, in illogical economic reasoning, and 
in inconclusive analogies drawn from 
protectionist countries. They neither 


_ made out a sufficient cause for the adop- 
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tion of the scheme which they proposed, 
nor showed how it could be applied to 
the peculiar aim of Great Britain and re- 
sult beneficially. 

The style of the Vermont team was 
just the opposite. Their debate was con- 
sistent, and scholarly and fundamental 
throughout. In quoting export statistics 
this took account of the change in the 
value of money. In testing the growth 
of industries they considered not only 
the exports but the total output, the in- 
terests used and the men employed, and 
covered a period of years sufficiently 
long to avoid fluctuations due to natural 
trade depressions. In testing the pros- 
perity of Great Britain they considered 
the growth in population, decrease in 
pauperism, rise in wages, in incomes, 1n 
home and foreign investments and the 
increase in the internal activity of the 
country generally. And finally in ap- 
plying the Bates scheme to Great Britain 
they looked to the country itself, dis- 
missed all analogies drawn from other 
countries, and showed that a protective 
tariff is in the first place inapplicable to 
Great Britain, because of her unique 
economic condition, and in the second 
place that it would be detrimental to her 
industries and her people. 


In summarizing the ability of the two- 


teams, the Lewiston Journal said: ‘The 
Bates winners were youthful, intense, 
forceful. Their stage presence was good 
and showed an improvement over that 
of some Bates teams of the past. ‘The 
Vermont men were mature, deliberate, 
easy, polished, persuasive. They were 
older in years, more experienced in de- 
bate, more at home, perhaps, upon the 
platform than were the boys of the gar- 
net.” 

The judges of the debate were Hon. 
Clarence Hale of the United States ‘Dis- 
trict Court, Professor Thomas Nixon 
Carver of Harvard and Professor Frank 
Haigh Dixon of Dartmouth. ‘They 
awarded their decision to Bates, their 
original vote being two for Bates and one 
for Vermont. It is fruitless of course to 


comment qn this decision, or to theorize 
on the grounds or which it was made. 
Indeed the decision of the judges in such 
a contest is of the least importance. 
The main thing for us at Vermont to 
consider is that the team made a credita- 
ble showing. The men met the question 
proposed fairly and honestly and argued 
it on straightforward scientific lines 
throughout. ‘That they did not win is 
of no consequence, that they were hon- 
est and candid and sportsmanlike, is all 
that the Vermont spirit requires of them, 
and this they were every minute. In 
the words of Judge Peabody, who pre- 
sided at the debate, “Vermont did not 
get the decision, but they won a great 
victory..” 

After leaving Lewiston the Vermont 
team visited Bowdoin College at Bruns- 
wick, Me., where they were most hos- 
pitably entertained by Prof. F. E. Wood- 
ruff, U. V. M. ’71, and afterwards vis- 
ited Harvard, where Messrs. T. R. 
Powell ’oo, and F. M. Larchar ’o2, en- 
tertained them. D. M. W. 


Che Colors We Weave. 
A Brown SrTorvy. 
I. 


The bell in the clock tower on the 
campus struck the hour of ten when 
Nerney opened his eyes. “Gracious!” 
he exclaimed, sitting up on the side of 
the bed, “Cut chapel and Dutch, and 
Logic lecture’s been going fifteen min- 
utes. ‘This means another audience with 
BRrexyuGns 

He reached into the pocket of his 
jacket hanging on a near-by chair, and 
pulled out a box of cigarettes. Lighting 
one he stood by the window seat looking 
out across the campus toward the chapel. 

“Well, I guess this is the limit. Up 
before “Prexy’ twice last term, and once 
since exams—after swearing faithfully 
to do better. There'll be something do- 
ing when my absence report goes in 
Monday, or I’m not a ‘Brown-bred 
boy.’ ” ; ' : 
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After leisurely dressing, Nerney saun- 
tered over to the Brown Union and or- 
dered up a breakfast at the lunch bar. 
Finishing his meal, he lounged around 
awhile in the smoking room to talk 
baseball and other college interests with 
what few gentlemen of leisure he found 
grouped before the fire-place. Interest 
lagging, he returned to his room and 
tried to puzzle out a lesson on economics. 
Somehow or other business principles 
had no charm for Nerney, and despite 
himself his eyes wandered toward the 
open window. Rising, he leaned against 
the window seat and gazed down college 
hill. 

Below him was the city. Its roar and 

hustle coming to him as a faint rumble. 
Towering above the buildings he could 
see the white dome of the State house 
shining in the morning sunlight. Some 
of the fellows were singing, “Down on 
the Bingo Farm,” beneath the elms, and 
Nerney’s heart went out to old Brown 
and her traditions. 
. “Mail,-sir..” “Nerney turned and con- 
fronted the man in gray, who threw a 
couple of letters on the table. “Ah, ha, 
one from Dad, and the other from Rich 
at Princeton,—why did that chump be- 
come a tiger. Gee! ‘Too bad Dad’s a 
deacon,’ Nerney mused, as he read his 
parent's letter. “Here he wants me to 
take a Bible class; go to church twice 
on Sunday; never smoke or drink; keep 
away from theatres; trv to become presi- 
dent of the Y. M. C._A., and crown of 
joy pray at public meetings. 

“Now what has Rich got to say. Yes, 
just as I thought, trying to tell me he’s 
sporty. I'll send him a letter of sulphur 
and brimstone that'll set fire to a stone 
wall, even if I have to make it all up.” 

Suiting his words, Nerney sat down 
at the table and penned the following 
to his old time chum. 

Brown University, 

_ Providence, R. I., May 4, 190— 
My Dear Old Rich:— |. 

Now my fair young college student, 
listen to a few words of wisdom from 


an old and _ experienced head. The 
“time” you had in Newark—according 
to your epistle—was slow. If you fol- 
lowed yours truly for a week here in 
Providence, maybe you could talk. 

Started off Monday night with a box 
at the Westminster and finished with 
a champagne supper. Tuesday night 
got into a class scrap on Weybosset St., 
and slept in the “cooler” until morning. 
The judge docked me ten dollars next 
day. Wednesday night was the same as 
Monday, only we added a card party to 
the schedule. As this is Thursday I 
don’t know what I shall do this evening. 
But possibly I will amuse myself in some 
quiet manner. 

Now be a good boy and don’t get into 
trouble. 

Your chum, 
EDWIN NERNEY. 

“Oh, but what a roast!’ he laughed, 
when he finished. “What a collection of 
lies. If Rich only knew it the Monday 
night theatre party and champagne sup- 
per was only a smoke talk and welsh 
rarebit here in quiet old “Hope,” and as 
for. my sleeping in the ‘cooler’-—I really 
hate to write such a bare-faced prevari- 
cation. Well, anyway, I’ve got to make 
up stories that'll match his.” 

“Now for a good long letter to dear 
old Dad.” Nerney had only started the 
heading and addressed the envelope to his 
father, when one of the fellows burst 
into the room. ‘Come on Nerney, hur- 
ry up!” he yelled in one breath. “The 
boys are all going down and see the base- 
ball squad off for the Southern trip, and 
you don’t want to miss it.” 

“Wait until I fix this letter,’’ Nerney 
responded, getting into his coat and seal- 
ing the envelope at the same time. “We 
can just catch the car as it passes the 
Van Wickle gates if we run,’ his mate 
answered, half way down the stairs. 

Together they sped across the campus, 
boarding the car just as it turned down 
College Hill. Nerney had time to slip 
his letter into the mail box before they 
reached the depot, and for a time Rich 
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and his father were forgotten in long 
drawn out yells for “Brown—B-r-o-w-n 


—Brown,” as the squad pulled out of the 


station for the south. 

That evening after supper, Nerney 
was sitting before the table fairly tearing 
his hair. ‘Oh, my Jord!” he sroaned, 
“gone and sent Rich’s letter to Dad. Lege 
that bundle of lies in the envelope ad- 
dressed to the Pater, and posted it. Oh, 
what a whirlwind will strike Kansas 
when Dad reads it! Jupiter, Mars, and 
the whole outfit, pity my soul!’ and 

casting himself upon the bed he wept— 
as some of the boys afterward claimed— 
tears as big as lemons. 


ae 


Deacon Peter Nerney stood leaning 
against the gate post enjoying a twilight 
pipe. He gazed out across the rolling 
prairie and waving wheat to where the 
Kansas river silently flowed between its 
muddy banks. 

“By Hen!” he ejaculated, “nigh for- 
got Eddie’s letter that I got down to the 
village afore supper. ’Pears like I'm a 
gettin’ forgitful.” Reaching into the hip 
pocket of his blue-jeans he drew forth 
his son’s epistle and proceeded to read it 
in the fading light. 

“What's this?” he questioned, “Sham- 
paginee?” Bending lower over the paper 
he read it through, and as the deacon 
read, he swelled with wrath and indigna- 
tion, which suddenly burst into open 
eruption when he saw his son’s name at 
the end. 

“Holy wildcats!” he bubbled, dashing 
his corncob pipe against the side of the 
house, ‘‘a-drinkin’ shampaginee water 
an’ sleepin’ in an ice-box! Sech carryin’ 
ons for the son of a deacon, an’ a pillar 
of the church. By gloriana! This want 
be any prodigal a-returnin’ by hisself, 
I'll go arter him into Sodom an’ Gemor- 
rah,” and he dashed into the house scat- 
tering wreck and destruction in his path. 

Two hours later, Deacon Peter Ner- 
ney took the night express for the East. 


Lak 


It is a bright warm day in the latter 
part of June. The seniors on the campus 
at Brown have planted the ivy and smok- 
ed the farewell pipe. All is joy and 
peace this class day. The four long 
years of toil have been rewarded with 
the coveted sheepskin, and Life’s battle 
is on. 

Away out in the Kansas wheat belt a 
solitary youth is sitting on the seat of a 
reaping machine. His thoughts are far 
away beneath the elms and gray walls of 
Brown. The whizz of the machine 
changes into the rolling cheers of his 
college mates. Again he is sitting on 
the library steps singing in the twilight, 
“Good-bye, old Brown,’ he murmurs. 
“Good-bye, boys, Dad’s got a grip on 
the lever now.” 

A BLACKFOOT. 


Kaseball. 
ROCHESTER 5, VERMONT IO. 


May 6, the Varsity defeated Univer- 
sity of Rochester by a score of 10-5. 
Campbell, who was on the slab for Ver- 
mont, was wild and, at times, ineffective. 
Washburn, for the visitors, was hit for 
16 with a total of 29 bases. 

In the third inning an error and a 
home run by Campbell gave Vermont the 
lead. In the fifth, five hits and an error 
netted four runs and clinched the game. 
Three of Rochester’s runs were due to 
a base on balls and three hits in the 
ninth. The only feature was the terrific 
batting of the Varsity. 

The tabulated score. 
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ROCHESTER. 

, abrbhpoae 
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Harned runs, Vermont 6; Rochester 4; 
home runs, Campbell 2, Peck; three base 
hit, Woodward; two base hits, Wolcott, 
Reid, Washburn, Tobin. Struck out by 
Campbeli 11; by Washburn 1. Double 
play, Orton, Williams and Tobin. Umpire, 
Brett. 


ROCHESTER 6, VERMONT IO. 


' The second game with Rochester was 
much like the first. Whitney did good 
work for Vermont until the seventh 
when four successive hits netted as many 
runs. In the eighth he was replaced by 
Peck, off from whom not a hit was se- 
cured. The Varsity met Rollins for 13 


safeties. ‘he game was slow and feat- 
ureless. 
The score: 
| VERMONT. 
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Earned runs, Vermont 4, Rochester 4; 
home run, Williams; stolen bases, Camp- 
bell, Orton, Tobin (2), Wolcott, Pultz, Sul- 


livan, Reid; first base on balls, off Rol- 
lins 3, off Peck 1, off Whitney i; struck 
cut, by Rollins 3, by Whitney 6, by Peck 
1; hit by pitched ball, Barlow, White; 
time, 1 hour, 30 minutes; umpire, Brett; 
scorer, Marble. 


Horny Cross 9, VERMONT 4. 


Wednesday, May 11, the Varsity suf- 
fered its first defeat of the season at the 
hands of Holy Cross. It was Davis 
against Spring and the Massachusetts 
boy had all the better of the argument. 
Davis was evidently not in form. He 
was replaced by Campbell in the sixth, 
who allowed the visitors three hits and 
one run. 

The Varsity went to bat first. Wood- 
ward reached first on an error and then, 
with one down, Campbell placed the 
sphere on the Winooski side of the fence 
for a home run. With two runs for a 
starter, things looked bright for Ver- 
mont. 

In the second, after the Varsity had 
been retired, Holy Cross tied the score 
on singles by Flynn, McKeon and 
Spring. But the Varsity soon regained 
the lead. In the third, Woodard again 
reached first on an error and Campbell 
duplicated his former feat. ‘Two singles 
gave Holy Cross one tally in their half 
and Vermont lead 4-3. 

Thus the score remained until the 
fatal fifth. Holy Cross added four sin- 
gles to an error and when the Varsity 
awoke five runs had crossed the plate, 
and the game was lost. Off Campbell, 
who then went into the box, but one run, 
due to an error, was scored. 

Vermont lost because she was out- 
batted, Campbell and Peck alone seemed 
able to find the ball, while all of the vis- 
itors connected at least once. 

The score: 


VERMONT. 
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HOLY CROSS. 
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Earned runs, Vermont 2, Holy Cross 


5; home runs, Campbell 2; stolen bases, 
Skelly, Stankard, Flynn, McKeon; struck 
out, by Davis 6, by Campbell 2, by Spring 
§; passed ball, Orton 1; umpire, Brown; 
scorer, Marble. 


COLGATE 1, VERMONT 8. 


May 12, the Varsity won easily from 
Colgate. The visitors were unable to 
touch Campbell, getting but three scat- 
tered hits off him. Backus was hit hard 
at opportune times. Both teams played 
a snappy fielding game. ‘The batting of 
Campbell and Orton was terrific, each 
scoring two home runs. Colgate’s only 
score was the result of a muffed fly in 
left. 

The score: 


VERMONT. 
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COLGATE. 
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CotrillL yes becnteeatr scenes SO es ONL 1 ob eat 
Whittaker steed cccasamees: orl al eal es OS 
Merrill st-crre Grates. taaets AO FL pa a3 0 80 
TOO asl Dae enn. pants oe Rca. S00 OF OT Pog 
HAGCdGn Slee sere ee aces oe Sie el 0 70'0 
SUriIN Ser Mere ie atte ies tas eae 208 On ey, (Oia6 
CADE a baCKUus sapcusnceene Se Oe) ead oo Pui) 
FROLAIS tienen seine eiceeaine Tio Motor see 


*Williams out, hit by batted ball, 
Seore by innings:— 


eee web 916 20S 19 
Vermont. sees DES 2 ANNO! a2 O 22299 
Colgate: ee: asaseek OnOUT 0000080 (04 
Earned runs, Vermont 6, Colgate 0; 


home runs, Orton 2, Campbell 2; first 
base on balls, off Campbell 4, off Backus 
3; struck out, by Campbell 19, by Backus 
4; hit by pitched, ball, Woodward 2; time, 
1 hour and 45 minutes; umpire, Johnson; 
scorer, Marble. 


COLGATE 2, VERMONT IT. 

In the second game, Vermont had 
even less work than in the first. Whit- 
ney was very effective, allowing but four 
hits, while Vermont touched Whittaker 
for 13. An error, a base on balls and 
four hits, including a home run by Peck 
in the first inning, placed the Varsity 
well in the lead. ‘Two hits and an error 
in the third gave the visitors their only 
scores. 

Campbell and Brooks batted well and 


‘Runge fielded finely for Colgate. 


The score: 


VERMONT. 
abrbhpoae 
Woodward, 8b.) .:scaen eee 4 2 Os rd toot 
Williams; * 2b!" .325. haves eee AT Nites: 0 
Campbell, -1.£.> eee 23 201 0 
Orton,~ G2 2ts..... so7aseeee eee 40 216 0 0 
Peck, r..f.. igi dane eee 40D 0.07) 
Brooks, cc. 2.4.5. 03een sss eeee 3222 0 0 
Tobin,.,..Lbs,” <5 aeeunie eee Ba 124516: £OUKO 
Barlow,’ 8S. °S.\.ucs ene yeas he Messy Wil Wea 
Whitney, (1p... ahaa scene eee 4/1 1509040 
Totals ~os.teee peace nee 34 1113 27 6 2 
COLGATE. 

abrbhpoae 
Collister, *S.'s, 4eeneueueeeeeeee S OCLs 20 
Runge, | 2D.:22;.. Seen 4.10 VV S ead 
Cotrell, 38D:%, .sc cee 21 Ori Oe 
Backus; C.:f.> see ee eee 4) Oat 
Merril, CG... Schacter AO OM 
Root, “Lb.\. ews cemek cone ot 0 SOCE oer 
Haddon, 1. f.: .csnesanee nee 2-0-0592 02.0 
Stringer, r. £2 Fico ce cs seeiectecee a ane 
Whittaker, 4p.5 Joc. nceteeeeaeee 230) BLO au 
Totals csis ss +.) eee eee 29.2 42716 3 

Score by innings:— 

1,2 3) 4 596 sa seo 

Wermont’ 2. oueees 41 0° 2.389040 50-12 
Coleatew f..4 5 es 0002000 0 0—2 


Earned runs, Vermont 3; Colgate 1; 
home runs, Peck, Campbell; struck. out 
by Whitney 16; by Whittaker 3; base on 
balls off Whitney 1; off Whittaker §&. 
Umpire, Cloudman. 


Tennis. 


The spring tournament is being slowly 
played off. ‘Those who have reached the 
second and third rounds without defeat 
are: Pease, ’07, Ross, Med. ’o4, W. W. 
Gilbert, ’04, Leach, ’04, Sault, *o05, and 
Fuller, ’o6. 

Two men will be sent to the New Eng- 
land Intercollegiate Championship ‘Tour- 
nament at Longwood, Mass., which be- 
gins May 23. Probably Hutchinson, 
Med. ’o5, and Fuller, ’06, will be the 
men sent to represent Vermont. 
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A tournament has been arranged with 
Bowdoin to be played on the home courts 
during the week beginning May 30. The 
Dartmouth tournament, which was to 
have been played here, has been cancelled 
by Dartmouth on account of lack of 
funds. ‘The directors of the association 
are trying hard to arrange two other 
tournaments and will probably meet with 
success. 


Crack. 


The Varsity track team left for Wor- 
cester, Mass., last ‘Thursday noon to 
compete in the annual New England In- 
tercollegiate Track Meet, which was held 
at Worcester Oval yesterday and to-day. 
The following men were taken: J. J. 
Ross ’04, 100 and 220 yard dash; R. F. 
Patterson ’o4, and A. L. Williams ‘04, 
440 and 880 yard run; H. C. Pettengill 
06, one and two mile run; Ek. H. Mer- 
rihew 706, one mile and 880 yard run. | 

Manager Clement, Trainer Cloudman 
and A. E.. Pope 04 accompanied the team. 
A: full account of the meet will be pub- 
lished in the next issue of the Cynic, 


Che Centennial Ariel. 


We welcome the appearance of the 
Ariel with genuine pleasure and _ heartt- 
ness. This, the eighteenth volume, is 
dedicated to the Hon. R. D. Benedict of 
the class of 1848. It is attractively 
bound in the brown and gold of ’o5, and 
it is well illustrated. Further, it seems 
to us, as we look through the copy lying 
before us, that the editors have gotten 
out a book which is free from the first 
defect of most college annuals, in that it 
appeals, by the nature of its contents, 
not alone to the undergraduate, but to 
the alumnus as well. 

“One Hundred Years of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont,’ by President Buck- 
ham; “A Hundred Years Ago,” by Prof. 
Goodrich; “Apples of Gold,’ by Dr, 
Tupper; Mr. Dooley on the “Burning of 
the Medical College;”’ “History of the 
University,’ and a “Sketch of Gen. Ira 


_ Allen,’ and the cuts 


of twenty well- 
known living alumni with a short sketch 
of each, make the 1905 Ariel of interest 
and of value to every graduate or stu- 
dent of Vermont. 

The editorial board is as follows: 

Editor-in-Chief—F red Bonar Wright. 

Business Manager—George William 
Tume. 

Assistant Business Manager—Thomas 
Riley Barrett. 

Associate E,ditors—Clyde Hilton, Ma- 
bel Louise Southwick, Albert Sherman 
astman. 

Artists—Emma Potter Bean, Clifford 
Ashworth, Hagar. 

Photographer—F rank George Helyar. 

The Ariel is on sale at Shanley’s and 
Bessey’s book-stores at the usual price 
of $1.50. Orders may be left with the 
business manager, G. W. Hume, 34 Mid- 
dle Converse Hall. 


—_— 


Possibility of Developing College 
Boating on Cake Champlain. 


To the Editor of the Free Press :@ 

In your editorial in this morning’s 
paper entitled, “Base Ball at the Univer- 
sity,’ you say: “We cannot hope to com- 
pete with larger universities in boating, 
as yet, for while we have a body of 
water unsurpassed for sport, we have 
neither the wealth necessary for the sup- 
port of a navy nor the large student body 
from which to select a sufficient number 
of men of proper physical development 
for oarsmen.” 

Allow me to say, and I have for many 
years been familiar with college boating, 
that neither a great amount of money 
nor a large student body is absolutely 
necessary to the existence of a creditable 
navy. I have often wondered why the 
University of Vermont did not go into 
boating. You have men good enough— 
plenty of them. I see them on the street 
every day. Boats good enough for 
coaching and practice purposes can be 
had at very moderate figures from the 
large universities. Yale will practically 
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give away her old boats if she thinks 
they are going to a place where they 
will be well used in the interest of true 
sport, and there are many men of suffi- 
cient experience who would be glad to do 
coaching for little or nothing. 

All that is really necessary is to make 
a start. Great success and the evolution 
of championship games could not be ex- 
pected immediately, but those should not 
be the prime object in college boating. 
The first idea should be the physical good 
that will be done to those who partici- 
pate, and the other matters will follow 
if sufficient hard work is done and suf- 
ficient enthusiasm developed. 

The best Yale oarsmen have in a great 
majority of cases been developed from 
just the class of men who constitute the 
student body here—men_ without  pre- 
vious experience but with strong phy- 
siques, developed by an open air and 
farm life. ; 

You have everything here that is nec- 
essary for good boating except the initia- 
tive. 

If anyone in the university should care 
to consult me I should be more than glad 
to give him the benefit of more than 30 
years of intimate acquaintance with the 
subject. 

Yours truly, 
Horace H. 
May 12, 1904. 


CHITTENDEN. 


Locals. 
Chatfield ’05, is slowly recovering 
from pneumonia at the hospital. 


The engagement is announced of Prof. 
Elbridge C. Jacobs and Miss Mabel Nel- 
son ’99. 

Professor Jou. etiis os at ‘pt: Louis 
for ten days in the interest of Vermont’s 
exhibit at the Exposition. 


At a college meeting on May trith a 
tax of $1.00 on every student was voted 
for the support of track athletics. 


The baseball team started Wednesday 
for the New York trip, comprising 
games with Union, Syracuse and Rens- 
selaer. 


The members of the senior class in 
caps and gowns had _ the class picture 
taken on the library steps Thursday 
morning, May 12th. 


Charles H. Pierce ’o4, has secured a 
position in Massachusetts, and has gone 
to accept it. Pierce was a ciose student 
in the civil engineering course and will 
prove a valuable man in his profession. 


The senior civil engineers had a group 
picture taken on Saturday, May 14th. 
Mr. Johnson, the janitor and engineer of 
the mechanical building, sat with the 
boys, for no picture of engineering stu- 
dents would be complete without him. 


The evening after the Holy Cross 
game the baseball team attended the 
“Wizard of Oz’ at the expense of Mr. H. 
W. Varnum, the manager’s father. When 
a team is discouraged over a defeat a 
thing of that kind means a great deal to 
them. 


The freshmen baseball squad has been 
cut down to the following men: Covey, 
Fitzgerald, Fuller, Garey, Grow, Guptil, 
Ingalls, McGinnis, Morrisseau, Owens, 
Pattridge, Pease, Pike; Miguiiusce, 
Woodward, Wright and R. B. Barlow, 
Capt. The first class game will be play- . 
ed next week. 


The Debating club held the last meet- 
ing of the year May 11th. Perkins ’o5, 
was elected president for the first half of 
next year. Mr. Walsh, Mr. Wheeler 
and Mr. Perry, who debated Bates on 
May 5th, were present and gave an ac- 
count of their trip and the debate. They 
also gave the club the results of their 
experience and some good advice regard- 
ing what we should do next year. _ 


Harvey EF. Norwood ’o5, has now the 
strength record for men in college. His 


total strength is 1,042.8 kilos, distributed 
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as follows: Lungs 26, back 260, legs 
490, upper arms 141.8, forearms 125. 
F. W. Chamberlain ’04, and J. J. Ross 
04, have the next best marks with 1,024 
and 1,009. It would not be surprising if 
someone should break the record held by 
L. E. Grout ’o02, of 1,084 kilos, before 
the close of the year. Each year ought 
to see the standard raised. 


Gifts to Cibrary. 


A portrait of the late Senator Justin 
S. Morrill has been hung in the library. 
It was painted by Miss Mills of this city 
and was paid for by subscription of 
friends of the University. It is a very 
fine piece of work and will well repay a 
visit to the library. A large picture of 
Darwin P. Kingslev ’81, has also been 
presented and hangs in the library. Mr. 
Kingsley is to be the centennial orator at 
the exercises at commencement. 


Alumni Notes. 


29. William P. Pierson of Owega, 
Ill., who is now the oldest living grad- 
uate of the University, has recently writ- 
ten a very instructive book entitled, 
“How to Promote Health from Youth 
to Old Age.” As Mr. Pierson is now 
a nonogenarian he is in a position to 
know from experience the matters of 
which he writes—a fact which gives add- 
ed value to his words. 


742. Hon. John A. Kasson of Wash- 
ington, D. C., is in very poor health, but 
hopes to be here at the Centennial ex- 
ercises. 


57. Judge Robert N. Hall and wife 
of Montreal sail for England June 26th. 
Judge Hall will spend his entire summer 
vacation abroad. 


71. ‘Thomas W. Huntington, M. D., 
is now the leading surgeon in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


72. George M. Dodge, formerly of 
Burlington, has gained fame by the con- 
struction of the Mt. Tamalpais railway 
in California. This railway, which is 
called the crookedest piece of railroad in 
the world, is about 8% miles long, tak- 
ing this distance to ascend half a mile. 
“The courage, ingenuity, and engineer- 
ing skill involved in this work have given 
Mr. Dodge a high standing among: rail- 
road engineers on the Pacific coast.” 


°76. Horatio Loomis, who has been 
in very poor health, is much better and 
will be here at Commencement. 


78. William M. Catlin of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., has been given the very de- 
sirable position of purchasing agent for 
the Western Division of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad. 


James R. Wheeler ’80, professor of 
Greek in Columbia, and Davis R. Dewey 
"79, professor of Statistics and Econ- 
omics in the Mass. Institute of Tech- 
nology, will deliver addresses on ‘Tues- 
day of the Centennial week. Prof. John 
Dewey ’79, head of the department of 
philosophy of Chicago University, and 
recently appointed to the chair of phil- 
osophy in Columbia University, will not 
be able to be present at the exercises, 
but will contribute a paper. 


99. Lieut. Wait C. Johnson, 26th 
Inf. U. S. A., has been in town for the 
past week, after having spent four years 
of service in the Philippine Islands. He 
was recently given the appointment as 
commander of a detachment of Philip- 
pino scouts, sent to the St. Louis Fair. 
He has resigned from this position, how- 
ever, and hopes to get a four months’ 
leave of absence so that he can spend the 
summer in Vermont. 


‘o2. ‘The engagement is announced 
of Arthur Sanders Bean to Miss Nina 
Carpenter of Randolph, Vt. 


02. George P. Auld has left town 
for a month’s trip to the St. Louis Ex- 
position. Before returning home he ex- 
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pects to stop at Chicago, New York and 
Boston. 


Ex-’05. Oliver H. Presbrey, who has 
been attending the New York College 
of Dentistry, is in town for his summer 
vacation. 


On April 25th, 1904, a meeting of al- 
umni and friends of the University of 
Vermont was held at California Hotel, 
San Francisco. Much U. V. M. spirit 
was shown and many interesting speeches 
were made. ‘Those present were as fol- 
lows: G. G. Benedict ’47, of Burlington ; 
Dr. W. F. McNutt, Med. ’62, of San 
Francisco; EF. H. Rixford ’64, of San 
Francisco; Warren H. Landon ’74, of 
San, Rafael, Cal.; Carl W. Fisher, ex- 
’96,. of San Mateo, Cal.; Lemuel P. 
Adams /G7,;+014 Oakland;; Cal.;\ A. As 
Webber ’65, of Oakland; Henry E. 
Jewett of Berkeley, Cal.; John Wright 
Buckham ’85, of Berkeley; George A. 
Gates (Dart. °73), of Claremont;  D. 
Gilbert ‘Dexter of San Francisco; A. W. 
Scott of San Francisco; Dr. Thomas W. 
Huntington ’71, (toastmaster) of San 
Francisco, and’ Robert H. Fleming ’62, 
of Chicago. 


College World. 


A bequest of $25,000 has been made 
to Harvard University by the late Sam- 
uel Hoar of Concord, Mass. 


The faculty of Princeton has an- 
nounced that Princeton has no intention 
of abolishing honor nten as Yale and 
Harvard have done. 


The Chinese Yale Alumni Association, 
recently organized at Shanghai, has voted 
to send a petition to President Roosevelt 
against the United States laws bearing 
on Chinese students. 


A gift of $11,000 has been made to 
Amherst for a lectureship in history and 
the political and social sciences, to be 
known as the Henry Ward Beecher Me- 
morial Lectureship. 


Mills College at Oakland, Cal., has just 
dedicated a bell tower costing $10,000, 
designed in the style of the old Spanish 
mission architecture. ‘This is the only 
college bell tower in the country. 


A plan has been suggested to unite the 
Columbian, American and National Uni- 
versities of the District of Columbia, to 
form the nucleus of a great National Uni- 
versity at the Capitol City. 


The faculty of Iowa State College at 
Ames has recently withdrawn the regu- 
lation barring the organization of fra- 
ternities which has hitherto been in force. 
Hereafter locals will be permitted to af- 
filiate with national organizations, 


Students of the University of Mis- 
sour1 have circulated a petition that for- 
eigners be excluded from the men’s dor- 
mitory. ‘This petition was occasioned by 
the announcement that several Egyptian 
students were to enter the university next 
year. 


When it was recently proposed at 
Brown University to abolish the chapel 
choir, the undergraduates immediately 
took the matter up. They declared that 
the choir lends an element of dignity and 
beauty to the chapel exercises such as no 
other one feature could do. 


It has been proposed by Columbia that 
she send a basketball team to the exposi- 
tion at St. Louis, where as champion of 
the East she will meet the team of the 
University of Minnesota, the champions 
of the West. 


The committee having charge of the 
athletics in Northwestern University 
have decided to give up the football game 
which it has been a custom to have. on 
each Thanksgiving. This action was 
taken out of regard for the day itself and 
its more fitting observance, 


Owing to the strictness of the present 
“cut”? regulations, the students at the 
University of Minnesota law school have 
threatened to go in a body to the Michi- 
gan law school. | 
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Changes in Football Rules. 


The Intercollegiate Football Rules 
Committee at a recent meeting in Phila- 
delphia discussed and took final action 
on several important changes in the rules 
governing the game. | 

It decided that six men must be on the 
line of scrimmage at all times. Four 
men besides the quarter-back may be 
played behind the line in any part of the 
field, but one of these men must play 
outside either end of the line. 

The value of the drop-kick and place 
goal was changed from five points to 
four. The quarter-back may carry the 
ball at any part of the field, provided he 
runs five yards to either side of the snap- 
per-back. 

All distance penalties are cut down 
from 20 yards to 5 and 15 yards. When 
a fair catch is interfered with the side 
offended may have the choice of 15 yards 
and put the ball in play by scrimmage, 
or five yards and take a freekick. 

The referee will use a whistle as usual 
for his signalling, but the umpire will use 
a bell, horn or some other instrument so 
that the two signals may be discriminated 
between by the players and spectators. 

When the ball is brought out after a 
safety or touch back and kicked out of 
bounds twice, the opponents then get the 
ball for a scrimmage on the 35-yard line. 
The 25-yard line was specified in last 
year’s rules. On a punt-out for a trial 
at goal after a touch back the players 
must stand 15 feet from the man kicking, 
instead of to feet, as heretofore. 

Several other minor changes were 
made, but these were the most important 
ones. Bnav Vi. 


Exchanges. 


We always turn with pleasure to the 
reading of the Holy Cross Purple. It is 
one of the very best of our exchanges, 
and may always be counted on as con- 
taining several well-written stories. 


‘He sent his boy to college, 
For money he did not lack; 

Dad spent ten thousand dollars 
And got a quarter-back.” 


“Don’t you think I have rather nobby 
shoulders?” 

“Yes, but cheer up; you tailor can fit 
it so the knobs will be less obvious.” 


We are glad to note the presence of 
the University of California Occident 
among our exchanges from week to 
week, 


St. Peter—‘Where are you from?” 
Applicant—“From the U. V. M.” 
St. P.—“Do you take the Cynrc?” 
A.—“No (i 


Sst. P.— i 


The world is old, yet likes to laugh, 
New jokes are hard to find; 

A whole new editorial staff 
Can’t tickle every mind. 


So if you meet some ancient joke 
Decked out in modern guise, 

Don’t frown and call the thing a poke— 
Just laugh—don’t be too wise. 


Cc. P. BUSKIRK 


Jeweler and 
Silversmith 


Successor to 


Mm, Wi, Foams & Co. Burlington, Vt. 


BASE-BALL GOODS. 
Spaulding Bros. Reach and D.& M. goods, 


Largest assortment in Vermont. Wholesale 


prices to Clubs. 
: SMITH BROS. 
Sporting Goods Store. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WE SELL «++ 


CoLLEGESTUDENTS 


THEIR BOOKS 


ea eae 


LOwesST WHOLESALE RATES. 


OUR PRICES ON 


School andCollege Supplies 


are the lowest in the State. 


HOBART J. SHANLEY & CO., 
Formerly Whitney & Shanley, 


fluntington Block, -- BURLINGTON, VT. 


PHEVOLD BEE HIVE. 
hugs and 


Lace Curtains. 


NEW DEPARTMENT NOW OPEN. 
The Largest Stock. — —The Lowest Prices 


— 


Union Thelsica Seminary 


700 Park Avenue, New York. 


Fully equipped for scholarly and practical 
work, in the midst of the 


CHRISTIAN ENTERPRISES 


of a great city, in close academie relations 
with 
COLUMBIA and 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITIES, 


offers opportunities for the degrees of B. D., 
A. M., and Ph. ie 


OPEN ON EQUAL TERMS 


to students of all Christian bodies. 


SIXTY-NINTH YEAR 


begins September 28th, 1904. 
Address the President of the Faculty, the 


Rev. CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, DD.. 


Salls’ Exchange. 


We Buy and Sell Everything. 


FOOT OF CHURCH STREET. 
—-BOOKS A SPECIAL TY.— 


REPEATING RIFLES 


No matter what your ideas or preferences 
are about a rifle, some one of eight differ- 
ent Winchester models will surely suit 


you. 


Winchester Rifles are made in all 


calibers, styles and weights; and which- 
ever model you select, you can count on 
its being well made and finished, reliable 


in action and a strong, accurate shooter. 


FREE Send your name and address on a postal 
card for our 164 page illustrated catalogue. 


i WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Editorials. 


The Worcester meet and Longwood 
Tournament are over and Vermont failed 


to win a point in either. We know, how- 
ever, that our representatives on the track 
and court played to win as hard as they 


knew how, so let us not grumble at the 
result, but try to discover what can be 
done next year to make our team winners. 
The trouble with both the track and ten- 
nis men is very evident, they lacked prac- 
tice and endurance. How can track men 
expect to win points at Worcester when 
they have trained only half as long and 
as hard as the men on most of the other 
college teams? How can our tennis rep- 
resentatives hope to be in at the finish 
down at Longwood when they have only 
a few weeks practice on the courts? 
Patterson in the 880 yard run at Wor- 
cester took the lead and held it till the last 
lap. Then the race became a test of en- 
durance and Patterson was passed. 
Hutchinson at Longwood won from his 
first opponent and started well with his 
second, but in the third set the hard prac- 
tice and consequent endurance of the 
other man asserted itself and Hutchinson 
was defeated. 
We shall 


moralizing; the lesson of the two contests 


not waste time and space 
is very evident. Miore men must come 
out and try for the track team and must 
train conscientiously if we ever expect to 
win points at Worcester and our tennis 
team must be chosen earlier and must put 
in more practice or our Longwood score 
will always remain the same. 


Although the Cynic does not believe 
in turning editorials into advertisements, 
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yet a gentle reminder of a few important 
matters we do not deem to be out of place. 
In the midst of the glare of the Centen- 
nial Celebration, we must not gain the 
impression that the present Senior Class, 
the one hundredth to be graduated, is by 
any means the last. Rather it is just 
the beginning. Vermont should start 
upon the second century of her career 
with an entering class of record-breaking 
size. ‘To obtain this the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the students alone is necessary. 
All of us know men in the present senior 
classes of the high schools and academies 
of the east who are certain to go some- 
where to college or who would go with 
very little coaching. It is up to us to do 
this coaching and have these men enter 
here. Vermont has many advantages 
not possessed by other colleges. Her 
Engineering and Chemistry Departments 
are of the best; her course in Arts is 
equalled by those of the largest colleges 
only; and her Medical Department is one 
of the best in the Union. All of us know 
this to be so. Don’t keep all the good 
things to ourselves. Pass them around 
so others can know of them, too. The 
scholarship of our University, our track, 
baseball, football, tennis and debating 
teams are demanding new recruits. Let 
us help wherever we can to satisfy these 
demands. 


Keep off the grass. We all want our 
beautiful surroundings on the hill to look 
their very best at the Centennial Celebra- 
tion, so think twice before you take a 
short cut across the Green and allow that 
chord of bare earth across the circle of 


grass which surrounds old Lafayette to 
turn green again. Start a little earlier— 
remember that “the longest way round is, 
@tGi 


Centennial Endowment Fund. 


The various sub-committees are hard 
at work these last few weeks before Com- 
mencement so that every Alumnus in 
their vicinity may be interviewed and 
given an opportunity to make his pledge 
to the fund. The responses during the 
last two or three weeks have been very 
gratifying, especially from the younger 
Alumni. 

A dozen or more of the Chicago Alum- 
ni had an informal meeting about two 
weeks ago, at which a generous beginning 
was made towards a Chicago or L[llinois 
contribution. The Chicago sub-commit- 
tee has recently elected Merton C. Rob- 
bins ’98, as chairman, and, although Mr. 
Robbins is a very busy man, he is sure to 
find time for this important work. 

Some of the classes have decided to 
raise a sum of money from the various 
members and turn it in as a class con- 
tribution. 

Two members of sub-committees were 
in Burlington this last week and confer- 
red with Professor Howes, the secretary, 
—Mr. Ralph L. Hayes ’86, of Philadel- 
phia, and Dr. Tenney H. Wheatley ’93, 
of Brooklyn. 

A meeting of the Centennial Commit- — 
tee of the Associate Alumni—the com- 
mittee that has the general management 
of the Centennial Endowment Fund 
movement—was held in New York, 
Wednesday, June 1, at the office of Mr. 
Darwin P. Kingsley. A report was made 
of the work thus far done and plans were 
adopted for the work of the next few 
weeks. 


Beloit College has a rule that no stu- 
dent shall marry while attending college. 
One of this year’s seniors was married 
during the summer vacation, and will not 
be permitted to finish his course. 
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Baseball. 


UNION 2, VERMONT IO. 


Vermont easily defeated Unionat Sche- 
nectady May 19, in a five inning game by 
a score of 10-2. The Varsity met the ball 
hard and clean. Whitney pitched well 
after the first inning. 

Union made their only tallies in the 
first on two hits and an error. The Var- 
sity commenced scoring in the third. 
Rain cut short the game at the end of 
the fifth. 

The score: | 


VERMONT. 
abrbhpoae 
VN eA TI, DIDS: hes icc ns cies ¥s ee i a AYA a 
SVMINA ITP R ODL cA ccca ccc ccces cose Biraie le Osi. 0 
WAITING AED do hs ote oe. crs.010 0 010 6 ea one ae On O 
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Re £a5 0G fe nce ps ea nese » Svinte. O° 1 
Je 8S soy A ee tee Olea: Os, 1: 
ASIA YOME GS Seis cc ovis c's s sie ce sicic sae Aeolete OF 0 6 
ISRCIOWMIRSA acleetaase cedececceaees ele) O28 1 
NER IANT OMNIA pra 8,s0ce's Vin die'ee oo ses Dla OF 2, 0 
PLAN Plate Gil acistis, yoce es so aos 28101015 8 4 
UNION 

MISTI ORs Tae Tails ctioc as sie assccee omele On OF 11 
MeO T seen. on cn cane cle coces ry SURE RY TA AD 
Ree Eee eee tec cs.cls ole coos coon GL On Oe 2 
Legg halle?) VAC 335 Siege eee 2 Om termes 0 
Ve bei Sl ela ade eis 0s Ae eter ot LO 
EUR prep} Ti ok Se YR ou.03 1) .49:02-0 
eA MEER aie at's’ xia.'aics\c'e-0 6.5 0 0b. oO 0. 002.0 
TT Sic) a a eee Ce Le Lae OO 
MAAR EASES Sat ice sc vc c'c cc ess e's Yee AV Pie B54 WAL 
JOP COIS) Aen eee aS St ee PAs Pant (ad hy AY 83 

Score by innings:— 

ee oe. 40 b 

0 SOI 2 2s 00 3 38 4—10 
UL yn 2 a oe 200002 


SYRACUSE 6, VERMONT 2. 


Vermont met its second defeat at Syra- 
cuse, 6-2, May 20. The Varsity put up a 
good fielding game, but were outbatted, 
Syracuse secured eight hits, while Ver- 
mont could get but two off the Syracuse 
south-paw. 

The scoring began early. Woodward 
and Williams were given bases on balls. 
Campbell went out, short to first, Wood- 
ward taking third. Orton was hit and 
then Woodward scored on Peck’s out. 
Brooks walked, filling the bases, but 
Tobin fanned. 

Syracuse did one better. With one 
down, Monaghan walked. Baker singled 


and Curtis walked after Wilbur had gone 
out to first. Rutherford doubled, scor- 
ing Monaghan and Baker. Ward ended 
the inning by striking out. 

In the second and third both teams 
went out in order. Curtis opened the 
fourth with a single, stole second and was 
caught trying to make third. 

Syracuse won the game in the sixth. 
Wilbur, Rutherford and Ward singled. 
Pendergast was safe on Tobin’s muff and 
Wilbur scored. Hannon cleared the bases 
with a hit. Burrell and Monaghan went 
out. 

With one down in the eighth, hits by 
Woodward and Campbell scored the Var- 
sity; last run. 

The game was fast and interesting, the 
fielding on both sides being remarkably 
clean and, at times, brilliant. 


The score: 
VERMONT 
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Score by innings:— 
1 

IMGELTION EL. coves. es i 
RPA CUSG: oh eka cores 2 
Earned runs, Vermont 1, Syracuse 2; 
base hit, Rutherford; struck out by Camp- 
bell 5, by Hannon 2; base on balls off 
Campbell 2, off Hannecn 4; umpire, Sutton. 


VERMONT Q, R. P. I. 2. 


Vermont closed the New York trip with 
an easy victory over Rensselaer May 21. 
Pitcher Peck had a picnic with the Poly- 
technic boys. But 21 men faced him in 
the first seven innings. In the eighth it 
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began to rain and R. P. I. scored twice 
in the last two innings. Vermont bunch- 
ed her hits in the second and fourth. The 
score by innings: 

Score by innings:— 


Earned runs, Vermont 4, R. P. Res 
struck out by Peck 11, by Steele 1, by 
Magee 3; base on balls off Peck iF off 
Steele 2, off Magee 2; three base hit, 
Magee. 


Norwicu UNIVERSITY 0, VERMONT II. 


May 23, a crippled Varsity presented 
its usual series of goose-eggs to Norwich. 
Barlow and Williams alone held down 
their usual positions. On account of a 
bad hand Captain Orton played right 
field, Woodward filling his place very 
creditably. 

Pitcher Colombe was the only one of 
the visitors to connect safely with the ball. 
In the third inning he doubled to left, and 
stole third, but the next two batters fan- 
ned. ‘This was the only time a Norwich 
man got beyond second. 

The Varsity batted hard at all stages 
of the game, finding little trouble with 
either Colombe or Wilson. 

Gerrish contributed a pretty catch back 
of third. Watson played well for the vis- 
itors. 

The score: 


NORWICH. 
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Score by Innings:— 
1 2° 304 F606 ieee 
ORTON Gun memetes sacra 1°0 0 °3-3 0 sane 


Two-base hits, Woddward, Colombe, 
Davis; three-base hit, Woodward; home 
run, Peck; stolen bases, Woodward, Will- 
iams, Campbell, Orton; first base on balls, 
off Colombe 3, off Wilson 1, off Campbell 
1; struck out, by Davis 4, by Campbell 
5, by Colombe 5, by Wilson 1; double play, 
Martin to Wilson; passed balls, Chase 
4; hit by pitched ball, Orton, Woodward; 
time, 2 hours; umpire, Dr. Courtney; 
scorer, Denny. 


MANHATTAN 2, VERMONT O. 


Friday, May 27, Vermont went down 
before Manhattan in one of the prettiest 
games every played at Athletic Park. It 
was a pitcher’s battle and Campbell had 
slightly the better of the argument. For 
seven innings not a run crossed the plate. 
In the last half of the eighth, Zimmerman 
reached first on an error by Barlow and 
stole second. Krebs singled and Zim- 
merman scored, Krebs taking second on 


the play. He took third on O’Brien’s out, 


scored on O’Hara’s sacrifice. "This was 
the only scoring of the game. 
Vermont went first to bat. With two 


down, Campbell hit to center for three 
bases, but Orton flied out. O’Hara 
reached first on an error by third. The 
next three men went out in order. 

Neither team had a chance to score 
again until the seventh. With one down, 
Brooks singled. Whitney flied to left 
and Barlow sent a weak grounder to Cot- 
ter. For the visitors, Mullins started the 
inning with a single. Duff pleased the 
crowd by striking out. Cotter reached 
first on an error and things looked bad 
for Vermont, with men on second and 
third and only one down. Boucher 
fanned and then with two strikes on Zim- 
merman Mullins was caught trying to 
steal home. 

After Vermont had been retired in the 
eighth, Manhattan won the game as de- 
scribed above. 

The features of the game were a catch 
by Brooks in center and the fine box-work 
of Campbell, who fanned twelve of the 
heavy hitting New Yorkers and allowed 
them but three hits. 

The score: 3 SM 
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VERMONT. 
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Score by innings:— 

eee oc a Or G0 e139 

Manhattan “.....5. 0 0 0 0-0 0 0 2 -*—2 


Three-base hit, Campbell; first base on 
balls, off O’Brien 2; struck out by Camp- 
bell 12, by O’Brien 10; time, 1:50; umpire, 
Dr. Courtney; scorer, Marble. 


MANHATTAN 4, VERMONT 2. 


The second Manhattan game, although 
a defeat, was most satisfactory to Ver- 
mont. Whitney, for Vermont, pitched a 
game which stamps him as an artist of no 
mean ability. A questionable decision in 
the third alone lost him the game. He 
was strongest with men on_ bases and 
time and again retired the side when a 
single would have meant runs. Vermont’s 
infield work was perfect. Not a ball got 
away from them, Campbell alone ac- 
cepting eleven chances in faultless style. 

Vermont started scoring in the first 
“With one out, Williams singled and 
Campbell put the ball over the center field 
fence for four bases. Peck and Chap- 
man followed with singles, but Brooks 
retired. the side. 

Manhattan evened up matters in the 
third. O’Hara singled, Catterson fanned, 
Mullins went out, short to first. Duff 
banged the ball at Whitney. He knock- 
ed it down and got the ball to first ahead 
of his man. But Duff was called safe, 
because, as the umpire said, in reaching 
for the ball, Peck’s foot had slipped off 
the bag. O’Hara scored and Duff fol- 
lowed a minute later on Cotter’s hit. 


Manhattan scored two more in the 
seventh. Catterson was hit and forced 
to second by Mullins. Duff was out and 
Cotter walked. Then Zimmerman drove 
in two scores with a_ three-bagger. 
Boucher ended the inning. 

Both sides went out in order in the re- 
maining innings. 


The score: 
VERMONT. 
abrbhthpoae 
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Score by innings:— 
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Earned runs, Vermont 2, Manhattan 3; 
three base hit, Zimmerman; home run, 
Campbell; stolen bases, Manhattan 8, 
Vermont 3; first base on balls, off Whit- 
ney 5, off McPhillips 3; struck out, by 
Whitney 6, by McPhillips 7; wild pitch, 
Whitney; hit by pitched ball Catterson; 
time 1 hour and 50 minutes; umpire, Dr. 
Courtney; scorer, Marble. 


HARVARD 2D 5, VERMONT 13. 


The Memorial Day game brought out 
a batting matinee with Vermont taking 
the big end of the work. Twenty with a 
total of twenty-six was the best that the 
Varsity could do off Castle. ‘The only 
wonder is that the score was as small as 
it was. 

A base on balls gave the visitors a run 
in the first and an error added another in 
the second. In the third five successive 
hits gave the Varsity as many runs. Af- 
ter this the game was never in doubt. 

The visitors scored twice in the seventh 
on two hits and an error and again in the 
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ninth. Vermont scored once in nearly 
every inning and ended by batting in five 
runs in the ninth. 

The largest crowd of the season watch- 
ed the picnic. 

The score: 


VERMONT. 

abrbhtb poae 
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HARVARD SECOND. 
abr bhtbpoae 
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Score by innings:— 


Weaiaeaieeha VP Aoocso soe 
Harvard. 2nd e.c6 

Earned runs, Vermont 6, Harvard 2; 
two-base hits, Peck, Whitney 2, Wood- 
ward, Chapman, Tobin; stolen bases, Ver- 
mont 8, Harvard 4; first base on balls, by 
Peck 2; struck out, by Peck 7, by Castle 
4: wild pitch, Peck; time, lh. 45.; umpire, 
Dr. Courtney; scorer, Marble. 
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VERMONT 3, CUBAN GIANTS IO. 


The Varsity went down before the 
Cuban Giants in a one-sided game Tues- 
day. The Varsity play was slow and 
lifeless, while the visitors were full of 
vigor. ‘They batted hard and consistent- 
ly, finding Whitney and Chapman for 
18 hits. The best Vermont could do was 
five, one of them a home run by Peck. 
In the seventh, Whitney gave way to 
Chapman. Gerrish made a sensational 
one-handed stop of a swift grounder. 

The score: 


Score by innings:— 
1 


Cos > 6.4 88 
Cuban Giants ..3090128 2 0 2 0-10 
Vermont 2... canes. Ot soo 1.0.0 0 38 


Hits, Cuban Giants 18, Vermont 5; errors, 
Cuban Giants 4, Vermont 4; batteries, 
Whitney, Chapman, and Woodward; Nel- 
son and Garrias; umpire, Courtney. 


CuBAN GIANTS 13, VERMONT 14. 
(From the Free Press, June 2.) 


Jack Campbell’s terrific batting and 
superb pitching, when he relieved Chap- 
man at the end of the fifth inning, won 
the game for Vermont yesterday after- 
noon at Athletic Park against no less a 
team than the famous Cuban Giants. At 
the beginning of the sixth inning the 
score was 12 to 5 in favor of the colored 
gentlemen and to all appearances the 
home team did not have a chance, but in 
the next four innings Vermont made nine 
runs and Campbell, by keeping the four 
hits made off him well scattered, held. 
the Giants down to one. The result was 
in doubt until the last man was out, but 
when it was all over the score was 14 to 
13 and the Varsity had won the pluckiest 
uphill fight of the season. 

Out of six times at the bat, Campbell 
made five hits, two home runs, a two- 
bagger and two. singles. These hits 
brought in eight of Vermont’s 14 runs. 
Woodward got into the game in good 
style and follows Campbell with four safe 
ones, a home run, a two-bagger and two 
singles. Warrick, who was in the box 
for the Cubans, was no puzzle to the Ver- 
mont batsmen. He struck out two men, 
one more than Nelson did the day before, 
but when the ball was banged his fielders 
could not get in front of it. Eighteen hits 
with a total of 30 bases were made off his 
delivery. ‘The Giants made 12 hits good 
for 15 bases. Chapman shut them out 
in the second and fourth innings, but in 
the first, third and fifth, the runs came 
across the rubber in clusters of Be three 
and five, respectively. 

It was at this point in the game that 
Campbell came in from short and began 
to pitch. For three innings, aided by 
sharp fielding, he passed goose eggs to the 
visitors and all the time the Varsity men 
were smashing the ball good and hard. 
At the beginning of the ninth the score 
was 12 to II against them and the ninth 


proved the great and exciting finale of it 
all. 
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Chapman was out, Sutterfield to Wat- 
kins. Brooks singled. Gerrish drew a 
base on balls. ‘Tobin singled and Brooks 
scored. Gerrish being caught off second 
and run down between the bases. With 
Tobin on second and the score 12 to 12, 
Woodward drove out a two-bagger and 
Vermont was one ahead. Williams bat- 
ted the ball to third and Wallace, instead 
of throwing him out at first and retiring 
the side, made an unsuccessful attempt to 
catch Woodie off second. Campbell made 
his fifth consecutive hit, this time a two- 
bagger, and Woodward came in with the 
14th and winning run. Peck flied to 
short. 

The Cubans came to the bat with a 
lead of two runs against them. Garcias 
was the first man up. He singled over 
second, but was forced a moment later 
by Warrick’s grounder, Gerrish to Wil- 
liams. Warrick got around to third on 
Tobin’s muff of a thrown ball and scored 
on Sutterfield’s hit to right field. Wallace 
flied out to Chapman. With the score 
14 to 13 against them, Nelson tried his 
best to get a hit but Williams retired him 
at first on a cleanly handled grounder. 

The game, abounding as it did, in hits, 
Was a most interesting one to watch. 
Garcias caught excellently and Sutter- 
field’s work at short was again of the 
eilt-edge order. Brooks made another of 
his pretty running catches in center field. 

The tabulated score follows: 
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Two-base hits, Peck, Woodward, Camp- 
bell, Gordon, Galloway and Watkins; 
home runs, Woodward, Campbell 2; first 
base on balls, off Chapman 2, off Camp- 
bell 38, off Warrick 2; struck out, by 
Chapman 3, by Campbell 1, by Warrick 
2; double play, Campbell to Williams to 
Tobin; hit by pitched ball, Galloway; 
umpire, Dr. Courtney. 


Che Worcester Meet. 


The N. FE. I. A. A. meet held at Wor- 
cester, May 21, resulted in a victory for 
Amherst, the third time in three years. 
The Amherst team took six firsts, three 
seconds, two thirds and two and one- 
fourths. The second place was question- 
ed until the very last, Dartmouth finally 
winning out by 28 points to Williams 
2714. Brown took fourth place with 17 
points and M. I. T. was a close fifth with 
16%. New association records were es- 
tablished in the shot-put and hammer 
throw. The events and winners are as 
follows: 

880 yard run—Won by H. E. Taylor, 
Amherst; FE. T. Wilson, M. I. T., sec- 
ond; W. A. Newell, Williams, third; F. 
French, Dartmouth, fourth. Time 2 
min. 1% sec. 

Shot put—Won by R. E. Rollins, Aim- 
herst; second, A. C. Deming, Bowdoin; 
third, F. H. Ehmke, Brown; fourth, F. 
H. Brown, Dartmouth. Distance 43 ft. 
104 in. 

Throwing discus—Won by F. H. 
Ehmke, Brown; second, A. K. Dearborn, 
Wesleyan; third, A. H. Jefferies, Dart- 
mouth; fourth, A. C. Deming, Bowdoin. 
Distance 114 ft. 8% in. 

Two mile run—Won by R. D. Tucker, 
Brown; second, C. P. Sebona, Tufts; 
third, R. P. Shorey, Bowdoin. Time ro 
min. 14% sec. 

220 yards dash—Won by G. L. Swa- 
sey, Dartmouth; second, E. E. Orville, 
Amherst; third, F. L. Thompson, Am- 
herst; fourth, EF. C. Bates, Bowdoin. 
Time 224 sec. 
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Broad jump—Won by W. P. Hubbard, 
Amherst; second, M. W. Bullock, Dart- 
mouth ; third, A. Murphy, Tufts; fourth, 
R..G. Leavitt, Williams and W. B. Van 
sara i M. I. T. Distance 21 ft. 6 in. 

20 ‘yards hurdle—Won by R. G. 
aes Williams; second, W. P. Hub- 
bard, Amherst ; third, f M. Hubbard, 
Amherst; fourth, E. V. Lewis, Williams. 
Time 28 4 sec. 

Mile run—Won by R. D. Tucker, 
Brown; second, C. Campbell, Dartmouth ; 
third, Glee Chapman, Mele bw Lime 4 
min. 44 sec. 

440 yards run—Won by E. F. Orville, 
Amherst; second, H. E. Taylor, Am- 
herst ; third, S. T. Warner, Williams. 
Time 54% sec. 

Pole vault—Won by S. B.. Hazen, 
Dartmouth; second, W. H. Peabody, 
Williams ; third, R. D. Farrington, M. I. 
T.; F. B. Fletcher, Wesleyan; A. Pratt, 
Amherst and J. B. Eyster, Wesleyan tied 
fourth place. Height 11 ft. 3 in. 

High jump sewer by H. E. Taylor, 
Amherst: second, Ernest, Williams; Bul- 
lock, Dartmouth, R. D. Farrington, M. I. 
T., tied for second place. Height 5 ft. 

in, 

5 100 yards dash—Won by G. L. Swa- 
sey, Dartmouth; second, H. L. Gutterson, 
Williams; third, W. G. Boggs, M. I. in 
Time 10% sec. 

120 yard hurdle—Won by R. G. Leav- 
itt, Williams; second, FE. V. Lewis, Wil- 
liams; third, T. R. Haynes, 1 oes Brad b 
Time 16 Ye sec. 

Final score—Amherst, 43% points, 
Dartmouth 28 points, Williams 27% 
points, Brown 17 points, M. I. T. 16% 
points, Bowdoin 13 points, Tufts 5 points, 
Wesleyan 3% points, Trinity 0, Univ. of 
Maine o, Univ. of Vermont o. 


Cennis Tournament. 


The Bowdoin-Vermont tennis tourna- 
ment began Tuesday morning. Hutch- 
inson, Fuller, Brownell and Pease repre- 
sented Vermont, and Dana, Tobey, Laid- 
ley and Shorey appeared for Bowdoin. 


Fight matches were played Tuesday. To- 
bey won from Brownell, 8—6, 3—6, 
6—3; Pease from Shorey, 86, ; 
6—3; Hutchinson from Laidley, 6—1, 
3—6, 6—o; Dana from Fuller, 6—o, 
8—6. 

In the afternoon Hutchinson defeated 
Dana, 6—3, I—6, 6—2; Brownell, Laid- 
ley, 4—6, 6—2, 6—1; Fuller, Shorey, 
6—3, 6—1; Tobey, Pease, 5—7, 6—2, 
6—3. 

Wednesday morning Tobey defeated 
Fuller, 6—2, 6—4; Dana won from 
Brownell, 6—1, 6—3; Pease lost to Laid- 
ley, 6—1, 3—6, 6—1; and Hutchinson 
beat Shorey 6—1, 6—2. 

In the afternoon Hutchinson won from 
Tobey, 7—5, 6—4; Brownell won from 
Shorey, 9—7, 6—1; Dana won from 
Pease, 6—2, 6—2; Fuller defeated Laid- 
ley, 6—o, 6—1. 

The doubles began Thursday morning. 
In the most exciting match of the whole 
tournament Dana and ‘Tobey defeated 
Hutchinson and Fuller, 6—4, 4—6, 6—. 
Pease and Brownell lost to Shorey and 
Laidley in a close, well played match, 6— 
4, 2—6, 6—3. This gave each team nine 
points. 

Thursday afternoon Dana and Tobey 
defeated Brownell and Pease, 6—2, 6—2. 
The last match of tournament between 
Shorey and Laidley and Hutchinson and 
Fuller was won by the latter, 6—1, 6—3, 
making the final score of the tournament. 
A Tie; ALO TOUT Oe 

The playing throughout the tourna- 
ment was not brilliant but very steady and 
careful, each point being well contested. 
All the Bowdoin men were clean gentle- 
manly fellows and well represented their 
Alma Mater. 


Che Longwood Cournament. 


The New England Intercollegiate lawn 
tennis tournament took place at the Long- 
wood Courts, May 23 and 24. Ten col- 
leges were represented, M. I. T., Tufts, 
Bowdoin, Brown, Amherst, Dartmouth, 
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Wesleyan, Williams, Bates and Univer- 
sity of Vermont. 

The Williams representatives showed 
up especially strong, Smith winning first 
in the singles. Williams also won the 
doubles. 

Vermont was represented by Fuller 
and Hutchinson. In the first round, 
Hutchinson defeated Turner, Amherst, 
6—4, 6—2; Fuller lost to Hutchinson, 
Brown, 6—o, 7—5. In the second round 
Hutchinson lost to Smith, Williams, 4— 
6, 6—2, 6—4. This match, the Boston 
Herald says, was the prettiest of the day. 
The Vermont lad won the first set and 
two games of the second. Then he weak- 
ened and Smith won the match. 

The last set especially was. fiercely 
fought. 

“Hutchy’ and “Gint” returned Wed- 
nesday afternoon. 


Freshmen Banquet. 


The Freshman Class held its banquet 
Tuesday night, May 31st, on the steamer 
Chateaugay. Fifty-nine enjoyed the fes- 


tivities. MM. H. Rice acted as toastmas- 
ter. The toast list was as follows: 

President’s Address ......... ...Andreani 
DReieeeee cs |. wt... .... Whitcomb 
eee. 4. -(-.1. .--.VacParlane 
Absence Committee ..,......,....Kendall 
Pere (. 4. 4(5--). J. 1... 1. « Laton 
IMEERES ys =... s{. iy se ees Hewitt 
Nt iy, oie ole ee se ees Pease 
oS 9 (0% yale a rrr Waterman 


Tn the Wilderness. 


Almost everyone living in the city, at 
some time has a longing for the cool, sil- 
ent woods. ‘The desire to get away from 
civilization and its cares and to lose one’s 
self in the free wilderness is paramount 
and all the pleasures of the city seem 
trivial. This longing came over the writ- 
er last summer and as a result a trip into 
the Canadian woods was planned. 

Early one morning my companion and 


I, accompanied by two French Canadian 
guides, left the little town of St. Alexis, 
for a canoe trip to Trout Lake, situated 
about fifteen miles into the woods. | Af- 
ter six hours of hard paddling we arrived 
at the lake and at once began to look for 
a suitable place to camp. We soon found 
a log “lean to,” which had evidently been 
built by lumbermen the previous winter, 
and in a few minutes had a fine camp 
made. We could then turn our attention 
to the lake. 

It was a beautiful little body of water, 
as calm as though made of crystal, and 
with the background of the hills, their 
pine-clad sides coming clear to the water’s 
edge, the scene was such that it defies all 
description. It seemed, save for the 
“lean to,” that the foot of man had never 
trod this wilderness. We made ready our 
rods, and embarking in our canoes, start- 
ed out to see whether the lake had been 
fitly called Trout Lake. We were not 
long in doubt. With almost the first 
“cast”? each of us hooked a fine salmon- 
trout. . The water was fairly alive with 
them. As we silently glided around the 
pool, keeping close to the shore, casting 
now on the right and now on the left and 
at almost every “cast” hooking a bril- 
liantly colored trout, we felt as though 
we were the lords of some fairyland and 
that the fish were waiting to fulfill our 
every desire. 

Toward sundown we turned back to 
camp. While our guides were preparing 
our supper, we busied ourselves gather- 
ing balsam boughs with which to make 
our beds. The balsams were plenty and 
we soon had the ground under the 
“lean to” covered by a foot of soft, frag- 
rant boughs. Then we were ready for 
supper. Only those who have spent a 
day in the woods can know how good 
that supper tasted. A trout with a piece 
of bacon inside, cooked over the coals, 
a mug-ful of tea, and a “chunk” of 
bread, seemed king’s fare to us. 

We were tired and as soon as it was 
dark we turned in, all except one guide, 
who was to have the first watch by the 
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fire. We slept under the ‘lean to” with 
our feet to the fire and were as comforta- 
ble as possible. As we lay there watch- 
ing the fire flare up against the dark back- 
ground of balsams, with the quiet of the 
wilderness all about us, we felt something 
of the love for the wilderness which is so 
strong in the breasts of those who spend 
much time in the woods. ‘There was no 
thought of loneliness; the trees and the 
star-studded sky seemed a protection 
against all the evils of the world. Soon 
the silence and the soothing odor of the 
balsam overcame us and we gave up to 
the most refreshing sleep we had any of 
us ever had. 

We awoke early in the morning and 
after taking a farewell glance at the pret- 
ty little lake started back for civilization. 


N. 


Some Corrections. 


We gladly publish the following cor- 
rections of the article on the Bates debate 
which appeared in the last number of the 
Cynic. Mr. Walsh’s hurriedly written 
copy was handed in so late that we had 
no chance to make corrections nor to al- 
low Mr. Walsh to see the proof. Let this 
be a warning to future contributors to 
have their copy handed in on time. 


To the Editor of the Cynic: 

The typographical errors in my report 
-of the Bates-Vermont debate in the last 
number of the Cynic are so numerous 
and so misleading that it seems advisable 
for me to call your attention to the more 
serious ones at least. 

In Mr. Perry’s speech, the sentence be- 
ginning “He further showed that cheap 
foreign goods, etc.,’ should read: He 
further showed that the importation of 
cheap foreign goods, etc. 

In Mr. Briggs’ speech the line: “Nor 
due to her early navigation laws,” should 
read is due, etc. 

In the first sentence of Mr. Walsh’s 
speech the word “preferred” should read 
proposed. In the same speech, the sent- 
ence, “It would, therefore, he argued, 


etc.,’ should read: It would, therefore, 
he argued, hamper British industries, de- 
crease their ability to compete in neutral 
markets, and wpose a burden on British 
consumers. 

In the summary of the main speeches, 
the word “alleviated” in the sentence, “It 
had also been clearly shown, etc.,” should 
read advocated. 

In the first sentence of Mr. Wheeler’s 
rebuttal the word “feasibility” should 
read plausibility. In the same rebuttal 
the clause “which they proposed to show 
were but raw materials for future indus- 
tries,’ should read: Which they proposed 
to tax are but raw materials for further 
mdustry. 

In the first sentence of Mr. Peavey’s 
rebuttal the word “interests” should read 
materials. 

In the last sentence of Mr. Walsh’s re- 
buttal the word “provided” should read 
proceeded. 

In the first sentence of Mr. Briggs’ re- 
buttal the word “illustrate” should read 
controvert. In the second sentence of the 
same rebuttal the clause “for this danger 
is not operative in the case of trusts which 
control our interests,’ should read: For 
this danger is only operative in the case 
of trusts which control raw materials.” 
The last clause of this rebuttal should 
read: But did not attempt to prove these 
pots, and seemed oblivious of the fact 
that every one of them had been over- 
thrown. 

In the second sentence in the summary 
of the Bates argument, the word “few” 
should read clear, and in the last sentence 
of the same paragraph the words “pecu- 
liar aim’? should read peculiar case. 

In the fourth sentence of the summary 
of the Vermont argument, the word “in- 
terests” should read materials. 

The quotation from Judge Peabody 
should read, ‘“The Vermont men did not 
get the decision, but they won a great 
victory.” 

I regret very much that I was not al- 
lowed to see a proof of the article in ques- 
tion before it was published, and that in 
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consequence the report of the debate as 
it appears in the Cynic is positively re- 
diculous. I trust, therefore, that in the 
interest of clearness and intelligibility you 
will at least correct the errors which I 
have noted. 
D. M. WALSH. 
Burlington, Vt., May 21, 1904. 


Siama Pu Boating Party. 


Beta Sigma Chapter of Sigma Nu 
Fraternity gave its annual boating party 
Saturday, May 28th. The steamer Vic- 
tor of Vergennes was chartered and left 
Burlington at 1.30 with about 50 mem- 
bers and guests with ladies. After a 
cruise southward, the party landed at 
Thompson’s Point, where lunch was 
served and followed by outdoor sports 
and dancing. The boat returned by moon- 
light, reaching Burlington at _ 1.30. 
Among those present from out of town 
were: 'D. C. Wedgeworth ’97, of Buf- 
falo; J. H. Brackett’o03, of Schenectady, 
F. W. Shackelford of Columbus, Ga., 
Miss Rushmore of New York city, Miss 
Adams of Middlebury, Miss Phillips of 
Crown Point, Miss Ruggles-of Westford. 

The party was accompanied by Prof. 
and Mrs. Freedman, Prof. and Mrs. Stet- 
son, and Lieut. and Mrs. Partridge. 


Addition to the Museum. 


Two very fine exhibits have been pur- 
chased and set up in the Museum. One 
is a life-like representation of the home 
of the red fox and the other of the skunk. 
The fox group is especially fine. ‘Two 
large foxes are keeping watch over their 
six little ones playing in front of their 
den. ‘T'wo of the little fellows are fight- 
ing over a red squirrel which the mother 
fox has brought them; another is about to 
make a meal of a partridge, which the 
old foxes have captured, and the others 
are romping and playing on the moss in 
front of their home. Through the glass 
sides of the case around the group you 
can trace the hole which goes down be- 


_ thus enabled to produce 


tween the roots of a tree and ends in a 
large den several feet below ground. 
Everything in the group is true to life. 
Even the trees, ground, moss and wild- 
flowers are real, having been chemically 
treated to preserve them. The skunk 
group with the two old skunks and five 
little ones digging for grubs in the grassy 
field just in front of their home is also 
very interesting and life-like. 

Mr. W. E. Balch of Lunenburgh, Vt., 
the taxidermist who prepared the ex- 
hibits, is the one who prepared the mag- 
nificent beaver group in the Museum, 
which was purchased by the University a 
few years ago. Mr. Balch first captures 
the animals and spends _ several weeks 
studying their habits and attitudes and is 
such life-like 
representations as those in the Museum. 
Prof. Perkins considers him the best taxi- 
dermuist in the country for doing this kind 
of work. 

Everyone who visits the Museum to see 
the groups will feel more than repaid for 
their trouble. 


Che U. U. M. in New York State 
Politics. 

The University of Vermont has had an 
important part in formulating the Funda- 
mental Law of the State of New York, 
and has had representation in the various 
Constitutional Conventions of that State, 
as follows: 

Hon. John Leslie Russell, LL. D., class 
of 1826, was a member of the convention 
of 1846. 

Hon. William A. Wheeler, LL. D., 
was president of the convention of 1867- 
1868, and Hon. Matthew Hale, LL. D., 
class of 1851, was a member of the same 
convention. 

Hon. Artemas B. Waldo, class of 1843, 
was a member of the Constitutional Com- 
mission of 1872-1873. 

Hon. John I. Gilbert, LL. D., class of 
1859, and Senator Henry W. Hill, LL. 
D., class of 1876, and Judge Chester B. 
McLaughlin, LL. D., class of 1870, were 
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members of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1894. | 

In the New York Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1894, Mr. Gilbert was chair- 
man of the Committee on Industries and 
of the Select Committee on Civil Ser- 
vice, and also a member of the Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr. Hill was a member of the Com- 
mittees on Suffrage, Education and the 
Select Committee on Civil Service. Mr. 
Hill was also chairman of the Sub-Com- 
mittee on the Elective Franchise and was 
also chairman of the Sub-Committee on 
the Organization of the Educational Sys- 
tems of the State. 

Senator Hill is the author of several 
Constitutional Amendments, which he 
has formulated since 1894, while a mem- 
ber of the New York Senate and is an 
authority on commercial questions. He 
is chairman of the New York Senate 
Committee on Commerce and Naviga- 
tion. 

Judge McLaughlin is now one of the 
Justices of the Supreme Court, assigned 
to Appellate duty in the First Depart- 
ment. | 


Northficld Student Conference. 


The 19th annual Northfield Student 
Conference of the American and Canadian 
Student Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations will, be held from Friday night, 
July 1, 1904, under the auspices of the 
Student Department of the International 
Committee. "The family of Mr. Moody 
and the management of Northfield Sem- 
inary again invite the conference to meet 
at Kast Northfield. 

Although our late Commencement this 
year will interfere with sending a large 
delegation to Northfield, still the confer- 
ence is of sufficient importance to de- 
serve more than a mere announcement. 
The conception of this student gathering 
to one who has never attended it, is apt 
to be largely based upon the remem- 
brances of certain camp-meetings, which 


he may have attended when a boy—upon 
the remembrance of what was too often 
a religious cramming, which to the less 
robust would usually result in a spiritual 
dyspepsia, hard to be cured.. A, concep- 
tion thus formed is entirely erroneous. 
To be sure, the prevailing purpose of the 
conference is religious. But it is the rich, 
attractive religion of life that is taught, — 
and not the barren uninviting religion of 
some traditional theology. The time is 
ideally divided; in the morning and even- 
ing are Christian services led by such men 
as Robert Spear; in the afternoon are 
sports of all kinds, under the direction of | 
such college leaders as J. C. McCracken, 
the famous half-back of Pennsylvania. 
Days of inspiration to the noble and abid- 
ing in life, of unfettered, wholesome fel- 
lowship, of pleasure, unlimited by any 
legitimate bounds, days when the truest 
manhood is brought to light, such are the 
days at Northfield. There is no better 
place for the college student to forget the 
tasks and to dispel] the weariness of a 
long industrious year than down on the 
fair banks of the beloved Connecticut, 
surrounded by all that is best in nature 
and man. HenV.P. 


Alumni Notes. 


If every alumnus who reads the Cynic 
would send to us, one a month, an item 
of interest to other alumni, the Alumni 
Notes would be just so much more inter- 
esting to all concerned. 


*51. President Buckham gave an ad- 
dress before the students of Brigham 
Academy at Bakersfield, May 18th. He 
spoke on ‘The Best Use of Books,” and 
in closing expressed the hope that he 
might be called upon soon to help in dedi- 
cating a new library for the school and 
the public. 


56. The Rev. Lewis Francis, D. D., 
has resigned the pastorate of the Kent St. 
Reformed Church, Brooklyn, which he 
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has served for thirty-one years. He has 
been elected by the church Pastor Emeri- 
tus. He will spend the summer at his 
summer home in Port Henry, N. Y. 


’57. George O. Robinson has recent- 
ly compiled “An Historical Sketch of the 
Robinson Family,’ which seems to be a 
thoughtfully prepared little book. From 
it we learn that his branch of the family 
dates back to the Revolutionary War, in 
which several members of the family were 
participants. 

George O. was born at South Read- 
ing, Vt., June 14, 1832, and entered U. 
V. M. from Newbury Seminary in 1853. 
He graduated in 1857 and was salutator- 
ian of his class. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1858 and after practicing law for 
two years in Wisconsin he entered into 
a partnership with [David W. Brooks. In 
1872 a new firm was formed called Rob- 
inson & Flinn, 

On the 27th of September, 1859, he 
married Helen Mather, who died January 
10, 1890, leaving four children. For his 
second wife he married Jane M. Bancroft, 
May 7, 1891. He has conducted large 
and important business interests and 1s 
now especially interested in iron mines. 


97. M. Shaler Allen of Brooklyn was 
in town for a few days last week. 


, 


o1. John G. Currier, who is study- 
ing at the General Theological Seminary, 
New York city, is spending his vacation 


with Bishop A. C. A. Hall at Rock Point. 


703. Dr. C. Gordon Abell of Enos- 
burgh Falls was in town May 18. 


703. Dr. H. F. Curtis of Newport, 
N. H., was in town May 24. 


? 


At a banquet given by the Delta Mu 
fraternity of the Medical department, 
May 23rd, at the Van Ness House, many 
alumni of the Medical College were pres- 
ent. Among others: F. C. Phelps ’93, 
B. W. Stone ’99, C. H. Beecher ’oo, J. 
R. Richardson ’03, and C. F. Dalton ’o3. 


At the annual boat ride of the Sigma 
Nu fraternity, held Saturday, May 28th, 
the following alumni were present: J. 
My prackett. "03, of Schenectady; D!’C 
Wedgeworth ’97 of Buffalo. 


College World. 


At a pre-jubilee dinner at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, President Van Hise 
made the statement that in honor of the 
big celebration all conditions and flunks 
would be called off. 


The Universities of Stanford, Cal., and 
Washington have adopted boat racing 
and will hold a triangular regatta this 
spring. 


At Northwestern University the stu- 
dents have decided to wear flannel shirts 
and old clothes in order to show that they 
are not “dudes.” 


There are two hundred and seventy 
periodicals published by students in Am- 
erican Universities and colleges. Of this 
number 150 are monthlies, 65 are week- 
lies, 15 are dailies, 12 are quarterlies, Io 
are bi-weeklies, 5 are semi-weeklies, 9 are 
semi-monthlies and 2 are bi-monthlies. 


Drew College, one of the pioneer edu- 
cational institutions for women in the 
country, was recently destroyed by fire, 
entailing a financial loss of $100,000 with 
only $25,000 insurance. ‘The cause of 
the fire is unknown. The college was con- 
ducted under the guidance of the New 
York Conference of the M. E. Church. 


The class of 1906 of Columbia, to make 
amends for seventy-nine out of one hun- 
dred and nineteen of their men being 
flunked in Calculus last week, burned in 
efigy Prof. R. S$. Woodward, the head 
of the department of mechanics. 


The Oxford University Athletic club, 
on behalf of Oxford and Cambridge Uni- 
versities, has sent a challenge to Harvard 
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and Yale to hold an athletic meeting in 
London this summer. | 


Plans have been filed for Hartley Hall, 
the new big dormitory for Columbia, to 
be built on the South Field on University 
Heights. ‘The cost of the building is es- 
timated at $473,000. 


Football practice began at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania during the first of 
May, with twenty men reporting. 


Purdue will erect a gymnasium as a 
memorial to the members of the 1903 
football team, who lost their lives in the 
railroad accident last fall. 


The fraternities of the University of 
Pennsylvania have pledged $150 toward 
a sum of $1,200 needed to complete the 
hallways of the gymnasium. 


A committee of Juniors at Yale recent- 
ly reported the sentiment of the student 
body as against the establishment of the 
honor system. The faculty also were not 
in favor of it. 


The Cornell Daily Sun will publish 
every morning a column of world news, 
and expects in this way to secure the pat- 
ronage of those not directly interested in 
college affairs. The outside daily papers 
do not reach the town until 10 o'clock. 


Dual track meets held recently have re- 
sulted as follows: 

Yale 57, 7-12, Harvard 46, 5-12. 

Princeton 59, 1-2, Cornell 44, 1-2. 

Lafayette 50, Rutgers 6. 

Michigan 70, Chicago 56. 

Wisconsin 79, Illinois 47. 

Yale won the intercollegiate meet, held 
last Saturday, Harvard taking second 
place. 


Exchanges. 


The Dartmouth, it seems to us, comes 
nearer the realization of an ideal college 
paper than any other on our list of ex- 


changes. In it the numerous and varied 
student activities at Hanover find a fair 
and adequate expression. ‘The weekly is 
imbued with that manly, generous, eager 
spirit which characterizes every Dart- 
mouth man. The Dartmouth is a produc- 
tion of the college body and not merely 
of the editorial staff. 


“Dean Tuffts of the University of Chi- 
cago has endeared himself to numerous 
young people—some old people also—the 
world over by advancing the theory that 
flirting tends to the development of both 
soul and intellect. If Dean 
Tuffts’ views are generally accepted, it 
is by no means improbable that up-to-date 
schools and colleges will in the future 
have professors of flirting just as they 
now have professors of mathematics, 
logic and Greek, and it is likewise prob- 
able that the students will take a keen in- 
terest in the subject. It would be pretty 
safe to bet that the minimum of “flunks” 
would be found in that course. This pre- 
ceding sentence refers especially to co-ed 
institutions.” —Ex. 


One thinks at once of certain co-edu- 
cational institutions in which the men 
would rebel against a course, none of 
whose honors would ever reach the man’s 
side of the house. 


Last week a policeman was severely 
blamed for arresting a deaf woman. “Its. 
the best thing that ever happened to her,” 
he answered, “for she will get her hearing 
at nine o'clock to-morrow morning.”’— 


Ex. 


Clerk—“Sir, could you give me a lit- 
tle raise in salary? [ve just been mar- 
ried.« 

Employer—‘No, young man, I’m op- 
posed to unions advancing the price of 
labor.”—Ex. 


At present there are about five hundred 
Peruvians attending American universi- 
ties. No other South American republic 
is so largely represented in American col- 
leges. 
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Yale Football Schedule. 


28—Wesleyan at New 


September 
Haven. 

October 1—Trinity at New Haven. 

October 5—Holy Cross at New Haven. 

October 8—Pennsylvania State College 
at New Haven. 

October 12—Springfield Y. M. C. A. 
Training School at New Haven. 

October 15—Syracuse University at 
New Haven. 

October 22—West 
Academy at West Point. 
October 29—Columbia at New York. 

November 1—Brown University at 
New Haven. 

November 5—Brown University at 
New Haven. 

November 12—Princeton at Princeton. 

November 19—Harvard at New 
Haven. 


Point Military 


Purdue will undoubtedly have a foot- 
ball team next year. 


iene for Y 1 I 


A summer vacation is before you. Amateur 
Electricians in all parts of the country are build- 
ing WIRELESS TELEGRAPH instruments for 
experiment and research. 

Just think of the pleasure in signalling through 
space without wires;—from house to  houge, 
across the hills, along the beach, and from shore 
to shore. 

No expensive wires to run, no poles to place, 
no permits necessary. Just a home-made outfit 
such as has been described hundreds of times in 
scientific magazines. 

For the sending apparatus, do not believe the 
cost of INDUCTION COIL is beyond your means. 

You can MAKE YOUR OWN INDUCTION 
COIL. You have studied how the coil is made. 
You can make the primary core and winding, the 
Leyden jar or condenser, and the vibrator, as 
well as any one. For the SECONDARY winding, 


For this Spring and Summer 


E sHow ‘‘the snappiest’’ Suits and Overcoats 
for young men ever exhibited by us. All 
the goods are made to our special order so we know 
whereof we speak. No. goods leave our store 
unless the fit is perfect. Full Dress and Tuxedo 
Suits, Rain Coats in all the latest designs. Fownes 
Gloves, Dress Suit Cases, and elegant Neckwear, 
everything that makes up an entire ‘‘up-to-date’’ 
outfit. Suits from $7.50 to $25.00. Money 
refunded if goods are not entirely satisfactory. 
Pleased to see you at... 


B. TURK & BRO. 


THE LEADING CLOTHIERS 


BASE-BALL GOODS. 
Spaulding Bros. Reach and D.& M. goods, 


Largest assortment in Vermont. Wholesale 


prices to Clubs. 


; SMITH BROS. 
Sporting Goods Store. 


to be interested. 


use one of ours. 


We sell a Secondary winding, complete, sealed 
in a fibre case with hard-wood ends, already for 
mounting on a base board. There is a hole 
through the Secondary for the insertion of the 
primary. The price of a secondary to give a full 
inch spark is $5. For a two-inch spark, $7.50. 
Larger windings in like proportion. 


We have winding machines arranged specially 
for winding fine Magnet wire, for electrical pur- 
poses. We have placed Secondaries in the hands 
of hundreds of Students who could not afford to 
pay $20 to $50 for completed coils. 


We want you to show this Advertisement to all 
who are interested in Electricity. We have 
PHOTOS, and circular matter to mail free to any 
one who cares to apply for same. 

We repeat, it is time for you to be interested. 


New England Coil Winding Co., Atlantic, Mass. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WE SELL o—~+>+#« 


CoL_LEGESTUDENTS 


THEIR BOOKS 
emi FT snr 


Lowest WHOLESALE RartTEs. 


OUR PRICES ON 


SchoolandCollege Supplies 


are the lowest in the State. 


HOBART J. SHANLEY & CO., 
Formerly Whitney & Shanley, 


Auntington Block, -- 


THE OLD BEE HIVE. 
Rugs and 


BURLINGTON, VT. 


Lace Curtains. 


NEW DEPARTMENT NOW OPEN. 
The Largest Stock. — —The Lowest Prices 


Union Theological Seminary, 


7OO Park Avenue, New York. 
Fully equipped for scholarly and practical 
work, in the midst of the 


CHRISTIAN ENTERPRISES 


of a great city, in close academie relations 
with 
COLUMBIA and 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITIES, 
offers opportunities for the degrees of B. D., 
A. M., and Ph. D. 


OPEN ON EQUAL TERMS 


to students of all Christian bodies. 


SIXTY-NINTH YEAR 


begins September 28th, 1904. 
Address the President of the Faculty, the 


Rev. CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, DD.. 


Salls’ Exchange. 


We Buy and Sell Everything. 


FOOT OF CHURCH STREET. 
—-BOOKS A SPECIALTY.— 


REPEATING RIFLES 


No matter what your ideas or preferences 
are about a rifle, some one of eight differ- 
ent Winchester models will surely suit 


you. 


Winchester Rifles are made in all 


calibers, styles and weights; and which- 
ever model you select, you can count on 
its being well made and finished, reliable 


in action and a strong, accurate shooter. 


FREE Send your name and address on a postal 
card for our 164 page illustrated catalogue. 


(f° WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS GO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Editorials. 


It is difficult to realize that Vermont's 
one hundreth anniversary is so close upon 
us; yet there is an expectancy in the air, 
a something we feel as we walk the cam- 


pus, that hints of a glorious time coming 
at Commencement. Old Vermont was 
never more beautiful than she is now, 
waiting here by the lake and mountains 
for her sons to return and celebrate this 
How different it all 


students 


her centennial year. 
is from that time when four 
were given their diplomas back in 1804. 
Nothing looks as it did then save the lake 
and the mountains. Time has long since 
wiped away all traces of that first build- 
ing where those four men received their 
education; nevertheless it is the same old 
Vermont we shall honor at Commence- 
ment. 

There are always a few students, we 
regret to say, who never stay through 
till their 


Commencement with its 


Commencement senior 
Now 


receptions and speeches, is a part of a col- 


year. 


visitors, 


lege education. No one can stay through 
it without having a better knowledge of 
the University, her alumni and customs 
and, incidentally, a mighty good time. 
This year the Centennial celebration and 
all that it stands for should keep every 
student here. 

Those of us who remain will be better 
and truer Vermont men; the few who go 
will in after years never cease to regret 
that they did not attend the Centennial 


exercises of their Alma Mater. 


Vermont has just completed one of her 


most successful baseball seasons and has 
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again demonstrated her superiority over 
other colleges of her size on the diamond. 
Congratulations and praise are due Cap- 
tain Orton and every member of the team 
for the skill and pluck they have exhib- 
ited throughout the season, and also to 
Manager Varnum for the successful way 
he has carried the season through. 
Out of the twenty games played we 
won thirteen, tied one and lost six. When 
we played Williams we were ahead 3 to 
o in the third inning when the game was 
called on account of rain. Games with 
Harvard, Brown and Andover were can- 
celled for the same reason. We admin- 
istered three defeats to Union, two to 
Colgate, two to Rochester and two to 
Rensselaer. Of the teams we played 
twice during the season, Manhattan was 
the only one that succeeded in winning 
both games. We broke even with the 


Cuban Giants and lost one and tied one 
with Holy Cross. We also won from 
Harvard 2nd, St. Lawrence and Nor- 
wich. Syracuse succeeded in winning a 
game from us. 


Viewed from. every 


y standpoint the 
season was very successful and once more 
we congratulate the team, manager and 
captain on the outcome. 

We shall publish a careful review of 


the season in the next issue. 


The cyclone which in the summer of 
1900 swept over Burlington and destroy- 
ed a large number of trees, blew down 
and broke into fragments the flag-pole 
which stood on the college green, and 
which had been presented a few years 
before to the College Battalion by our 
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townsman, D. W. Robinson. It is un- 
fortunate that the college at the time of 
the Centennial has no means of display- 
ing the very handsome flag made by the 
ladies of the Faculty and presented to the 


Battalion. But it is not yet too late to 


remedy the deficiency if some liberal and 
patriotic citizen will follow the example 
of Mr. Robinson and erect a pole—the 
dedication of which might add a pleasant 
feature to the Centennial exercises. 


Che Centennial. 


Following is the complete programme 
of the Centennial exercises of the Univer- 
sity, July 2 to 7: i 

SATURDAY, JULY 2. 


7:30 p. m.—Kingsley Prize Speaking at 
the College Street Church. 
SUNDAY, JULY 3. 

3:00 p. m.—Baccalaureate Sermon by the 
President at the College Street 
Church. 

7:30 p. m.—Address to members of the 
old Society for Religious In- 
quiry and to the University 
Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, by Rev. George B. 
Spalding, D. D., of Syracuse, 
N. Y., of the class of 1856, in 
the Winooski Avenue Church. 


MONDAY, JULY 4, 
CLASS DAY. 


10:30 a. m.—Meeting of the Athletic asso- 
ciation in the College chapel. 

2:00 p. m.—Class Day Exercises on the 
College Green. 

4:09 p. m.—Kase ball game between 
Alumni and Undergraduates. 

7:00 to 8:30 p. m.—Exhibition of the work 
of the Biological Department 
in the Science building. 

8:80 p. m.—Senior Promenade at the Bil- 
lings Library. 


TUESDAY, JULY 5. 
ALUMNI DAY. 


:30 to 10:00 a. m.—Reunion of the Engi- 
neering Alumni in the Science 
hall. 
8:30 a. m.—Annual meeting of the Phi 
Beta Kappa society in Room B 
North, Main College building. 

9:30 a. m.—Annual meeting of the Alumni 
association in the _ college 
chapel. 

10:30 a. m.—Conference in the Unitarian 

Church, on the ‘Influence of 

the University in the World.’’ 

Papers will be read or present- 

ed by John A. Kasson, class of 

1842; Charles A. Kent, class of 


Co 
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1856; John H. Converse, class 
of 1861; Davis R. Dewey and 
John Dewey, class of 1879; 
James R. Wheeler, class of 
1881; Kirby F. Smith, class of 
1884; Vinton A. Clark, class of 
1898, and others. 

12:30 p. m.—Breakfast of the Alumni asso- 
ciation in the gymnasium, with 
brief speeches by graduates, 
regular and honorary. Reports 
of progress of the centennial 
endowment fund. 

4:00 p. m.—Laying of the corner stone of 
the new medical building with 
appropriate ceremonial and 
brief addresses. 

4:00 to 6:00 p. m.—Exhibition of the work 
of the. engineering, chemical 
and agricultural departments in 
their respective rooms and la- 
boratories. 

7:30 p. m.—Presentation at Grass Mount 
of Shakespeare’s ‘‘Tempest”’ by 
young men and young women 
of the university. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 6. 
COMMENCEMENT DAY. 


10:00 a. m.—Formation on the campus of 
the commencement procession. 

10:30 a. m.—Procession from the campus 
to the opera house. The 
faculties and members of the 
graduating class will wear 
academic dress, and others 
acording to their-—choice. 

11:00 a. m.—Commencement' exercises. 
Centennial address by Dar- 
win P. Kingsley of the class 
of 1881. Poems by John bh. Col- 
burn of the class of 1896, and 
Jesse Wright Whitcomb of the 
class of 1884. Conferring of 
degrees in all departments of 
the university and of honorary 
degrees. 

1:30 p. m.—Reforming of procession and 
march to the Van Ness Hcuse. 

2:00 p. m.—Corporation Dinner at the 
Van Ness House, followed by 
speeches from _ distinguished 
guests of the University, in- 
cluding President Angell. 

8:00 p. m.—President’s Reception at the 
Billings Library. 


THURSDAY, JULY 7. 


1:30 to 6:00 p. m.—Cruise upon Lake 
Champlain, tendered to the 
guests of the University by 
the citizens of Burlington. 

7:15 p. m.—Senior Boatride and dance. 


ALUMNI NOTICES. 


tary’s office in the main college building 
as soon after their arrival as possible, that 
friends may be able to locate one another 
with the least possible delay. 

Through the courtesy of the governing 
board of the Waubanakee Golf Club, the 
privileges of the club house and grounds, 
subject to the regular rules, are extended 
to the alumni and guests of the Univer- 
sity. 

FRATERNITY NOTICES. 
MONDAY, JULY 4. 


4:00 to 6:00 p. m.—Sigma Phi reception to 
members of the graduating 
class and alumni, at Sigma 
Phi Place. 

Kappa Alpha Theta, Delta Delta 
Delta, Pi Beta Phi _ recep- 
tion at Grass Mount to all 
college women. 


TUESDAY, JULY 5. 


8:30 p. m.—Annual reunion at their 
rooms of the Delta Mu and 
Phi Chi fraternities. 

9:30 p. m.—(Or directly after the play). 
Annual reunion and banquet 
of the following fraternities 
at their rooms: 

Lambda Iota, the Rev. Edward 
C. Bass of the class of 1859, 
orator. The Rev. Edward E. 
Werrick of the class of 1856, 
poet. 

Sigma Phi. The orator snd the 
poet will be announced later. 
Delta Psi. Charles A. Kent of 
the class of 1856, orator. Ed- 
ward D. Strickland of the 

class of 1894, poet. 

Phi Delta Theta, Edward A. 
Enright of the class of 18&2, 
orator.: Dr. George W. Rob- 
erts of the class of 1887, toast- 
master. 

Sigma Ns irvineeS  )Rich of 
the class of 1902, orator. Levi 
EK. Daniels of the class of 1899, 
poet. W. E. Aiken of the class 
of 1901, toastmaster. 

Delta Sigma. P. M. J. Corry of 
class of 1901, toastmaster. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 6. 


7:30 p. m.—Alpha Kappa. Kappa annual 
reunion. 

9:00 p. m,.—Alpha Tau Omega anauial re- 
union and banquet. 

9:30 p. m.—Kappa Sigma annual reunion 


The work of the various departments 
of the University will be open for inspec- 
tion during the whole period of the cele- 
bration. Special hours have been set 
apart by some of the departments when 
the work can be seen to best advantage, 
and when the instructors will be present. 

The alumni and guests of the Univer- 
sity are invited to register at the Secre- 


and banquet. 


FRIDAY JULY &. 
8:50 p. m.—Sigma Phi Dance. 


Fi Letter trom the President. 


Editor of Cynic:— 

The managers of the Centennial exer- 
cises are endeavoring—and we think with 
assured success—to provide for a series 
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of public functions of a dignified and im- 


pressive character worthy of the institu- 
tion which we are all in our different 
ways trying to honor. We are well 
aware, however, that to many—perhaps 


to most of the “attendants, especially of: 


the alumni—the chief pleasur es of the oc- 
casion will be social and sentimental, the 
revisiting old scenes, renewing old ac- 
quaintances, reviving old associations, 
the gatherings of fraternities, in short 
living over again the pleasant scenes of 
college life. 
assist them in realizing their 
tions in these respects. 

Ewery student who can do so should 
remain through the days of the Cen- 
tennial and provide in his own best 
way the hospitality which entertains an- 
gels—keeping open and tidy rooms so 
that the graduate who is looking for his 
old quarters in the “heathen” or the 
‘Philosophers’ Division” may at best get 
the old glimpse of lake or mountain. I 
hardly need to urge the fraternities to 
call back their members, and to look for 
quarters for them, so that whenever they 
come they will find a temporary home 
ready for them. Students who live in 
Burlington, or who have the entree in 
Burlington homes, can do much by bring- 
ing to the attention of those who are 
willing to open their houses for the Cen- 
tennial the names of friends who are ex- 
pecting to come to the Centennial and 
will be much more likely to come if they 
can be certain of an abode and do not 
have to depend on their chances in con- 
gested hotels and boarding-houses. 

Yours, 
M. H. BuckHam. 


anticipa- 


Centennial Endowment Fund... 


At the meeting of the Centennial Com- 
mittee of the Associate Alumni held in 
New York, June Ist, there were pres- 
ent: Charles A. Catlin, chairman, of 
Providence, R. I.; John H. Converse of 
Philadelphia, Dr. Fred ‘TI, Kidder of 


Let us all do all we can to’ 


Woodstock, Vt., Darwin P. Kingsley of 
New York city, President Buckham, 
Elias Lyman and Prof. Howes of Bur- 
lington. ‘The Committee was very well 
pleased with the progress of the work for 
the year thus far. Some plans were made 
for the work to be done in the weeks in- 
tervening before Commencement. A re- 
port of the year’s work will be made at 
Commencement time. 

There is a committee of citizens of Bur- 
lington appointed to assist in the general 
plan for the Commencement celebration, 
who are to help in the next few weeks in 
raising money in Burlington for the fund. 
This committee consists of Messrs. D. 
W. Robinson, B. B. SmalleyeiCGa ee: 
smith, W. J. Van EateD ae He: ae 
Ward. 

There is appearing in the Baer 
Free Press a series of interesting articles 
showing the close relation existing be- 
tween the City and the University :—the 
advantages that come to Burlington from 
its location in Burlington, and the advan- 
tages that come to the city from the pres- 
ence of the University. These advati- 
tages have been appreciated in the past 
both by the citizens.and the University 
authorities. Burlington has helped the 
University generously in the past and is 
certain, at the present time of need of the 
University, to live up to her reputation 
of appreciation of the University and of 
her liberality towards its support. 


Baseball. 


VERMONT 13, ST. LAWRENCE 2. 

June 2, the Varsity defeated St. Law- 
rence in a slow one-sided game. St. Law- 
rence was weak at the bat and in the field. 
The Varsity batted Dewey hard and 
often, while six scattered hits were all 
the visitors got off Peck. 

The game was won in the fifth, when 
two hits and a half dozen wild throws al- 
lowed six Vermont men to cross the 
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plate. If there was any feature to the 
game it was the enormous capacity for 
making errors possessed by the visitors’ 
second baseman. 

The score by innings: 

ees. 4 5 0 7 S.9 
weeawce 0 1 OO 0 0 I 0 O— 2 
Vermont <.<.. ae o .0-6-3°0 1° *—13 
Base hits, Vermont 11, St. Lawrence 
- errors, Vermont 6, St. Lawrence 12; 
batteries, Peck and Orton, Dewey and 
Ford; struck out, by Peck 4, by Dewey 
1; bases on balls, off Peck 3, off Dewey 2. 

HOLY CROSS 4, VERMONT 4. 

June 4, the Varsity played Holy Cross 
to a tie in 12 innings, each scoring four 
runs. ‘The game was remarkably close, 
both teams making the same number of 
hits and errors. At the beginning it 
looked like Holy Cross’ game, but the 
Varsity evened matters in the fourth and 
took the lead in the ninth. Holy Cross 
tallied one in the ninth, enough to save 
her from defeat. With anything like an 
even break of luck, the Varsity would 
have won. In the first, a remarkable 
one-handed catch followed by a double 
play, cost Vermont two runs. Stupid 
coaching in the eighth cost another and 
in several cases a timely single would 
have won the game. Campbell's box 
work was of the finest and Peck was 
much in evidence with the stick. In fact 
the whole team played fast clean ball and 
kept in the game all the time. 

Vermont went first to bat. Woodward 
was safe on Flynn’s error, Williams sac- 
rificed and‘Campbell drew a base on: balls. 
Peck met the first ball pitched square on 
the nose and it started on the line over 
centre. It looked good for four bases, 
but almost with the crack of the bat Mc- 
Keon was off. Turning his back, he ran 
swiftly with the ball, threw his gloved 
hand into the air, caught the ball and 
threw it to first for a double play. It 
was easily the star play of the game and 
it cost Vermont two runs. 

Holy Cross started scoring at once. 
Devlin singled and Skelly fanned. Noo- 


6: 


nan doubled, scoring Devlin. Stankard 
was out, second to first, but Hoey singled 
and Noonan scored. Gerrish’s error gave 
Flynn a life but McKeon ended the in- 
ning with a grounder to Williams. 

Both teams went out in order in the 
second. In the third Woodward led off 
with a single, took second on Williams’ 
sacrifice and scored on a single by Peck. 
Holy Cross was retired in order. 

With two men down in the fourth, To- 
bin singled, but Gerrish could not ad- 
vance him. For Holy Cross, also, after 
two were out, McKeon hit safely only to 
be left as Ennis fanned, 

Vermont tied the score in the fifth. 
Woodward drew a base on balls; Wil- 
liams sacrificed for the third time. Then 
Campbell scored Woodward with a clean 
single. Peck and Orton flied out to cen- 
tre. With one down, Devlin and Skelly 
singled, Noonan fanned and Stankard 
went out to centre. 

Both teams went out in order in the 
sixth and seventh. In the eighth poor 
coaching cost the Varsity the game. After 
Orton was out, Chapman singled and was 
caught at the plate on Brooks’ double. 
Here was a run thrown away, as Tobin 
followed with another double, scoring 
Brooks. Gerrish rolled an easy grounder 
to the pitcher. Holy Cross did not in- 
tend to be left behind. Stankard was 
safe, Hoey sent up a fly for Brooks and 
Flynn tripled, scoring Stankard. Flynn 
was caught attempting to score on Mc- 
Keon’s grounder to Williams and Mc- 
Keon was nailed trying to make second 
on the play. 


Both scored again in the ninth. With 
two out, Campbell put the ball over the 
right field fence for a homer. Peck and 
Orton singled; Chapman went out to 
Hoey. With one down for Holy Cross, 
O’Rourke doubled and scored on Dey- 
lin’s single; Noonan and Skelly were out 
Campbell to Tobin. 

Each went out in order in the tenth. 
In the eleventh, Williams started with a 
single, but Campbell fanned. Peck foul- 
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ed out to Noonan and Orton was out, 
O’Rourke to Flynn. McKeon drew a 
base on balls but got no further. Neither 
team saw first in the twelfth. 

At this point of the game, Capt. Noo- 
nan, remarking that he had enough base- 
ball for one day, told the umpire to call 
the game, as it was supper time and the 
Vermont boys might miss their train. 
Capt. Orton protested, but in vain, and 
the game was called, a most unsatisfac- 
tory ending to a brilliant contest. 

The score: 


VERMONT. 
Abia poepolas es 
\ilavetekyiceneély Hes ~ Aye odapcdensasc He ee) eal a) 
White hensy es sAsdisosoncuogcnn Deel eto oc 
Cargpbell op. be iccces..6e5-52+> bu 20,2 0 
PCCK IF Ulam trates cram eis De Shy ile ie wak 
Ole rele TOM au soigdns Gocco JOmuGe Gan0 eer 
@inewosanebey, hie A5igocsnnuanoaons ie SE 
IBYOOKSAMGCLAD bade cetacean a fests Gil AA oss) 0) 
AvoVerhae LW Os.* as ncomtgs ssoSoaadadaos Mr) ed ated) ae) 
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Holy Cross 3; home run, Campbell; three 
base hit, Flyni; two base hit, Brooks, 
Tobin, Noonan, O’Rouke; struck out by 
Campbell 6, by O’Rouke 5; base on balls 
oft O’Rouke 4. 

UNION 3, VERMONT 25. 

The greatest farce of the season was 
given June 10, when the Varsity defeated 
Union 25 to 3, hitting Lansing for 24 
hits with a total of 29.. Union was able 
to get but two safe ones off Campbell. 
The only feature of the game was in the 
ninth inning, when Dr. Courtney persist- 
ed in calling everything a ball, regard- 
less of where it went. After Campbell 
had cut the plate four times in vain, the 
alderman retired to the grand stand, and 
Collison officiated the remainder of the 
game in a most satisfactory manner. The 
Varsity fattened its batting average con- 
siderably and Union got good practice in 
outfield sprinting. 


The score by innings: 


123 4 5,O0oae 
Vermont ....0 0 3 I \DiGimeeur 
At cose .0 0 0 0 O TiO e eens 


UNION 1, VERMONT 5. 


Union presented a better article of ball 
in the second game. Davis did better 
work in the box than Lansing on the pre- 
vious day and his team supported him 
better. Whitney shut out the visitors for 
six innings, when he was compelled to 
leave to catch a train. In the seventh, 
owing to the absence of Peck, Gerrish 
and Chapman, Campbell was. obliged to 
pitch and Manager Varnum took right 
field. Both did excellent work. 

Vermont began scoring in the fourth 
and clinched the game in the seventh, 
when two hits and an error netted three 
runs. Union tallied its only score in the 
seventh on an error followed by a hit. 

The score by innings: 

12°34 Se 
tee OO0OO0I1O03100— 5 
ot eee 00000010 0—I1 


Vermont 
Union 


Che Sophomore Crouble. 


The writer has been requested to pre- 
pare for THE Cynic an impartial account 
of the recent unpleasantness between the 
Sophomore class and the rest of the col-— 
lege. Such a task is very difficult, but 
it must be undertaken because partial and 
incomplete reports of the affair have been 
rather widely published. | 

During the first part of the week from 
May 23 to May 30, the members of the 
sophomore class became aware that the 
freshmen were planning to hold their 
banquet on the night of May 31. 
This, the sophomores claimed, was not 
right because it is the custom for the 
sophomores to hold their banquet first. 
The freshmen held that the sophomores 
had been allowed due and reasonable time 
in which to hold their banquet and that 
they (the sophomores) were purposely 
delaying their banquet so that the begin- 
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ning of the summer school and the exam- 
ination period would make the freshman 
banquet impossible. ‘The sophomores 
claimed also that the freshmen banquet 
arrangements had been kept secret, but it 
is certain that a number of both the upper 
classes knew of the freshman arrange- 
ments. Indeed, some of the seniors had 
advised the freshmen not to have their 
banquet before the sophomores’, as a rea- 
sonable amount of class courtesy, 1f not 
a long established custom, demanded that 
the sophomore banquet should be first. 
However, all arrangements were made 
for the freshman banquet to be held on 
the Chateaugay on May 31. During the 
night of the 30th, a party of sophomores 
kidnapped the freshman toastmaster and 
two other members of the class. This 
was in direct violation of the rules adopt- 
ed by the students two years ago, so a 
meeting of the student body was_called 
for Tuesday, May 31. After much dis- 


cussion, the meeting voted that the sopho-. 


mores must release the men whom they 
had taken and refrain from further inter- 
ference with the freshman banquet. The 
sophomores said that they would not do 
this unless the freshmen postponed their 
banquet until after June 2, the date of the 
sophomore banquet. When the student 
body decided that, as the sophomores had 
broken the college law against kidnap- 
ping, they should give up the men they 
had taken and allow the freshmen to hold 
their banquet first, the sophomores all 
(with possibly one or two exceptions) 
left the college meeting and held a class 
meeting at which they decided to hold the 
men. As this decision was adhered to, 
a meeting of the upper classmen was call- 
ed on Wednesday, the tst of June, to 
consider what just and fitting punishment 
might be inflicted on the sophomores. 
~ Many opinions were offered, and finally 
the resolution was passed to the effect 
that the sophomores should be prohibited 
from holding a banquet this year and that 
the aid of the Faculty to enforce this 
resolution should be requested. A Fac- 


ulty meeting was called on that same af- 
ternoon, at which the resolution of the 
upper classmen was sustained. At least 
two members of the Faculty notified 
members of the sophomore class (one of 
them the chairman of the banquet com- 
mittee) of the action which the upper 
classmen and the Faculty had taken, and 
a written notice to the same effect was 
mailed to the president of the class that 
afternoon, but was not delivered until 
Thursday morning. The sophomores, 
claiming that the written notice was the 
only official and legal one, changed their 
plan from that of having a banquet at 
Plattsburgh Thursday night to that of 
having a class supper, with all the formal 
toasts, at a restaurant in this city on 
Wednesday night. This affair received 
due notice in the morning paper as “the 
sophomore banquet,’ and was considered 
to be such by everyone concerned. 

The Faculty held a meeting on Friday, 
June 3, and voted to deprive the sopho- 
more class of all its privileges for an in- 
definite time and that the sophomores 
should be required to approve the resolu- 
tions made two years ago by the student 
body in regard to class-scraps, banquets, 
etc. This the sophomore class did at a 
meeting held on June 6, 1904. 

ESS ESSE en 
Judge Hltred Rix, 1848. 

Afred Rix, one of the oldest lawyers 
in San Francisco, Cal., died at 10 o'clock 
on the morning of May tst, 1904. Mr. 
Rix was born at Stanstead, in Canada 
Fast, on April 7, r821. When he was 18 
years of age his family moved to Peach- 
am, Vt., and from there he entered the 
University of Vermont. He graduated 
in 1848 and for two years acted as prin- 
cipal of the school at Peacham. He 
studied law and was admitted to the bar 
in 1851. In this same year he caught the 
California fever and mined for a year on 


the North Fork of the American River. 
The following year he went to San Fran- 
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cisco and began teaching school and prac- 
ticing his profession. At one time he 
was a justice of the peace, and in 1866 
was appointed to be police judge. Judge 
Rix was of a practical turn of mind and 
this trait led him into patent law as his 
favorite vocation. |. Among the famous 
cases with which he was connected was 
the litigation over the Nobel dynamite 
patent. He had drawn the original pat- 
ent on which Nobel built up his vast in- 
dustry, that now has its factories in near- 
ly every European country and under 
which high explosives were manufactured 
in the United States. He interested him- 
self in the problem of cable railways in 
San Francisco, and the solution of this 
question was worked out with his profes- 
sional aid. Judge Rix was married twice 
but survived his second wife, who was 
Miss Margaret Trite, who died in 1894. 
He leaves four sons—Julian, Edward, 
William and Alfred. 


Amariahb Chandler, D. D., Class of 
1807. 


An inquiry in The Congregationalist 
for the authorship of a poem on ‘The 
Aged Pastor,” has brought out some in- 
cidents which throw a pleasing light on 
the character of that good man. After 
a pastorate of twenty years at Waitsfield 
in this State, he filled a similar position 
in Greenfield, Mass., from 1832 till his 
death in 1864, at the patriarchal age of 
82. He was the chaplain of the Semi- 
Centennial celebration in 1854, as some 
of our older alumni will remember. His 
speech on that occasion, in which he gave 
a characterization of President Sanders, 
may be read on page 118 of the Pro- 
ceedings. A; daughter of Dr. Chandler 
recognized the poem as written for her 
father. We give two stanzas of it. The 
author is said to have been the Rey. Ti- 
tus Strong, an Episcopal clergyman: 


He stands in the desk, that grand old man, 
With an eye still bright, tho’ his cheek is wan, 
And his long, white locks are backward rolled 
From his noble brow of classic mold; 

And his form, tho’ bent with the weight of years, 
Somewhat of its primal beauty wears. . 


He opens the page of the Sacred Word, 

Not a whisper, loud or low, is heard; 

Every folly assumes a serious look 

As he readeth the words of the Holy Book, 

And the thoughless and gay grow reverent there 
As he opens his lips in fervent prayer. 


The editor of the paper says: “I re- 
member vividly and with great admira- 
tion that simple, noble, kindly old man, 
not only as he appeared in the pulpit of 
a neighboring town in my boyhood, but 
as he jogged along in his plain old 
wagon, going on his exchange on Satur- 
day evening—returning, however, after 
the fashion of that time, on Sunday 
night, after the sun had set. 

“That reminds me of a little incident 
which occurred when [ was perhaps ten 
years old. Ona Sunday morning I went 
to the parsonage to get the parson’s cow, 
which I was accustomed to drive, with 
my father’s, to the pasture. I whistled 
and sung, but in vain—no one seemed to 
be awake. At last, dear old Dr. Chandler 
appeared at the back door and I told him 
my trouble. He at once hung his black 
coat on the barnyard fence, and kindly 
milked the cow for me, so that I was able 
to join my best friend in the pasture pil- 
erimage. This incident was characteris- 
tic of the man. He was utterly devoid of 
pride or ostentation, or any such thing. 
To him ‘gay clothing’ and elegant ap- 
pearance were not necessary to make a 
man—it was goodness and truth and hon- 
esty inside he wanted to see.” 


Hin Ideal Vacation. 


About this time of year most of us 
are thinking how the coming vacation 
may be pleasantly and profitably spent. 
Now, the desire for travel appeals to the 
average mind of the American youth at 
one time or another in his career, and 
especially is this true during the summer 
vacation of a college student. For after 
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a year of more or less study one wishes 
for something to take his mind far away 
from books, and to my mind a trip across 
the Atlantic, even as a cattleman, and a 
few days in the British Isles suggests it- 
self as one of the most profitable ways 
by which a student may spend a month 
or six weeks of the interval between col- 
lege years. 

Naturally the first thing to consider 
would be the cost of such a trip; but 
when you can rest assured that we went 
across, spent three days in Manchester, 
five in London, a day in both Windsor 
and Blackpool, together with a little time 
in Montreal and Quebec for a sum total 
of thirty-five dollars each, then this com- 
paratively small item should be the last to 
hinder such a voyage. 

We did not attempt to see how cheaply 
we could live, as might be thought from 
the above, and although the best hotels 
were not always our destinations, yet we 
lived well on land and in a way in which 
we enjoyed every minute of our trip. 

It was this same desire to see a foreign 
country, if I may term England as such, 
and to have the experiences of a cattle- 
man that took two of us Vermont men 


to Montreal during the past summer, 


from which port some of our friends had 
shipped the previous year. 

Arrived there in the evening, we im- 
mediately proceeded to the wharves and 
luckily finding a ship sailing for Man- 
chester the next day, we bargained with 
the cattle foreman and assumed the role 
of cattlemen for ten shillings. After 
changing our landsman’s clothes for a 
more proper cattléman’s garb consisting 
of a heavy army shirt, thick trousers, rub- 
ber boots and buckskin gloves, we gave 
our small amount of baggage into the 
hands of the foreman and went aboard. 
No sooner arrived there than we were 
ordered to break up bales of straw and 
spread it about the cattle-pens, which we 
cheerfully did until early morning. 

During the night the cattle had been 
driven on board and all had to be secure- 


ly stanchioned, and nearly 600 head of 
sheep put aboard before we could cast off. 
Now, it was no easy matter for twenty- 
nine men, about twenty of whom had not 
revived from the effects of the last night 
on land, to catch and tie up 775 head of 
cattle. They would huddle so close to- 
gether at one end of the pens that it was 
almost impossible to get in among them, 
catch the neck rope, and by means of 
something more than moral persuasion, 
turn them around, put the rope through 
a hole bored im the stanchion and knot 
the end. During all this one had to be 
constantly on his guard for the horns and 
hoofs and to watch out lest he get squeez- 
ed in between the animals; although there 
were only a few ferocious bullocks among 
the cattle, yet there was no way of find- 
ing this out and some of them were ex- 
tremely careless with their extremities. 
While we were at work “tying up” the 
sheep were driven on,. penned up on deck, 
and about midday we cast off for Man- 
chester. 

In the afternoon the gang was propor- 
tioned off to the different parts of the 
ship and by good fortune and a word to 
the foreman, for by this time he had 
learned that we were cattlemen by choice 
only, we two and three regulars were 
given the charge of 170 cattle and all the 
sheep on the upper deck. 

The afternoon’s work being done, we 
went below into the after-castle, where 
the cattlemen were supposed to sleep, and 
intended to secure a bunk for ourselves. 
The bunks were built into the sides of 
the ship in rows along the sides of the 
‘castle and contained a mattress and pil- 
low of straw covered with burlap and 
already much inhabited by those whom 
we did not care to have for bed-fellows, 
while the odor coming from the provision 
room was not such as to induce sleep. 
After some parleying with the first mate, 
the three of us—for we had made friends 
with a Montreal boy taking this means 
of going across to visit his home in Eng- 
land,—placed bales of hay on oil barrels 
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between the engine room and the cattle. 
Here we slept most comfortably every 
night of our voyage. 

The next morning we were awakened 
at four by the watchman, and our really 
arduous duties began. After fully arous- 
ing ourselves by pulling the hay out of 
our necks, and lastly slipping on our wet 
boots, our first duty was to water our 
charges. The water was dipped from 
barrels placed at intervals along deck and 
amidships, into pails and then carried to 
each animal in turn. How those beasts 
did drink! It seemed almost impossible 
to satisfy them. They had received no 
water the previous day and were so eager 
that they would knock the pails from our 
hands and the water all over us, so that 
by the time this task was finished we 
were fairly drenched, which was a daily 
occurrence. When this work was fin- 
ished some one of the gang would go to 
the cook house for ship’s biscuits and a 
can of chicory, which we ate and drank 
as only hungry men can. This meagre 
meal being finished we broke up some 
twenty to thirty bales of hay with our 
hands, as only the sub-foremen were al- 
lowed to use forks, and distributed it 
among the cattle. Then came our break- 
fast, consisting of so-called hash, made 
of boiled potatoes with now and then a 
bit of meat, the whole being flavored 
with onion tops. All the meals were 
brought from the “cook-shack,’ by some 
one who volunteered to serve as waiter 
for the day, in huge pans and proportion- 
ed out to the individuals in turn; each 
one then falling to as best he could, since 
as yet we had received no “pannigans’”’ 
to eat from. 

After breakfast of the second day we 
were mustered on deck and given part of 
a well worn blanket, a knife, fork, spoon, 
tin plate and cup which could only be 
cleaned properly by a vigorous rubbing 
with bran, a thing we learned after sey- 
eral days out. The rest of the forenoon 
was occupied with hauling up bags of 
grain from the hold and feeding it to the 


cattle. These bags had to be carried to 
the different parts of the ship on our 
backs and then opened into buckets and 
distributed. | About 12:30 dinner was 
brought, made up of soup, boiled spuds, 
neither washed nor peeled, and beef com- 
monly called “salt horse.”’ 


The soup contained no salt at all while 
the beef was exactly the opposite, so we 
would put the two together, add the po- 
tatoes for a relish and thus make a dish 
palatable to a hungry man. For two or 
three days these dinners went rather 
slowly, but we soon ate our share and 
wanted more. In the afternoon the cat- 
tle and sheep had to be watered again 
and the scattered grain and hay swept 
from the decks, when we were all ready 
for a hearty meal, but by this time we 
were prepared to expect anything in the 
line of food, so were not disappointed 
to find only a small cut of bread with 
oleomargarine and a cup of questionable 
tea awaiting us when we had finished. 
This was the schedule of our average 
day. 


The most enjoyable part of the trip 
came in the evenings, when all would 
gather on deck with lighted pipes and 
listen to the tales of former trips, with 
a pleasing story now and then, and ex- 
periences of such a nature as only a pro- 
fessional cattleman can undergo. «There 
it was we heard of the hardships they 
undergo in the winter months, how they 
have to work on the deck covered with 
ice and how cattle have to be thrown 
overboard during storms to lighten the 
ship. Each man of them would vow 
this trip was his last, but this is soon for- 
gotten when once he has landed and with 
good English gold in his pocket, pro- 
ceeds to the parlours for just one glass 
of English ale, where his money is soon 
gone and he is a king for the time being. 
The next day he is at the wharf looking 
for a chance to ship again and anxiously 
awaiting a so-called good time on Am- 
erican shores, ea 
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It was during these evenings, after the 
men had gone below, that we vowed it 
was worth while to work hard all day 
for the pleasure we had then. Of course 
we were tired, very tired, but it was that 
kind of physical weariness when one is 
perfectly at peace with himself and all the 
world. 

The three of us would sit on a bale of 
hay and think and talk of what we were 
to see when we had landed, and with 
visions of England in our minds con- 
eratulate ourselves that we had under- 
taken the trip, saying that even if we 
saw nothing more our time was already 
well spent. 

Thus it was for twelve days; hard 
work and long hours with food that we 
would not give away on land, but which 
at least satisfied hunger and, as we found 
out afterwards, added twelve pounds of 
muscle to each of us. 

Even though we had enjoyed every 
day of our voyage it would be somewhat 


absurd for me to say that we were not 


pleased to sight the north coast of Ireland 
on our tenth day from Montreal. In 
my diary, dated July 10, after a brief 
cescription of the bare rocky coast, I 
added: ‘‘We have waited a long time for 
this sight, and now consider ourselves 
well rewarded, for we are three tired boys 
and nothing seems so good (except pos- 
sibly a good meal) as a sight of the coast 
and the feeling that soon we shall reach 
our destination.” 


The next day we reached Liverpool, 
and after waiting for the tide proceeded 
to Manchester by canal, arriving there 
the 12th of July. ‘There it was we saw 
the last of the cattle driven from the ship 
into the cattle yards and the last bale of 
hay sent over with something more than 
a gentle shove. 


After cleaning up as best we could in 
a bucket, we changed our clothes and 
went on shore, no longer “bloody bloom- 
in’ cattlemen,” but first class passengers 
bound for—a restaurant. It is not my 
purpose here to write about our experi- 


ences on land, so suffice it to say that 
we visited the principal places for sight- 
seeing in Manchester, London, Blackpool 
and Windsor. In visiting these cities we 
found that it was fully as hard work to 
travel about as to do the manual la- 
bor we had done as cattlemen. 

We contracted the habit of visiting al- 
most every eating house we passed and 
for the first five days on land it was 
almost impossible to satisfy our hunger, 
even when we had eaten our fill. 

sunday, Aug. 2, saw us again on board 
the ‘“Mianchester City,’ and on our way 
home with enough to talk and think of 
to last us a lifetime. On our return trip 
we had no work to do, but were still fol- 
lowing the role of cattlemen, in that we 
were not allowed to go above the main 
deck, and still the same table d’hote din- 
ners with the exception that our baggage 
was well filled with good staple food and 
English delicacies. 

For another twelve days we sailed and 
enjoyed every day of the return voyage 
as only one can enjoy himself after see- 
ing and having done what we had. We 
lounged about the decks all day and part 
of the might, and turned into the cattle- 
men’s bunks when there was nothing else 
to do or see. Arrived at Montreal again 
we speeded home as fast as the Central 
Vermont could bring us. 

In conclusion I can say nothing but 
praise of our trip; we worked hard, had 
some few hardships, but placing these be- 
side what we saw and the experiences 
we had, I can sincerely say that for an 
ideal summer vacation the foregoing can- 


not be excelled. 
Fie. Coe Oe 


Rbodes Scholarship. 


The result of the examination held 
here in April for the Rhodes scholarship 
from Vermont has caused a change to be 
necessary in the appointment. Mr. W. 
A. Dane, ’03, failed to pass and Mr. John 
Calvin Sherburne, Jr., ’04, first alternate, 
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who did pass, will receive the scholarship. 
Much regret is expressed about college 
that Mr. Dane should fail, for he was ac- 
knowledged by everyone to be an admir- 
able representative of our college and of 
Vermont manhood. He was a leader in 
nearly every branch of college activity. 
Mr. Sherburne is a graduate of the 
Woodstock High School, his home being 
at North Pomfret. He is a member of 
the Delta Psi fraternity. At present he 
has not decided what lines of study he 
will pursue at Oxford. 


Ziass of 1902. 


The class of 1902, through its secre- 
tary, Don M. Rice, has just published its 
second annual Directory. The one hun- 
dred and eight men and women mention- 
ed in the pamphlet are engaged in all the 
higher departments of work throughout 
the United States from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. It is impossible to give here, 
owing to lack of space, the particular po- 
sitions filled by each graduate. It is suf- 
ficient to say, however, that the nature of 
the positions themselves, held by each of 
these, is a sufficient testimony of the esti- 
mation in which Vermont graduates are 
held by the business and professional men 
of the country. 


Che Eeavens Namie. 


The Library has just received a vol- 
ume with the above title, prepared and 
published by Dr. Philo French Leavens 
of the class of 1861. ‘The original emi- 
grant spelled his name Levins; a branch 
of the family use the form Levings. The 
size is octavo; the number of pages 162: 
there are also three portraits and a view 
of the ancestral home, in Killingly, Conn. 
One of the portraits represents the Rey. 
Noah Levings, D. D., an eloquent preach- 
er in the Methodist church, who was sta- 
tioned for one year (1823-24) on the 
Burlington (Vt.) circuit, but whose la- 


bors were chiefly in the larger cities. 
From Charlotte, Vt. (1825-26) he went 
to New York, then to Brooklyn, New 
Haven, Albany, etc. We could wish that 
the over-modest author had added a like- 
ness of himself. His own ministerial 
record has been eminently noteworthy, 
if only in this, that he remains to-day in 
the same parish where he began to preach 
in 1867. This is the old New England 
custom—that the good and acceptable 
pastor should live out his life, and at last 
have his monument erected among the 
people to whom he had given all his 
thought and time and strength. ‘There 
are few such marriages nowadays be- 
tween parish and parson! Divorces are 
too much the order of the day! And it 
is not always the fault of the people. The 
man who grows from his first year of 
service to his last, who never lags behind 
the hour, who loves his work and his 
people, and serves them as his God-given 
charge—that man shall be as a tree plant- 
ed by the rivers of waters; his leaf also 
shall not wither; he may attain to four- 
score and ten among the grandchildren 
of those whom he joined in wedlock after 
his induction to his charge; and, until his 
time of translation comes, daily shall he 
be praised. 

The book sketches briefly the lives of 
two graduates (1896 and 1898) of the 
University, children of the author. Men- 


tion is made, too, of Israel Hall Levings, . 


who got his A. B. degree in 1848. He 
often preached in Burlington and vicinity, 
and once gave the address before the 
old Society for Religious Inquiry at 
Commencement. There is a note also 
on Israel Hall of the class of 1820, who 
died before getting his degree. (See 
General Catalogue.) Elijah Levings 
Burnett of the class of 1862 is also in- 
cluded. 

The volume—‘the fruit of quiet study 
running through a_ lifetime’—contains 
much to interest the man of historical and 
antiquarian tendencies, albeit not of the 
Leavens clan. ‘The compilation of it has 


I el bess ee we 
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evidently been a labor of love. If the 
Leavens and Levings tribes are not grate- 
ful to the author for his much ransacking 
of libraries and probate (and other) rec- 
ords, they are not worthy of the name 
which they inherit. 


Clippings. 


[ We copy two nuggets from President 
David Starr Jordan’s recent dedicatory 
address at Colorado College; the first on 
University Work as differing from that 
of the ordinary college; and the second 
on Co-education. | 

I believe most firmly in the educative 
value of unlikeness in aim and thought. 
A man may be highly specialized, he 
must be, if he would succeed as an inves- 
tigator; but a university should be an all- 
round organism. ‘The school of applied 
science, the school of literary expression, 
should not stand apart from each other. 
The engineering student is likely to be- 
come illiterate if he herds only with his 
kind. He learns many lessons from the 
finer side of life, from the student of 
Chaucer or Homer. The literary student 
tends to become a dreamer or a prig if 
he is in touch with literary matters only. 
From the fierce earnestness of the young 
engineer, whose whole career depends on 
the soundness of his individual work, the 
student of the humanities gains most val- 
uable lessons. 

For the same reason I believe in the 
co-education of men and women. ‘They 
need not study the same things, though 
for the most part, as beauty 1s beauty and 
truth is truth, so mental accuracy knows 
no distinction of sex. But the influence 
of wise and cultivated women works for 
manliness and refinement. ‘The influence 
of hopeful and strenuous men gives wo- 
men’s work a seriousness and_ sanity 
which is a fair exchange for the other. 
Where co-education’ is honestly and ra- 
tionally tried, it is no experiment at all. 
In the natural order of thing's, and in the 
long run, the American university and 


Middlebury ; 


every other real university will be a school 
for men and women, opening its doors to 
all who can use its advantages or who 
can share its ideals. 


Distinguished Visitors Coming. 


Among the distinguished men who 
have accepted invitations to attend the 
Centennial celebration are President An- 
gell, of the University of Michigan; 
President Harper, of Chicago Univer- 
sity; Hopkins, of Williams College; Ca- 
pen, of Tufts; Seelye, of Smith College; 
Raymond, of Union; Needham, of Co- 
lumbian University, Washington, D. C.; 
Merrill, of Colgate, and Brainerd, of 
Justice David J. Brewer, 
of the United States Supreme Court; As- 
sistant Secretary Darling, of the Navy; 
the Hon. John A. Kasson, of Washing- 
ton; Prof. John Ordronaux, of Albany, 
and ex-Goy. Stickney, of Ludlow. 


Pres. Hngell, of Michigan Univer- 
sity. 


The Congregationalist gives to its 
readers an extended sketch of the lite 
and services of President James B. An- 
gell, accompanied by an excellent like- 
ness. It says: 

“President Angell’s term of service in 
Michigan is only two years shorter than 
that of President Eliot at Harvard, and 
if we add his five years’ service as presi- 
dent of the University of Vermont, he 
has held the office of a university presi- 
dent for thirty-eight years of continuous 
work, making him the senior president 
of a great university in America.”’ 

After mention of his studies abroad, 
his services as professor of modern lan- 
guages at Brown University, and as edi- 
tor of the Providence (R. I.) Journal, in 
which office it used to be said of him that 
he knew every man in Khode Island, the 
Congregationalist says: 

In 1866 he left Providence, and for 
five years presided over the University 
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of Vermont. He called good men to his 
help, and in that short time placed the 
University in a position from which it 
Hasenerecl seceded ses iyi se 5" 

In 1871 he accepted the call to the 
University of Michigan and took up his 
residence in Ann Arbor—a_ residence 
which has continued to this day. While 
still in the freshness of his youth in 1855, 
he marred Sarah, the daughter of Dr. 
Alexis Caswell, ex-president of Brown 
University. It was an ideal marriage in 
every respect, lasting over forty-eight 
years. Her death, which occurred with- 
in a year, is too sacred a sorrow to be 
more than touched upon. Mrs. Angell’s 
help in the early days, as in the later 
days, was one of the conspicuous factors 
in Mr. Angell’s success and influence. 

When we remember that in addition to 
his duties as president in 1880 he was 
sent by the United States government to 
negotiate important treaties with China, 
and again in 1897 was appointed minister 
to Turkey—an office which he consented 
to hold but for one year—that in 1887 he 
was a member of the international com- 
mission of Canadian fisheries and in 1896 
the chairman of the Canadian-American 
commission for deep waterways, one rec- 
ognizes how large his public service has 
been. 

Mr. Angell has accepted an invitation 
to be present at the coming Centennial 
celebration of the University of Vermont 
July 3 to 7, and will be warmly wel- 
comed by a host of friends. 


Locals. 


The Burlington High School team won 
an exciting game from the freshmen, 8 
O75 


The house on South Prospect street 
which has been purchased by the Delta 
Psi fraternity is being fitted up for occu- 
pancy. A new piazza is being added. 


The Debating Club has voted a tax for 
the purchase of insignia for the members 
of the debating team. 


R. L. Whipple ’06 and L. G. Carleton 
06 made a trip to Mount Mansfield Sat- 
urday in connection with the summer 
school surveying. They returned the 
next day. 


The Varsity baseball picture was taken 
Wednesday morning. 


R. F. Patterson ’o4 is working for City 
Engineer Sinclair. 


The young ladies of the University 
gave a reception at Grassmount, Friday 
evening, to the members of the senior 
class. As usual, the ladies provided an 
enjoyable entertainment. 


The following men will receive ’06 
baseball jerseys for this season’s work: 
J. E. Grow, first base; J. W. Kingsley, 
third base; L. W. Thomas, pitcher, and 
N. D. Hulett, manager. 


The freshman baseball team went to 
Plattsburgh, Saturday, June 11, and 
played the High School team there. In 
the first inning, two free passes and a hit 
gave Plattsburgh three runs. The col- 
lege boys then settled down and played 
first-class ball, but were defeated 6 to 4. 
Carr and Barlow were the ’o7 battery. 


Plans have been drawn for the new 
Medical College. The building will be of 
brick, three stories in height and will oc- 
cupy the whole lot on which the old build- 
ing stood. It will be thoroughly up-to- 
date and large enough to accommodate 
the large number of students who are 
sure to avail themselves of the advantages 
of our excellent Medical Department. 
The committee in charge of the construc- 
tion of the building plan to have it com- 
pleted within a year, so that the class of 
1905 may have an opportunity to use it 
before graduating. 


On Wednesday evening, June 8th, 
President and Mrs. Buckham gave a re- 
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ception to the members of the senior class. 
President Buckham made a brief address 
to the ‘Centennial’ class and the students 
took part in the singing of college songs. 
Refreshments were served and a very 
pleasant evening was enjoyed by all. 


The Taus and Delts played a game of 
ball June gth on the campus. It proved 
the most interesting inter-fraternity game 
thus far. Ihe score was 8 to 8. 
“Hutchy”’ toed the slab for the Delts, 
while “Eddie,” the southpaw from Clark- 
son, twirled for the aus, each one keep- 
ing the hits well scattered. 


The “Sigs” defeated the “Owls” June 
6th by a score of 17 to 8. Pease and 
Burrowes; Towne, Whipple and Grow 
were the batteries. The Sigs played a 
very good fielding game. 


The annual summer school of the Civil 
Engineering Department which has in 
recent years been held at Caspian Lake in 
Greensboro, will be held in the city this 
year. A thorough survey of the college 
grounds and a part of the city will be 
made. ‘The students are in charge of 
Professors Butterfield and Barrows and 
Mr. Brett, Mr. Coit and Mr. Chandler. 


The Sophomore baseball team defeated 
the Fort team, 8 to 7. The game was 
exciting throughout and the ’06 boys fin- 
ally won out in the ninth inning. Skin- 
ner and Kibby were the battery for ’o6. 


The annual assignment of rooms took 
place June 8th. 


On June 11th the class in landscape 
gardening in charge of Professor Stuart 
made a trip to “Shelburne Farms” to 
inspect the grounds of Dr. Webb. 


The annual trip of the class in geology 
to Ausable Chasm, N. Y., was made June 
8th. Professor Perkins chartered the 
yacht Mariquita and a day’s trip was en- 
joyed. About 25 students availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to accompany 


Professor Perkins and were well repaid 
for so doing. 

Arthur C. Woodward ’06, of Taunton, 
Mass., was unanimously elected captain 
of next year’s Varsity baseball team by 
the members of this year’s team, last 
Wednesday morning. | Woodward has 
played third base on the Varsity for two 
years and his reputation as a player is 
one to be proud of. ‘The baseball man- 
agement is trying to secure the services 
of “Patsy” Duff, Manhattan’s famous 
captain and catcher, as coach of next 
year's team. 

Col. and Mirs. E. H. Powell tendered 
the seniors a reception last Wednesday 
evening in their usual hospitable manner. 
The seniors wore caps and gowns. 


M. R. Peck ’06, has been elected cap- 
tain of next year’s basketball team. 
Peck’s position is centre, where he holds 
his own with the best of them. He is a 
hard, aggressive player, guards closely, 
and throws baskets accurately, and is es- 
pecially strong in passing. “‘Mark’’ may 
be depended on to develop a fast team 
next year, as he has abundant material. 
All of this year’s team will be back again 


to compete for positions on the team. 


E.. B. Kingsland ’03 and H. M. Bas- 
sett ex-'04 have just graduated from the 
civil engineering course of the Univer- 
sity of Maine. ‘They have been visiting 
friends here for a few days. 


The annual report of the College Y. 
M. C. A. has been published in a neat 
pamphlet. The present membership is 
134. 

Military drill closed for the year June 
6th. Examinations were held the 15th 
as follows: Sophomores for appointment 
as captains and lieutenants; freshmen for 
sergeants. Those passing will receive 
appointments for next year. 


The sophomore Medics defeated the 
freshmen on Thursday, the 9th, 14 to 6. 
Batteries, Rublee and Bretagna; Stewart 
and Walsh. 
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Gilts to the University Library. 


One hundred and fifty-nine volumes 
and nine pamphlets of U. 5. government 
explorations and early 19th century law 
books from Senator Edmunds’s collec- 
tion, none of them suitable for either the 
High School or the Fletcher libraries, 
have been given to the University library. 
Gen. Hawkins has added 47 volumes and 
6 pamphlets to the Hawkins Civil War 
alcove. Hon, Elihu B. Taft, U. V. M. 
‘71, has given 24 volumes and 5 pamph- 
lets of fresh and interesting miscellane- 
ous literature. To Henry Holt, LL. D., 
the students are indebted for nearly all 
the recent fiction the library can offer, as 
well as many scholarly works. Hon. G. 
G. Benedict, also, has continued this year 
his frequent and welcome gifts of recent 
publications. 


Hliumni Notes. 


The editors wish to thank those of the 
alumni who have sent in notes for THE 
Cynic. ‘These notes are highly appreci- 
ated and we hope that the good work 
will go on. 


‘61. Hon. John Heman Converse, of 
Philadelphia, has recently been elected a 
trustee of the University of Pennsylvania 
for life. 


‘77, seneca Haselton. has been  ap- 
pointed as fifth associate judge of the 
Supreme Court of Vermont, in place of 
Judge Stafford, resigned. 


76. The Buffalo Express of Wed- 
nesday, June I, 1904, contains a very 
interesting article on the work in which 
Senator Henry W. Hill is now engaged. 
He is writing an article on the world’s 
waterways for the Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana. Senator Hill was chosen for this 
big task on account of his familiarity 
with the subject in a practical way. His 
article, which, in its last condensation, 


will make about 8,000 words, deals with 
the seas, gulfs, lakes and navigable rivers 
of the world, treating the subject of 
waterways commercially without going 
into their aspect from a physical geo- 
graphical point of view. 

Senator Hill says: “I wonder how 
many Americans know that there are as 
many steamers on the Upper Congo river 
in Africa as there are on the Mississippi 
river and that the amount of the ton- 
nage on the Volga is four times greater 
than that on the Erie canal. It may 
seem strange, but there is not at present 
any comprehensive book or article on the 
subject of the world’s waterways. It 
has been my aim to supply such an arti- 
cle, and while the work has been hard, it 
has been very interesting to me.” 


80. Horace Kent Tenney has just 
been elected president of the Chicago 
Law Club. Mr. Tenney is a son of 
Henry W. Tenney, who was also a grad- 
uate of the U. V. M. in 1845. Horace 
Kent Tenney has practiced law at Chi- 
cago for more than twenty years. His 
brother and uncle, both now dead, were 
also graduates of the University. 


83. George M. Powers has been ap- 
pointed by the Governor to be sixth asso- 
ciate judge in place of Seneca Haselton, 
promoted. Mr, Powers was born in 
Hyde Park, ‘Dec. 19, 1861, and has al- 
ways lived in Lamoille County, mostly 
at Morrisville. He served as assistant 
clerk of the House of Representatives 
in 84, 86 and ’88, and was secretary of 
the Senate in ’90, ’92 and ’94. .He was 
also State’s attorney for Lamoille County 
1888-90. In 1896 he was elected repre- 
sentative to the General Assembly from 
Morrisville. During this time he has 
built up a large law practice. He re- 
ceived his appointment as reporter for 
the Supreme Court of Vermont. in 
March, 1902. 


°83. Mr. and Mrs. Merton EK. Shedd 
came to Burlington Thursday, June 2d, 
with their three-year-old son, to secure 


Little left for St. Louis 
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‘ 


the expert assistance of one of our city 
surgeons for his relief. The operation 
to be performed was neither difficult nor 
dangerous, but the boy died while under 
the influence of the chloroform. What- 
ever the cause of his death, the blow was 
a sudden and terrible one. On Monday 
morning they started, with all that was 
left of their first born, for Franklin, Vt., 
the town from which the father came to 
college. All who know Mr. Shedd and 
his wife will share their pain in this af- 
fliction. A younger son is, fortunately, 


still left to them. 


84. Professor Kirby Flower Smith 
of Johns Hopkins University will not be 
able to attend the Centennial exercises, 
as he arranged some months since to sail 
for Europe on the 3rd inst. 


*88. Rey. Carleton Hazen is to remove 
shortly from West Rutland, Vt., to Port- 
land, Conn. 


‘94. E. D. Strickland, formerly sec- 


retary of the Buffalo Historical Society, 


has taken up the real estate and insurance 
business, and may be found at 18 White 
Building, Buffalo, 


’o2. Don M. Rice has just issued the 
directory for the.class of 1902. 


Med. ’03. (Dr. William Black has 
gone to Richmond, where he will open an 
office for the practice of medicine. Dr. 
Black since his graduation has taken a 
post-graduate course in the hospitals of 
New York, and stood near the head of 
the list in the final examinations. Dr. 
Black’s many friends will wish him suc- 
eess in his new field. 


‘04. Arlington Pearl Little, instructor 
in the electrical department of the Okla- 
homa ‘Territorial College at Stillwater, 
Oklahoma, was married June 7 to Miss 
Myrtle M. Talbot of that city. Immedi- 
ately after the ceremony Mr. and Mrs. 
to visit the 
world’s fair. From St. Louis they will 
go to Washington, D, C., then to New 


York and Boston, stopping a few days 
in each city, arriving at Burlington about 
June 25, where the remainder of the col- 
lege vacation will be spent with his par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Little. 


TO A GRAD. 


Do you remember that graduate? 

One college man said to another; 

He was tall and handsome, with features strong; 
And he spoke to us both as he passed Along. 
We found him here—I’ve forgotten the date, 
But you surely remember that graduate. 


Do you remember that graduate? 

One cannibal said to another; 

He was tall and handsome and tasted fine, 

And the steaks we cut off him were simply 
sublime; 

We captured him here—lI’ve forgotten the date, 

But you surely remember that graduate. 


College World. 


The name of the student publication of 
the University of Maine has been 
changed to The Maine Campus. 


Cornell University, according to the 
will of F. W. Guiteau, will receive funds 
to the amount of $162,879. 


The main college building of the Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute at Troy was 
destroyed by fire June 9 with a loss of 
$100,000, covered only partially by in- 
surance. 


Charles D. Rafferty, captain of last 
year’s Yale football team, has been in- 
vited to act as head coach of the team 
next fall. 


Pres. Butler of Columbia at the 1ooth 
annual commencement announced a gift 
of $250,000 from Adolph Lewisohn for 
the School of Mines. The money is to 
be used partially for sinking a_ shaft 
under the campus so the students in min- 
ing will not be obliged to go West to 
see the practical side of that industry. 


The Dukes of North Carolina and New 
York have given Trinity College of Dur- 
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ham, N. C., $100,000 to be used for a 
Woman's College. The total endowment 
of Trinity is now $1,000,000, of which 
the Dukes have given almost $900,000. 


Lord Dartmouth of England has sig- 
nified his desire to visit Dartmouth Col- 
lege in the fall. He will probably lay 
the corner-stone of the new Dartmouth 


Hall. 


The Union Library Association of Ob- 
erlin has decided to conduct an alumni 
monthly, such as now exists at Harvard, 
Brown, Yale, Michigan and Adelbert. 


Official steps have recently been taken 
for incorporating the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology in Harvard Uni- 
versity. President Pritchett has ex- 
pressed himself as being in favor of the 
proposed plan, but the alumni vigorously 
protest against any such movement. 


One of the interesting features of the 
St. Louis exhibition is Camp Fulton, so- 
called, which is composed of cadet bat- 
talions from many of the leading colleges 
as well as the National Guards from 
several States. Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Mis- 
sissippi Agricultural College, Maryland 
State, Texas State and Louisiana State 
furnished part of the 3,000 men encamp- 
ed on the grounds. 


Harvard will receive about $4,000,000 
from the estate of the late Gordon Mc- 
KKay, who invented the sewing machine 
for shoes. 


The senior class of Yale has publicly 
expressed its private opinion relative to 
different subjects as follows 

Best actor—Joseph Jefferson. 

Best actress—Maud Adams, 

Most popular breakfast food—Force. 

Most popular drink—Water. 
Most popular college next to Yale— 

Princeton. 


Most prominent law school graduate— 
Carter H. Harrison. 

Favorite amusement—Reading. 

Favorite prose writer—scott. 

Favorite poet—Longtellow. 

Favorite novel—Lorna Doone. 

Favorite poem—E,vangeline. 

Favorite character in history—Napo- 
leon, 

Favorite 
Valjean, 


character in  fiction—Jean 


The freshman and sophomore classes 
at the University of Chicago hold an 
annual class debate. The speakers are 
chosen by competition. By stimulating 
the interest of the lower classes in plat- 
form speaking in this way, and by afford- 
ing actual practice in debating, the num- 
ber of competent men eligible for the 
Varsity team is increased. 


The University of Chicago expects to 
make some radical changes in American 
educational policies at an expense of 
about $3,000,000. Plans for a complete 
system of smaller colleges both for men 
and women, involving the erection of two 
entire blocks of buildings, is announced 
in the report of the Chicago building 
commission. ‘The arrangements provide 
for a plot of women’s colleges with dor- 
mitories and accommodations for 1,200 
women and a like institution for men. 
The system of education which the Uni- 
versity of Chicago will have when these 
colleges are under way will be like that 
of Oxford, England, 


A permanent organization for the con- 
sideration of inter-fraternity matters has 
recently been effected at Dartmouth by 
the adoption by the senior and junior 
classes through their representatives, of 
the constitution and by-laws of the Inter- 
Fraternity Council. As stated in the 
constitution, the object of the council is 
“To enact such rules as shall be for the 
best interests of the fraternities as a 
whole and of the college.” | 
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Dartmouth has announced the follow- 
ing football schedule for the season of 


1904: | | 
Oct. 5—Milass. State College at Hanover. 
Oct. 8—Univ. of Vermont at Hanover. 
Oct. 15—Williams at Newton. 

Oct. 22—Holy Cross at Worcester. 

Oct. 29—Wesleyan at Middletown. 
Noy. 5—Harvard at Cambridge. 

- Noy. 12—Amherst at Hanover. 


Nov. 19—Brown at Boston. 


The student organization of New 
York University recently sanctioned the 
following set of rules: 


1. Freshmen must not smoke or carry 
canes on the campus. 


2. Freshmen must not sit or loiter on the | 


Library or Language Hall steps. 
3. Freshmen must not walk on the grass. 


4. Freshmen must not wear gaudy 


clothes on the campus. 


5. Freshmen must wear a skull cap with- 
out a peak while on the campus. 


6. Freshmen must not present announce- 
ments to be read in chapel. 


7. Freshmen must go to chapel from 
classes and proceed to their seats 
without loitering on the way. 


8. Freshmen must make all way for up- 
per classmen and sophomores. 


g. Freshmen must run errands for all 
upper classmen and sophomores. 


These “musts” and “must nots” are 
for the guidance of the class of 1908, 
and were drawn up by the class of 1907. 


Exchanges. 


Notice in The Triangle of New York 
University for June 8th the rules 
drawn up by the class of 1907 and sanc- 
tioned by the student body for the guid- 
ance of the class of 1908 and consider if 
here is not an idea for the students of 
the University of Vermont. 


Three were a crowd and there were three, 
The girl, the parlor lamp, and he. 

Two are a company; and no doubt 
That’s why the parlor lamp went out. 


—Fx, 


Within a hammock swing they sat, 
But how the two behaved 
One could not tell, it was so dark, 
Had it not been for this remark: 
“O George! You must get shaved.” 


—FEx. 


For this Spring and Summer 


E sHow ‘‘the snappiest’’ Suits and Overcoats 
for young men ever exhibited by us. All 
the goods are made to our special order so we know 
whereof we speak. No goods leave our store 
unless the fit is perfect. Full Dress and Tuxedo 
Suits, Rain Coats in all the latest designs. Fownes 
Gloves, Dress Suit Cases, and elegant Neckwear, 
everything that makes up an entire ‘‘up-to-date’’ 
outfit. Suits from $7.50 to $25.00. Money 
refunded if goods are not entirely satisfactory. 
Pleased to see you at... 


B. TURK & BRO. 


THE LEADING CLOTHIERS 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WE SELL «++. 


CoLLEGESTUDENTS 


THEIR BOOKS 


SS ts es 


LOWEST WHOLESALE RartTEs. 


OUR PRICES ON 


School andCollege Supplies 


are the lowest in the State. 


HOBART J. SHANLEY & CO., 


Formerly Whitney & Shanley, 


Auntington Block, -- BURLINGTON, VT. 


THE OLD BEE HIVE. 
nugs and 


Lace Curtains, 
NEW DEPARTMENT NOW OPEN. 
The Largest Stock. — —The Lowest Prices 


Union Theological Seminary, 


7OO Park Avenue, New York. 


Fully equipped for scholarly and practical 
work, in the midst of the 


CHRISTIAN ENTERPRISES 


of a great city, in close academic relations 
with 


COLUMBIA and 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITIES, 


offers opportunities for the degrees of B. D., 
Av-M., and Ph-3D3 


OPEN ON EQUAL TERMS 


to students of all Christian bodies. 


SIXTY-NINTH YEAR 


begins September 28th, 1904. 
Address the President of the Faculty, the 


Rev. CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, DD.. 


Salls’ Exchange. 


We Buy and Sell Everything. 


FOOT OF CHURCH STREET. 
—-BOOKS A SPECIALTY.— 


REPEATING RIFLES 


uy No matter what your ideas or preferences 
are about a rifle, some one of eight differ- 
ent Winchester models will surely suit 


you. 


Winchester Rifles are made in all 


calibers, styles and weights; and which- 
ever model you select, you can count on 
its being well made and finished, reliable 


in action and a strong, accurate shooter. 


FREE Send your name and address on a postal 
card for our 164 page illustrated catalogue. 


‘“ WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Editorials. 


are over and the Centennial 


Exams. 
is upon us. Old grads. and young, visit- 
ors and friends from far and near have 
Let us 


undergraduates turn in and help to make 


come to celebrate the occasion. 


the exercises and social events of the 
week go off as smoothly and successfully 
as possible; help to give the visitors as 
good a time as we know how; to do our 
part for old Vermont at this time of her 
hundredth anniversary. 


We wish to call the attention of alumni 
and undergraduates to the article on var- 
sity boating in this number by Mr. H. H. 
Mr. Chitten- 
den has had over 20 years’ experience in 
college boating, having been on the Yale 
varsity crew when in college and having 
When 


interviewed he said that all we lack here 


Chittenden of Burlington. 


studied the subject thoroughly. 


to make a fine varsity crew is the initia- 
tive. He is sure that the amount of money 
necessary would not be large and he is 
certain that we have men here in college 
Elis offer 
is very generous and should, we think, 


be taken advantage of. 


who will make fine oarsmen. 


One thing is 
sure; if we make a start and show that 
we can produce a winning crew the mon- 
ey will be forthcoming. 

No other branch of athletics would ad- 
vertise Vermont more than boating. 
Comparatively few colleges have crews 
and if at some future time we could send 
a winning crew to Poughkeepsie, as Syra- 
cuse did this year, our college would be 
Even if 
our crews were not winners, and _ this 


helped more than we know. 


would have to be expected for the first 
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few years at least, nevertheless we could 
have some good regattas and we would 
enjoy old Champlain more than we do 
at present. 


The time is fast approaching when the 
Athletic Committee will vote on the mat- 
ter of theindividual athletic tax. It 
seems to us that these two facts should 
be enough to cause the committee to 
vote in favor of it. 

First, that other colleges have tried it 
and found it successful. Secondly, that 
the student body unanimously favor it. 
The students have to pay the tax; the 
rule concerns no one else, and if the stu- 
dents are willing to pay, what can be the 
objection to such a rule? 

The members of the committee are suf- 
ficiently up to date to realize that athletics 
have become an important factor in the 
life of every college and that although a 
man goes to college primarily to get an 
education, nevertheless if he has any 
choice in the matter he will go to a col- 
lege that stands high in athletics. We 
never can hope to compete more than 
semi-successfully with other colleges un- 
less our association is put on a firm finan- 


cial basis. 


Some of the few who are grumbling 
because Commencement is so late this 
year had better read the account of the 
Commencement of 1806 in this number. 


That year it began August 20. 


The next issue of the Cynic will be the 
Centennial Commencement number. All 
the exercises and speeches will be record- 


ed and published with pictures of the 


principal speakers. | Orders for copies 


should be left with the manager of the 
Cynic. 


Hicceptances. 


The following college presidents, profes- 
sors and trustees have accepted invitations 
to be present at the Centennial: 

Adelphi College—Hon. R. D. Benedict. 

Amherst College—Prof. John F. 
Genung. 

Bowdoin College—Prof. Woodruff. 

Brown University—Prof. G. G. Wil- 
son, Prof. G. W. Benedict. 

Chicago University—Pres, Harper. 

Colby College—Pres. C. L. White. 

Colgate University—Pres. Merrill. 

Columbia College—Dr. Wm. A. Dun- 
ning, Prof. J. R. Wheeler. 

Columbian University—Pres. C. W. 
Needham. 

Dartmouth College—Pres. Tucker. 

Mass. Institute of Technology—Prof. 
D. R. Dewey. 

McGill College—Prof. Chas. EK. Moyse 
( Vice- Prin. ) 

Middlebury College—Pres. 
Prof. Howard. 

Northwestern , University—Pres. Ed- 
mund J. Jones. KZ 

New York College—Pres. Finley. 

Norwich University—Prof. Chas. C. 
Brill. 

Pacific University—Prof. Marsh. 

Simmons College, Boston—Pres. Le- 
favour. 

Smith College—Pres. Seelye. 

Swathmore College—Prof. 
Holmes. 

Tufts College—Pres. Capen. 

Union University—Pres. Raymond. 

University of Minnesota—Dean Fred- 
erick S. Jones. 

U. S$. Military Academy—Lieut. Col. 
Rodgers. | 

Wesleyan University—Prof. W. O. 
Atwater. 

Western Reserve—Adelbert College— 
Prof. S. B. Platner. 


Brainerd, 


_ Jesse 
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Williams College—Pres. Hopkins. 
Yale University—Prof. C. C. Torrey. 
Other acceptances are: 

Hon. John A. Kasson, Dr. Ordronaux, 
Gen. O. O. Howard, Frederick Billings, 
Ass’t Secretary Darling, Walter E. Ran- 
ger, Judge W. P. Stafford, Gov. Wm. 
W. Stickney, Bishop Michaud, Gov. Mc- 
Cullough, Judge Brewer, Hon. D. J. 
Foster, John L. Barstow. 


Che Semi-Centennial of the 
University of Uermont in ’54. 


Fifty years ago the Associate Alumni 
of the University in connection with the 
Literary societies of that day took upon 
themselves the responsibility of arranging 
for a suitable celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversity of the graduation of the first 
class. The invitations, widely distributed 
to the alumni and others, to be present 
upon the occasion were issued by a com- 
mittee consisting of Prof. Calvin Pease, 


later president of the university; Henry 


J. Raymond, editor of the New York 
Times, then lately founded by him; C. 
F. Davey, Esq., of Burlington; the Rev. 
B. B. Newton, N. G. Clark, Robert J. 


Hale and James W. Hickok. There was | 


a general response; and at nine o'clock 
on the morning of Tuesday, August 1, 
1854, a numerous concourse of graduates, 
students and invited guests gathered on 
the college grounds, and, headed by the 
Boston Brigade band, marched to the 
Unitarian Church, which had _— been 
courteously tendered to the university for 
the occasion. ‘The procession moved in 
the following order: 

The Literary societies, comprising all 
the undergraduates. 

The Alumni, by classes from 1804 to 
1853. 

The Corporation and Faculty. 

Graduates of the Medical School. 

Officers of the Associate Alumni and 
Literary societies. 

Historian, orator, poet and chaplain of 
the day. 


The church was filled to its utmost 
capacity, the galleries being reserved for 
the ladies. The Hon. Jacob Collamer of 
the class of 1810, then chief judge of the 
Supreme Court of Vermont, soon to be- 
come a United States senator, presided, 
and the Rev. Dr. Amariah Chandler, of 
Greenfield, Mass., of the class of 1800, of- 
fered prayer. President John Wheeler 
read a historical discourse, which occu- 
pied two hours. James R. Spalding of 
New York, of the New York Courier 
and Enquirer,” who soon after founded 
the New York World as a religious daily, 
delivered the address to the Associate 
Alumni; and the Rev. O. G. Wheeler of 
South Hero read a felicitous poem, re- 
counting college experiences and paying 
high tribute to the men who had made 
the university what it then was. ‘These 
exercises occupied upwards of four hours, 
and yet it is recorded that the interest 
was such that at their close the audience 
left the church “refreshed rather than 
fatigued.” 

Forming again, under the marshal- 
ship of John B. Wheeler, Esq., the pro- 
cession marched to Hart’s Hotel, on 
Water (now Battery) street, where over 
three hundred guests sat down to dinner. 
The after-dinner proceedings were intro- 
duced by Judge Collamer, still presiding, 
in a brief and eloquent speech, followed 
by the singing of the following song, 
written by J. S. D. Taylor, Esq., of the 
class of 1840. 


A host of cherished memories 
Of scenes remembered aye 

Of the honored dead and living 
Throng U. V. M. to-day. 


The hopes and loves of long ago 
Appear in bright review, 

And grand old classic college days 
Their glorious youth renew. 


We tread again the time worn halls 
As when their echoes rung 

With roistering classmates’ tramp and shout, 
And songs in concert sung. 


And better yet, together meet 
Congelial souls once more, 

Right royal, generous, beating hearts, 
As in the days of yore. 
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For this glad present and the past 
Let hallelujahs ring 

And Alma Mater’s future sons 
As rapturously sing. 


Our space does not permit mention of 
the responses to the regular toasts 15 in 
number, which followed. the material 
feast, with a single exception. There was 
a sentiment to “The first graduating class 
of 50 years ago,’ around which, said the 
report of the occasion given by the Free 
Press, a peculiar interest seemed to cen- 
tre. We quote from that report: 
“Charles Adams, Esq., of Burlington, 
arose, “There were four of us,’ said he, 
‘who graduated fifty years ago.’ He stop- 
ped a moment; two white haired men 
rose beside him and the three, the survi- 
vors of the class of 1804, stood in silence. 
The effect was electric. Wonder that of 
a class of half a century ago three-fourths 
should yet survive and be able to meet 
then and there, and thoughts of the emo- 
tions which they must feel as they looked 
upon each other and their numerous suc- 
cessors in the path on which they were 
the pioneers, filled the minds of all pres- 
ent, and after a moment’s silence broke 
forth in deafening applause.”’ 

Charles Adams, Wheeler Barnes, Jus- 
tus P.Wheeler and Jairus Kennan, form- 
ed that class, and all its living members, 
Kennan having died long before, were 
present. Charles Adams was the spokes- 
man for the class and spoke with strong 
feeling and spirit. Letters were read 
from absent alumni and invited guests, 
full of high hope for the future of the uni- 
versity, and the assembly dispersed after 
singing a song to Alma Mater, written 
by Z. K. Pangborn of the class of ’5o, 
the last stanza of which was: 


All honor to the faithful few 
Who guarded her of old; 

That was her “iron age’’—we trust 
She’ll have her “age of gold.’ 
Send forth her sons to every land, 
Be free from cares and tears, 
And every mother’s son will pray 

She’ll live a thousand years. 


Many will re-echo that wish during the 
coming centennial. If that surpasses or 


equals in enthusiasm, loyalty and interest 
the celebration of fifty years ago, it will 
be a splendid success.—Free Press, June 


30. 


Commencement Hugust 20, 1806. 


The lecture in the College Chapel, 
usual on the evening of the Sabbath pre- 
ceding Commencement, was this year 
preached by Rev. Leonard Worcester of 
Peacham. 

The first division only of the candidates 
examined on the Friday before Com- 
mencement for admission into this col- 
lege, forms a larger class than was ever 
before admitted in any one year. In the 
other divisions to be examined, the pros- 
pect is fair that as many more will be 
admitted as have already entered. In all 
its various interests, the institution -has 
become highly prosperous. 

The “Concio ad Clerum,’ on the even- 
ing before Commencement, was preached 
by the Rev. John Fitch of Danville be- 
fore a very attentive audience. 

The exhibition of the students of the 
lower classes, the afternoon preceding 
Commencement, was well received by a 
numerous assembly. 

Order of exercises at the chapel pre- 
ceding Commencement : 

1. Instrumental music. 

2. Sacred music. 

3. A dialogue in Greek, by William 
H. Coit, Thomas Chittenden and John H. 
Pomeroy. 

4. An English dialogue, by Eli 
Brownson, Alden B. Spooner and C. 
Brownell. 

5. An English conference on “The 
Comparative Tendency of Wealth and 
Poverty to Promote Individual Happi- 
ness,’ by Archibald W. Hyde and Ira 
Hill. 

6. An English dialogue, by A. B. 
Spooner and C. Brownell. 

7. An English dialogue, by Ira Hill, 
Eli Brownson, Isaaac R. Harrington and 
Archibald W. Hyde. 
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8. An English oration on “Educa- 
tion,” by Amariah Chandler. 

g. Instrumental music. 

COMMENCEMENT Day. 

A large and respectable procession was 
formed at the President’s house, under 
the direction of Col. James Sawyer, in 
the following order : 

Academicians. 

Students in the lower classes. 

Candidates for degrees in 
black robes. 

Gentlemen of distinction. 

The clergy. 

Music. 

The President of the College. 

The Corporation of the University 
with the secretary and treasurer. 

At 10 o'clock a. m. the procession mov- 
ed to the meeting house, which they en- 
tered in inverted order, preceded by the 
president and board of trustees. After 
being seated were had the following ex- 
ercises : : 

1. Instrumental music. 

2. Sacred music. 

ap) Prayer. 7 

4. Salutatory oration in Latin, by 
James L. Sawyer. 

5. An English oration on “The Hap- 
piness Arising from the Peculiar Struc- 
ture of Nature,’ by Gardner Child. 

6. An English oration on “The Su- 
periority of the United States over Euro- 
pean Nations,’ by Cassius F. Pomeroy. 

7. An English oration on “The Duty 
of Men as Members of Society,” by Ezra 
C. Gross. 

8. Forensic disputation on this ques- 
tion, “Whether the Varities of the Hu- 
man Complexion be Caused by Differ- 
ences of Climate!’ by Henry Bostwick 
and Lewis Johnson. 

9g. An English Oration on ‘The Man- 
ifestation of God in His Works,” by John 
H. Chaplin. 

to. An English poem on “The Diffi- 
culty of Determining Merit,’ by Gardner 
Child. 


11. Degrees conferred. 


uniform 


12. An address to the graduating class 
by the President. 

13. Valedictory oration, by James 
Strong. : 

14. A prayer, by Rev. Asa Burton, 
[Dae BE 

I5. Sacred music. 

16. Instrumental music. 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts was 
conferred on John Huntington Chaplin 
of Bethel, Gardner Child of Pomfret, 
Ezra Carter Gross of Hartford, Cassius 
Francis Pomeroy of Burlington, James 
Lucius Sawyer of Burlington, and James 
Strong of Hartford. James Dean, A. M., 
alumnus of Dartmouth College, was ad- 
mitted ad eundem. 

After the exercises of the day the pro- 
cession returned in the order before 
named to a public dinner provided at the 
hotel of G. Holmes, Esq. 

The exercises were satisfactory; while 
the rapid completion of the college spac- 
ious edifice, and the vast increase of the 
students,as well as the exemplary deport- 
ment of the scholars, and the satisfaction 
and harmony universally — prevailing 
augur well of this growing college.— 
From the Burlington Sentinel, Sept. 3, 
1806. 


HAthietic Constitution. 


Having found the former Constitution 
of the University of Vermont Athletic 
Association, inadequate to present needs, 
the “Advisory Board” will submit the fol- 
lowing document to the Association at the 
annual meeting of that body on Monday, 
July 4, at 10.30 a. m. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
VERMONT ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 
ARTICLE I—NAME. 

The name of this Association shall be 
the University of Vermont Athletic Asso- 

ciation. 
ARTICLE II—PURPOSE. 

The object of the Association shall be 
to encourage and promote college athlet- 
ics. 
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ARTICLE II—MEMBERSHIP. 
Section 1. 
University of Vermont who shall have 
paid the annual athletic tax* cr such pro- 
portion,thereof asmay be due and payable 
upon the entrance of such undergraduate 
into the University of Vermont is a mem- 
ber of this Association. 

*See Note on Article IV. 

Section 2. Any graduate of any de- 
partment of the University of Vermont 
or any matriculate in any class which has 
been graduated, or any member of the 
faculty of the University, may become a 
member of this Association. 


ARTICLE IV—DUES. 


The dues of undergraduate members 
shall be the regular athletic tax as may 
be, fixed by the Board of Trustees of the 
University of Vermont and paid into the 
treasury of this Association. 


ARTICLE V—OFFICERS. 


Section 1. The officers of the Asso- 
ciation shall be a President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary, Treasurer and “Advisory 
Board.” 

Section 2. The President, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Treasurer shall be chosen from 
the resident Alumni. The Secretary shall 
be chosen from the undergraduates. 

Section 3. The Advisory Board shall 
consist of three members of the Academic 
Faculty of the University, a representa- 
tive of the Medical Faculty of the Uni- 
versity, three alumni and three under- 
graduates. 

ARTICLE VI—ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

Section 1. The President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary and Treasurer shall be 
elected from the resident members of the 


[*Article III, Section 1 and Article IV consti- 
tute at present merely a recommendation of 
the “Advisory Board” to the Trustees of the 
University, and will receive due consideration 
from that body at the next regular meeting. 
The tax proposed is five dollars for each aca- 
demic undergraduate (male), two dollars for 
each medical student and two dollars for each 
woman member of the University. Under this 
provision all students will receive season tick- 
ets to the games of the University teams.] 


Any undergradua : 
Any undergraduate of the 


Association by a majority vote of the 
members present at the annual meeting of - 
the Association. 

Section 2. The three members of the 
Academic Faculty of the University cor- 
respond to the Athletic Committee of 
that body. 

Section 3. The representative of the 
Medical Faculty of the University shali 
be appointed by that body. 

Section 4. The three members of the 
Alumni shall be elected by the Associate 
Alumni at their annual meeting in June. 

Section 5. The three Undergraduates 
shall consist of one member each from 
the Senior, Junior and Sophomore classes, 
and shall be elected by their respective 
classes by a majority vote of the mem- 
bers present at a class meeting called for 
that purpose. 

Section 6. These officers shall be elect- 
ed for one year, and shall hold office un- 
til their successors are elected or ap-. 
pointed. 


ARTICLE VII—DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 


Section 1. The President shall preside 
at all meetings of the Association, pre- 
serve order and conduct the business of 
the meeting. 

Section 2. The Vice-President shall 
perform all the duties of the President in 
his absence and have equal power. 

Section 3. The Secretary shall keep 
a record of the proceedings of each meet- 
ing,shall copy into the records the reports — 
of all officers or committees, and read at 
each meeting a report of the proceedings 
of the next previous meeting. 

Section 4. The Treasurer shall have 
charge of the funds of the Association, 
and of the different athletic organizations 
entrusted to him, keep a separate account 
of each fund, and make disbursements 
only to responsible parties in return for 
satisfactory vouchers. 

Section 5. ‘The Advisory Board shall 
have general charge of the athletics of 
the University; make such rules as it sees 
fit for the proper regulation of the athletic - 
sports, and have power to dismiss from 
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office any officer or member of any of the 
athletic organizations. It shall be au- 
thorized to solicit subscriptions and dis- 
tribute funds among the several athletic 
interests; provided that any funds col- 
lected for any special interest shall be 
held intact and used for that interest only. 
The Chairman of the Athletic Committee 
of the Academic Faculty shall act as 
chairman and one of its undergraduate 
members as_ secretary. The chairman 
shall preside over and call meetings of 
the Board and the secretary shall keep a 
record of such meetings. 

Section 6. The officers of the differ- 
ent athletic organizations shall have 
charge of the detail of the different in- 
terests, subject only to the regulations 
prescribed by the Advisory Board. 


ARTICLE VIII—MEETINGS. 


Section 1. The regular annual meet- 
ing of the Association shall be held on 
Monday morning of Commencement 
week, at 10.30 a. m. 

Section 2. The President of the As- 
sociation, upon the written request of not 
less than five members, shall call a spe- 
cial meeting of the Association. The ob- 
ject of the meeting shall be stated in the 
request, and notice of the time and place 
of meeting shall be posted in the college 
building at least five days before holding 
such meeting; and in addition resident 
alumni and instructors who are members 
shall be notified by the secretary. 


ARTICLE IX—-MANAGERS. 


Section 1. It shall be the duty of each 
manager to attend to all business con- 
nected with any game or contest played 
by his respective team. 

Section 2. The manager of each Ath- 
letic Department shall be elected from the 
incoming Senior class and the assistant 
manager from the Junior class by a ma- 
jority vote of the members of this Asso- 
ciation present at a regular meeting there- 
of as follows: The managers and assist- 
ant managers of football, baseball, bas- 
ketball, track and tennis teams shall be 


chosen at the end of their respective sea- 
sons from candidates previously nomin- 
ated for such offices by the “Advisory 
Board.” 

Section 3. It shall be the duty of each 
manager to submit to the “Advisory 
Board” all plans involved in the arrange- 
ment of schedules for games during his 
athletic season, together with a careful 
estimate of all moneys to be received and 
expenses to be incurred in each, and he 
shall invariably receive the permission of 
that body prior to entering into any 
agreement to engage in any game or 
contest. 

Section 4. The assistant managers 
shall be under the direct supervision of 
their respective managers and subject at 
all times to their direction. 


ARTICLE X—CAPTAINS. 


Section 1. The Captains shall have 
full charge of their respective teams 
while on the field and shall select them 
with the advice of the coach. 

Section 2. The Captains shall be 
elected by a majority of those men of 
the respective teams who have earned the 
right to wear a “V.” 

Section 3. Any member thus entitled 
to vote and unable to be present, may 
vote in writing and said vote shall be 
valid if signed by the voter. 

Section 4. The election of the Cap- 
tain shall take place within one week af- 
ter the last scheduled game and shall be 
subject to the ratification of the Advis- 
ory Board. 


ARTICLE XI—ELIGIBILITY. 


Section r. Only students in good and 
regular standing shall represent the Uni- 
versity in any branch of athletic sports. 

Section 2. No student shall be eligi- 
ble to any team who is back in more than 
eight semester hours of college studies. 

Section 3. No person of any. team 
shall be paid or receive, directly or in- 
directly, any money or financial conces- 
sion or emolument as a present or past 
compensation for or as prior considera- 
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tion or inducement to contest; whether 
the same be received from, or paid by, 
or at the instance of the Advisory Board, 
the Athletic Association, the faculty or 
any individual whatsoever. 

Section 4.° No student shall repre- 
sent the University in any department 
of athletics who has previously repre- 
sented this or any other college or col- 
leges for four (or five?) years in any 
athletic department. 

Section 5. A student entering the 
University of Vermont from another 
college or university shall not be eligible 
to membership in any university athletic 
team until he ‘has been in: college one 
calendar year. 


ARTICLE XII—THE “Vv.” 


Section 1. The following men shall 
be entitled to wear “V's” upon recom- 
mendation of the Captains and Managers 
of their respective teams and subject to 
the approval of the Advisory Board: In 
football, those who have played in the 
whole of two or parts of three scheduled 
games, which games shall be specified 
before the opening of the season by the 
Advisory Board upon recommendation 
of the Captain and Manager; in baseball, 
those who have played in the whole of 
half or parts of three-fourths 
scheduled games in one season with the 
exception of pitchers, who shall be grant- 
ed the “V” on the approval of the Cap- 
tain, Manager and Advisory Board re- 
gardless of the number of games in 
which they have played; in basketball, 
those who have played in the whole of 
half or parts of three-fourths of the 
scheduled games in one season; in track 
work, those who win a point at the Wor- 
cester meet or win a first or second place 
in. a meet with any other. college; in ten- 
nis, those who win a first or second place 
in any intercollegiate tournament. . 

Section 2.. The “V’s” granted in the 
various athletic departments shall be as 
follows: Football, 7-inch Block “V”’; 
baseball, 7-inch Gothic “V”; basketball, 
5-inch Gothic “V” (with smaller “B’s” 


of the 


below); track, 7-inch Old-English “V” 
gold on green sweater); tennis, 7-inch 
Old- Erplish “V" (green on white sweat- 
er). Managers shall be entitled to a 
TM :Otthe style of their department. 
Section 3. Class numerals shall be 
worn on class sweaters and caps only. 
Section 4. “The following. shall make 
a student eligible to wear class numerals: 


By playing one whole game or parts of - 


two games in the interclass baseball ser- 
ies; by playing in the Freshman-Sopho- 
more football game; by participating in 
the class squad at the indoor meet}; or ee 
winning a point at the indoor: meet. 


ARTICLE. XIII—CLASS TEAMS. 


Section 1. In any game between class 
teams, or in any game between any class 
team and an outside team, the class team 
shall be made up of members of their re- 
spective classes’ in! good” and regula 
standing. : 

Becton 2. Any class or “Serub! team 
shall first obtain consent: of the “Advis- 
ory Board” prior to arranging any game 
or contest with any other team. 

ARTICLE XIV—-AMENDMENTS. : 

This Constitution may be amended at 
any annual meeting of the Association 
by'a majority vote of the members: Bares 
ent at such meeting. 74 


Varsity Boating. 


To the Editor of the Cynic, University 
of Vermont: 

Since writing my letter to the Free 
Press about boating j in the University of 
Vermont, I have made some further in-~ 
vestigations in the line of the suggestions 
I then made, and especially as to the mat- 
ter of expense, realizing as I do that this 
is a very important element if the matter 
is to be proceeded with. I find that I 
was right in saying that boats of all kinds 
sufficiently good for practice purposes 
and for interclass or interclub races’ can 
be procured from the larger universities 
for practically nothing. ‘There would be 
no expense connected with the acquire- 
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ment of the necessary boats except the 
freight charges. 

The matter of a boat-house need not 
be deemed an _ essential preliminary. 
There are sheds and other places on the 
lake front which I am informed could be 
procured for the purpose of housing 
boats for a nominal sum. 

It would be necessary to have rowing 
machines in the gymnasium. Four would 
do, and the expense would not be very 
ereat. I do not know just how much 
they cost, but probably a sum which could 
be easily raised. 

Assuming that the above statements 
are correct, you will see that it will be 
easy to make a beginning, the one pre- 
requisite being an earnest enthusiasm and 
love for the sport, leading those who may 
take it up to be willing to work hard. 
The results could not fail to be beneficial 
both to those who take part and to the 
University. I should not recommend an 
attempt to do more the first year than 
train a couple of eight-oared crews and 
a couple of four-oared crews so as to 
have a regatta the next spring. The suc- 
cess of this would largely determine the 
expediency of continuing the endeavor. 
Such a regatta would be likely to bring 
many people to Burlington, whose com- 
ing would benefit the railroads, hotels 
and business men of the community, and 
these realizing the benefit would doubt- 
less be willing to contribute to the fur- 
ther prosecution of the sport. Then, 1f 
another year we found that we had turn- 
ed out a reasonably speedy crew, it might 
be made possible to send it to Pough- 
keepsie. 

The matter of coaching could, I think, 
be satisfactorily arranged. I would my- 
self be willing to do what I could in pre- 
liminary instruction, and I have but little 
doubt that I could, when the time came 
for the crew to take the water, obtain the 
services of a competent coach upon feasi- 
ble terms. 

The beginnings indicated will neces- 
sarily be small and the growth gradual, 


but a good result if obtained will be well 
worth the time, patience and effort neces- 
sary to be expended. 

If three or four good men will go into 
this heartily beginning next fall, the thing 
can be made to succeed and the initiators 
will have the honor of being known in 
after years as the fathers of rowing at 
this University as Cook and Bancroft 
were at Yale and Harvard, and will in 
addition have the satisfaction of having 
conferred a great and lasting benefit on 
their alma mater. 

I shall be glad to be of service in any 
way within my power. 

Yours very truly, 
H. H. CHirteNDEN. 


Baseball Season of ’04. 


Vermont 18—Vermont Academy 1. 

Vermont 14—Rensselaer 1. 

Vermont 10o—Rochester 6. 

Vermont 10—Rochester 5. 

Vermont 4—Holy Cross 9g. 

Vermont 8—Colgate 1. 

Vermont 11—Colgate 2. 

Vermont 3—Williams o (2 innings.) 

Vermont 11—Norwich o. 

Vermont o—Manhattan 2. 

Vermont 2—Manhattan 4. 

Vermont 13—Harvard 2d 5. 

Vermont 3—Cuban Giants 1o. 

Vermont 14—Cuban Giants 13. 

Vermont 12—St. Lawrence 2. 

Vermont 25—Union 3. 

Vermont 5—Union ft. 

Vermont 1o—Union 2. 

Vermont 2—Syracuse 6. 

Vermont o—RKensselaer 2. 

Vermont 4—Holy Cross 4 (12 in- 
nings. ) 

Games played 20. 

Won 14; lost 5; tied 1. 

Scores—Vermont 188; opponents 79. 

The above record speaks for itself, but 
it may be well to say just a few words in 
praise of the team that has made the best 
record a Vermont team has made for 
years. 
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At the beginning of the season some 
fault was found because the schedule was 
not a heavier one, but it was the very best 
one that money and persuasion would 
buy. However, these same teams that we 
have made such heavy scores against, 
are colleges that have won their fair per- 
centage of games against other colleges 
of our size, and the fact that we made 
such large scores does not mean that they 
were weak teams, but that Vermont play- 
ed much the better ball. Hazelton, the 
coach, left before the season began, and 
the double duty of captain and coach fell 
into the hands of Captain Orton, who 
was in his old position behind the bat. 
In the pitcher's box we had Campbell, 
Whitney, Peck and Davis. All but the 
latter did excellent work, and he was un- 
able to pitch much on account of a sore 
arm. Campbell, Whitney and Peck all 
did good work in the outfield when not 
pitching. ‘Peck was also used on first 
base a little and Campbell at short. 

At first base Tobin played his position 
well. 

Williams 1s probably the best second 
baseman the college has had for years. 
At third the work of Capt.-elect Wood- 
ward was strong and steady. Barlow 
covered much ground at short. Brooks 
at center 1s another old favorite and de- 
serves all the praise he gets. 

Peck led at the bat with Campbell and 
Woodward close behind. 

The team worked as a unit and Capt. 
Orton may consider that the harmony 
which prevailed helped to win the games. 

Praise is due Capt. Orton and every 
man on the team, also Manager Varnum 
for his successful management of the 
team and his star playing in right field at 
the last Union game. 

Chapman played only the latter part of 
the season and played a strong fielding 
came. ‘The team was conceded to be the 
best hitting team among the colleges, and 
when they were facing the best college 
pitchers they showed their ability to wield 
the willow. There were twenty-seven 


home runs as follows: Campbell 13, Peck 
5, Woodward 4, Orton 3, Williams 2. 


Football. 


Football practice will begin Tuesday, 
September 20. Manager E. S. Towne 
announces the following schedule: 

Sept. 25—Montpelier Seminary or 
some other Prep. school. 

Sept. 28.—Potsdam Normal at Bur- 
lington. 

Oct. 8.—Dartmouth at Hanover. 

Oct. 15.——Colgate at Burlington. 

Oct. 22.—Tufts at Burlington. 

Oct. 24.—St. Lawrence at Burlington. 

Oct. 29.—Brown at Providence. 


Nov. 5.—Wesleyan at Middletown. 
Nov. 12.—Williams at Williamstown. 
Nov. 19.—Mass. State at Burlington. 
Nov. 21—Freshman-Sophomore game. 


— Locals. 


H. C. Howard, ex-’06, was about col- 
lege June 25. 


M. O. Evans, Cornell ’04, called on 
friends about college June 22. 


The president of the Senior class has 
appoanted L. H. Hulett, ’o5, to have 
charge of the selection and direction of 
the ushers for Commencement week. — 


In accordance with a recent action of 
the faculty all make-up examinations 
will be given near the end of the Christ- 
mas and Easter recesses, instead of at the 
regular examination period. 


The Sigma Phi Society will give a re- 
ception on Monday, July 4, from 4 to 6 
p.m, at their chapter house on the corner 
of Williams and College streets. Mem- 
bers of the graduating class, alumni and 
Commencement visitors are invited. 
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All alumni are requested to go to the 
Registrar's office in the main college 
building upon arrival and register so 
that a complete register of the names and 
addresses may be kept. The register will 
for greater convenience, be arranged al- 
phabetically and by classes. 


Théd University has been presented 
with another flag pole by Mr. D. W. 
Robinson of Burlington, who presented 
the one which was destroyed by a cy- 
clone in the summer of 1900. On July 
fourth there will be a flag ratsing on the 
college green with appropriate exercises 
at 9.30 a. m. Forty men of the college 
battalion will be present in uniform and 
Sherman’s band will play several nation- 
al airs during the ceremony. 


The Senior boatride, to be held Thurs- 
day night of Commencement week this 
year, will be one of the best, if not the 
best ever given at Vermont. 
mittee in charge have chartered the 
steamer Chateaugay, which will start 
from the dock at the foot of King street 
at 7.15 p. m., arriving at Hotel Cham- 
plain at about 8.30 o'clock. Wilder’s or- 
chestra and the hotel orchestra will both 
furnish music. Supper will be served in 
the dining room of the hotel from 10 to 
11 o'clock. ‘The steamer will start home 
at 1.30 o'clock, arriving in Burlington at 
2.40 o'clock. 


Olympic Games. 


The Olympic national collegiate athle- 
tic meet was held June 25 at St. Louis, 
under the auspices of the World’s Fair 
Olympic games. Chicago University 
won the silver trophy, defeating Prince- 
ton by ten points. Other scores were: 
Michigan Agricultural, 6; Illinois, 6; 
Colgate, 5; Leland Stanford, 4. 


The com- 


CENTENNIAL ODE. 


Amidst the fragrance of the Vermont hills, 
In regal beauty stands our College home; 

A hundred years of serious, earnest thought 
Have burnt their incense ‘neath her honored 

dome. 

To-day in festal joy, she welcomes back 
The youth gone out a year ago, the sage, 

Grown gray in priceless service to mankind, 
Adding to human thought a worthy page. 


Her children all, the weakest and the great, 
Our Alma Mater has for each a place 
In her thought-throbbing, great maternal heart; 
Beholds herself in each familiar face, 
And smiles to see how strong and great have 
grown 
The minds she moulded with such anxious 
care, 
When from the field of lifeless facts arrayed, 
She guided tottering thoughts to truth’s pure 
air. 


As once the ancient Greeks inspired delight 
By themes in song dear to Athenian hearts, 
So may the sons and daughters of Vermont 
Exalt their praise in songs which love im- 
parts. 
*Twas from her portals, schooled in classic lore, 
We first beheld in Nature, God’s great plan, 
And saw rich beauties there ne’er dreamed be- 
fore, 
And found there knowledge books deny to 
man. 


She taught us how to make book-lore our own 
To use as stepping-stones to richer bowers 
Where bloom the mighty principles of life, 
Which give the human mind creative powers. 
As years go by we'll better understand 
How she in wisdom taught our minds to 
wing 
Far into realms unknown as yet, to seek 
The treasures of new thought the ages bring. 


Within her walls, we gathered up the threads 
Which all great minds in ages past have 
thought, 
And go away to work out for ourselves 
The mysteries in man and nature wrought. 
But ever and anon our hearts will turn 
To her, whose pulse beats with the great 
world-thought, 
Whose life a glorious hundred years has 


spanned, 
Whose altars many pilgrim-minds have 
sought. L. E. M. ’04. 


Syracuse Wins at Poughkeepsie. 

In two out of the three races on the 
Poughkeepsie course, June 28,the only races 
in which she was entered, the crews of 
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Syracuse University won victory from the 
sons of Cornell. . 

In the four mile eight oar varsity race 
and in the freshmen two mile eight oar race 
the Syracuse oarsmen won by handsome 
margins, coming out of an obscurity in the 
minds of the boating sharps so marked that 
last night the friends of Syracuse could not 
find takers for bets at I to 12. 

Cornell won the four oar varsity race 
with ease. 

Wisconsin, which was thought to threaten 
all competitors in the four oar and varsity 
races, was never a factor, coming in fourth 
out of five in the four oar race and last in 
the varsity. 

Columbia, the ‘dark horse’ whose mys- 
terious doings up stream have led to a good 
deal of solicitude on the part of all of her 
competitors, did well in the four oared race, 
in which she came in second, though she 
made but a feeble showing in the others, 
coming in last in the freshman race and 
fourth in the varsity. 

No records were broken. Indeed, the 
time was slower than for three years in two 
of the races, and more than a minute and a 
half slower than last year in the varsity race. 
Following is the summary : 

Varsity four oared race, two miles—Won 
by Cornell, time 10 minutes 53 3-5 seconds; 
Columbia, 11:12 1-5; Pennsylvania, 11:15 
3-5; Wisconsin, 11:18 2-5; Georgetown, I1: 
34 2-5. 

Freshman eight oared race, two miles— 
Won by Syracuse, time 10 minutes and one 
second; Cornell, 10:12 2-5; Pennsylvania, 
10:18 4-5; Columbia, 10:28 1-2. 

Varsity eight oared race, four miles— 
Won by Syracuse, time 20 minutes, 22 3-5 
seconds; Cornell, 20:31 1-5; Pennsylvania, 
20:32 4-5; Columbia, 20:45 2-5; George- 
town, 20:52 3-5; Wisconsin, 21 :o1 1-2. 


Alumni Notes. 


64. Rev. Sullivan F. Gale, superin- 
tendent of Home Missions in Florida, 
was made a D. D. by Knox College at 
its Commencement. {[Dr. Gale received 
his A. B. and A. M. from Vermont and 
later graduated from Union Theological 
Seminary. For twenty-one years he has 


been superintendent of Florida for the 
Congregational Home Missionary Socie- 
ty and has been in variable ways an ap- 
preciable factor in the upbuilding of 
Florida. 


°76. The Honorable Henry W. Hill 
delivered the graduation address before 
the graduates of the State Normal and 
Training School of New York at Buffalo. 


"80. Prof. James (Rey Wheeler sand 
wife are in town for the summer. 


96. CC. M. Goodrich is here for Com- 
mencement. He has a position with the 
Canadian Bridge Co. of Detroit. 


97. D. C. Wedgeworthaiiaay mai: 
'97, has a position as civil engineer on 
the New York canal. 


’97. The Rev. George A. Huntley, 
M. D., who graduated from the Medical 
department in the class of 1897, is in 
town. After his graduation he went as 
a medical missionary to Hanyang, China. 


97. Mr. and Mrs. William W. Mur- 
ray of Brooklyn, N. Y., are in the city, 
the guests of Mr. and Mrs. John Munroe 
at Rock Point. Mr. Murray is a native 
of Colchester, graduating from the Uni- 
versity in the class of 1897, and now oc- 
cupying a prominent position in New 
York. 3 Mee 


99. W. C. Johnson has been engaged 
to cover second base for the Rutland 
league this summer. 


‘or. Clifford B. Griswold, who is in 
town for Commencement, has been 
teaching Forge and Foundry at Clemson 
College, South Carolina. 


Other Alumni, who will be here for 
Commencement, are B. Lincoln Benedict 
55, J. D. Benedict ’93, G. W. Benedict 
93, Chas. Baker ’86, Rev. W. H. Hop- 
kins 85, Walter R. Newton ’81, Mrs. W. 
R. Newton "80, Miss Elizabeth Hood ’89, 
Mrs. Paul Leonard (Anna Dike) ’89, 
Dr. C. G. Andrews ’95, Crosby Miller 
ex-’03, FE. K. Severance ex-o2, A, C. 
Crombie ’94. oa 


————— 
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College World. 


The college authorities of the University 
of lowa have recommended that fraternities 
be introduced into that institution. 


The University of Pennsylvania has fallen 
in line with other universities and has an- 
nounced a six weeks’ session of summer 
school after the close of the regular college 
year. 


The undergraduates of Dartmouth Col- 
lege have adopted a set of resolutions 
wherein they state their intention to help 
in the rebuilding of Dartmouth Hall, which 
was burned to the ground last winter. The 
alumni of the college have already taken the 
matter in hand and have pledged a consid- 
erable amount toward the $250,000 which is 
required for the building, 


The University of California will soon 
have one of the finest, if not the finest ath- 
letic field in the country, for the field when 
completed will surpass Harvard’s Stadium 
in several ways. The football and baseball 
fields will be separate, and a half mile run- 
ning track will be laid around both. Ac- 
commodations for spectators will be ar- 
ranged for in the shape of bleachers with 
a seating capacity of 20,000 people. 


According to the Monroe agricultural bill 
which passed the Legislature a short time 
ago, Cornell University will receive $250,- 
ooo for the purpose of erecting a new 
building for the accommodation of the ag- 
ricultural department. This bill was_bit- 
terly opposed by Syracuse and other minor 
colleges of New York State, who thought 
Cornell had already received sufficient aid 
for new buildings and the like from the 
Legislature. Professor Bailey will be dean 
of the college. 


Carnegie has offered Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege $50,000 for a new library building on 
the condition that an equal sum be raised 
by the college to support it. Already about 
$25,000 has been pledged and the amount 
is increasing daily. 


Princeton has recently made an import- 
ant change in her eligibility rule. By this 
“an athlete with one condition may in fut- 
ure compete until he has had two oppor- 
tunities to remove it.” The second trial for 
mid-year conditions comes in the following 
fall, so that, once conditioned baseball and 
track men can contest that spring. 


Michigan won first place in the annual. 
carnival of track and field sports held at 
Franklin Field, Philadelphia, under the aus- 
pices of the University of Pennsylvania. 
The leading institutions of the East, includ- 
ing Yale, Princeton and Pennsylvania, were 
represented, while Michigan, lowa and Pur- 
due came from the West. At this meet in 
an exhibition trial Rose of Michigan put the 
shot 48 feet 3% inches, thus beating the 
world’s record. 


The varsity crew at Cornell recently went 
on a strike and left the training table. This 
action was caused by the poor meals pro- 
vided at the training table, whch had be- 
come so bad that several men have become 
weak when they attempted to do their crew 
work. Coach Courtney is in sympathy with 
the men and the outcome is uncertain. 


The faculty of Beloit College have caused 
the College Athletic Association to sever all 
relations with the University of Wisconsin. 
This is because of alleged discourtesy and 
unfair treatment of the Beloit men by the 
University students. 


Northwestern will abolish the degree 
of bachelor of philosophy at the close of 
this year. The students who will graduate 
this year and have been working toward a 
Ph. B. degree, will be given a choice be- 
tween this and an F. B. degree. After this 
they will confer only two degrees—A. B. 
and B. E. 


This year in the State of Ohio there were 
only ten candidates who took the qualifying 
examinations for the Cecil Rhodes scholar- 
ship. The following schools were repre- 
sented: Oberlin, Wooster, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Western Reserve University, 
Kenyon (2), University of Cincinnati (2), 
and Westminster College (Pa.) 
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Editorials. 


We are proud—all of us—every alumnus 
and undergraduate who attended the Centen- 
nial Celebration feels a deep-rooted love and 
pride growing in his heart for Vermont, a 
hundred years old and as eternal as the moun- 
tains that surround her. 


The Centennial has been an education to all 
who were present. After the first day the 
realization came home to us that our Univer- 
sity had lived through a century and that 
this was a great time in her history. Before 
the celebration we knew that Vermont had 
loyal alumni, but the crowds of graduates that 
came, the largely attended class reunions, the 
Speeches and the enthusiasm showed us a 
loyalty stronger than we ever Suspected and 
convinced us that Vermont spirit, though not 
So boisterous and outwardly demonstrative as 
that of many other colleges, is nevertheless 
strong and sincere in the hearts of all her 
sons. 

Every part of the exercises was successful- 
ly carried through with enthusiasm, yet with 
the dignity that belongs to such an occasion. 
The weather was perfect and the buildings and 
campus never appeared to better advantage. 

It was an enjoyable time for all. The long 
and impressive commencement procession 
with its ranks of distinguished visitors, col- 
lege presidents and alumni will not soon be 
forgotten. The words of the President to the 
graduating class and the Centennial oration 
will long be remembered; but more than all 
these the class gatherings, the fraternity re- 
unions, the old friendships renewed and 
strengthened ’neath Vermont’s fair walls and 
the love for Alma Mater which all these 
brought, have made our Centennial a never- 
to-be-forgotten memory. 


We congratulate you of the class of Nine- 
teen Four upon the fact that to you belonged 
the privilege of graduating this Centennial 
year. We also congratulate you on the very 
successful way the class functions of Com- 
mencement week were carried out. Everything 
was done exceedingly well with that capabil- 
ity and energy which you have shown during 
your senior year and which assures us that 
your life in the world will be successful. 
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There have been many good men and true 
in your ranks who have striven earnestly and 
unselfishly for the betterment of conditions 
and the increase of college spirit here at Ver- 
mont. The work of these men has not been 
without its good results and the influence 
they have exerted will be missed by us all. 

We have no parting words of advice for we 
are sure you know how to take care of your- 
selves and do the best that is in you. All we 
shall say is that we hate to have you g0, but 
since you must, we wish you Godspeed and 
the very best of success. 


STS 


Owing to the fact that the Centennial ora- 
tion, the papers read and presented at the 
Alumni conference and the _ Baccalaureate 


sermon will be published in full in the Cen-: 


tennial memorial volume which the University 
will soon publish, the editors have deemed it 
wise not to print them in the CyNIc. 


President’s Hddress. 


FrreNnps:—For many months we have looked 
forward to the celebration of the Centennial 
anniversary of our Alma Mater. One hundred 
years ago she sent forth her first class of stu- 
dents after equipping them to the best of her 
ability for the business of life. This week the 
last class of the century takes its leave. It is 
our privilege to be that class—the Centennial 
class of our Alma Mater—and this is our day 
to honor her as we will. 

The custom of setting apart a day for the 
graduating class to take formal leave of the 
University is one of the oldest of our college 
traditions. It is not a day of flaunting ban- 
ners, of parade of knowledge and of culture, 
but just a simple day to meet with you, the 
friends of the past four years, and take a 
final glance at the scenes and incidents of those 
most happy years before we draw the curtain 
upon them for the last time. This is why we 
welcome you all to this farewell meeting. You 
have been with us either actually or in spirit 
for the past four years. Your instruction, your 
patronage, your hospitality, have encouraged 
and directed our efforts here in college. Your 
advice and interest and assistance have come to 
us from distant homes. In a word, you have 
been our friends—the best of friends—and as 
such we welcome you all to this meeting to- 
day. 

It is particularly gratifying to us that the 
day on which the Centennial class is called 
upon to observe the time honored custom of 
Class Day, is also the anniversary of our coun- 
try’s independence. The coincidence cannot 


fail to call to our minds the connection be- 
tween the little life which we celebrate at this 
meeting and the larger life of those whose 
memory our country honors to-day, a life which 
we are soon to enter upon ourselves. 

- We have had four years of careful prepara- 
tion for this larger life. Serious years they 
have been for the most part—pleasant years 
they have been always. We have enjoyed a 
privilege accorded to comparatively few of our 
day and generation. Many things have been 
combined here at Vermont which should have 
endowed us with the minds, the characters, and 
the ideals necessary to accomplish life’s duties 
adequately—to enjoy life’s blessings to the full. 

As I stand here to-day these things come 
thronging back to me. We have had nature in 
some of her most sublime moods here with us 
always: The lake below us dark with the ap- 
proaching thunder clouds, aflame with the 
splendor of the setting sun; the distant moun- 
tains serene and majestic; this beautiful cam- 
pus which is not surpassed by that of any col- 
lege in America. Whether we would or no 
these things have grown upon us—have be- 
come a part of our nature. We should be bet- 
ter and nobler men and women for having ex- 
perienced them. 

No less important are the associations which 
we have enjoyed during four years of college 
life. Our fraternities, our athletics, our de- 
bates have brought us into closer relations with 
our fellows. It has been our privilege to fol- 
low Thackerey’s advice and cultivate our 
friendships in the generous time of our youth, 
and our charity, our tolerance, our respect and 
love for our fellow men must have been in- 
creased thereby. , 

So much one phase of college life has done 
for us. It is the easy, unconscious phase, but 
it is all important—some of you, I am sure, will 
agree with me when I say it is most important. 
There is, however, the other side of college 
life—the strenuous side. so dear to the absence 
committee and the faculty generally. This is 
the serious business of college—the work of 
the class room, the influence of the instructor. 
From it, I believe, we have secured in some 
measure the power to weigh evidence, to in- 
vestigate independently, to form our own opin- 
ions—in short to seek the truth and to know 
it when we find it. Upon the amount of this 
ability which we have secured here, the meas- 
ure of our success in life will probably large- 
ly be determined. What the world is crying 
for to-day is men with ideas, men with original 
ideas, men capable of directing the hands of 
those who cannot direct themselves. The col- 
lege man if he has done his work well should 
answer to this call, and answer successfully. 

These then are the privileges which we have 
enjoyed here at Vermont. Whether we have 
profitably employed them or not only the fu- 
ture can show. In any case we are under an 
obligation for them of which this day is the 
expression. Whatever the future may have in 
store for us, whether we be seated among the 
mighty or among the lowly—our duty is clear 
our indebtedness is great. When we have ac- 
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quitted ourselves as becomes us as college men 
and women—when we have been true to the 
traditions and the influences and the instruc- 
tion that have been moulding us—then, and 
only then, will our debt to you our friends, to 
our University and to our country be dis- 
charged. 

And now the time comes to say farewell to 
the friends and scenes of these four years 
which have in many ways been the best of any 
that we shall ever live again. We have ac- 
quitted ourselves of our responsibility as sen- 
iors as best we could. We hope the Junior 
class into whose hands we now bequeath this 
responsibility, is capable of bearing it. There 
are many things which we would like to have 
done which we have not been able to do. Some 
of these things you Juniors may be able to 
accomplish. Others of them are beyond you 
as they were beyond us, and can only be ac- 
complished in the future as such things have 
been accomplished in the past, by gradual ex- 
pansion and development. 

In a hundred years Vermont has progressed 
from nothing to her present magnitude. Her 
resources have been doubled in the past 20 
years. This remarkable development should 
not be allowed to flag for an instant. Other 
universities are developing as rapidly as we 
are and, indeed, at times seem to be encroach- 
ing upon us. Vermont can only keep her pres- 
ent position, to say nothing of bettering it, by 
adopting the most aggressive policy in admin- 


istration, in instruction and in _ scholarship. 


Faculty, alumni and undergraduates must unite 
in one grand continuous effort to keep Ver- 
mont at the front. 

Our University is unrivalled in point of lo- 
eation and facilities. Let us make these ad- 
vantages known to those who now seem ignor- 
ant of them. Let us have more aggressive ad- 
vertising. There is no reason why so large a 
number of students from our State should seek 
other institutions of learning. This is the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, let us make it so in fact 
as well as in name. Let us turn the attention 
of the preparatory schools of this and neigh- 
boring States to us. We are now assured of 
an adequate endowment fund. Let us have the 
best men available on our faculty, and stop the 
drain which other institutions are constantly 
making upon our best talent. Let us use these 
men as speakers at teachers’ conventions; let 
students in preparatory schools see their names 
on the title pages of their text books now and 
then. Let us have interschool athletic and ora- 
torial contests here at Burlington, and thus get 
acquainted with likely men from neighboring 
preparatory schools. Vermont desires to se- 
cure the best men from this and neighboring 
States. Undergraduates, coaches, athletes, can 
do much, the alumni can do more; but the 
University itself must do something or the ef- 
forts of the individual will be in vain. 

There is another direction in which a new 
century of progress can be inaugurated at Ver- 
mont. There is a large chance for improve- 
ment in the tone of our undergraduate life. 
More traditions, more customs, more respect 


for upper classmen are needed. Much has been 
done in this direction already; but you Juniors 
have a golden opportunity to do still more. 
You should at once set about devising some 
means by which you can be distinguished from 
the horde of Freshmen which will come upon 
you next fall. The acquisition of more chapter 
houses would give our undergraduate life and 
college spirit a material stimulus. More eager- 
ness in scientific investigation and original re- 
search would raise the standard of our scholar- 
ship still further and add to the fame of our 
University. 

The accomplishment of these things rests in 
the future of many of them, I fear, in the far 
distant future. But they mark the path of 
progress which we must set for ourselves if 
Vermont is to develop in the new century as 
She has in that which is now drawing to a 
close. 

Let our goal be a university aggressive, 
scholarly, famous—the center of the intellec- 
tual life of this and neighboring States. A 
line of chapter houses upon this campus—the 
mainspring of our social and fraternal prog- 
ress. An undergraduate body drawn from all 
New England submissive to authority and re- 
spectful, yet imbued with the keenest college 
spirit and loyal to old Vermont. 

This is the Vermont of the next century—an 
Alma Mater of whom the Senior who stands 
under these pines a hundred years hence will 
be as proud as we are proud of our Vermont 
to-day. 

Members of the Faculty: It now becomes my 
duty to say farewell to you. As I look back 
over the four years during which we have been 
associated with you, I am impressed with the 
fact that the greater part of the benefit which 
we have derived from this association has 
come from the influence of your methods, your 
personalities and your ideals rather than from 
the pages of the text books which you have 
given us to study. This after all is the true 
educational force. This is what we came to 
Vermont to acquire, and the best testimony 
which I can give of your worth is to say we 
have not been disappointed. 

It is true that your inexorable X has closed 
the careers of many of those who entered with 
us aS Freshmen and that your investigations 
have cost us some of our most promising class- 
mates. It is true that your rules have often 
seemed to us needlessly severe and even un- 
reasonable, and that the tasks assigned by you 
have caused us many a weary midnight vigil. 
But these things are probably inevitable and 
so to-day those of us who have been able to 
survive the ordeal acknowledge our indebted- 
ness to you. We respect you for your attain- 
ments in scholarship, and for your noble devo- 
tion to a calling which is by no means profit- 
able in a material sense; and finally we honor 
you for the nobility of your lives, for your 
sterling characters, for your earnestness and 
enthusiasm. These things have been our in- 
spiration. Some of them perchance we take 
away with us as the best part of our equip- 
ment for the work of life. 
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Classmates:—I would have just a word with 
you before I close. Fortune has_ especially 
favored us in conferring upon us the honor of 
being the Centennial class of our Alma Mater. 
But the honor has brought with it many re- 
sponsibilities and some very material sacrifices. 
You have, however, acquitted yourselves of 
these duties with honor to 1904 and to old Ver- 
mont. Your management and support of ath- 
letics, your Ariel, your Kake Walk have all 
been commendable, and I compliment you upon 
the zeal and enthusiasm with which you have 
undertaken every task and carried through 
every project. Your advice and assistance have 
been invaluable to me and your loyalty to 1904 
has been unceasing. I assure you that I ap- 
preciate this and that the honor of acting as 
your President, for which I am indebted to 
you, has been both a pleasure and privilege 
because of your self-sacrificing co-operation. 

We have now reached the parting of the 
ways, and as we take a farewell look upon the 
road which we have travelled together, many 
emotions crowd upon us. We have enjoyed an 
inestimable privilege. More has been offered 
than we could possibly carry away, and as we 
have hurried on each one has taken that which 
seemed best at the moment. Perhaps many of 
us now regret our choiceinthis or that partic- 
ular. Most of us, I am sure, if we could travel 
this selfsame way again would do many things 
differently—would undo many things that we 
have done. But these are individual experi- 
ences, food for individual and profitable reflec- 
tions. 

There are many things, however, which we 
have shared in common and in which we may 
all rejoice. We have worked together for four 
years with common aims. We have triumphed 
in common in victory, we have suffered in 
common in defeat. If our rivalry for honors has 
been carried to a degree hitherto unheard of, 
our loyalty to our class and to our Alma Mater 
has been unbroken, and the defeated have al- 
ways united with the victors in a common ef- 
fort to advance the whole; and, because of all 
this, we have a common fund of experiences, 
of memories, and of friendships which is price- 
less to every one of. us. 

And now as we start upon our several ways 
the old loyalty, the old fellowship, the old sym- 
pathy go with each of us. Whether our path- 
ways be strewn with roses or spread with 
thorns, we shall be with one another in spirit 
—still rejoicing with one another in victory, 
still suffering with one another in defeat. And 
when we return to this spot again, as I know 
we shall, to live the old scenes over, to sing 
the old songs, to renew the old friendships, 
may we find our ranks unbroken, and our loy- 
alty to 1904 and to Vermont undimmed by 
time. DANIEL MICHAEL WALSH. 


Class Day Centennial Oration. 


It is a century since the first class of our 
University held its last class meeting and went 
forth into the world upon the long journey of 


life. Since that day many classes have come, 
full of hope and vigor, to the first chapel ex- 
ercises and have pursued their courses with 
varying success until for them, too, often with 
sadly depleted ranks, the gavel has struck for 
their last gathering as a class. The history 
that all these classes have combined to make 
is a glorious one, great with inspiration for 
the generations of students who shall enter 
upon the rich inheritance of Vermont’s Uni- 
versity. In our day of magnificent buildings 
we find it difficult to realize the obstacles 
placed in the way of those who founded our 
college—but we must view their struggle in 
the light of their time rather than of ours. 
One small building, almost in the wilderness, 
one overworked teacher, a mere handful of 
students, and a great shortage of funds—these 
seemed the most tangible elements of our col- 
lege in its infancy. But those upright, reso- 
lute, God-fearing men, who were .striving to 
the uttermost, not for rank or wealth or 
power, but to create an institution of learning 
that should be free and enduring, were of 
sterling character and high scholarship, in- 
spired with absolutely unselfish devotion and 
ardent love of knowledge. In the midst of a 
state of colonists who were ungraced by lux- 
ury, and unrefined by high culture, the in- 
domitable perseverance of the pioneers of 
higher education in Vermont succeeded in 
building up an institution that has become an 
honor to them and to their commonwealth. 
Her stately buildings tower above city and 
lake, a monument to the perseverance of those 
whose labors brought her forth—not for one 
day and generation, but a messenger to poster- 
ity, companion of the Surrounding mountains, 
whose strength she typifies, whose grandeur 
She cultivates in the hearts of her sons. Her 
history is a matter of record. We care not to- 
day to review the details, glorious and inter- 
esting as they are, of Vermont’s growth. We 
journey rather to the source than to the mouth 
of the stream to-day. We do not seek to know 
what famous men have gone out from our 
halls to carve for themselves a niche in the 
temple of fame, nor what great and noble deeds ° 
they have done. Enough for us that not only 
in Vermont itself but in the south and 
west, in Canada and _ abroad may be 
found many examples of the type of 
famous and noble mankind known as the Ver- 
monter. We would not claim for an instant 
that our small university has a monopoly on 
the production of that type, but that the ma- 
jority of men who go from our University are 
among the highest and best of those who have 
made the name “Vermonter” a synonym for in- 
dustry, patriotism, sagacity, ‘conservatism, 
morality and rugged grandeur of character. 

There are many causes which have helped 
Vermont to exercise so strong an influence over 
her sons. 

First, nature has been very kind to us. We 
who have lived for four years in the midst of 
this happy environment of mountain wood- 
land and lake know now that, whether we 
have realized it or not, the natural charms 
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around us have been a potent factor in our 
development, and that from them there has 
been added to our ideals beauty, clearness and 
strength. In such a place our thoughts could 
not for long wander away from the divine 
Creator who led us hither. 

Another important element that has strength- 
ened Vermont’s influence is her size. 
cially in the formative period, the number of 
students was small] enough to allow an inti- 
mate bond to be formed among the students 
themselves. Thus all were actuated by com- 
mon motives and all were very much in uni- 
son in regard to high ideals of manhood and 
scholarship. At that time the relations be- 
tween the students and the faculty were much 
closer and were not confined to the mere work 
of the classroom. While increase of numbers 
is very desirable in many ways, we must say 
that college spirit is apt to be stronger in a 
small college than in a large one. Even in its 
youngest days our college was not character- 
ized by an ultra-conservatism. The tone has 
been one of reason and democracy, derived 
perhaps from the nature of that very reason- 
able and democratic man, General Allen. 

Since the founding of the University, the 
faculty has exercised a positive influence for 
good, not only in breadth of mental develop- 
ment, but in depth of psychological growth. 
One man, at least, did more to advance the 
philosophical ideals of American education 
than any other—President Marsh—and we be- 
lieve that his influence on the students who 
were so fortunate as to be under him is a 
greater reason why we should revere his name 
than is his wide fame as a philosopher. Our 
faculty has never lacked strong men, although 
at times the strength of their convictions may 
have seemed too great for our ease and pleas- 
ure, and their authority may have been exer- 
cised in requirements that did not seem es- 
sential to our well-being as students. Never- 
theless we owe them much, and we go out 
from their tuition with an abiding respect for 
their manliness and a true gratitude for their 
devotion to the cause of education. 

Greater than any cause we have named and 
yet permeating them as it is an outgrowth of 
them all, is that intangible something which 
we may call the spirit of the college. This 
it is that inspires us to the highest attain- 
ments and the noblest deeds, whether in 
scholarship or on the athletic field. This is 
incarnate in our alumni and in our faculty, 
in our undergraduates and in everything that 
pertains to the college, holding all and mak- 
ing all work together in the grand unison 
that has made “Vermont” what it is to-day. 
The Vermont spirit is progressive and demo- 
cratic. Its object is to make the best scholars, 
citizens and men from the best material that 
the State can give us, and to foster the mod- 
ern American ideal of personal effectiveness. 
The labor of many years would have been in 
vain,—no, rather it would have been impossi- 
ble had it not been for the spirit that dwells 
among us. 


Espe- - 


Much will be said this week about the glory 
of our past and the magnificent possibilities 
of the present and future. It is not given to 
us to look forward with the prophet’s eye and 
to see what shall be the destiny of our col- 
lege. This much is certain: She is entering 
upon a period of larger growth and broader 
influence. Whatever changes may come to her, 
she will still send out men—sturdy, indus- 
trious, practical, scholarly men, who shall give 
themselves over to the development of the 
highest form of society, who shall stand firm- 
ly on the side of civil and religious liberty, 
and who shall always be loyal sons of their 
Alma Mater, she who shall live on to cele- 
brate many another cycle, each more glor- 
ious than the last, so long as America is dedi- 
cated to freedom, equality and advance. 

In the words of James Marsh, penned 50 
years ago, I propose: 

“Our Alma Mater—may she still be a rad- 
iating center for the light of knowledge and 
the warmth of truth, so long as the peaks of 
the Green Mountains look down upon her.” 

Classmates, we have spent four happy, busy 
years together on the campus of old Ver- 
mont. Now we shall be scattered abroad and 
sundered far by time and distance. The old 
familiar friends and places shall see us sel- 
dom in the future. Yet are we united by a 
common bond. Not only are we classmates, 
but we are members of the Centennial class. 
May the debt of one hundred years rest heavy 
upon our shoulders, may we return love for 
love and service for service in the cause of 
her whose interests are our interests, whose 
destiny is our destiny, whose glory is our 
glory—our Alma Mater. 

H. E. CUNNINGHAM. 


Zlass History. 


It is said that events must be seen in the 
true perspective of years, before they can be 
woven into history. The History of the Egyp- 
tians, of the Greeks, of the Romans, of the 
Anglo-Saxons, and of our American forefathers 
begins to be realizel to-day. The History of 
the Class of 1804 is seen in the Centennial of 
1904. How then can your Historian be ex- 
pected to stand here and give you HAistory? 
No! it can be at best only Biography—if I 
may be allowed to use that term in connection 
with a group instead of an individual. The 
Historian of the class of 2004 will give the 
History of the class of 1904, and in it there 
will be names at whose mere mention, the 
ground will shake with applause. 

The Biographer’s task is a most difficult one, 
for out of the grindings of four years should 
he separate the chaff from the grain. Even 
then his work only commences, for this grain 
should be ground again, nicely mixed, judi- 
ciously flavored, and properly roasted until 
you should have placed before you a literary 
confection, to make glad your mental appetite. 
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Suffice it to say, that this hastily written 
sketch can make no such pretence. 

In the year one thousand and nine hundred; 
and since the independence of these United 
States, the one hundred and twenty-fourth; 
and since the establishment of the University 
of Vermont the one hundred and ninth, the 
prospective class of 1904 struck town. Some 
came on foot, some on horseback, some by rail- 
road, some by trolley, while some,—according 
to the records—never came at all. 

The first noteworthy feat was the defeat of 
the avaricious carters, by those who arrived by 
railroad. Gladly we yielded our baggage to the 
loud voiced men, who seemed so anxious to 
serve us, while we were whirled on our way 
up the hill to far Converse. The baggage ar- 
rived some hours later, and the carters, all ex- 
pectant and smiling, said, “One dollar, please!” 
Then you should have seen the expression that 
stole over their faces, as we said, pointing to 
a copy of the city ordinances, ‘Nay! Get thee 
hence! Retire! Twenty-five pence is enough 
for thee.” They did then straightway repair 
to the city council] and have that ordinance 
changed. 

Then came our entrance English examina- 
tion, which those who were prepared, flunked 
and those who knew not Shakespeare from 
Nick Carter, passed with high marks. 

The next important event was our cane par- 
ade. We assembled on our first Saturday morn- 
ing, and bravely marched to the Miles & 
Perry store, where were distributed immense 
cudgels, an inch and a quarter in diameter, of 
hard thornwood, all knotted and knurled. The 
procession reformed and marched up College 
Hill by the park on Prospect street and down 
Pearl. You can see even now in memory Big 
“Bill” Orton at the head of the column—one 
vast smile, next is Jake Ross, the Huntington 
giant, and after him another mighty man of— 
5 feet 5 inches. Down the line we see the hap- 
py radiant faces of old fighters like Clark, 
Soule, Leach, Marshall, Carpenter, Chamber- 
lain, Brown, Sargent. Here the line fades into 
the distance and the faces are lost. 

The Sophomores never heeded us, remem- 
bering, of course, the words of President Buck- 
ham, “All cane rushes hereby are and remain 
abolished.” 1903, however was saving her 
strength for the annual Freshman-Sophomore 
football game. Much they needed to save it 
too, for it was the hardest played class game 
in years. On account of a year’s advantage 
and more self-confidence, they barely won 
out, by one touchdown, 5 to 0. 

There were sundry odd and diverse scraps— 
mere friendly wrestling matches—after dark 
for several nights in the fields about here. 
Any night—or morning, too—you were apt to 
be awakened from sound slumber by the calls 
4 te Adee hI a ANDY Teas 
sult of these has never been officially recorded, 
our claim to having won the most was never 
disputed with great vigor. These were our 
very first college days, when to us every rust- 


While the final re-: 


ling bush, each moving shadow, held a Sopho- 
more and a club. 

But that feeling wore off shortly as we be- 
came acquainted and organized. Our first list 
of officers ran like this: 

President—Ross. 

Vice-President—Miss Bean. 

Secretary—Hall. 

Assistant to the above named laborious office, 
and private secretary to the President—Perci- 
val. 

‘Treasurer—Phelps. 

We endured the monkey tricks and horse- 
play of the Sophomores as had all classes be- 
fore us, and gradually became good members 
of the student body, giving our share and more, 
of money and spirit to the college activities, 
athletics in particular. 

When Dartmouth and Vermont were tied in 
their 0 to 0 football game, we were initiated 
into the mysteries and beauties of our first 
“Night shirt parade.” The tribes assembled 
from the Converse, Mill and Station Wigwams, 
clad in. “evening dress” for council near this 
spot, the old bell in yonder tower sounding the 
tocsin as we formed. After a very calm and 
dignified march up and down Church street, 
we -were treated to speeches by the upper class- 
men from the park grandstand. Later we vis- 
ited a play, “South Before the War,” and 
cheered the actors on to—well, to hoarseness. 
After the show was over we were marshalled 
up the hill for the grand final pow-wow, where 
a huge bonfire was lighted. After speeches by 
the coach, manager, and the ever ready Pro- 
fessor Merrill, we sought our downy nests at 
an early hour, all this, remember—in that 
“calm,” “quiet,” “dignified” manner for which 
we have ever since been so famous. 

Through the long and cold winter that now 
came rapidly on, little happened of great class 
interest, though many events transpired mark- 
ing important periods in college life. The 
Gymnasium was started and the foundations 
completed before snow fell. The honor system 
of conducting examinations was abolished by 
vote of the student body and the old system re- 
vived of “Keeping your eyes peeled.” 

In January was held the “first and only” an- 
nual athletic banquet, at the Van Ness, where 
the greatest enthusiasm and best of college 
Spirit prevailed. We all feel that this func- 
tion was a decided help, to the student, to the 
college and to its athletics, and should not 
have passed away. 

With the advent of spring, the paper bag 
brigade appeared at Converse, and many an 
unlucky ’04 man as he was sauntering into the 
building, was smartly brought to his senses, 
by a volley of paper-bags from the windows 
holding from a pint to a gallon of Lake Cham- 
plain. When this amusement reached such a 
pitch of enthusiasm and the brigade such a de- 
gree of marksmanship, that the very faculty 
were obliged to wear rubber coats, the water 
battery wars ordered to disband and to drill no 
more. “ Fa 
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As the spring advanced we realized one day 
that 1903 had had their banquet, and without 
serious interference from us. They boasted 
that we would not have ours in such a peace- 
ful way,—indeed they told us we would have 
none at all, and to make good their words they 
spent over $30 in giving a picnic for our presi- 
dent and a couple others. However, on May 14, 
when the time was ripe, we marched down to 
the station, boarded our car for Montpelier, 
with never a Sophomore in sight. Thirty of 
the class were at the banquet in the Pavilion 
and the affair was a success in every way. 

As a fitting close to our memorable Fresh- 
man year, we defeated the class team of 1903 
in several games of baseball and won the cup. 

In the fall of 1901, we returned with a small- 
er class, but a wiser one. That year the Fresh- 
man cane parade was not the peaceful thing 
of the year before. Neglecting the example 
then set us, we attacked 1905 and though they 
seemed more numerous than the leaves upon 
the trees, yet few of their canes are in use to- 
day. 

The Freshmen defeated us in football—no 
matter by what score. The defeat was bitter 
for it was caused by nothing less than lack of 
practice and over confidence. 

Soon a second cold and stormy season set in, 
during which our life was a long round of toil 
broken only by a few fine social events like 
the Sophomore Hop and by various political 
movements. The political pot began to boil 
and fume, early, the first result being the class 
officers: 

President—Wheeler. 

Vice-President—Miss Little. 

Secretary—Gilbert. 

Treasurer—Macrae. 

The kettle was bubbling furiously now. There 
was all kinds of conclaves and conferences un- 
til finally two parties were in the field for 
class honors and class offices. Naturally one 
party completely carried the day and the other 
retired. The particular bone of contention was 
the 1904 Ariel Board. The battle over, peace 
again rested on our class life. 

The winter was marked by two important 
moves in the college life; the beginning of 
gymnasium work and the re-establishment of 
a debating club. Both of these are now very 
important parts of the college work, and des- 
tined to be even stronger factors. 

At the coming of spring we journeyed to 
Montreal, there to have our banquet. A week 
before had the huge Ollie Presby and his band 
of faithful minions captured Wheeler, the class 
president, and confined him to the highest 
room in Ollie’s house. But the crafty presi- 
dent improvised him a rope, slid to the ground 
and returning to college, laughed at Ollie. I 
wish I had time to tell you of the president’s 
fishing trip on Lake Champlain, with the 
chairman of the banquet committee. A most 
interesting yarn would be their wild night 
ride, across the rocks of Sandbar in their mad 
endeavor to catch the train that bore their 
classmates to Canada. The storm beat down, 


and the waves dashed themselves in spray over 
the rocks, soaking them again and again, 
while the lightning shot its forked tongues all 
about them. They caught the train, and what 
a banquet we had. Three times we threw our- 
selves back in our chairs thinking it done only 
to commence again. 

On our return we set out to prevent the 
Freshmen from holding their banquet. The 
whole thing was carried out on both sides in 
a friendly but intense rivalry, which led one 
man to give up his life in a brave, but fool- 
hardy and needless attempt to leave the Sopho- 
mores. This sad and unfortunate outcome led 
the college body to decide that all banquets 
should be non-secret and in no wise interfered 
with. A shadow was cast over the rest of the 
college year, one that had not entirely faded 
when we returned in the fall. 

We returned as Juniors, assumed our dignity 
and began to see life in a few of its more 
serious aspects, as all good Juniors should. 
First we saw the Ariel Board in the agony of 
a more or less complete disorganization, but 
the fire under the old political pot was fanned 
again to a blaze and we turned out an Ariel 
Board, who laboring under unnumbered diffi- 
culties, put out later in the year, one of the 
most artistic and readable books to be found 
in the 18 volumes. 

While politics occupied our attention we fell 
to and elected for our officers: 

President—Mulheron. 

Vice-President—Miss Preston. 

Secretary—Brownell. 

Treasurer—Patterson. 

This year’s greatest dance was our Junior 
Prom. that surpassed anything before or since, 
in beauty and enjoyment. ’04’s social functions 
though few in number, were always voted the 
pleasantest in character, and the Prom. out- 
classed them all. 

Our excess energy this year went to encour- 
aging those little entertainments between Soph- 
omores and Freshmen; those dainty dances, 
and funny songs, and to bewailing the fact that 
the fountain was dry. 

The narrative of the Senior year is so close- 
ly woven with the story of this college year 
that it would be hard to separate them. Our 
president is president of the student body; our 
leaders, its leaders; our welfare, its welfare. 
Take from the Debating team the Senior mem- 
bers and we could never have striven against 
Bates. Take from our Glee Club the ’04 men 
and Burlington could never heard their sweet 
strains. Take the Senior class from Founder’s 
day and you have robbed the day of much of 
its beauty and dignity. Take from this Cen- 
tennial, this hundredth class, and you can have 
no Centennial. 

When we first came this fall, our thought 
was for a president, and we found one who in 
scholarship, ready mind, and eloquent tongue 
has been a leader. Walsh was elected, with 
Miss Harding Vice-President, Spear, Secretary, 
and Mack, Treasurer. Mack’s bondsmen kick- 
ed, however, when we raised the bonds from 
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$10,000 to $50,000, so he resigned. A. H. Gil- 
bert replaced him as chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. 

When our midyear examinations were past, 
we began to seriously consider commencement 
and Centennial, and in due course of our de- 
liberations, elected a long list of committees, 
whose work you see completed this year. 

Only one event has occurred this year to mar 
its pleasant course. I refer to the insubordina- 
tion of the Sophomore class for no account of 
the year can be complete without at least a 
word on that much advertised affair. Most of 
you know the story, and it seems unnecessary 
to repeat it here. Now to-day 1906 stands, a 
class without a privilege, under censure. But 
1906 can throw it off if they act henceforth 
like the men we believe they can be. 

This loose account must near its end for the 
Senior year has swiftly run by. It has been a 
happy year where the other years at most have 
been only pleasant, and while we are glad 
that our work is done, we are sorry to 
give up the life with its close friendships, its 
freedom and its uniqueness. Your Historian 
ean add only one item more; the story of this 
week. The Baccalaureate sermon, the Senior 
Walk, the Flag Raising, the Prize Speaking, 
the Fountain Party, and the Athletic Associa- 
tion Meeting are just behind us. The Senior 
Promenade, the Play, the Reunions, the Recep- 
tions, the Boat Rides are just before us. These 
tell the story of the Centennial. 

We entered as Freshmen, 31 strong, and we 
leave with 54. When we look back over the 
roll of our first year we say, “‘Where have they 
gone?” Sometimes ask it with a smile but 
more often with a sigh. A few still grace the 
University of Vermont though in other classes 
and departments from their first. The others 
have stepped out into the black unknown, from 
which they have emerged semi-occasionally like 
a comet, and have lighted the landscape with 
a lurid glare. We have welcomed a few from 
other classes before us, to make our number 
greater. 

The task is done. This loose story is ended. 
In it you see little that is spectacular, little 
that dazzles, but under it all and through it 
all, runs a vein of strong purpose and success- 
ful endeavor, that will not be lost to the Uni- 
versity. The class leaves the student body for 
the alumni, that it may widen its field of ac- 
tion, and bring greater success and more re- 
nown, to the college that sheltered it, and 
taught it and nurtured it. 

HARRY BARKER. 


Boulder Oration. 


Classmates and Friends :— 

To-day we meet for the last time, as a class, 
to partake in one of the functions accorded to 
those who are about to leave their Alma Mater 
for the sterner realities of life. I deem it an 
honor to have been permitted to take part in 
the exercises of this hour and my first duty, 


fellow classmates, is to thank you for it. To- 
gether we have toiled and plugged through 
four long years; together, too, we have enjoyed 
the pleasures offered a college man. Side by 
side, shoulder to shoulder we have worn the 
“neat and inexpensive drill suits” and carried 
the old Springfields on routine and holiday oc- 
casions, and fired our harmless volleys on the 
parade ground to the utter rout of the imagin- 
ary foes in the “Dorm” pines. We have had 
our class scraps and class banquets; we have 
celebrated victories and borne defeats in class 
athletics; we have had our class contentions 
and miniature political battles, but to-day all 
is peace within our ranks, and now the time 
draws near when we must part, our college 
days are nearly over. Soon we must leave be- 
hind us all that we have here learned to rever- 
ence and hold dear and it is fitting that we 
should gather once more as a class and bid a 
fond adieu to our Alma Mater, ’neath whose 
fostering care we have spent four happy years. 
With regret we say farewell to the “Mill,” the 
campus, the “Dorm,” the lake, the beautiful 
city, in whose environs we have lived our flit- 
ting college life and around which cluster 
many fond memories. To-day we meet to unite 
once more and strengthen the bonds of fellow- 
ship formed during four years of intimate as- 
sociation in the varied activities of college life; 
to rehearse yet again the achievements of our 
glorious class, and together render our meed 
of praise and honor to our professors, whom 
we have learned to love and revere as they 
have helped us climb the rocky steeps of our 
college course upon whose summit we now 
stand. 

But to my subject! Yon sacred boulder has 
been assigned me as a guide for my wandering 
thoughts. To be sure, ’tis a hard proposition 
in more ways than one, but after long medita- 
tion, I imbibed some of its magic spirit and 
became, in truth, a little bolder. The history 
of yon stone is an interesting bit of romance, 
of which no true son or daughter of Vermont 
Should be ignorant. Without a knowledge of 
its life and doings in former years when it. 
stood by the college through thick and thin, 
we cannot pay it the reverence due, and it can- 
not occupy its rightful place in our recollection 
of college days. 

The Boulder is a piece of nature’s own handi- 


- work, and as such, excites our wonder and de- 


mands our admiration. It was found in 1846 
in the town of West Hartford, Vt., near White 
River Junction, during the construction of the 
Central Vermont railroad. A blast in the rock 
revealed an enormous pot hole, seventeen feet 
deep, which had long since been filled with 
gravel. At its bottom lay two rounded masses 
of granite, one of which was our sacred bould- 
er. The sphere is two feet four inches in diam- 
eter and almost as symmetrical as if turned in 
a lathe. Geology tells us that it was brought 
down from the far north by a glacier—a ragged 
bit of some granite cliff, wrenched from its 
mother rock by the mighty onward rush of a 
river of ice and with the melting of that ice 
deposited in what was once the bed of White 
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River, hundreds or perhaps thousands of miles 
from its original home. There whirled round 
and round by the on-rushing waters, the once 
ragged stone slowly ground its way into the 
rock and was itself in turn worn to its present 
form. 

Prof. Hitchcock intended to place the stone 
among the geological treasures of Dartmouth, 
but Gov. Payne, at that time President of the 
Central Vermont railroad and a loyal Vermont- 
er, learning of this intention, took possession 
of the boulder and sent it to Burlington by a 
two-horse team. It was placed in its present 
position and save for a few temporary. ab- 
sences has remained there to this day, guard 
of the campus, grown grey in the service. 

And here begins the romance of its tale. 
During its first years in the service of the Uni- 
versity, the boulder became quite fond of mid- 
night rambles, doubtless to explore and become 
acquainted with its new surroundings. Its cu- 
riosity being at last satisfied it settled down, in 
the fifties, to a simple, peaceful performance of 
its duties and so continued for forty years. 
Fastened securely to a pedestal of sandstone it 
was unable to move and in fact had no desire 
to do so, till disturbed in its quiet musings by 
the sounds of great commotion incident upon 
the moving of the Museum and construction of 
the Science Hall. Its curiosity was again 
aroused, it longed to roam as of old and to 
determine for itself the meaning of all the 
clatter and tumult. With mighty struggles it 
strove to free itself from its moorings, but in 
vain were its efforts. At last it appealed to 
the Freshman class of 794, who, unmindful of 
or unheeding the feelings of the “powers that 
be,’”’ lent their aid. On the eve of All Saint’s Day 
with the help of derricks and beams, the feat 
was accomplished and the boulder was once 
more free to stretch its cramped limbs and re- 
sume its midnight constitutionals. For three 
successive years it made its annual tour of in- 
spection at Hallowe’en, in ’97 going as far as 
the “Hash House,” where it had such a feast as 
caused it to fall into a deep sleep and it failed 
to return to its post before the “Mill.” The 
faculty were prone to look upon these mid- 
night rambles as in some way inspired by the 
Freshmen. 

The Freshies were variously punished for 
being the cause of these inspirations and the 
boulder for yielding to them was this time se- 
curely imprisoned upon a pedestal beneath the 
museum window. Upon regaining conscious- 
ness after its nap, the sacred stone struggled 
fruitlessly to return to its home and, at last, 
after six months of solitary confinement, it 
besought aid from the Seniors, and one fine 
spring morning broke to reveal the boulder 
back in its accustomed place. 

Only once since has the boulder left its post 
of duty and that, in the fall of 1902 for the 
high purpose of receiving advanced instruction 
in mathematics from a noble Frenchman, the 
Marquis de Lafayette. Right manfully has it 
guarded the campus these many years and may 
it so continue, to a ripe old age, 


But what does the boulder say to us as we 
are about to leave it and its foster mother? 
What words of wisdom, what manner of fare- 
well, has the sacred stone for the class of 
1904? These words it whispered to me: 

“1904, you are about to leave your Alma 
Mater. You will soon be Freshmen in the 
great university of the world, whose course is 
life long, whose Commencement comes for you 
only atthe beginning of eternity. For four years 
you have trod the college halls and been a 
member of a privileged class. You have been 
exempted from the common duty of taking 
part in the world’s work. You have been a 
guest at the world’s table, a consumer, not a 
producer. You have been granted four years 
in which to devote all your time and energy 
to your own development. Now, you owe it to 
yourselves and to the world to stop and hon- 
estly, thoughtfully, look the facts squarely in 
the face. Who has conferred upon you all 
these benefits? How does your account stand 
with the world? 

Many of you know what sacrifices your 
parents have cheerfully made, how many 
lonesome hours they have spent in order that 
you might enjoy and profit by these years 
of privilege. The community from which you 
have come has denied itself the pleasure, help 
and inspiration of your vigorous, youthful 
tives that you might have time to develop 
the best that is in you. The long line of great 
men, scholars and benefactors, who founded 
this University and have made it what it is, 
have contributed directly and immeasurably 
to your benefit. The staff of honored pro- 
fessors and _ instructors with whom you 
have been associated and who have helped 
you in your search for truth, are spending 
their lives in hard work at small pay that 
you and others may come to a broader, nobler 
realization of life. 

Can you fairly accept such gifts as these 
without incurring great obligations? Your 
own sense of honor answers No! A college 
course is the world’s investment in a person 
and to the world that person owes a life-long 
debt. You have been given these opportunities 
that your life through education might be 
more useful to the world. That fact you must 
never forget! You have been thus aided and 
benefited with the definite design that your 
mind, your character, your power and purpose 
of doing good work might be so developed that 
you would be worth enough extra to your 
fellow men to more than pay for what it has 
cost to educate you. You have accepted and 
enjoyed the privilege, you cannot now honor- 
ably shirk the responsibility which it brings. 
Your education should have brought you a 
richer, fuller, stronger life of which the world 
should receive the benefit. 

To-day, you look out upon the life that is 
before you with a bright hope, the hope of 
youth—full of ambition, of courage, of antici- 
pation. The old boulder bids you God-speed. 
Farewell, 1904, may you live lives of useful- 
ness to mankind, lives that will be an honor 
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‘to your friends and a credit to your Alma 
Mater, as true sons and daughters of old Ver- 
mont!” 
WILLIAM W. GILBERT. 


Zampus Oration. 


The Campus Oration, while confined by its 
very name to a certain sphere, has at the 
same time a field as broad and as imagina- 
tive as the most ambitious writer could de- 
sire. For who is there, whether he be writer 
or orator, who can adequately tell of the life 
of the campus? ‘To those who have lived this 
life, it has become a memory as true and as 
sweet as any that they will ever possess: to 
those who have been denied it, the life of the 
campus must ever remain a mystery. An ex- 
istence such as this must of necessity be de- 
pendent upon some phase of the broader col- 
lege or University life, and it takes but a 
single glance at the situation to reveal this 
underlying element as the athletic status of 
that college. At the present time it is an ac- 
knowledged fact that the very life of a col- 
lege depends, to a great extent, upon its ath- 
letics, and year by year the truth of this as- 
sertion is proven beyond a doubt by the ever 
increasing prominence that is given to this 
branch of collegiate activity. The primary 
effect of this condition is upon the character 
of each incoming class. These men represent 
the pick of the preparatory schools in that 
part of the country, and it is in these schools 
that they decide where their future course 
shall lie. Here the colleges are discussed, and 
in this discussion what consideration is given 
the most weight? Is it the scholastic rating 
of the institution; is it the beauty of its loca- 
tion, or the prominence of its buildings? By 
no means! It is rather the record of that 
college in football, baseball, track or tennis 
that fascinates the enthusiastic sub-freshman. 
It is the longing to be on the bleachers, sing- 
ing the same song and giving the same yells 
that he has so often heard as an outsider, or, 
if he be an athlete himself, it is the desire to 
be on the field, responding to those yells with 
the very best that is in him. These are the 
men that we want. for it is the man who goes 
to a college of his own free will and choice 
who will do the most for that college. He 
goes into it enthusiastically; he is ready to 
work when necessary; he sees its good points, 
without searching out its bad ones; he will 
give the best that he has, and ask in return 
only the satisfaction of knowing that he has 
done his duty. He has chosen his college ac- 
cording to his own ideals, he has made his 
boast about it and loyally backed them up 
in every boyish discussion. And when finally 
he realizes his ambition and is enrolled as a 
member of that college, it becomes a matter 
of personal pride with him to see that the 
standard of his ideal shall not be lowered, and 
with the characteristic persistency of Young 


America, he will resort to the last extreme 
rather than admit that he has made a mis- 
take in his choice. 

Let us now look at the question from the 
inside, and see just what influence the athlet- 
ic situation has upon the student body itself. 

A Freshman class in any of the smaller col- 
leges, numbers as a rule from one to two 
hundred men. They are representative of all 
classes, schools, families and associations. They 
are of different characters, temperaments and 
dispositions. Of this number perhaps a quar- 
ter are of the class of men I have already 
described, who have entered the college of 
their choice with the idea of taking an active 
interest in its life. Of the others, some are 
there against their wills, while others are 
there simply because they could think of noth- 
ing better to do. 

It is here that the question arises as to how 
these men are to be trained up so as to become 
active members of the little world that they 
have joined. How are they to be won over 
into placing the interests of their college jirst, 
and setting everything else aside to this one 
end? 

It is a question of leading; not of driving. 
Loyalty and love for a college can never be 
forced into a man. It must rather be drawn 
out of him by a direct appeal to that spirit 
of partisanship which lies dormant in the 
heart of every American. And how is this to 
be done? Can it be accomplished in the class 
room or by an especially instructive course 
in freshman hygiene? Does the personal in- 
terest taken in each and every man by our 
beloved absence committee, however pathet- 
ically sincere it may be, tend to inspire this 
feeling in the student? Can even the iron-clad 
rules of a wise and provident faculty, or the 
best efforts of the athletic managers and up- 
per-classmen—can even these bring about the 
desired evolution in the freshman mind? I 
doubt it greatly! But take this same man to 
a football game, or a baseball game; put him 
on the bleachers in the midst of his own col- 
lege men, and watch him as the game ap- 
proaches its climax. He is carried away by . 
the enthusiasm on all sides. and almost un- 
consciously he is on his feet, yelling himself 
hoarse with those around him. At the end of 
the game he is left breathless, still wondering 
at the change that has taken place in him. 
From this time on his whole college life takes 
on a different aspect; he realizes that there is 
something there beside the daily classes. To 
him it is an unknown something, but it is 
destined to become the most vitally important 
element of his whole college existence. 

In this same way the influence of athletics 
spreads out through the whole college. It 
takes some men two, or three, or even four 
years to awaken to a realizing sense of where 
they are and what they are there for. It is 
here that we see the vital need for success in 
athletics. We may. say that it is a poor col- 
lege spirit that will support only a winning 
team; this is true, but when we demand con- 


-tinued support for a losing team, let us re- 
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member that we are asking for an absolutely 
ideal condition in that college. 

As a matter of fact, the college man of to- 
day demands of his team the same degree of 
success that he later demands of himself and 
his subordinates. He wants a team that he 
can cheer for, sing for, and carry off the field 
on his shoulders. He has seen it done at other 
colleges, and he longs for the time to come 
when it shall be his team, and his college that 
he can hear praised from one end of the coun- 
try to the other. He wants to meet other col- 
lege men on an equal footing; to be able to tell 
with pride the name of his Alma Mater and 
boast of her prowess in athletics. 

All these things he demands, but in return 
for them he will give a whole hearted devo- 
tion, loyalty and support that will help that 
team on to many a victory, and at the same 
time he will gladly go down deep into his 
pockets and give his last cent rather than see 
that team hindered by financial difficulties. 

Let us sum up once more what all this will 
mean to a college—this success in athletics. 
- Why in the first place, it means continued suc- 
cess; it means that more athletes will come; 
it attracts men of the class that will help the 
college most; ‘it holds the interest of the grad- 
uates; it keeps the name of the college before 
the public; but most important of all, it in- 
spires in the undergraduate body an unselfish 
devotion and loyalty to their college. 

It is this last idea, more than any other, 
that I have striven to bring out in my pre- 
vious remarks, for what would the life of the 
campus be, were it not for the love we bear it, 
and what, I say, would our college life be, were 
‘it not for this life of the campus? 

Is a man’s loyalty to his college entirely a 
matter of giving? Far from it! In being loyal 
he is receiving far more than he can ever 
hope to give. He receives two educations; the 
one is obtained from the class room; the other 
from the campus. 

And which, I ask you, is the more im- 
portant? 

Classmates, which is it that we shall think 
of more in the next few years—the classes we 
have attended, or the friendships we have form- 
ed and the teams we have cheered for here on 
the campus? 

Graduates. what is it that has drawn you 
back here to this Centennial—is it the recol- 
lection of lessons learned in yonder halls, or 
is it the desire to renew old acquaintances, 
and sit once more beneath the trees that shel- 
tered you in your student days? 

I know your answer only too well. In both 
cases it is that sacred memory, forever kept 
fresh by the love of Alma Mater, that we shall 
always regard as the real treasure of our col- 
lege education. 

The day is past when a man is rated en- 
tirely upon his scholarship, and we look with 
compassion upon the one who has been so 
tied down to his books that he has missed 
that broader education—the education which 
comes not through study, but which is uncon- 


sciously absorbed through contact with his 
fellow students. 

This is what the college gives us as a col- 
lege; it is this that gives us the right for- 
ever to call ourselves college men; it is this 
which drags us aside from the narrow path 
leading only to our own success, which broad- 
ens our whole nature and leads us to com- 
bine with others in working for some common 
cause. It is this that we love and cherish 
throughout our whole lives; and it is this, as 
President Buckham has aptly said, that many 
of the world’s magnates of to-day would give 
their millions to possess. 

Undergraduates, you who have your oppor- 
tunities still before you, see to it that the col- 
lege activity here at Vermont is maintained. 
Support her athletics, and make them success- 
ful to such a degree that they will demand 
recognition from the colleges of our class. 
Place the interests of our college first, and 
give to her the best that is in you, even to the 
aeron of personal ambition and class loy- 
alty. 

We, who are sons of Vermont, are justly 
proud to bear her name. Never was a college 
more worthy of devotion, never was a campus 
more fitted to bring out the best that there is 
in a man. May we often return, and walk its 
paths again. But wherever we go, may we re- 
member that we are Vermont men, and that 
her fair name is in our charge. May we ever 
prove worthy of this trust, and may our love 
and devotion to our Alma Mater be as stead- 
fast as the green hills of the State whose 
name she bears. 


ARTHUR EDWARD Pope. 


1904 Glass Poem. 


Four years we’ve walked and worked together, 
And common ties bind heart to heart: 

Now from our barque we cast the tether; 
Now Fate’s wide stream our lives doth part. 


We go to fields of larger striving, 

Where not of future doing men dream; 
To duty, routine, strife, conniving, 

Nor always rainbow tints shall gleam. 


We go; yet stands our Alma Mater, 
A beacon kind to guide; too high, 
Too dear we can not rate her 
Who gave what gold nor kings could buy. 


From her the impulse cultivated, 
To nobler actions, godlier life, 

The strength to jioust with ardor unbated 
In lists where darkness, sin are rife. 


Determination, purpose single, 
To bear our burden, add our mite; 
With high, low, mighty, mean to mingle, 
Forever striving for the right. 


And she has taught us aid to render 

In spreading “honest things” abroad; 
To keep 'Fruth’s borders, aye defend her 
_ With faith jn man and love of God, 


? 
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All these and other humbler teachings 
To this our kindly nurse we Owe. 
We feel them still as noble reachings 
Toward goals which yet we may not know. 


Have not to us alone been given 
These precepts: thus she moulds each class; 
For years five score firm has she striven 
With Learning’s leav’n to raise the mass. 


And other classes she will foster 

Thro’ others centuries; names of fame 
And men of genius keep her roster 

A page as bright as any claim. 


And tho’ we’ve seemed as others, nor greater, 
To show true mettle still is time; 

Of what we shall do proof is later, 
Be loftier heights our goal to climb. 


Yea, grant ye Heav’ns that thro’ the flowing, 
Ne’er ebbing tide of years there be 

No class more honest record showing 
Nor one which men shall worthier see. 


We ask not to be great, not teachers 
Renowned, not poets, warriors stern, 
Proud Pitts or iron Bismarks, preachers 
Who hot with earnest message burn. 


But simple-hearted, upright, willing 
To lend a hand, we wish to be, 

Unfearing censure, zealous, filling 
All ranks, all stations, honorably. 


Go forth, be valiant, brave acquit you; 
Win laurels, nineteen hundred four; 
May this high praise not ill befit you: 
Best class as last thro’ years five score! 
IRWIN SPEAR. 


Pipe Oration. 


As I stand and watch the curling smoke 
from my pipe rise, it seems to spread, and in 
its filmy depths are visions of the past. 

There is a long shady street filled with 
marching figures, and I remember it as the 
first appearance of 1904 girt for war. Like 
conquering heroes they march up College street 
whirling their canes. The sylph-like form of 
Bill Orton leads the van, and with eagle eye 
he glares around for Sophomores. None are 
present, for well I remember they fled into the 
wilderness when rumors came that ’04 was 
on the warpath. 

Among the billows of smoke I catch a 
glimpse of the incomparable Cramer, who 
wears the crown of laurels rightly won by his 
prowess on the gridiron. Needless to say his 
record goes down for “Four years of Fight- 
ing.” 

Beside Cramer is the boisterous “Duke” 
Wellington, who nearly lost his scholarship 
for disturbing classes with needless mirth and 
hilarity. Proud we are to have “Duke” with 
us this day, for we never dreamed he’d grad. 
uate by reason of his continual flunking, 


Who is this being that now arises? He has 
the forehead of a Croker and the odor of Tam- 
many Hall about him. It is “Mule” Bassett 
the announced boss of class politics, the man 
who never failed to vote for himself. 

As I watch Bassett fade away I am sgpell- 
bound by sweet music. Can it be so? Yes, I 
remember the accent. Old Mike Clancy again 
renders the Irish Jubilee. The first time the 
charming voice was heard on the Campus of 
U. V. M. “Prexy” Stowe fainted away, and 
Mike was recommended by the Committee of 
Studies to elect music, provided he practiced 
in the basement. 

Mixed with Mike’s melody I hear wailing 
and gnashing of teeth, and as yesterday the . 
well remembered Hallowe’en comes back again. 
Oh! what toil and trouble. The calf bellows in 
the chapel; the museum steps take legs and 
ramble off into the country; the secretary’s of- 
fice receives a coat of paint—it needed it—old 
Lafayette held classes that night; let us hope 
that he winked at the moon and murmured, 
“Go it boys, rip it up!” 

What is this that carries on unseemly? And 
roars and screams, shedding water from his 
hair and body like a city watering cart as 
he bounds like an acrobat into the wailing 
crowd of co-eds at Hay Hill. It is only “Sher- 
ry” Hall doing a few pleasant stunts for the 
Freshmen. Peace be to his ashes. 

And then what lovely results from this glee- 
ful evening. Before the tribunal of those in 
the seats of the mighty goes every man, wo- 
man and child in the University. Their hands 
are raised to “tell the truth, and nothing but 
the truth.” Then Justice turned her face away, 
and a few of our members took an extended 
vacation. 

The Sophomore year passed swiftly, and in 
the Fall back came 1904 to the walls of UL V: 
M. as dignified upper classmen. 

The face of an Achimedes now appears from 
the haze of the past. It is “Nate” Hathorne, 
the chemist; who vainly digs around with a 
pick ax, endeavoring to find a chemical atom. 
May we suggest to the wise Nathaniel that 
his pick ax would be more useful in digging 
out a sand bank and placing it in the mud- 
hole between the Mill and Converse Hall, and. 
thus decrease the drowning accidents every 
rainy day. 

Shoulder to shoulder with “Nate” is the 
venerable “Shady” Shaw, the electro-magnet. 
Who forgets the inventions of “Shady”? How 
one night buried in the depths of aged vol- 
umes we found him with starting eyeballs 
and fevered brow gazing at a unit current dy- 
namo upon the table, which shrieked and howl- 
ed as it danced around the room sending out 
sparks a yard long. “Shady” said it was a 
great discovery of his, and next morning 
pylons tore around with his pails, murmur- 
ing soft words of pleasure, as he viewed the 
wreck of “Shady’s” retreat. 

It is not strange that one with so remark- 
able a brain as “Shady’s” should go out from 
this University when we consider the influ- 
ence that he has had, for what other institu- 
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tion can boast of a Whitcomb—the man who 
has amazed the scientific world with his work 
on radium, or of a Slocum who thinks in com- 
mon sized bunches and talks in larger ones? 
I say what other institution can produce an 
“Archie” with a brain made up of permita- 
tions and combinations, or a Johnny Ayers, 
whose tact has won him such favor with the 
city fathers? Our present Sophomore class 
also is a remarkable aggregation, a fact which 
is more fully appreciated when we recall their 
recent attempt to rule the University. You 
will agree with me that their idea of a ban- 
quet consisting of beans, cheese and crackers 
is quite original. 

Their interest in their courses, shown by 
their attendance to classes is also something 
remarkable. 

_ Most of us, however, have decided that the 
Sophomores are not the only class in this Uni- 
versity. . ; 

Let us consider the Juniors. Now, Joe Hicks 
is remarkable in some ways. I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that Joe can put up a larger 
sized bluff than any other man in college. In 
this particular line I even place him ahead of 
“Rube” Sargent, though “Rube” has_a good 
record. 

Perhaps you have heard of Hulett of the 
Junior class. He also holds a blue ribbon for 
being able to talk the most without saying 
anything. , 

Johnnie Woodruff, the iceman, is another 
“Red hot Member.” Johnnie returns to Maine 
to finish his course because he thinks this li- 
cense law is a horrible menace to the race. 

On this license subject Johnnie finds a last- 
ing friend in Gilbert who said ‘Millions for 
lemonade but not one cent for Booze.”’ 

There are many others of our number who 
are well worthy of notice, but time does not 
allow me this pleasure. 

As a class, 1904 can make no more history 
or record. The work now rests with the in- 
dividual. It is either success or failure, and 
dear class-mates as we separate, and go out 
into the world, if your station be high or low- 
ly, look back sometimes to your college days 
and remember the friends of 1904. 

The fire has gone from my pipe—there is 
nothing left but the ash—the ash of memor- 
ies—and I must leave now, at the “Parting 
of the ways.” 

FINIS. 
LEON MArsH PHELPS. 


Glass Essay. 


The Value of a College Education. 


We so often hear it said that a college edu- 
cation is for the man who contemplates a pro- 
fessional life, but that for the business man 
in general, these four years might be spent to 
a better advantage. 


I believe a college education is the best 
preparation for any special department of life. 
The man will not only be the better lawyer, 
physician, for having it, but he will be the 
better citizen, the better merchant, the better 
banker, the better everything. A noted busi- 
ness man said, if he had to choose for his 
counting-house, between two young men, of 
equal natural abilities, of equal excellence of 
character, the one having received a college 
education, and no special preparation for busi- 
ness, the other a good school education and 
the most careful training in bookkeeping and 
those branches which have a special bearing 
on commercial pursuits, he should take the 
college man. The ground of judgment taken 
by this able merchant was that the college 
man with the general culture his education 
had given him, could easily master the details 
of the business, so as to equal his rival in 
that special thing, and that done, he would al- 
ways be, in other respects, his superior. 

For whatever situation the youth may be 
designed, he should have access to the best 
and most effectual means of preparation. If 
he is to engage in mechanical employments, 
let him be thoroughly taught the principles of 
his trade, that he may become an intelligent 
workman, well-versed in the laws of nature, 
and able to avail himself most efficiently of 
her aid. If he is to be an agriculturist, let 
him not be contented to till his land as his 
fathers have done before him, but be enabled, 
by a skillful application of the principles of 
science, to triumph over the obstacles of na- 
ture, and, with more truth than ever before, 
to subdue the earth. If he is to engage in 
professional or literary life, throw open to him 
the avenues of science and literature, that by 
rigid discipline he may be prepared to ex- 
ercise his high vocation with honor to himself 
and the community. 

The university is a permanent establish- 
ment, in which all knowledge, all means of 
scientific and literary research, all the accumu- 
lations of study and experience are gathered. 
It should bind together the students who en- 
ter its halls in the hallowed friendship that 
grows from the common pursuits of the noblest 
kind. It should bind the ages together by the 
most elevating associations that can act upon 
the finer feelings of the soul. For here have 
walked the great and good of past ages, and 
the most illustrious of our contemporaries. 

The proper objects of a university are two- 
fold, educating young men and women to the 
highest efficiency of their intellectual facul- 
ties, and to the noblest culture of their moral 
natures. To accomplish this end, both exper- 
ience and reason have shown that the study 
of the classical languages of antiquity, the 
mathematics, the physical sciences and intel- 
lectual philosophy are the best means. Other 
sciences and other departments of literature 
are added according to time, taste, and inclin- 
ation for practical utility and literary accom- 
plishment. Modern languages are provided for 
as the keys to the precious treasures of liter- 
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ature in which the cultivated nations of Eu- 
rope have embodied their best thoughts. 

It is noteworthy that the men who speak 
the purest, clearest, strongest English, are not 
usually those who have studied English only. 
When Webster poured luminous floods of 
thought upon the people’s minds, though every 
word, and phrase, and idiom was intensely 


English, those grand powers had derived no ' 


small part of their culture from earnest study 
of Roman and Greek writers. When Everett 
gathered crowds of the people to listen to his 
discourses of Washington, or other themes of 
patriotism, when he led them abroad over 
fields of thought, his hearers knew how long 
and with what delight, he had communed with 
those ancient bards, and orators, and _ histor- 
ians, whose writings cannot die, whose lan- 
guages (as he rightly insisted) are improperly 
called “dead,” for they have gloriously out- 
lived the nations that used to speak them. 

Washington and Franklin were not univer- 
sity men, but the former recommended, and 
the latter founded a university. Franklin was 
not a classical scholar, but he provided the 
means whereby others should become classi- 
cal scholars, and wishing to make a present to 
a library which should signalize his apprecia- 
tion of good learning, he sent—not poor Rich- 
ard—but a handsome copy of Virgil. 

Well have we learned to love the university. 
Every spot of ground, every shady tree, every 
trodden path, is linked to sacred memories 
that hallow the days passed here. It is these 
associations of the present, and memories of 
the past, that create the strong attachments 
cherished by the graduates of a college for the 
place of their education. If a college educa- 
tion added nothing more to the sum of human 
felicity than the consciousness of this tender 
love for Alma Mater, it would be among the 
best and most effective agencies for the prog- 
ress and refinement of society. 

We stand to-day as representatives of the 
Centennial class. We remember how college 
appeared to us in the distance when we were 
as yet in a course of preparation. Once resi- 
dent there, we flattered ourselves that dull- 
ness and sloth and ignorance would give place 
to quickness of apprehension, energy, and 
erudition, as easily as darkness yields to light. 
Alas! how was this pleasing illusion dispelled 
by one flash from the searching torch of ex- 
perience! Genius was still found to be the in- 
heritance of the few, and wisdom still eluded 
the grasp of all who did not seek her with 
unwearied application. 

For four years we have worked, and the 
rocks and shoals and quicksands of examina- 
tions have for the last time been passed. The 
impatiently expected time when we were. to 
graduate has arrived, and we are about to 
leave. Never shall we forget the apartments 
in which we have studied and conversed, and 
the learned men who have guided our studies, 
and trained our unfolding faculties to the 
great tasks of life. We may pace the quad- 
rangles, meditate among the cloisters, read in 


the libraries, and wander over the campuses of 
old university towns. We may gaze on the 
portraits and statues of their illustrious men, 
and view the architectural splendors of their 
venerable colleges, chapels, and schools. The 
effect of it all will be wonderful and inspir- 
ing. But never will be so keenly felt the 
mighty rush of solemn and impressive asso- 
ciations that sweep like a tide upon the soul, 
as when we see the stately buildings of the 
University of Vermont, and recall the days 
spent there when we were doing our under- 
graduate work. 
LILLIAN ADRIANCE BEAN. 


Address to Undergraduates. 


“Mr. President, Classmates, Friends and Un- 
dergraduates.: 

For the first time in the history of 1904, 
you are to have a place, as a whole, in one 
of our class meetings. And in this final meet- 
ing, which is dear to us all, in that it is our 
last and most glorious, you should pride your- 
selves that you are even worthy of mention in 
so hallowed an assembly. Perhaps it would 
be more fitting to omit your entirely from our 
Class Day, as beneath the dignity of our no- 
tice, but this is a time in which we are most 
generous, and inasmuch as we are able, shall 
take pleasure in satisfying you. But note well, 
Undergraduates, that it is a certain condescen- 
sion on our part to even attempt to say any- 
thing good of you before this gathering, whom 
I trust, are your friends. 

And now before eulogizing you, I cannot but 
praise the noble example which the graduating 
class has set forth for you to follow. During 
the past four years, each one of us has strug- 
gled on and worked hard for the prize which ~ 
is now ours; we have labored earnestly in 
order that our ranks might be complete on 
this final day and, classmates, we have done 
well. ’Tis true many have fallen by the way, 
some by reason of faults not entirely their own, 
some are still dreaming, to be awakened only 
by the final blast of future classes, nay more, 
my dear friends, even matrimony, assisted by 
the good will of the all powerful faculty, hath 
claimed its victims. These have gone forth 
to seek new treasures elsewhere, with the 
blessing of the aforementioned faculty upon 
them. 

We have striven to put aside class spirit 
and have devoted all our energies to that more 
noble trait, love for our College and loyalty 
to Vermont. Undergraduates, go thou and do 
likewise, help to make Vermont what those 
grand old men intended she should be, one 
of the most glorious of New England Univer- 
sities. You may say she has already attained 
that distinction, but it still remains for you 
and us to convince others of it, and in the end 
bring more men here, men who will go forth 
proud to be called sons of Vermont and 
whom Vermont may, in her turn, be proud 
to claim. 
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During the past year, we have agitated to 
a considerable extent, the idea of the college 
athletic tax, a way by which every student of 
the institution may in reality become an en- 
thusiastic member of the separate athietic 
team, and thus make the team’s welfare his 
own. By means of this, our athletics will be 
placed on a business basis instead of,as at pres- 
ent, a mere gamble as to whether the manager 
can close his season financially successful or 
not. The faculty are most loyal to us in athlet- 
ics, and very few of them but what are will- 
ing to give bountifully, but the teams are ours 
and why should we not support them? Under- 
graduates, and I speak to each individual one 
of you, this project should vitally interest you 
as a body; it is a way of raising the standard 
of athletics, by means of it, we shall be able to 
play more and better games here at home, and 
thus increase the spirit of college life, of 
which we talk so much. You should strive 
to do all in your power to make the athletic 
tax a practical thing in the near future. 

Coming now to the individual classes in 
turn, it is with a certain sense of chagrin that 
I am compelled to mention the class of 1905 
first, but a familiar saying is that the first 
shall be last and the last shall be first, etc. 
Juniors, this applies to you exactly, you will 
not only be last but so far beyond the end of 
all things that the one in command at that 
day will abandon your coming, and although 
many of you shall be-called, yet not one will 
be chosen. And it grieves me sorely to think 
that our mantles are so soon to fall upon your 
unworthy shoulders. Those things we have 
striven for cannot but suffer at your hands and 
as for ability to carry on the responsibilities 
of Seniors, it is entirely lacking in your class. 

But there remains one hope, perhaps these 
same responsibilities may arouse you from 
your lethargy and you may finally awaken to 
the joy of doing something for others besides 
yourselves. Alas, I fear it is a vain hope. 

In sharing with you the knowledge and hon- 
ors of Seniors, we lay upon you, at the same 
time, heavy conditions which can hardly be 
realized by such a class of sleepers as you 
now have. Woe to the faculty that they will 
have to contend with your stupidity and idle- 
ness for another year. A severe task is be- 
fore them to be able to turn out a graduating 
class from your ranks in a single year. 

Instead of improving as you have advanced 
to the glory of upper classmen, you have stead- 
ily declined until at present you are past all 
hope of being anything but a class of arrogant 
spirits. 

Juniors, arouse yourselves, shake off this de- 
cline which has come upon you and prove that 
you are not what you seem. A glorious year 
is before you, in it you have time to mature 
and grow and we trust that one year from now, 
we may behold in you such a class as you now 
see in us. 

Sophomores, you came upon us like a whirl- 
wind, carrying all before you, and we were 
glad to see you partially succeed, in that you 


seemed to stir the Juniors to action. We can- 
not but admire the deviltry in you and the 
spirit you show in your enterprises, but this 
same spirit is misplaced. If you would show 
one-half the loyalty to Vermont as a whole, 
instead of wasting your total energies on 1906, 
the four years of your career would be re- 
membered by future generations as an epoch 
in the history of our College. 

At the beginning of the year, you carried 
out many innocent pranks upon the rabble 
known as the Freshmen, and made them see 
that life here in Vermont is not one perpetual 
summer of bliss. Now, this was your humble 
duty and we cannot but commend you for it. 

At present, you are suffering the penalty of 
being too ambitious and somewhat selfish, in 
that you attempted to over-rule the power of 
the student body and faculty. But undoubted- 
ly you now see the error of your ways, and it 
may have been a means of turning your en- 
thusiasm for 1906 to a better source, love for 
Vermont. ; 

As Juniors next year, you will have an, im- 
portant place in college affairs and you will 
be called upon to help decide important ques- 
tions, it therefore becomes your cheerful duty 
to aid the Seniors, by the best of your abil- 
ity, in making our college meetings something 
real, whereby the managers of the respective 
athletic teams may see that the entire stu- 
dent body is behind them, and this can best 
be done by every man of you attending those 
meetings. Cheer hearty when our teams are 
successful, but cheer twice heartily when they 
are losing, and give them the assurance that 
it is Vermont you praise, whether she wins 
or loses. 

Freshmen, we hardly know you. Your class 
has been so frightened since the Sophomores 
pommeled you last fall that you have hardly 
dared show yourselves by day since. It would 
be a difficult task to attempt to describe you; 
your numbers are large but your quality suf- 
fers in consequence. And yet what could we 
expect from such a horde gathered from the 
wilds of Vermont, who had never seen the 
light of day before arriving here? Neverthe- 
less, one year has done much for you, and I 
trust that three more will make you less ver- 
dant, more capable and decidedly more am- 
bitious than you are at present. 

Upon you depends, to a great extent, the 
welfare of our University as regards her stu- 
dent body, for the next three years. Are you 
capable of realizing and fulfilling this trust? 
As Sophomores, you must keep the Freshmen 
in bounds, as Juniors, you will begin to see 
and understand for what purpose you are here, 
and as Seniors—a dignified word to term you 
by—your final hope and ambition will be real- 
ized. As each year goes by, may you be able 
to say that you have accomplished much, not 
aa for yourselves but for the institution as 
well. 

And now a final warning to you. Beware 
of the co-eds, they toil not, neither do they 
spin, but I say unto you that the Sirens with 
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all their arts were never charmed like one of 
these nor had they an equal power of captivat- 
ing the human mind. 

Members of the Faculty: 

We are brought to say a final word to you 
who for four years have guided us on to bet- 
ter things. We no longer fear the deep thun- 
der of your voice and your X’s have no terror 


for us now, yet we come before you clad in, 


deep humility beseeching your final god-speed 
as we go hence. At times we have not under- 
stood the interpretation you have put on the 
rules we were to follow; at times it seemed as 
if the rules sprang up spontaneously to fit the 
occasion, but this is not the time or place to 
murmur, all our troubles and grievances are 
forgotten in this final triumph, 

We cannot but appreciate your labor and 
pains with us, your self-sacrifices, your words 
of encouragement in time of need, and we go 
forth to compete with the world and human- 
ity, honoring you for the four years of pleas- 
ant associations and trusting that the future 
may bring us together under these same pines, 
faculty, classmates and undergraduates. 


Tvy Oration. 


Classmates and Friends: 

It is a beautiful custom which we commem- 
orate to-day. The graduating classes, in pass- 
ing across the campus for the last time, have 
felt impelled to leave behind them the im- 
mortal Ivy as a token of their affection and 
for a memory which shall be ever green. It 
now falls to our good fortune to perpetuate 
this custom. How fittingly the apparently in- 
significant plant typifies our common college 
life and how wonderfully it symbolizes the 
most enduring element of our college educa- 
tion. 

It seems far too tender a plant for this 
clime; its slender roots and its thin branches 
seem wholly inadequate to fit it for that strug- 
gle for existence which it cannot escape. Per- 
haps it will be unable to battle with the ele- 
ments and like the graduate who lackadaisi- 
cally jogs along life’s path, it will sacrifice its 
existence to an unexpected storm and its un- 
fulfilled responsibility will lie naked to the 
sight. But no, our ivy shall not perish; it 
will be carefully protected. It must be shield- 
ed from the cruel winds and the fierce noon- 
day sun. It must be guarded from the pene- 
trating winter-storms and defended against 
the malignant frosts of the early spring. Then 
it cannot fail to enjoy a long period of unin- 
terrupted growth. It will successfully meet 
each obstacle as it comes. Little by little it 
pushes out in every direction over window- 
sill and casement, over stone and pillar until 
it enwraps in living vendure the _ structure 
which supports it— 


The stout old Ivy shall never fade, 
From its hale and hearty green. 

Creeping on, where time has been, 
A rare old plant is the Ivy green. 


The old building, with its stones of variéd 
hues and shapes, may fitly typify for us the 
dry-bones of the college curriculum. How for- 
midable the old brick and mortar seemed to 
our wondering, youthful eyes! Unfathomable 
erudition, profound excerpts from the wisdom 
of the ages, a maze of philosophical enigmas, 
problems of perpetual motion and of astronom- 
ical incomprehensibilities—what stores. of 
knowledge ought we not to have accumulated 
during our sojourn here? But alas for our 
perseverance! How little Calculus or Meta- 
physics is now treasured up in the recesses of 
the mind. ‘Our learning has vanished as if 
written on water. 

But already instead of the fading knowl- 
edge of recitation-room and of laboratory 
there is arising on the ashes of the old a 
rich compensation—an ideal ivy. It is com- 
posed of the memory of four happy years of 
stout contentions, of genial companionships, 
of great expectations, of deep despondency, of 
exultation and of tribulation. It is this which 
invests the structure of the college course with 
a living green. It is this which in future 
years clothes all thoughts of Alma Mater with 
sweet recollections, from the soft knell of the 
chapel bell to those private interviews with 
the purple-robed absence committee. All these 
associations will be uppermost in our minds 
in glancing through the vistas of the sacred 
past. It is this ivy-like devotion, with its 
clinging sentiment of tender affection which 
casts a halo about those great English Uni- 
versities—this which has marked each grad- 
uate’s chivalrous devotion to his own college 


‘and which has passed down from generation to 


generation until it has entered into the very 
fibre of the British nation. And it is this 
ideal ivy which lives in the-‘hearts of Vermont 
Alumni, who are with us to-day and who by 
their enthusiasm and loyalty have erected a 
financial cenotaph at this seat of learning. 
Nothing can efface this priceless heritage. : 

The goal of all our struggle, the outcome of 
all the years of persistence is in sight. Two 
days more, comrades, and the battlement will 
be ours. With what marvelous rapidity amid — 
such unrivaled surroundings have we waged 
the conflict for an education. Our diplomas 
will be more than mere sheepskins if along- 
side of the real ivy which we plant to-day, we 
plant this ideal ivy within our souls. Let us 
plant it carefully and tenderly foster it for 
in the strenuous years to come it will be the 
most precious recollection of our college days. 
May both be fanned by the gentle zephyrs and 
sprinkled by the cool waters. 


Zlass Ode. 


There’s a theme that evermore 

Will recall from memory’s store, 

Richest tho’ts of days now o’er, 
*"Tis Vermont, 0-4. 
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Chorus. 


Then we'll raise a song of praise 
For Vermont and College days, 
Happy College days. 


We have passed the happy way 
Freshmen drill to Senior sway; 
For it all we homage pay 

To Vermont, 0-4. 


Now that college days are thro’, 

We must part to seek the new 

Laurels green we’ll win if true 
To Vermont, 0-4. 


Yet we'll meet again ere long, 
View the past in friendship strong, 
And again we'll raise our song 
To Vermont, 0-4. 
DELIA NELLIE HARDING. 


Address to Members of the Gradu- 
ating Zlasses. 


[From the Baccalaureate Sermon by Pres. 
Buckham. } 


It has been a matter of public comment that 
many of the baccalaureate discourses of this 
Commencement season have had a despondent 
tone respecting the future of our country and 
of the world. What I have said to-day has not 
been intended as a reply or a counter-state- 
ment, for my theme had been chosen and main- 
ly worked out in advance of these utterances, 
and certainly I should not set up to be more 
cheerful than my brethren because I have more 
light than they. Perhaps the difference of 
view may be that, unlike them, we are to-day 
centennializing, that is, by the suggestion of 
the occasion, we are taking long views behind 
and before. A wise man once prescribed as an 
antidote to depression to take short views. It 
may at times be a still better course to take 
long views to get the parallax and the per- 
spective which a far glance backward and a 
long vista forward give to the operator. There 
is enough in the world to alarm and depress, 
but it is permitted to us on occasions like this 
to look away over and beyond this to the good 
which because it is less conspicuous may be 
more solid and abiding. I suppose none of us 
is ready to say with Simeon, “Lord now let- 
test thou thy servant depart in peace for mine 
eyes have seen thy salvation,’ but there are 
many who are saying, “Lord let thy servant 
survive to see some of the glories which are 
to come in the future.” At any rate, young 
friends, the question for you is not how much 
better will the world be in the next genera- 
tion but what your part is to be in making 
it better. 

The sum of what the university has to say 
to you+to you of all the departments alike, 
and whatever your calling or work may be— 
is to bid you, on the basis of a generous and 


sympathetic estimate of what is in man, to do — 


what you can to spiritualize human life, at 
least some small section of it. It is this which 
has made life so much better than it was ages 
ago. The coarse animal life with which hu- 
man history began has been gradually trans- 
formed by having infused into it spiritual 
qualities, more reason, more conscience, more 
love. We are finding that man has infinite 
capacity for these things and that they and 
they only are the final things worth living for. 
And so the objects men are actually living for 
are undergoing a slow change. When it is 
said that most men live for money it is meant 
that they live for what money will buy, and 
they are finding out that the best things money 
will buy are the next best to those priceless 
things money will not buy, and those are in- 


telligence and beauty and affection—sweet 
childhood, noble manhood, gracious woman- 
hood. Who does not know and in his heart 


believe that a ton of gold is well spent if it 
can buy an ounce of spiritual good, of hope, 
gratitude, courage, peace or even the simple 
sense of heart approval. There are men to-day 
—and there will be more of them—who are 
converting wheat and corn and coal and iron 
and oil and cotton and stocks and bonds into 
health and homes, into libraries and art and 
music, and so are helping us by an object les- 
son to understand the meaning of that dif- 
ficult passage of Scripture which urges us to 
make out of the mammon of unrighteousness 
friends who will receive us into everlasting 
habitations—which may mean that we are to 
take the raw and crass materials of human 
life and spiritualize them into finer qualities, 
into wisdom and virtue and piety. 

Has one of you literary talent, the power 
to touch and move men? You can put this 
power to the service of base fiction, or yellow 
journalism, and so do something to sensualize 
human life, or you can devote it to the ad- 
vancement of public virtue, clean politics, do- 
mestic love, the strenuous and the gentle life. 
What will constitute success in the medical 
calling? To have helped some community to 
a saner life, to good air, good water, good 
food, and so on to good lungs, good health, 
good muscles, and so to good work, kindly 
thoughts, good tempers, and a holy life. How 
can a business man give to himself at last a 
good account of his life? By using his busi- 
ness aS a co-operative agency for increasing 
the industry, thrift, comfort, social and _ spir- 
itual well-being of the community on whose 
patronage his business depends. Sum up all 
the aims and activities of all the professions 
and callings, and their lasting benefits all come 
to this: Lord “thou gavest me ten pounds. 
I have gained beside them ten pounds more.” 
Thou gavest me ten pounds of physical energy, 
and mental power, and education and oppor- 
tunity, and I have gained with them ten pounds 
more, of health and gladness, of social virtue, 
and civil righteousness, and moral uplift, and 
Christian piety. 

And just this is what this university has 
been doing in these hundred years past, and 
through you and your successors hopes to do 
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in the century and many centuries to come, to 
spiritualize human life in all its departments. 
The university makes no protest against ma- 
terial prosperity. She has done her humble 
part to bring it to pass, rejoice in it, claims 
a beneficiary share of it, knows how to use it 
and to teach others how to use it. If she is 
poor she has made many rich. Go forth with 
her blessing and prayers to get, with other 
things, gold, to transmute it by the alchemy 
you have learned in the laboratory of the 
spirit to wrest from nature her secrets and 
humanize them, to get power over men and to 
exploit it into sympathy, helpfulness and guid- 
ance, to lighten human burdens, to multiply 
human joys, to make human life more religious 
and religious life more human, by making both 
one as he conceived and exemplified it who 
came to us from God that we may have life and 
have it abundantly. 


100th Commencement 


i of the 
University of Vermont. 


Saturday, July 2. 
KINGSLEY PRIZE SPEAKING. 


The annual Kingsley prize speaking took 
place Saturday evening in the College Street 
Church, the auditorium being well filled with 
college people and their friends. President 
Buckham and Professor Tupper sat on the 
platform. President Buckham introduced the 
speakers, the order of exercises being as fol- 
lows: 

FRESHMEN. 


“Address at Lincoln Dinner,” 
Gov. F. S. Black 

Harold Francis Fairchild. 

“Defense of Dreyfus,’”................Hmile Zola 
James Harry Hewitt. 
“The Present Era in American History,” 

Ivor Stephen MacFarlane. 
Music—“‘Valse Melodique, op. 136,”....Caugly 
“The General Welfare,”’..Hon. Whitelaw Reid 

John James Murphy. 


“James A. Garfield,” ms J. G. Blaine 
Herbert Arthur Rice. 
Music—‘‘Mascagni’s Farewell,’”’...... Mascagni 
SOPHOMORES. 

“The Public Duty of Educated Men,” 
G. W. Curtis 
Sidney Moore Bunker. . 
“Freedom or Slavery,”.........- Patrick Henry 
Raymond Cutting. 
Music—‘‘Whispers,” (Intermezzo)...... Dean 


“The Old South Meeting House,” 
Ralph Foster Perry. 
“Opinions Stronger than Armies,” 


L. A. Ostranger 
Ray Brown Skinner. 


Music—“‘Fantasia for Clarinet,”’..... Rollinson 
“The Field of Gettysburg,” .s. eses G. W. Curtis 
Hugh Leslie Thomson. 
Music—March, “The Conqueror,”........ Corey 


The selections were chosen, with two ex- 
ceptions, from speeches of recent date, and 
fitted the spirit of the present time remarkably 
well. The selection entitled, “James A. Gar- 
field,’ was particularly well chosen since Sat- 
urday was the 23rd anniversary of the shoot- 
ing of Garfield, Ralph F. Perry was not able 
to speak on account of illness. The speakers 
did well and the task which fell to the judges 
was a difficult one. 

The judges were the Hon. D. J. Foster of 
this city, W. R. Newton of Phillips Exeter 
Academy, and Prof. George W. Benedict of 
Brown University. Mr. Foster as the spokes- 
man awarded the first prize of $20 in gold to 
Ivor Stephen MacFarlane of the class of 1907; 
Hugh Leslie Thomson, ’06, was awarded the 
second prize of $15 in gold.and the third prize 
of $10 in gold was awarded to Sidney Moore 
Bunker, ’06. Music was furnished by the How- 
ard Opera House orchestra. 


Sunday, July 3. 
BACCALAUREATE SERMON. 


The exercises of the Centennial Commence- 
ment of the University began Sunday with the 
baccalaureate sermon by President Buckham 
at the College Street Congregational Church. 
The interest in the Centennial exercises was 
indicated by the crowd in attendance. Long 
before the members of the graduating classes 
entered the church and took the seats re- 
served for them every remaining seat was 
taken and many were waiting for chairs to be 
placed in the aisles. Even when this had 
been done, all could not be cared for and many 
were compelled to return to their homes. It 
was the first time that the fourth year men 
in the medical department took part in the 
exercises of baccalaureate Sunday. Attired in 
black caps and gowns, with green velvet bands, . 
and with J. L. Gammons as marshal, they oc- 
cupied seats on one side of the center aisle. 
On the other side, attired in black caps and 
gowns, with H. C. Burrows as marshal, were 
seated the academic seniors, the procession up 
the aisle being headed by President Buckham 
and Prof. J. E. Goodrich. The medical grad- 
uates number 55 and it is expected that di- 
plomas will be conferred on 54 young men and 
eight young women in the academical depart- 
ment. 

The exercises began with the singing of a 
hymn by the congregation and a double quar- 
tette from the class, consisting of Misses Hard- 
ing, Little, Richardson and Somers and Messrs. 
A. H. Gilbert, W. W. Gilbert, Macrae and 
Wheeler, after which Professor Goodrich read 
a selection from the Scriptures and, offered 
prayer. Mrs. G. E. Howes sang “He Shall 
Feed His Flock’ and “Come Unto Him,” from 
Handel’s Messiah. President Buckham then 
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delivered the baccalaureate sermon, his sub- 
ject being “The Ideal Life Real.” The text 
was from John ii, 25, “Jesus * * * knew 
what was in man.” 


Y. M. C. A. ANNIVERSARY. 


Sunday evening an address was delivered to 
members of the old Society for Religious In- 
quiry and the University Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association at the First Church by the 
Rev. George B. Spalding, D. D., of Syracuse, 
N. Y., of the class of 1856. G. L. Orton, presi- 
dent of the college Y. M. C. A., presided and 
the introductory exercises included an anthem 
by the choir, scripture reading by the Rev. 
G. G. Atkins, pastor of the church, solo by 
Dr. J. C. Hindes, prayer by the Rev. George 
F. Herrick, D. D., of Constantinople, Turkey, 
of the class of 1856, and the singing of a con- 
gregational hymn. Dr. Spalding took for his 
subject “The Challenge of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury.” 


Monday, July 4. 
SENIOR WALK. 


At eight o’clock the members of the Senior 
class, arrayed in caps and gowns, assembled be- 
hind the “old Mill” for the annual class walk. 
The first professor to receive the serenaders 
was Prof. Merrill in the south college. Sev- 
eral fine “‘yells” failed to bring him, however, 
and he was abandoned. The line of march was 
then down Main street to Professors Votey’s 
and Goodrich’s, from whence they went to Pro- 
fessor and Dr. Perkins’s on Prospect street, 
Professor Emerson’s on Summit street came 
next, followed by a trip to Professor Slocum’s 
on Maple street. Captain Miller and Professor 


Tupper were not at home and the line of march . 


went down Willard and Buell streets to Pro- 
fessor Mixter’s, returning up the hill through 
College street to Professor Stetson’s. Professor 
Stetson being absent they then marched up 
Pearl street to Professor Daniels’s. Here the 
class was presented with a beautiful bouquet 
of pink and white carnations by Miss Daniels. 
Professor Merrill in the mill was again visited 
and found absent. Upon the campus Professors 
Stetson, Tupper and Jacobs were surrounded 
and made short speeches. Mr. Eaton also re- 
ceived a call on the way from Professor Dan- 
iels’s to the Mill. Mr. Doten, who was standing 
upon the campus at the time, was not spared, 
and enlightened his listeners with a few words. 
All the professors during their speeches gave 
such words of advice as seemed most fitting, 
exhorting the members of the class, as alumni, 
to keep in the closest connection with the col- 
lege, and to be an honor to their Alma Mater. 
All wished them God-speed and the best of 
success. 


FLAG RAISING. 


At ten o’clock, under the direction of Cap- 
tain Miller, a flag raising was held on the 
campus. The.new pole, 81 feet in length, 


which had been put in place half-way between 
the fountain and the statue of Lafayette, was 
the gift of the Robinson-Edwards Lumber Co. 
of Burlington, and the flag, a handsome one, 
nine by fifteen feet, was presented by H. W. 
Allen & Co. of this city. The flag was raised 
by Mrs. D. W. Robinson while the Sherman 
band played the “Star Spangled Banner.” 


ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 


At 10.30 the annual meeting of the Athletic 
Association was held in the college chapel. The 
treasurer made a Satisfactory report and a 
new constitution, patterned to some extent af- 
ter that of the athletic associations of some of 
the large colleges, was adopted. Officers were 
elected as follows: 


President—Elias Lyman, ’70. 
Vice-President—Prof. N. F. Merrill. 
Treasurer—Dr. Lyman Allen, ’93. 
Secretary—Fred B. Wright, ’05. 


CLASS DAY. 


The chapel desk according to old-time cus- 
tom, was carried out under the grove of “whis- 
pering pines” on the campus and the seats ar- 
ranged for the last meeting but one of the 
class of 1904. Long before two o’clock crowds 
of alumni visitors and friends began to throng 
around the pine grove. Then the long black 
centipede of Seniors in cap and gown came 
marching across the campus to the strains of 
Wilder’s orchestra and took their seats amid 
the applause of the spectators. The various 
addresses and orations were exceptionally 
bright, well written and well delivered and 
received hearty applause. After the addresses 
had been delivered.and the class pipes smoked 
the Seniors marched to the library where the 
ivy was planted and the class song sung. 


ALUMNI-UNDERGRADUATE BALL GAME. 


At the close of the Class Day exercises the 
crowd journeyed over the campus to see the an- 
nual baseball game betWeen the Alumni and 
undergraduates. The game was interesting and 
the spectators enjoyed seeing the star players 
of former years in their old positions. Five 
innings were played, the alumni starting in 
by shutting their opponents out in the first 
inning, but were unable to keep up the pace 
and were beaten 11 to 7. The special feature 
of the game was the home run by Johnson, 
which brought in four scores. Below is the 
summary of the game: 

Score by innings:— 


et He oO 
Ole 
"1 
-~] 


1 
AUT e ot oben te was Vie or 1 
ntiereratvates (i. as 0 

Line-up of Alumni, R. W. Stewart, c.; J. H. 
Dodds, p.; Dr. L. Allen, 1b.; W. H. Daggett, 
p. and 2b.; W. C. Johnson, 3b.; E. H. West, 
Lat etOrt) Lamb,.c, fe J): T. Stearns, Fr. fg, 
Allen, s. Ss. 

Undergraduates, Orton, c.; Fogg, p.; Heath, 
1b.; Leach, 2b.; Owens, 3b.; W. A. Barlow, s. s.; 
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Woodruff and Hutchinson, 1. f.; Barlow, ec. f.; 
Chatfield, r. f.; umpires, Prof. Merrill and Prot. 
Ayer. 


SIGMA PHI RECEPTION. 


From four to six o’clock the Sigma Phi So- 
ciety kept open house at their home at the cor- 
ner of College and Williams Streets. Light re- 
freshments were served and there was a large 
attendance of members of the graduating class, 
alumni, commencement visitors and friends 
of the chapter. 


PAN-HELLENIC RECEPTION. 


The alumnae of Kappa Alpha Theta, Delta 
Delta Delta and Pi Beta Phi entertained at 
Grass Mount from four to six o’clock, there be- 
ing a large attendance of women from this 
and other colleges. The reception committee 
consisted of Mrs. Buckham, Mrs. Norton, Mrs. 
Forbes, Miss Boynton and Miss Gebhardt. Mu- 
sic and refreshments were incidents of the re- 
ception. 


DEPARTMENT EXHIBITION. 


From 7.00 to 8.30 P. M. the science building 
was open for an exhibition of the work of 
the Biological Department of the University. 


SENIOR PROMENADE. 


The Senior Promenade was held Monday 
evening in the Billings Library and was the 
same delightful affair that it always is. Its 
popularity proved its only possible drawback 
as the many dancers in attendance so crowded 
the floor that up to eleven o’clock it was a ver- 
itable crush. 

The reception committee consisted of W. M. 
Mulheron, Miss L. A. Bean, Prof. and Mrs. 
George E. Howes, Dr. and Mrs. D. C. Hawley, 
Mr. and Mrs. Edmund C. Mower, and Mr. and 
Mrs, C. L. Woodbury. The music, which was 
a delightful feature, was furnished by Wilder’s 
orchestra of Montpelier and the dancing con- 
tinued from nine until nearly one in the morn- 
ing. Previous to the dancing a concert pro- 
gramme of four numbers was rendered by the 
orchestra; a piccolo solo by Mr. Wilder being 
most heartily applauded. 

The committee in charge of the dance was 
as follows: William Martin Mulheron, chair- 
man; Miss Lillian Adriance Bean, Henry 
Orson Wheeler, Jr., Harry Edward Cunning- 
ham, Arthur Edward Pope. 


Cuesday, July 5. 
ENGINEERING ALUMNI. 


A reunion of the engineering alumni was 
held in the science hal] Tuesday morning. A 
goodly number of the graduates were present 
with their ladies and the meeting proved to 
be very enjoyable. Short addresses of an in- 
formal character were given by C. W. Baker, 
86, Prof. H. W. Ayer, E. B. Allbee, 89, C. M. 
Goodrich, ’96, Capt. G. J. Holden, ’99, followed 


by an exhibition of some interesting historical 
experiments by Prof. W. H. Freedman and as- 
sistant. 


MEETING OF PHI BETA KAPPA. 


The first event of alumni day was the an- 
nual meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa society, 
which was held in the Senior lecture room at 
8.30 o’clock Tuesday morning with the largest 
attendance in recent years, 75 members being 
present. In the absence of both the president 
and vice-president, the Hon. Henry W. Hill, 
‘76, of Buffalo, N. Y., was called to the chair. 
The report of the treasurer, Dr. Lyman Allen, 
°93, was read and accepted. The nominating 
committee reported recommending the re-elec- 
tion of last year’s officers for the year ensuing. 
The report was accepted and the officers are: 

President—Prof. J. E. Goodrich, ’53. 

Vice-president—J. H. Converse, 61. 

Registrar—The Rev. George Y. Bliss, ’89. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Lucy F. Bur- 
dick, ’95. 

Treasurer—Dr. Lyman Allen, 93. 

The following members of the Senior class, 
elected at a meeting Monday evening, were 
then received into membership: Harry Barker, 
Harry Edward Cunningham, Anna _ Elizabeth 
Gilbert, William Williams Gilbert, Roy William 
Marshall, Emma Richardson, John Calvin 
Sherburne, Jr., Irwin Spear, Guy Robert Var- 
num, Olin Warren Webster, Daniel Michael 
Walsh and James Arthur Wellington. 

Profii<y itis: Goodrich, D. D., 53, the Hon. R. 
D. Benedict, ’48, and the Hon. Henry W. Hill, 
"76, were chosen to represent the society at 
the triennial council of the allied chapters. 


ASSOCIATE ALUMNI, 


The annual meeting of the Associate Alumni 
of the University was held in the college 
chapel, Tuesday, July 5, 1904, at 9.30 A. M. 
The meeting was called to order by the presi- 
dent, John H. Converse of Philadelphia, Pa., 
and the record of the last meeting was read 
by the secretary and approved. 

The treasurer, J. T. Stearns of Burlington, 
reported all bills paid, and a balance of $93.79 
in the treasury. On motion it was approved 
and ordered on file. 

The necrological report, prepared by Prof. 
J. E. Goodrich, chairman of the obituary com- 
mittee, was read by the secretary, and on mo- 
tion it was accepted and ordered to be entered 
upon the records. It comprised the names of 
the following alumni: 

Class of 1842—Rey. Alonzo Berry Rich, D. D., 
born South Hero, Vt., 10th November, 1814; 
died East Orange, N. J., 2d January, 1904. 

Class of 1845—Henry W. Tenney, born South 
Hero, Vt., 2d January, 1822; died Appleton 
Wis, 23d October, 1903. : 

ass of 1847—Hon. Carolus No es, 
Hyde Park, Vise 23d. January, 1823. Taran 
PUA RION, Vt., 18th November, 1903. 

ass of 1848—Alfred Rix, born Stanstead 
P. Q., 7th April, 1821: died j etsy 
Cal., Ist May, 1904. og i 
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Class of 1853—Hobart Butler, 
Berkshire, Vt., 15th August, 1830; 
Bedford, P. Q., February 1, 1904. 

Class of 1853—Hon. Hiram Addison Gillett, 
born near Richmond, Vt., 19th March, 1831; 
died in Valparaiso, Ind., 16th December, 1903. 

Class of 1855—Henry Nathan Hewitt, born 
Keeseville, N. Y., 18th August, 1832; died in 
Keeseville, N. Y., 21st November, 1903. 

Class of 1857—Rev. Samuel Lysander Bates, 
born Brookfield, Vt., 11th November, 1831; died 
in Burlington, Vt., March, 1904. 

Class of 1859—Frederick William Terrill, 
died in Montreal, ?, 1902. 

Class of 1861—Rev. George Thomas Sutton, 
born Shelburne, Vt., 25th November, 1837; died 
in Burlington, Vt., 9th December, 1903. 

Class of 1871—Henry Edward Rustedt, born 
Thorne, Yorkshire, England, 25th December, 
1848; drowned in Missisquoi River at Rich- 
ford, Vt., 27th March, 1904. 

Class of 1874—William Edward Forest, M. D., 
born Winooski, Vt., 17th March, 1850; drowned 
off Rockaway Park, L. I., 30th July, 1903. 

Class of 1881—George Abner Benedict, born 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 15th February, 1858; died Los 
Angeles, Cal., 22d January, 1904. 

Class of 1888—Allen Hazen, M. D., born Jer- 
icho, Vt., 12th May 1867; died in New York 
city, 17th November, 1903. 

Class of 1894—Lieut. Robert Douglas Hoyt, 
born Craftsbury, Vt., 19th September, 1873; 
died in Las Vegas, N. M., 21st July, 1903. 

Class of 1899—Mrs. Emily Wheelock (Lucia) 
Thayer, born Vergennes, Vt., July, 1877; died 
in New Bedford, Mass., 6th March, 1904. 

Class of 1901—Bernard Peter Finnegan, born 
Hyde Park, Vt., 2 June, 1875; died in New 
York city, 14th May, 1900. 

Of distinguished alumni who did not finish 
the course, who have died during the past year, 
the following are named: 

Ex-1851—Gen. Edmund Baldwin Gray, born 
Canton, N. Y., 17th June, 1825; died in 1903. 

Ex-1857—Hon. William Benton Leach, born 
Lisbon, N. H., 4th June, 1832; died in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., 5th December, 1993. 

Ex-1872—Hiram Fairchild Stevens, LL. D., 
born St. Albans, Vt., 11th September, 1852; 
died in St. Paul, Minn., 9th March, 1904. 

On motion, a committee of them, consisting 
of John J. Allen, Dr. Frank W. Page and Elias 
Lyman, was appointed by the president to re- 
port a list of officers of the association for the 
ensuing year. They reported and the secretary 
was directed to cast a ballot for the same and 
they were declared to be elected. The list is 
as follows: 

President—Charles A. Catlin of Providence, 
ey 

Vice-president—Robert Roberts of Burling- 
ton, Vt. : 

Secretary—Charles E. Allen of Burlington, 
Vt. 

Treasurer—Joseph T. Stearns of Burlington, 
Vt. 

Obituary Committee—Prof. J. E. Goodrich, 


born East 
died in 


the Rev. George Y. Bliss, Walter B. Gates and 
Henry L. Ward, all of Burlington. 

Executive Committee—Chauncey W. Brown- 
ell of Burlington, Vt., Joseph D. Denison of 
Randolph, Vt., Prof. John Dewey of Chicago, 
Ill., and Dr. Lyman Allen of Burlington, Vt. 

On motion of Dr. Charles N. Wilder the 
president appointed a committee, consisting of 
the Rev. Dr. Wilder, the Rev. Dr. E. C. Bass 
and Robert D. Benedict to convey the greet- 
ings of the meeting to William Pierson of 
Onargo, IIll., class of 1839, the oldest living 
graduate of the university. 

On motion of Arthur H. Hill, the commit- 
tee on the alumni breakfast was continued, 
viz.: Chauncey W. Brownell, Joseph T. Stearns, 
Robert Roberts, Mrs. J. R. Wheeler and Mrs. 
S. D. Hodge. 

On motion of Elias Lyman, the annual as- 
sessment of one dollar was levied, this to in- 
clude the price of the breakfast ticket. 

The report of the Centennial fund commit- 
tee was postponed to the meeting at the 
alumni breakfast on motion of Charles A. Cat- 
lin, chairman of the committee. 

The meeting, on motion, then adjourned. 

Attest: 
CHARLES E. ALLEN, 
Secretary. 


ALUMNI CONFERENCE. 


The alumni conference was held at the Uni- 
tarian Church at eleven o’clock on the general 
theme of “The Influence of the University in 
the World.” 'The Hon. Robert D. Benedict, 748, 
presided and seated on the platform with him 
were two of the speakers, the Hon. John A. 
Kasson, 42, of Washington, the oldest alumnus 
in attendance at the Centennial! exercises, and 
the Hon. Charles A. Kent, 756, of Detroit, Mich. 

The papers read were as follows: 

“The Progress of International Law During 
the Life of the University,” Hon. John A. Kas- 
son, class of 1842. 

“The University as the Preserver and Teach- 
er of the Experience of Nations in Public Af- 
fairs,’ Hon. Charles A. Kent, class of 1856. 

“The University in the World of Business,” 
Hon. John H. Converse, class of 1861. 

“The University in Its Relation to Social 
SiN tea Professor Davis R. Dewey, class of 

879. 

“The Nature of a Liberal Education,” Pro- 
fessor James R. Wheeler, class of 1880. 

Owing to the lack of time the addresses of 
Dr. J. H. Blodgett, ’95, Med. ’97, of Saxtons 
River, on “Medicine as a Learned Profession,” 
and of Vinton A. Clark, ’98, on “The Influence 
of the University in the Field of Agriculture,” 
were not delivered but will appear in the 
memorial volume together with those of Prof. 
John Dewey, ’79, on “The Progress of Philoso- 
phy in the Century,” and of Prof. Kirby F. 
Smith, ’84, on “The Modern Phase of Schol- 
arship,’” which were presented but not read 
owing to the absence of the writers. 
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ALUMNI BREAKFAST. 


Because of the delay in beginning the ex- 
ercises at the Unitarian Church and the length 
of the papers presented there, it was one 
o’clock before the alumni and alumnae sat 
down to the breakfast in the gymnasium. This 
comparatively recent feature of Commencement 
week was, like those which have gone before 
it, an enjoyable affair. Four long tables were 
placed at right angles to the speakers’ table, 
which extended across the east end of the 
large room. They were prettily decorated with 
green leaves and yellow flowers, embodying 
the college colors in a most effective manner. 
About 400 alumni were present. 

At the head table were seated President 
Buckham, the Hon. J. H. Converse of Philadel- 
phia, C. A. Catlin of Providence, R. te DOP. 
Kingsley of New York, the Rev. G. B. Spalding 
of Syracuse, N. Y., Prof. Silas R. Mills of 
Northampton, Mass., instructor of vocal music 
in Smith College, Robert Roberts of this city, 
Prof. W. O. Atwater of Middletown, Conn., J. 
J. Allen, B. L. Benedict and R. D. Benedict of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., G. G. Benedict of this city, 
E. N. Foss of Boston, H. W. Hill of Buffalo, 
N. Y:, N. W. Fisk of Isle La Motte, Judge C. 
B. McLaughlin of New York, the Rev. E. H. 
Griffin of Baltimore, Md., and Dr. A. F. A. 
King of Washington, D. C. Grace was said 
by the Rev. Dr. Spalding and then the break- 
fast was served by Caterer Kent. 

At 1.45 the retiring president of the Alumni 
Association, the Hon. John H. Converse of 
Philadelphia, rapped for order, welcomed all 
present and congratulated them on being able 
to attend the Centennial Commencement exer- 
cises of the University. He introduced as the 
principal speaker of the afternoon the Hon. 
Henry W. Hill, ’76, of Buffalo, N. Y., who spoke 
as follows: 


SENATOR HILL’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. President, Invited Friends, Ladies and 
Gentlemen of the Alumni: 


This is the most auspicious occasion at 
which the alumni of the University of Ver- 
mont have ever assembled. It is not only the 
end of the century, but the beginning of a new 
century in the life of our beloved Alma Mater. 
If we were to recount to-day, the events which 
have characterized her splendid history, if we 
were to enumerate the achievements of her 
loyal sons and distinguished daughters, if we 
were to recall the records which have been 
made in all] departments of life, time would 
not suffice to more than classify a few of them. 
The University of Vermont is about to’ have 
given it such an impetus, such a field for fu- 
ture work and usefulness, such an uplift, that 
the 400 young people, middle aged people and 
old aged people that have assembled here to- 
day, know no limit to their opportunities for 
future good to this institution, this State and 
this nation. 


Fifty years ago, there presided over the de- 
liberations of the alumni that met on the 50th © 
anniversary, the Hon. Jacob Collamer, a man 
without a peer as a lawyer in the United States 
Senate at that time. There was also present 
the Hon. James P. Spalding, whose brother 
graces this occasion and whom some of you 
have heard speak last Sunday; and also pres- 
ent on that occasion our sweet poet, the Hon. 
O. G. Wheeler, whose son and grandsons make 
up a part of this assemblage. (Applause.) 

The University which has such men and such 
women as this has officially and otherwise 
among its alumni certainly has every reason 
for hope and there is indication for future 
usefulness in the unbounded world in which to 
carry out their plans and fulfill their expecta- 
tions. It is an auspicious occasion in that 
there are represented here classes graduating 
nearly 50 years ago. At that time the classes 
were much smaller and the faculty consisted 
of fewer members. Then the classes rarely 
exceeded 25 in number; now they exceed 100 
and the faculty numbers nearly 40 professors 
and instructors. ‘Then there were few build- 
ings, now they are sufficiently numerous and 
well equipped. The site of the University is 
one of the most delightful spots in America, 
which President Lincoln once said was provi- 
dentially designed as the seat of a great uni- 
versity. Nearly all these advantages have been 
realized in the last half century. This occa- 
sion is fortunate in that it brings together 
many classmen of former years. We miss Ssev- 
eral members of the faculty that were here 25 
or 30 years ago, but we have our beloved presi- 
dent, (Applause) Professor Goodrich and 
Professor Perkins and may they live long to 
continue their good work in this University. 
Our alumni are widely scattered. One is di- 
recting the operations of a mining corporation 
in South Africa. Another is superintending 
the construction of subways in London. Others 
are filling responsible positions in this and 
other countries. They are to be found in near- 
ly every State and wherever they chance to 
be they are serving humanity in some lauda- 
ble way and putting into practical operations 
the principles taught in some of the depart- 
ments of this University. 

There are present members of the classes 
extending back nearly 50 years. Some of these 
were here when the perpetuity of the Univer- 
sity was in doubt. Fortunately it passed that 
crisis and stands so firmly to-day that neither 
civil commotion nor political strife can dis- 
turb its security. It is one of the smaller col- 
leges but its advantages over larger institu- 
tions of learning may be the better understood 
when it is remembered that the students in 
this University come into daily contact with 
its professors. 

We are to hear to-day the report of the com- 
mittee in charge of raising the endowment 
fund, to carry on the work so auspiciously be- 
gun. Let me say that I find that something 
like this has been done to maintain colleges 
in European countries. Berne College, in 
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Switzerland, receives annually $120,000 to ed- 
ucate its 800 students. Heidelberg with its 
800 to 1200 students receives annually $180,000. 
Vienna with its 6,000 students receives annual- 
ly $500,000 and Berlin, with its 10,000 to 12,- 
000 students receives $600,000. This is an 
average of from $150 to $250 per student, in 
excess of tuitions and revenues from endow- 
ment funds. 

Now I mention this, Mr. President, to show 
you that we are not alone in asking our friends 
to support this monument. This is not the 
only University that has been obliged to ap- 
peal to patriotic, sympathetic and refined pub- 
lic sentiment to support it. 

We wish to raise a million to support this 
University and for added instruction in its 
different departments. 

What may we alumni do for this cause? We 
can do whatever we set our hearts and hands 
upon to do. We may not all be able to give 
what we would like to give but we may en- 
courage or induce some friend of learning, 
some patron of higher education, to give some- 
thing out of his fortune to help the young men 
and young women desirous of receiving such 
instruction as may be had here. 

Well, I have said enough Mr. President. 
There are not many of us who are likely to be 
here 100 years hence. Let us make the most 
of this celebration. Let us acquaint our friends 
with this University in all its departments and 
the evidences of good will arouse such inter- 
est in the University of Vermont before an- 
other 100 years, it shall be pronounced by all 
men as one of the strongest institutions in 
this great land of ours. (Applause.) 


THE CENTENNIAL FUND. 


Mr. Converse then called on Charles A. Cat- 
lin of Providence, R. I., to present the report 
of the Centennial fund committee and to take 
the chair as president of the alumni. Mr. Cat- 
lin was greeted with applause as he arose to 
read the following report: 

To the Associate Alumni of the University of 
Vermont: 

Your Centennial endowment fund commit 
tee begs leave to present the following report: 

It will be recalled that at the meeting last 
summer, a resolution was adopted formally un- 
dertaking the raising of a fund of $1,000,000 
to be known as the University of Vermont 
Centennial Endowment Fund, to carry out 
which, the president of the associate alumni 
was empowered and directed to name a com- 
mittee of six, of which he was to be ex-officio 
a member. 

In accordance with this action, President 
Converse named the following gentlemen to 
serve with him upon such committee: 

Henry W. Hill of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dr. Frederick T. Kidder of Woodstock, Vt. 

Darwin P. Kingsley of New York City. 

Horatio Loomis of New York City. 

Elias Lyman of Burlington, Vt. 

Charles A. Catlin of Providence, R. I. 


Owing to the absence abroad of some of 
these gentlemen, considerable delay was ex- 
perienced in getting the committee together, 
and it was not until October 17th that a meet- 
ing was held for the consideration of the busi- 
ness in hand. At this meeting, Charles A. Cat- 
lin was elected chairman, Professor Howes, 
having been detached by the corporation from 
his regular faculty duties for the purpose, was 
elected secretary, and Elias Lyman was ap- 
pointed local executive committee, with Presi- 
dent Buckham and Treasurer Powell as ad- 
visors. 

In accordance with the plan, suggested last 
year, for the presentation of the matter, the 
committee proceeded at once to the preparation 
of a brochure setting forth information in re- 
gard to the University’s past and _ present 
work, together with its present financial condi- 
tion and outlining something of a general plan 
for prosecuting the fund raising enterprise. 
As considerable time was consumed in gather- 
ing information and other delays encountered, 
it was well into December before the pamphlet 
was finally published. As soon thereafter as 
possible, copies were mailed to all alumni, to 
others who may have been at any time con- 
nected with the University as students, and to 
a large number of friends. Thus the move- 
ment was fairly inaugurated. 

Following this distribution of the brochure, 
the secretary, acting as manager of the enter- 
prise, set himself to the task of getting into 
communication with prominent alumni and 
friends of the University in the larger cities, 
and appointing committees to conduct work in 
these localities. 

Professor Howes also made trips to many 
of the places thus selected, and by his personal 
efforts, succeeded in establishing a number of 
new alumni associations developing a wide- 
spread interest which has already borne con- 
siderable fruit and which will continue to bear 
fruit in the future. 

As soon as the working committees were 
organized, in most cases the course of pro- 
cedure has been to send out circular letters 
in their territory to parties likely to be inter- 
ested, and then to follow these up by early 
personal interviews. 

Your committee has found its work not a 
litle hampered by the uncertain financial con- 
ditions prevailing throughout the country, 
which scarcely had our enterprise been inau- 
gurated, manifested themselves as potent de- 
terring factors. Indeed, before the first meet- 
ing of your committee, the situation had ap- 
parently become so grave as to raise serious 
doubts in the individual minds as to the ex- 
pediency of prosecuting the enterprise at this 
time. While this phase of the matter was 
evidently very carefully canvassed by the in- 
dividual members of the committee before they 
met, when at length they came together, there 
was no intimation whatever of delay, each ap- 
parently having decided by and for himself 
that the policy should be one of prompt and 
active prosecution. The wisdom of this course 
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has been shown, for, while undoubtedly the 
business depression has materially affected the 
result and delayed the final realization of the 
full sum not a little, the success attending the 
effort thus far has been most encouraging, as 
shown by the following statement: 
Contributed or pledged by 253 sons and 


danenters LOL User Mii. eee OA $190,202 
Contributed or pledged by 387 other 
FONG SCA RN Loven cee reeks 24,230 


Total amount contributed or pledged 
BaP KORE Robe yep tin BPE Bag a Poe ea ea $214,432 

In the above there were contributions 

and pledges from 150 persons out- 
side of Vermont to the amount of.$119,296 

From 140 persons within the State to 
thevangonrweor = .o. eke Wee ass 95,136 

The above returns indicate something of 
what we may reasonably hope to accomplish. 
Owing to financial and other conditions many 
of our alumni have been forced either to make 
reduced subscriptions or to withhold them for 
the time being. Something of what may be 
expected from this source when all shall have 
been gathered in may appear from the fact 
that, here we have 253 contributing $190,202. 
Here then still remains a wide missionary 
field for our effort with reasonable promise 
of large returns. 

Certainly we have reason to expect Ver- 
mont’s interest in her own University. Yet 
thus far with the exception of those connected 
with the University and some of the generous 
citizens of Burlington, we have but few re- 
sponses from the State at large. So here again 
is a hopeful field for future exploit. 

Burlington, too, has a vital interest in this 
matter, and we believe when this home field 
shall have been properly exploited—judging 
from the generous responses thus far received 
—a handsome addition will accrue to our en- 
terprise. 

Then beside all this, it will be observed that 
the outside field has scarcely been heard from. 
Here certainly is tremendous opportunity for 
our effort with almost unlimited possibilities 
of return. 

Is it not reasonable, therefore, to hope that 
when our effort shall have properly extended 
into all these fields, we shall be able to accom- 
plish our task? 

The real facts are that, thus far, we have 
made a flattering beginning, but only a begin- 
ning, and that the future has much in store for 
our cause, both of effort and return. 

While your committee would congratulate 
you upon the large sum they have succeeded 
in pledging to the enterprise and the hopeful 
prospect of ultimate success in securing the 
full amount, they would by no means limit 
their felicitations to this material progress, 
but would congratulate you upon the tremend- 
ous moral effect which has followed the start- 
ing and prosecution of the enterprise, in the 
way of rousing interest in our University, 
in calling attention to the important posi- 
tion it has attained, the widespread influence 


it exercises at home and abroad, and more 
than all, in the inspiration of sons and daugh- 
ters to a deeper devotion and a closer personal 
interest in her welfare. 

Not only has the effort already brought many 
helpful dollars into her coffers with certain 
promises of many more, but it has opened 
avenues of approach for loyal hearts to rally 
in solid phalanx of support in years to come, 
yielding to Alma Mater such an ever-growing 
power for good as she has never had before. 

Who, with what has been done already, will 
say sons of U. V. M. are lacking in contribu- 
tive quality? And who will say that we may 
not be able to raise this fund, with eleven of 
every twelve of our brothers yet to hear from, 
and new friends constantly raised up here and 
there to help us? Nothing worth while, but 
is bought at a price. The price of success 
here is our patient, persistent effort.’ Let each 
put his shoulder to the wheel, doing with his 
might as he has opportunity, and success is 
ours. 

And finally, in presenting this report your 
committee would heartily commend the labors 
of our most efficient and tactful secretary, 
Professor Howes, to whose unremitting effort 
and watchful care is due in so large a meas- 
ure, the complete organization and successful 
conduct of your enterprise. 

In addition to the amounts named in the 
report, Mr. Catlin announced that the women 
students had subscribed $700 besides the $200 
already given and other subscriptions amount- 
ing to $575 had been received during the day. 
He thanked the alumni for the honor con- 
ferred on him and expressed the belief that the 
fund would grow handsomely during the next 
year. 

The Rev. Dr. E. C. Bass of Providence, R. 
I., was the next speaker. He said that when 
he entered college 49 years ago he looked for- 
ward to attending the Centennial Commence- 
ment and his hope had been realized. He had 
also had a desire for many years to contribute 
something towards a fund and this wish had 
also been gratified. He urged every alumnus 
to do something towards the fund so that the 
next Centennial of the University would be 
even grander than is this one. If one-twelfth 
of the sons and daughters of Vermont have 
given $200,000, surely the other eleven-twelfths 
ought to give the remaining $800,000. He said 
that all should give something; all should give 
according to their ability and all should give 
cheerfully. 

Eugene N. Foss of Boston, one of the heay- 
iest contributors to the fund, was given an 
ovation as he arose to speak. He urged the 
young alumni to take an active interest in 
public affairs and said that New England, to 
maintain her commercial supremacy, must de- 
pend on her brainy men and her college men. 
He paid tribute to the worth of the small col- 
lege, which was the pride of every true Ver- 
monter. 

R. D. Benedict of Brooklyn said the young 
alumnus about to enter the world of activity 
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should be happy because he would always have 
the results of his work with him. He had a 
message from an educational meeting held in 
Japan on the 28th of May, at which were pres- 
ent representatives from a score of the leading 
Japanese universities. Certain resolutions 
were there adopted, complimentary to Ameri- 
can educational systems, and in reply he wish- 
ed to introduce some resolutions, which were 
adopted. They are to be sent to the board of 
educators above named from the Centennial 
meeting of the Vermont alumni, expressing 
the latter’s hearty wishes toward Japan’s 
reaching the highest plane of educational de- 
velopment. 

Prof. W. O. Atwater of Wesleyan University 
Said we were beginning to realize what the Uni- 
versity means to the republic and of the bene- 
fit of a college course. He indulged in some 
reminiscences of college life, declaring that 
President Buckham had found the fountain of 
perpetual youth and that the early morning 
chapel of former years had been of great bene- 
fit to Mr. Converse, who was a living example 
of the truth of the old adage that “Early to 
bed and early to rise makes a man healthy, 
wealthy and wise.” 

Judge C. B. McLaughlin of New York said 
that in making the trip through the lakes to 
Burlington it seemed to him that the location 
of the college was such that this city should 
be as familiar a seat of learning as Harvard 
or Yale, and would be if friends of the institu- 
tion were aggressive enough. 

Daniel lL, Cady of the class of 1886 was the 
last speaker and his brief remarks were of 
the most practical sort. He announced that 
members of his class had contributed $1,000 
towards the Centennial fund and that the 
money had been paid in. The announcement 
was heartily applauded and the exercises came 
to an end. This contribution makes $2,275 re- 
ceived yesterday and to be added to the amount 
given in the report of the fund committee. 


Medical College. 


CORNER STONE LAID. 


An important event of the Centennial Com- 
mencement was the laying of the corner stone 
of the new medical building Tuesday afternoon 
at four o’clock. The showers had passed and 
when the ceremonies commenced the sun was 
shining brightly. Seated on the platform were 
President Buckham, Governor McCullough, 
members of the medical faculty and distin- 
guished alumni. The members of the graduat- 
ing class stood at the left in cap and gown. 
President Buckham called the large assem- 
blage to order and asked the Rey. Dr. Jackson 
to invoke the divine blessing. At its conclu- 
sion all joined in the Lord’s prayer. 

President Buckham briefly recounted the his- 
tory of the medical department, paying tribute 
to John P. Howard and Miss Louisa Howard 
for their gifts to the college, which included 


participate in the ceremonies. 


the building destroyed by fire. They should 
not be forgotten in the remembrance of pres- 
ent benefactions. He said the new building is 
being commenced without knowledge by the 
trustees of where the money to construct it is 
to come from. As the first speaker he intro- 
duced Dr, Tinkham, dean of the medical de- 
partment. 

Dr. Tinkham esteemed it a great honor to 
The imperative 
need for a new building had only been empha- 
sized by the destruction of the old one by fire 
last winter. During the past 25 years a won- 
derful advancé has been made in the study of 
medicine and in surgery, the result of patient 
and persistent investigation. The medical de- 
partment of the University has always been 
progressive. It has made every effort to keep 
in the forefront and has done so. The period 
of study has been materially increased and the 
requirements for admission are higher. Suf- 
ficient room and necessary equipment became 
imperative long before the burning of the old 
building. Laboratory work had to be provided 
elsewhere, but in the new building ample pro- 
vision is made for all these requirements. It 
will be a plain structure as strong as simple 
in character. It will be possible to graduate 
better men and it should be possible to keep 
Vermonters here who desire to study the pro- 
fession of medicine. 

Dr. Tinkham showed the importance of the 
medical college to Burlington. It attracts a 
desirable class of residents and distributes as 
much money as does any one business now 
located in the city. There will arise a new 
building. Friends will come forward. Money 
will come. 

President Buckham next called upon Gov- 
ernor McCullough, who performed the cere- 
mony of laying the corner stone, He said that 
he had been given just one minute for the 
making of his remarks. They were very brief 
but to the point and he closed by hoping that 
many of the graduates from the new medical 
building may take high rank in the profession. 
“Let all the buildings on college hill last for 
all time, living, breathing, palpitating temples 
of learning. Hsto perpetuo.” 

The stone was here lifted from its place, a 
bed of mortar spread beneath it on which it 
was carefully set, and the’ governor, with 
trowel in hand, pronounced “this stone well 
laid.” The granite block bears this inscrip- 
tion: 


LAID BY THE GOVERNOR OF VERMONT 
AT 
CENTENNIAL COMMENCEMENT 
OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, 
July 5, 1904. 


In a receptacle in the stone a tin box was 
placed containing copies of the daily papers 
and a catalogue of the University. 

Ex-Gov. U. A. Woodbury was introduced by 
the president and referred to his coming to 
Burlington 46 years ago last February to take 
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up his studies at the medical college and as- 
sume the duties of janitor. The medical de- 
partment was then located in the building now 
used as the experiment station at the south 
of the college green. He recalled members of 
the old faculty speaking of them in terms of 
high regard and said that he had always 
watched the growth of the college with excep- 
tional interest. 
him was ever more prized than the degree he 
received in ’59. He urged the support of all 
and thought that the erection of the new 
building should weigh heavily on the heart of 
every alumnus till it reaches completion. 

President Buckham at thé conclusion of 
Governor Woodbury’s remarks said that the 
very first subscription toward the erection of 
the new building was a liberal check from 
Governor Woodbury. The oldest member of 
the medical department, Dr. King, was the last 
speaker. 

Dr, King was glad that the governor of the 
State had laid the corner stone as it was an 
earnest of State sympathy. He spoke of the 
beauty of the day; described the benefits de- 
rived from the hospital and medical college; 
gave the number of patients treated at the 
Mary Fletcher hospital by instructors and pro- 
fessors of the medical department as 24,000, 
of whom one-sixth paid for services rendered 
and one-sixth paid in part. If the remaining 
16,000 patients had paid as little as $5 apiece, 
what a fund would have been created toward 
the present structure! At the conclusion of 
his remarks, which were of a bright and witty 
character, President Buckham pronounced the 
ceremonies completed. 


A WOMAN’S ASSOCIATION. 


Immediately after the alumni breakfast the 
alumnae of the University met in the college 
chapel to discuss the advisability of forming an 
association to look after the welfare of under- 
graduate women and assist them in any way 
possible. Miss Effie Moore of this city presided 
and Mrs. Clara Pease Newton of Andover, 
Mass., was the secretary of the meeting. Miss 
Moore was empowered to appoint a commit- 
tee to consider the matter and report at next 
year’s commencement. 


DEPARTMENT EXHIBITION. 


From 4.00 to 6.00 P. M. Tuesday the work 
of the engineering, chemical and agricultural 
departments was exhibited in their respective 
rooms and laboratories. 


Wednesday, July 6. 
COMMENCEMENT DAY, © 


The one hundredth Commencement was un- 
doubtedly the most interesting and best in the 
history of the University. At 10 A. M. the 
Commencement procession began to form along 
the front of the college buildings. Gov. Mc- 
Cullough and his staff arrived with an escort 
of cavalry from Fort Ethan Allen. The. pro- 


No other honor received by’ 


cession proceeded from the campus shortly be- 
fore eleven o’clock in the following order: 
Sherman’s Military band; Chief Marshal H. O. 
Wheeler, and aides, C. HE. Allen, H. B. Chit- 
tenden, Dr. D. C. Hawley, George W. Benedict, 
Dr. Lyman Allen, Carl B. Brownell; under- 
graduates of all departments; alumni by classes 
1903-1894, 1893-1884, 1883-1874, 1873-1854, 1853 
—and all members of previous graduating 
classes present; candidates for degrees; facul- 
ty, Prof. Perkins and Dr. Jenne, marshals; 
delegates from other universities and colleges; 
distinguished guests, F. R. Wells and D. W. 
Robinson, marshals; members of the city gov- 
ernment; trustees of the University; the gov- 
ernor’s staff; Governor McCullough and Presi- 
dent Buckham. 

The line of march was down College Street 
to South Winooski Avenue to Bank Street to 
the opera house. When the head of the pro- 
cession reached the latter place, the column 
halted and opened its ranks, allowing the gov- 
ernor and President Buckham to pass through 
first, followed by the governor’s staff, trustees, 
city government, guests and other members, 
forming the procession in the reverse order 
to that named above. There were 484 people 
in line and the column extended over four city 
blocks. All seats in front of the opera house 
rail had been reserved and they were at once 
filled, while on the stage with President Buck- 
ham were seated Governor McCullough and 
staff, Justice David J. Brewer, Secretary of 
the Treasury Leslie M. Shaw, Senator Redfield 
Proctor, presidents and representatives of sis- 
ter institutions of learning, distinguished 
guests, members of the board of trustees and 
faculty of the University and others. 

At 11.380, following music by Waterman’s or- 
chestra, President Buckham asked President 
Henry Hopkins, D. D., of Williams College, to 
offer prayer. Another selection by the or- 
chestra and the Centennial address was deliv- 
ered by the Hon. Darwin Pearl Kinsley, ’81, 
of New York city. 

Mr. Kingsley received a great burst applause 
at the conclusion of his very able address and 
was frequently applauded during its delivery. 

Music by the orchestra preceded the reading 
of the Centennial ode by John Edward Colburn, 
°96, of Manchester, Vt. 

Next came a poem written by Mrs. Jessie 
Wright Whitcomb of the class of 1884, of To- 
peka, Kans., read by Mrs. Jean Christie Bull of 
Spokane, Wash. 


DEGREES IN COURSE. 


The awarding of degrees in course by Presi- 
dent Buckham on the following candidates next 
took place: 


BACHELORS OF ARTS. 


Lillie Adriance Bean of Milton, Frederick 
Sumner Briggs of Brandon, Harry Edward 
Cunningham, cum laude, of Burlington, R. 
Dwight Hitchcock Emerson of Burlington, 
Ralph George Gibson of Hanover, N. H., Samuel 
Thatcher Hubbard of Rutland, Alanson Halden 
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Jones of Burlington, Durant Loomis Macrae of 
Burlington, William Martin Mulheron of Bur- 
lington, Harry Hathorne Page of Hinesburgh, 
Carolyn Louise Preston of Felchville, William 
Edson Ross of Franklin Falls, N. H., Arthur 
Hayes Sargent of East Corinth, John Calvin 
Sherburne, Jr., of North Pomfret, Henry Orson 
Wheeler, Jr., of Burlington, Arthur Leroy Wil- 
liams of Winchendon, Mass. 


BACHELORS OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Helen Gordon Clark of Vergennes, Anna 
Elizabeth Gilbert of Dorset, Elmer Ellsworth 
Gove of South Burlington, Delia Nellie Harding 


of Copperfield, Earl Brush Kingsland of Ver- © 


gennes, Frances Louise Little of Burlington, 
Lillian Etta Mears of Dorchester, Mass., Carl 
Stone Pomeroy of Enosburgh Falls, Emma 
Richardson, cum laude, of Richmond, Helen 
Betsey Somers of Irasburg, Irwin Spear of 
Burlington, Louis Nelson Van Vliet of Bur- 
lington. 


BACHELORS OF SCIENCE IN CIVIL ENGI- 
NEERING. 


John Henry Ayres of Bennington, 
Charles Kirley of Sheldon, Warren Williams 
Mack of Hardwick, Roscoe Freeman Paterson 
of Newbury Center, Charles Henry Pierce of 
Royalton. 


BACHELORS OF SCIENCE IN MECHANI- 
CAL ENGINEERING. . 


Car] Brigham Brownell, A. B., of Burling- 
ton, Chauncey Sherman Brownell of Burling- 
ton, Jay Allen Chamberlain of Grand _ Isle, 
Lieut. George Jean Holden of Burlington, Guy 
Robert Varnum, cum laude, of Burlington, 


James Arthur Wellington, cwm laude, of Fitch- 


burg, Mass. 


BACHELORS OF SCIENCE IN ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING. 


Harry Baker, cum laude, of Rutland, Henry 
Chamberlain Clement of Burlington, LeRoy 
Bloom Cramer of Mechanicsville, N. Y., George 
Murray Leach of Fletcher, Arthur Edward 
Pope of Burlington, Edward Thomas Shaw of 
East Arlington. 


BACHELORS OF SCIENCE IN CHEMISTRY. 


Arthur William Clark of Glover, Roger Sher- 
man Derby of Springfield, Nathaniel George 
Hathorne of Burlington, Harold Irving Huey 
of Springfield, Walter Minott Jenkins of Spring- 
field, Roy William Marshall of Rutland, Leon 
Marsh Phelps of East Highgate, Arthur Duane 
Stearns, A. B., of Burlington. 


BACHELORS ‘OF SCIENCE IN AGRICUL- 
TURE. 


Frank Wilbut Chamberlain of Springfield, 
Richard Francis Darling of Newbury, Alfred 
Holly Gilbert of Dorset, William Williams Gil- 
bert, cum laude, of Dorset, Samuel Clark Hood 
of Arlington, Mass., Fayette Elmore Hubbard 


John 
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of, Biirlington, Lucius Hinckley Jones of Bur- 
et, Friend Alonzo MacMurtry of Ver- 
fgennes, Jacob Johnson Ross of Huntington, 
Olin—Warren Walsh, cum laude, of Rutland, 
Olin Warren Webster of Irasburg. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ECONOMICS. 
Harry Cragin Burrows of Burlington. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 


Abbie Katharine Leonard, A. B., 1898, of 
Burlington, Edmund Curtis Mower, A. B., 1892, 
of Burlington. 


MASTER OF SCIENCE. 


Vinton Albert Clark, B. S., 1898, of Geneva, 
Woay: 


CIVIL ENGINEER. 


Chauncey Marsh Goodrich, A. B., 1896; B.S. 
C. E., 1901, of Detroit, Mich. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER. 


Arlington Pearl Little, B. S. C. E., 1901, of 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


DOCTORS OF MEDICINE. 


Landon Abernathy of Bristol, Adelbert Bee- 
man Allen, Ph. B., of Burlington, Harry Nelson 
Archibald of Troy, N. Y., Henry Raymond Big- 
gar of Middlefield Center, N. Y., Hermon David 
Bone, B. S., of Wells River, Thomas Stevens 
Brown of Deerfield, N. H., Charles Stephen 
Buchanan of Troy, N. Y., Curtis Charles Alfred 
Bullock of Roxton’s Pond, P. Q., Gersham 
Loveland Closson, Jr., of Springfield, Harland 
Abbott Danforth of Peabody, Mass., Lewis Clin- 
ton Day of Nicholville, N. Y., Julius Edward 
Dewey of Montpelier, Isaac Randall Doane of 
Springfield, Peter Leo Dorey of Underhill, Dean 
Spencer Drake of West Lebanon, N. H., Stephen 
Farrar Dunn of Burlington, George William 
Eddy of Schuylersville, N. Y., William Warren 
Ferris of Portsmouth, N. H., Rowe France of 
Burlington, Jesse Louis Gammons of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Stillman Proctor Grout of Burlington, 
Joseph Bernard QGuiltinan of Bennington, 
Chauncey Earle Hunt of Montpelier, De Forest 
Clinton Jarvis of Burlington, Linwood Major 
Kelly of Richford, Edward Cloyd Kistler of 
Blaine, Pa., Arthur Leo Larner of Burlington, 
George Eugene Latour of Burlington, James 
Francis Lawlor of East Douglas, Mass., Robert 
Henry Lee of Dorset, William Franklin Le- 
Maire of Taunton, Mass., Lothair Lewis Leon- 
ard of North Calais, James Parks MacDowell 
of Penn Yan, N. Y., Flurence Wm. McCarthy of 
EK. Dickinson, N. Y., Lewis Flurence McCarthy 
of Northfield, Herbert Sawyer McCasland of 
Redford, N. Y., Edward Rodwick Benedict Mc- 
Gee of Berlin, N. H., Howard Fellows Morse of 
Center Harbor, N. H., Daniel Joseph Nolan of 
Burlington, Michael Joseph Noone of Scranton, 
Pa., George Bernard O’Connell of Auburn, Me., 
Daniel Vincent O’Donnell of Bennington, John 
Lyman Potter of Island Pond, Charles A, Pratt 
of Franklin, William Edson Ross of Franklin 
Falls, N. H., Harry Richard Ryan of Rutland, 
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Delano Richmond Ryder of Marion, Mass., Otis 
White Sedgwick of Bondville, Mass., Charles 
Jay Shaw of Corinth, N. Y., William Becker 
Stewart of Oneonta, N. Y., Eulick Francis Sul- 
livan of Three Rivers, Mass., Ernest Albert 
Taylor of Lunenburg, Harry Wallace Trask of 
Worcester, Mass., John Wilson Trask of Lynn, 
Mass., and James Cornelius Wilson of Hartford, 
Conn: i 


THE HONORARY DEGREES. 


President Buckham then announced the hon- 
orary degrees, prefacing the same as follows, 
and adding to each name, a brief characteriza- 
tion of the person so honored. He said: 

In the name, and by the authority of the 
trustees of the University of Vermont here 
present and assenting, I now welcome into the 
fellowship of arts, learning and letters which 
this University represents, a small number 
among the many worthy to be so recognized, 
of those who have won distinction in learning 
or in public service, and confer on them the 
highest honors which the University has the 
power to bestow. 

The degrees so bestowed were as follows: 
The degree of 


DOCTOR OF LAWS. 


On John Griffith McCullough, governor of the 
State of Vermont, worthy successor of the long 
line of statesmen, who for the past hundred 
years have filled the office of chief magistrate 
of the commonwealth. 

On James Burrill Angell, ex-president of the 
University of Vermont, president for 32 
years of the University of Michigan, dean of 
American University presidents—an inspiring 
teacher, able in administration, skillful in di- 
plomacy, persuasive in speech, admired and 
loved by thousands of pupils in the three uni- 
versities which have enjoyed his services. 

On David Josiah Brewer, associate-justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, in law 
learned, in equity broad-minded, in humanity 
large-hearted; eloquent as an orator. 

On John Stephen Michaud, bishop of Bur- 
lington, worthy of an episcopate which has 
exemplified the union of loyalty with charity; 
of zeal with urbanity. 

On Albert Freeman Africanus King, senior 
professor in the medical department, professor 
in Columbia University, learned specialist, au- 
thor. 

On Wendell Phillips Stafford, ex-judge of the 
Supreme Court of Vermont, justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia, ora- 
tor, poet. 

On Charles Artemas Kent, professor of law 
in Michigan University. 

On Bertine M. Laughlin, justice of the ap- 
pelate court of the State of New York, able 
jurist and approved judge. 

On Darwin Pearl Kingsley, vice-president of 
the New York Life Insurance company, who 
combines the strenuous activity of the business 


man with the tastes and accomplishments of 4 
scholar. 

On Leslie M. Shaw, ex-governor of the State 
of Iowa and secretary of the treasury of the 
United States, eminent in finance, a leader in 
statesmanship. ' 

On Redfield Proctor, senior senator from 
Vermont, ex-secretary of the war department 
of the United States, soldier, statesman. 

On James M. Tyler and Loveland Munson, 
assistant judges of the Supreme Court of Vér- 
mont, of the type which has given its just 7é- 
nown to our highest court, chosen to their 
high office for théir integrity, learning and 
practical wisdom, and long retained in it by the 
approval of the bar and the people. 

On Robert Newton Hall, class of *57, judge 
of the court of Kings bench of the Dominion 
of Canada. 

On Charles Edgar Clarke, rear-admiral of 
the United States navy, who as captain of the 
Oregon on the famous passage from San Fran- 
cisco, and in the battle of Santiago bay, brought 
lustre to his own name and that of his ves- 
sel, his nation, State and American navy. 

On Charles Horace Spooner, long-time 
teacher, president of Norwich University. 

On Arthur Crawshay Alliston Hall, bishop 
of the diocese of Vermont, scholar, preacher, 
pastor, the rich gift of Oxford University and 
the, Anglican Church to the Christianity and 
the culture of his adopted country. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF DIVINITY. 


On George Burley Spalding, theologian, 
preacher, who illuminates the question of the 
day by the light of philosophy and religion. 

On George Yemens Bliss, rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Burlington, who worthily maintains 
the traditions of an honored pulpit and a de- 
voted ministry. 

On John Wright Buckham, professor of 
theology in Berkley Theological Seminary and 


.a chair endowed by Frederick Billings and 


first occupied by Israel Edson Dwinell, starred 
names in our University galaxy. 

On William Jewett Tucker, president of. 
Dartmouth College, in learning, dignity and 
personal force, a lineal descendant and worthy 
compeer of those reverend men who brought 
to the University in its earlier days the high 
intellectual spirit and temper of Dartmouth 
College. 

On the Rev. G. Glenn Atkins, golden-mouth- 
ed preacher, literary critic and appreciator; 
earnest and resourceful citizen. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF LETTERS. 


On George Grenville Benedict, editor, his- 
torian of Vermont in the Civil War, mater of 
English, for more than a generation a leader 
of the public opinion of Vermont, in the af- 
fairs of the commonwealth and the nation. 

On Lucius Bigelow, gifted with a fine liter- 
ary sense, an appreciative and trenchant critic 
of literature and of men, a graceful and effec- 
tive writer for the press, 
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THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF IENCE. 


On William A. Henry, dean of the agricul- 
tural department of the University of Wis- 
consin, instructor and investigator in the sci- 
ence of agriculture. 

On Wilbur O. Atwater, professor in Wesleyan 
University, eminent as chemist, scientific in- 
vestigator and writer on scientific subjects. 


THE HONORARY DEGREE OF MASTER OF 
ENGINEERING. 


On Elmer Ellsworth Albee, B. S. of ’89; and 
on Arthur Whittier Ayer, for ten years profes- 
sor of mechanical engineering in the Univer- 
sity of Vermont. 


MASTER IN CHEMISTRY. 


On Charles Flagg Whitney, for several years 
instructor in the chemical department of the 
University of Vermont. 


MASTER OF ARTS. 


On Charles Baker Wright, professor of Eng- 
lish in Middlebury College; and on Walter E. 
Ranger, superintendent of education for the 
State of Vermont. 

On Mrs. Jessie Wright Whitcomb, class of 
84. 


THE HONOR LIST. 


The following is the Senior honor list: Gen- 
eral high standing, James Arthur Wellington, 
Daniel Michael Walsh, William Williams Gil- 
bert, Guy Robert Varnum, Harry Edward Cun- 
ningham, Emma Richardson, Harry Barker. 

Special honors—In chemistry, Arthur Duane 
Stearns; in German, Irwin Spear; in electrical 
engineering, Harry Barker. 

The Phelps prize in engineering was award- 
ed to Charles Henry Pierce and the prize for 
thesis of conspicuous merit to Olin Warren 
Webster. 


MEDICAL HONOR MEN. 


The five graduates of the medical depart- 


ment standing the highest during the year 
are: Dean Spencer Drake of West Lebanon, 
N. H., Thomas Stevens Brown of Deerfield, 
N. H., George Bernard O’Connell of Auburn, 
Me., Henry Raymond Biggar of Middlefield 
Center, N. Y., Gersham Loveland Closson, Jr., 
of Springfield. 

Prizes of $50 and $25 for the two highest 
men in the class during the four years’ course 
were awarded to Dean Spencer Drake and 
Thomas Stevens Brown, respectively. 

The singing of ‘America’ and benediction 
by the Reverend President Hopkins brought 
the exercises to a close. 

The procession reformed and led by Presi- 
dent Buckham and Governor McCullough pro- 
ceeded to the Van Ness House, where the cor- 
poration dinner was seryed: 


Corporation Dinner. 


ELOQUENT SPEECHES BY GOV. McCUL- 
LOUGH, JUSTICE BREWER, PRESI- 
DENTS ANGELL, TUCKER, HOPKINS, 
BRAINERD AND PROF. VAN MOYCE. 


How to provide refreshments for about twice 
as many people as could be seated at the ta- 
bles in the Van Ness dining hall was the prob- 
lem that confronted the management and offi- 
cials of the University in arranging the an- 
nual corporation dinner for the Centennial 
year. This was done by doing away with the 
serving of a formal dinner and providing a 
collation on tables in the dining hall, from 
which one might receive the refreshments de- 
sired and then go back and eat them. In this 
way about 400 people were fed. Then the ta- 
bles were removed and chairs brought in and 
the large company seated to hear the after 
dinner speeches. This was the greatest feast 
of the whole Commencement season, if not 
in the history of the University. Gov. J. G. 
McCullough, that prince of after-dinner speak- 
ers, Justice D. J. Brewer of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, a great thinker, orator 
and jurist, Presidents J. B. Angell of Michi- 
gan University, W. J. Tucker of Dartmouth, 
Henry Hopkins of Williams, Ezra Brainerd of 
Middlebury, and Prof. Van Moyce of McGill 
University, each an educational leader, pol- 
ished and eloquent speakers, furnished an ar- 
ray of talent that would be difficult for any 
University to surpass in its summons to others 
to come and rejoice with it in its prosperity. 

In addition to the speaking, the younger 
alumni were made especially glad by the clos- 
ing announcement by President Buckham that 
while the speaking was in progress the Uni- 
versity had come into possession of the whole 
Ainsworth farm of about 60 acres on Colches- 
ter avenue, which includes the Ainsworth ath- 
letic field, a lot of about 12 acres, level as a 
floor and commanding a fine view of moun- 
tain and river scenery. It was acquired by 
purchase and will form a great addition to the 
University’s equipment for physical develop- 
ment of its students. 

It was four o’clock when President Buck- 
ham called the assemblage to order. He ad- 
dressed the audience as sons and daughters 
and said that so far all the speeches and 
papers had been given by graduates of the 
University. One object of this had been to 
show the men and the product of the Univer- 
sity which was so great they had been serious- 
ly embarrassed by richness of the speakers 
from which they had to draw. He closed by 
saying that he was now about to open the 
sluices and let the audience see the stream of 
eloquence widening from president to presi- 
dent. He first introduced the governor of Ver- 
mont, J. G. McCullough. 


GOV. McCULLOUGH’S RESPONSE. 


Governor McCullough said that he prided 
himself more on the virtue than on any other 
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one the president had mentioned and that was 
his ability to keep still. He congratulated the 
University on its development and the success 
with which it has carried out its Centennial 
celebration. He said it was the last time he 
should be heard there as governor and won- 
dered why the next governor had not been call- 
ed upon. He said the Bells of Shandon had 
been changed to read: 


“The Bells of Walden 
They come when called on.”’ 


He then spoke very eloquently of the natur- 
al scenery of Vermont, her people and her his- 
tory, remarking that one might as well leave 
the history of Sparta out of Greece as to leave 
the history of Vermont out of the history of 
New England and the United States. In clos- 
ing he said to the graduates that it behooved 
them to see to it that the order of economics 
increases. He told them there was plenty of 
room for them and their influence in the 
world, admonished them to cherish the home- 
ly virtues and the home ideals of old Vermont, 
wished them the best success and expressed 
the confident hope that they would reflect cred- 
it on themselves, the University and the State. 


PRESIDENT ANGELL. 


In introducing J. B. Angell, president of the 
University of Michigan, President Buckham 
said that some one had said: “Those who can, 
do; those who can’t, teach.’’ He said that the 
strongest refutation of this was found in the 
two oldest collége presidents in America, Presi- 
dents Eliot and Angell. They can, and they 
teach. He then spoke of the pleasure it must 
be to a man to come to an institution and win 
a high place in it, be called to a larger insti- 
tution and win as high and firm regard there, 
succeed in diplomacy and then return to the 
smaller institution and receive the warm re- 
ception and plaudits of those with whom he 
first won distinction. 

This reference to President Angell’s success 
so affected him that in opening he said he 
could not trust himself to speak of it at that 
time. It was 38 years ago when he came to 
Vermont and took charge of the University 
and he stayed here for five years, forming 
some of the best friendships of his whole life. 
He then spoke of his work of reorganizing the 
University and establishing the agricultural 
college for which the land grants had just 
been secured by Senator Justin S. Morrill. In 
doing this he had to appear at the various 
county fairs in competition with the two-head- 
ed calves and other freaks. He said he could 
not convey any idea how prostrate the affairs 
of the University were at that time. The cam- 
pus fence was dilapidated and the place grow- 
ing up to hay. There were only five poorly 
paid members of the faculty and the students 
had been scattered by the war. These men, 
however, were very much devoted to the in- 
stitution and so were aids in saving it. One 
of these men was Professor Benedict, who had 
such unquenchable enthusiasm that one could 


not meet him without becoming infused with 
courage and hope. To him the success of the 
institution is largely due. This enthusiasm 
for the institution was hereditary in the Bene- 
dict family for in G. G. Benedict he had found 
a man ever ready to go with him and work for 
the welfare of the University. And now com- 
ing back after a period of 33 years he had 
found such a development and could see such 
changes as would have seemed a wild dream 
to those with whom he had labored. The in- 
stitution now has a fine, well-kept campus and 
a set of fine buildings, one of which at least 
is a veritable palace of learning and has no 
equal unless it be the congressional library or 
at the University of Wisconsin, a large, well- 
paid faculty and its students and alumni filled 
with enthusiasm. 

He then spoke very feelingly and eloquent- 
ly of those whom he missed on his return here, 
mentioning Dr. Thayer, Dr. Crosby, E. J. 
Phelps and others, saying that he did not 
mention the loss of these men to cast a gloom 
over the occasion but to encourage his friends 
to believe that an institution which has had 
such men as these to build its foundations can 
build a superstructure which wil] last forever. 

Speaking to the alumni, he said that their 
Alma Mater had claims on them and said 
that if they felt the faculty had been too per- 
sistent in their demands for money to remem- 
ber that when a University does not need more 
money it has begun to die. He expressed the 
hope that the time would soon come when the 
State would make this institution its Univer- 
sity, the same as the State of Michigan had 
done, for if anything pays a State it is money 
put into a good University. Many of the 
friends of the University begin to feel the 
weicht of years, but they could rejoice in the 
thought that though generations must pass 
away the weight of years will never wear upon 
the University but she will keep going on, 
growing fresher in eternal youth. 


JUSTICE BREWER. 


In introducing Justice Brewer, President 
Buckham caused a laugh by saying that they 
had invited the President of the United States 
to attend the celebration and speak at this 
point, but he could not accept the invitation 
but had promised to come to the 150th com- 
mencement of the University and he had agreed 
to meet him there. He then presented Justice 
Brewer, who not only holds one of the high- 
est offices in the country, but adorns it, and 
the justice was given a hearty ovation. 

He addressed the president as Father Buck- 
ham and said that he was almost afraid to 
speak because, after he had addressed the Fish 
and Game League of Vermont last year on the 
importance of obeying the fish and game laws, 
about the first news he saw on his return to 
Washington was the arrest of one of the most 
prominent members of the League for a viola- 
tion of those laws and he was afraid some of 
the distinguished guests might meet a similar 
fate. In congratulating the University he said 
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it was a credit to exist for a century but it 
was a greater credit to do what the University 
had done during the first century of its his- 
tory. As a representative of Yale he brought 
the greetings of that institution and said that 
the two institutions in a way were related to 
each other as the early settlers of Vermont 
were largely from Connecticut, where they had 
been under the influence of the culture and 
ideals of Yale, and though the people of the 
University could not claim the advantages of 
the culture of Boston they could claim lineage 
with the great University which had done so 
much for thecommon people of America. He said 
that there Was never a time when there was 
a greater need of educated men than at pres- 
ent, in both the church and the State. The 
educated men are the makers of the nation’s 
destiny. This is a day of clamor for new 
things and remarkable development. We speak 
of the telephone, telegraph, our tunnels and 
canals and other great inventions in a com- 
mon way and as great practical results of 
the age; but he believed more depended on the 
student who goes into the world learned in 
the lore of the past which will prevent him 
from being carried away by the clamor of the 
present. 

A great struggle between organized capital 
and organized labor is going on, not with the 
cannon but too often with dynamite and other 
destructive agencies. He hoped that this coun- 
try would never be under the despotism of 
either for the one made a Slave of the in- 
dividual merchant and the other of the indi- 
vidual laborer. He then spoke of how Ver- 
mont had always struggled for individual right, 
which abounds in States like these and are 
the hope of the nation. The desire for quick 
acquirement of riches by dishonest means was 
condemned and he pointed to the beautiful 


homes in the valleys and on the hills of Ver- 


mont as results of honest labor and in these 
homes lies the hope of the nation. He closed 
by saying to the graduates that it was their 
privilege to do noble things and he reverently, 
hopefully and believingly could say, “God save 
the grand old commonwealth of Vermont and 
upbuild and strengthen her University.” 


PRESIDENT TUCKER. 


President W. J. Tucker of Dartmouth spoke 
of the early rivalry between his college and 
the University as to which should be the first 
and only University in this territory and the 
barriers his institution found at the State line. 
He said that the nothern tier of colleges were 
self-centered and he liked to see them exist 
in spite of those other institutions which were 
otherwise centered. They are centers made up 
of academic power and their influence is rad- 
iating all over the country. They have adapted 
themselves to the growing power of the na- 
tions. In the old time when the power of 
the country was largely centered in the min- 
istry the output of the college was largely 
ministers; when statesmen came into demand 
the output of the college was largely states- 


men; at present the sciences are such a power 
the colleges are putting more and more men 
into scientific research. There is no course of 
power the colleges are not finding out and no 
place of power they are not occupying. 


PRESIDENT HOPKINS. 


President Hopkins of Williams College said 
he had an increasing sense of the influence 
and power of the universal guild. He called 
attention to the strength of the thousands: of 
graduates, a vast majority of whom believe 
in the validity of moral law and are ranged 
on the side of righteousness and truth and 
are becoming increasingly the hope of the na- 
tions, 


GREETINGS FROM McGILL. 


Capt. Perry Atkin, a royal commissioner of 
Great Britain to the St. Louis exposition, was 
called for, but he had gone and President 
Buckham called on Vice-Principal Van Moyce 
of McGill University. He congratulated the 
University on its growth and pointed out that 
no matter how high our academic morals they 
must always keep in touch with the needs of 
men. He thought perhaps institutions of to- 
day are giving a little too much attention to 
the practical glory of the age and said that 
it is the influence of men upon men that counts. 
We do not remember our note books so much 
as the influence of some of the men connect- 
ed with out University. He expressed the 
hope that this University might be rich enough 
to keep such influential men. 


PRESIDENT BRAINERD’S CONGRATULA- 
TIONS. 


President Brainerd of Middlebury briefly ex- 
pressed the congratulations of his institution, 
the joy he felt at the close and harmonious 
relations between the two institutions and 
hope for their continued success. 

The announcement of the acquirement of 
the new athletic field by President Buckham 
brought the exercises to a close. 


THE PRESIDENT’S RECEPTION. 


There was an unusually large attendance 
at the customary reception given by President 
and Mrs. Buckham at the Billings Library in 
th evening. Governor and Mrs. McCullough 
received with them. The flowers which adorn- 
ed the tables at the alumni breakfast on 
Tuesday were scattered about the library, the 
green and yellow producing a pretty effect. A 
picture of Professor Goodrich, which D. P. 
Kingsley has given to the Delta Psi chapter 
house, was shown in the apse. 


Che Tempest. 


The young men and women of the Uni- 
versity gave their formal presentation of 
Shakespeare’s Tempest on the lawn at Grass 
Mount Wednesday evening and repeated the 
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success of the night before when the dress re- 
hearsal delighted the largest audience which 
has been gathered in the pretty al fresco The- 
atre. 

The cast was as follows: 

Prospero, D. M. Walsh, ’04; Antonio, Ray- 
mond Cutting, ’06; Alonzo, H. E. Wood, ’07; 
Sebastian, J. H. Woodruff, 05; Ferdinand, W. 


M. Gambell, ’05; Gonzalo, Irwin Spear, ’04; , 


Caliban; Harry: Barker, 704;. ‘Trinculo,,.H. “W: 
Heath, ’05; Stephano, H. L. Thompson, ’07; 
Ariel, Delia N. Harding, ’04; Miranda, M. E. 
Duritee, 205; iris, wie a Joslyn.“ Ove Juno, H: 
B. Somers, ’04; Ceres, R. G. Whittemore, ’06. 

Some of these are familiar names to those 
familiar with the college dramatics of the last 
two or three years and their appearance on 
the programme promised well for the artistic 
success of the performance. These promises 
were not only amply fulfilled but the progress 
of the play developed such unexpected ex- 
cellencies among the younger and less exper- 
ienced participants that it might almost be 
called an all-star cast. 

Mr. Walsh, as Prospero, of course, carried 
the burden of the play and carried it easily 
and with the confidence born of a perfect mas- 
tery of the role; Mr. Gambell’s Ferdinand is 
deserving of the highest praise for a thorough- 
ly finished characterization; Miss Durfee made 
an exceedingly charming Miranda, and the 
part was well-suited to show her pronounced 
dramatic ability at its best. 

Miss Harding was just the dainty, alluring 
Ariel that one could foretell she would be 
and the many admirers of the talented young 
woman were glad to see her behind the foot- 
lights once more before she goes out into the 
serious work of the world. 

A most difficult make-up and role is that 
of the monster, Caliban, and one so _ intelli- 
gently conceived and so realistically depicted 
by Mr. Barker as to be positively creepy. 

The fine work of Mr. Thompson in the part 
of Stephano, the drunken butler, was no sur- 
prise to those who have been familiar with his 
promising work in the high school plays. 
Sharing in the honors of the drunken scenes 
was Mr. Heath’s delineation of Trinculo, the 
court fool; the comedy of the play was placed 
in good hands. 

Mr. Spear’s characterization of Gonzalo was 
most satisfactory and the minor parts of An- 
tonio and Alonzo were well filled by Messrs. 
Cutting and Wood. 

The dance of the spirits, which was skillful- 
ly executed by sixteen young men and women, 
was a very pretty and attractive feature and 
deservedly encored. 

Much of the credit for the artistic produc- 
tion of the Tempest must be given to Max W. 
Andrews, who, under Professor Tupper’s su- 
pervision, has drilled the participants and ar- 
ranged all the details of one of the most suc- 
cessful of the charming out-door plays given 
annually at Grass Mount.—Free Press, 


Chursday, July 7. 
COMMENCEMENT BOATRIDE. 


The citizens of Burlington tendered to the 
guests of the University and visiting alumni a 
cruise on the lake in the steamer Chateaugay. 
The afternoon was perfect and the ride proved 
one of the most enjoyable features of the week. 

The steamer Chateaugay left the King Street 
dock at 1.45 o’clock Thursday afternoon, hav- 
ing on board 477 people. The steamer went 
first to Cumberland bay, then along the New 
York shore to a point opposite Burlington, 
thence across to Shelburne Point and along the 
Vermont shore to Dr. W. S. Webb’s handsome 
place; turning there, the steamer returned to 
Shelburne Point and made a wide circle of 
Shelburne bay, reaching Burlington at 5.30 
o’clock. 

The trip afforded a better opportunity for 
meeting old college friends than was possible 
during the busy days earlier in the week and 
was thoroughly enjoyed. To Elias Lyman, 
chairman of the committee on arrangements, 
is due much of the credit for the success of the 
ride. 


SENIOR BOATRIDE AND DANCE. 


The best Senior boatride and dance ever 
given at Vermont was that of the class of 
1904, given Thursday night. The affair was 
a decided success in every respect. The 
weather was perfect and just at sunset the 
Chateaugay started from the foot of King 
Street. The steamer headed for Bluff Point, 
and reached there about nine o’clock. The 
dance was held at the Hotel Champlain, where 
supper was. served from 10 till 11 o’clock. 
About 125 couples attended and voted the af- 
fair the most enjoyable function of Commence- 
ment week. Wilder’s orchestra furnished mu- 
sic on the boat and also for dancing in a very 
satisfactory manner. The steamer returned to 
Burlington at about three o’clock in the morn- 
ing. The committee in charge of the dance 
was as follows: H. C. Burrows, chairman, H. 
C. Clement, H. I. Huey, G. M. Leach and C. M. . 
Brownell. 


Fraternity Reunions. 
LAMBDA IOTA, 


The 68th annual celebration of the Lambda 
Iota Society of the University of Vermont was 
held at the society’s rooms in the Hayward 
building Tuesday evening. The Rev. EC. Bass, 
D. D., of the class of ’59, of Providence, R. L., 
was the orator before the society and the 
Rev. E. E. Herrick of Milton of the class of 
1856 was poet. 

A banquet was held at the Hotel Burlington 
after the reunion, at which the Hon. C. B..Me- 
Laughlin, ’79, of the supreme court of New 
York, was toastmaster, 
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Among the alumni present were: The Rev. 
G. B. Spalding, D. D., 56; A. P. Thayer, dean 
of Tufts Medical College; J. H. Converse, ’61; 
the Rev. E. E. Herrick, °56; the Rev. E. C. 
Basa. D. D., 59; Dr. G. H. Rixford, ’64; of 
San Francisco; Daniel Dutcher, ’58; W. B. 
Lund, M. D., 61; H. N. Wood, ’61; BeBe. eraty, 
"71- A. H. Hill, 82; H. M. McIntosh, ’90; C. J. 
Wright, ’86; J. F. Goodall, ’85; F. H,. Crandall, 
86: E. A. Brodie, ’86; W. W. Shaw, oid Cras 3S 
West, 96; S. F. Weston, 96; B. W. Abbey, ’91; 
J. O. Middlebrook, ’87; W. O. Lane, 795; E. in 
Deavitt, 93; W. H. Englesby, M. D., 794; A. M. 
Taylor, ’99;- Horatio Loomis, 76; S. G. May- 
nara, wm. D., “ol. 


SIGMA PHI. 


The 59th annual reunion of the Alpha of 
Vermont of Sigma Phi was held at Sigma Phi 
Place Tuesday evening with an attendance of 
70 members of the fraternity. Dr. J. B. 
Wheeler, ’75, of this city, presided at the ex- 
ercises, which followed the banquet. Edward 
G. Benedict, ’81, of New York, was the orator, 
and J. T. Stearns, ’96, of this city, was the 
poet. Speeches were made by a number of 
other members of the society. The alumni 
present from out of town were: R. D. Benedict, 
48, of Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. Joseph Torrey, 
52, Shirley, Mass.; B. L. Benedict, ’55, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Rev. Lewis Francis, ’56, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; BE. A. Sowles, 57, St. Albans, Vt.; J. J. 
Allen, 62, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Prof. W. O. At- 
water, °65, Middletown, Conn.; J. D. Denison, 
68, Randolph, Vt.; C. A. Catlin, ’73, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; J. S. Morrill, ’80, Washington, 
D. C.; Prof. J. R. Wheeler, ’80, New York City; 
E. N. Foss, ’81, Boston; E. H. Dutcher, ’82, 
East Orange, N. J.; Capt. W. S. Peirce, U.S. A., 
’°85, Springfield, Mass.; Rev. Benjamin Swift, 
’°86, Orwell, Vt.; Frederick Billings, 90, New 
York City; F. G. Fleetwood, ’90, Morrisville; 
Capt. George Chipman Martin, U. S. A., 792, 
J. D. Allen, 793, Philadelphia, Pa.; G. W. Ben- 
edict, 93, Providence, R. I.; J. D. Benedict, ’93, 
New York City; Prof. H. A. Torrey, ’93, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; A. C. Crombie, 794, New York 
City; L. S. Miller, -’94, U.-S. A.; M. S. Allen, 
95, Brooklyn, N. Y.; F. A. Richardson, ’95, 
New York; A. P. Stockwell, ’95, Cambridge, 
Mass.; C. I. Button, ’99, Middlebury, Vt.; J. G. 
Currier, 01, New York; J. S. Wright, ’03, New 
Torts Dow, 1. Boston, Mass.; J. O. 
Presbrey, °99, Boston, Mass.; Capt. J. G. Hol- 
den, 99, U. S. A.; Dr. H. B. McIntyre, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Paymaster G. P. Auld, ’02, U. S. N.; 
Nelson Kellogg, ’02, New York City; E. K. 
Severance, ’01, New York City; Crosby Miller, 
03, Berkley, Cal. 


DELTA PSI. 


The Delta Psi fraternity Tuesday evening 
held the most enthusiastic reunion ever known 
by the society, at which enough money was 
raised to pay every dollar of indebtedness on 
the new fraternity home on South Prospect 
Street and also pay for a substantial addition 


to the house to be completed by November 1. 

The reunion was attended by 113 members 
of whom 89 were graduates. 

It was voted to issue a new fraternity cat- 
alogue within six months. 

The literary exercises in the old headquar- 
ters on Main Street were presided over by - 
Prof. J. E. Goodrich, 53. C. A. Kent, ’56, was 
the orator and E. D. Strickland, ’94, read a 
poem written for the occasion. Judge George 
M. Powers acted as toastmaster and his father, 
ex-Congressman H. H. Powers, was a moving 
spirit at the reunion. 

Following alumni were present: Rey. Dr. J. 
EK. Goodrich, 53; Hon. H. H. Powers, Rev. C. 
Wa Clark;:’55>> ‘Prof. C. A’ Kent, °56; Prof J. 
W. Marsh, Rev. G. I. Bard, ’57; Rev. W. S. 
Hazen, 58; Rev. L. H. Elliott, Hon. Henry 
Ballard, ’61; Geo. B. Cochran, ’62; Rev. C. W. 
Wilder, ’63; Pres. Oscar Atwood, Hon. E. Hen- 
ry Powell, ’64; A. G. Whittemore, H. O. 
Wheeler, Judge W. P. Smith, ’67; Rev. C. H. 
Dunton, Rev. E. P. Butler, Hon. C. W. Brown- 
ell, Rev. G. W. Winch, ’70; Prof. S. F. Emerson, 
Dr. M. B. Holcombe, ’74; Prof. F. E. Woodruff, 
75; Hon. H. W. Hill, ’76; H. M. McFarland, 
Prof. Davis R. Davey,’79; G.B. Catlin, Dr.F. T. 
Kidder, L. E. Tupper, ’80; Prof. W. R. New- 
ton, Darwin P. Kingsley, D. T. Torrey, ’81; 
Re W. Hulburd,-782:) Rev: A. C.. Ferrin,” M. S; 
Stone, ’83; H. C. Royce, ’84; H. H. Cushman, 
Rev. W. C. Clark, Rev. W. H. Hopkins, Rev. 
Austin Hazen, ’85; J. W. Redmond, R. lL. 
Hayes, C. C. Farnham, ’86; A. L. Janes, ’88; 
Rev. G. Y. Bliss, E. S. Isham, M. L. Powell, 
89; J. H. Macomber, 790; W. G. Derby, N. K. 
Chaffee, 91; H. A. Noyes, C. E. Lamb, F. W. 
Hazen, Rev. R. E. Armstrong, H. E. Dyer, ’93; 
E. D. Strickland, M. D. Chittenden, 794; M.M. 
Hutchinson, B. H. Hill, ’95; ©. M. Goodrich, 
J. E. Colburn, E. L. Ingalls, ’96; T. E. Hazen, 
G. M. Hogan, ’97; W. T. Mott, W. S. Bean, H. 
F. Perkins, S. W. Hamilton, ’98; C. B. Brown- 
ell, R. S. Page, D. H. Scribner, R. A. Law- 
rence, Lieut. W. C. Johnson, ’99; F. W. Hub- 
bard, T. R. Powell, O. G. Wheeler, ’00; G. Hen- 
derson, G. S. Lee, 701; F. M. Larchar, A. Tel- 
lier, A. T. Hutchinson, 02; W. A. Dane, C. F. 
Worthen, H. Wallace, ’03. 

The members of the Delta Psi Society open- 
ed the doors of their new home, 85 So. Pros- 
pect Street, Tuesday afternoon for two hours 
to many friends and to returning graduates. 
The reception committee consisted of Mrs. J. 
E. Goodrich, Mr. and Mrs. Darwin P. Kings- 
ley, Mrs. C. P. Smith and Mrs. E. Henry 
Powell. 

The guests met the reception committee in 
the front parlor, then were ushered to adjoin- 
ing rooms where refreshments were served by 
the Misses Gertrude Powell, Florence Roby and 
Mabel Brownell. Mrs. W. H. Burt and Mrs. 
C. E. Lamb presided at the tables. 


PHI DELTA THETA, 


Vermont Alpha of Phi Delta Theta celebrat- 
ed its 25th anniversary in connection with the 
Centennial celebration of the University, and 
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the two occasions have combined to call back 
Phis from long distances, nearly 75 alumni of 
the chapter being present. 

A pleasant reception was tendered visiting 
alumni and friends of the chapter at their 
chapter house on College Street from four to 
six o’clock Tuesday afternoon. The guests 
were received by Mr. and Mrs. T. C. Cheney 
of Morrisville, Vt., and Mr. and Mrs, E. C. 
Mower of this city. 

A banquet celebrating the 25th anniversary 
of the founding of the chapter was held at 
the Van Ness House Tuesday evening. The 
banquet was the next largely attended in the 
history of the chapter and formed for the vis- 
iting alumni a most fitting conclusion of the 
Commencement festivities of the day. 

The Rey. N. M. Pratt, 1893, of Monson, Mass., 
acted as toastmaster and C. W. Baker, ’86, of 
New York City, as orator of the occaasion. 

The following alumni responded to toasts: 

Cc. H. Hayden, ’83, of Jericho; W .A. Beebe, 
’°89, of Morrisville; Dr. W. H. Merriam, aL, 
of Cleveland, O.; the Rev. B. B. Bosworth, ’91, 
of New York City; R. A. Stewart, ’93, of Bos- 
ton; F. H. Clapp, ’86, of North Grafton, Mass. 

The following alumni were present: 

F. O: Sinclair, ’°82; C. H. Hayden, the Rev. 
O. H. Wheeler, ’83; H. D. Hoffnagle, ’84; C. 
W. Baker, Dr. F. H. Clapp, M. W. Clark, ’86; 


G. C. Robinson, ’87; W. O. Beebe, Dr. W. H.’ 


Merriam, C. H. Stevens, 89; Dr. George I: 
Forbes, W. D. Parsons, Dr. J. C. Morgan, ’90; 
the Rev. B. B. Bosworth, T. C. Cheney, F. W. 
Mould, ’91; the Rev. G. H. Baker, the Rev. F. 
B. Leach, E. C. Mower, ’92; the Rey. H: J. 
Kilborn, the Rev. N. M. Pratt, R. A. Stewart, 
93: C. H. Mower, 94; W. F. Daggett, B.. R. 
Davis,- C. W. Doten, L. M. Saunders, A. C. 
Wheeler, °95; H. Edwin Lewis, Brown, ’95; E. 
M. Harvey, Dr. G. M. Sabin, M. C. Lovell, ’96; 
E. B. Allen, L. §S:. Doten; Dr: F. :K.. Jackson, 
W. P. Kern, F. F. Lincoln, ’97; L. C. Dodd, 
Carlton? DS Howe, he Ge Batrick.<¢P.470.-" Ray; 
"98: B. C. Rodger, Dartmouth, 798; M. W. An- 
drews, C..F Blair, H. 0H; Greene; *99:° G. C; 
Goulds -CyaTeeMurray ss WeeM. ebarr? 200: etic. 
Brooks, S. S. Dennis, C. A. Kern, Dean Perry, 
EK. E. Parker, ’01; J. H. Harvey, G. G. Morse, 
L. M. Munson, C. R. Peck, A. D. Welch, D. M. 
Rice, 02; H. E. Gray, C. H. Wheeler, ’03; L. S. 
Carpenter, ex-’04; G. L. Orton, ex-’04. 


' KAPPA ALPHA THETA. 


The annual reunion and banquet of the 
Kappa Alpha Theta was held at the rooms of 
the fraternity on Colchester Avenue Wednes- 
day evening. There were 70 members of the 
chapter present; the largest number in the his- 
tory of the fraternity. The class of ’75, the 
first to admit girls to the University, was rep- 
resented by two members and the other classes 
after that date were well represented. 


ALPHA TAU OMEGA. 


Beta Zeta of Alpha Tau Omega held its an- 
nual reunion and smoker at the chapter rooms 


Wednesday evening. H. B. Hanson, ’96, acted 
as toastmaster and F. S. Jewett, ’99, as poet. 
Enthusiasm reigned supreme. The following 
alumni were present in addition to Professors 
Merrill, Tupper and Jacobs: G. H. Sprague, 
94; H. B. Hanson, C. EH. Allen, N. D. Blake, 
C. H. Hagar, 96; H, H:. Hagar Beene 
W. T. Sayward, ’97; W. T. Whalen, R. W. Taft, 
98; T. A. Chase, ’99;.. A, Ba Stetsome rn amananee 
Dewey, L. C. Abbott, G. W. Bailey, ’00; G. S. 
Brand, S. R. Carpenter, 01; H. H. Marsh, J. 
E. Donahue, ’02; G. S. Hicks, L. E. Fisher, R. 
S. Soule, J. H. Eaton, .C. Hos Wilderness 
Simonds, ’03; H. A. Camp, ex-05; E. E. Col- 
cord, ex-’06; H. L. Hopkins, Brown, ’99. 


KAPPA SIGMA. 


The Kappa Sigma fraternity held its annual 
banquet at the Hotel Burlington Wednesday 
night at ten o’clock. John L. Fort, class of 
1900, pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
at Middleburgh, N. Y., acted as toastmaster. A 
large number of alumni were present, in all 
about 60 members of the fraternity. The oc- 
casion was one of the most enthusiastic re- 
unions of the Alpha Lambda chapter. Merton 
C. Robbins, ’98, advertising editor of the Hngi- 
neering News, was called upon and made a 
short speech before the regular post-prandial 
exercises, being compelled to leave before the 
banquet was over. 

Among others who responded to toasts were: 
Spear, ’04; Wheatley, *93; Warren R. Austin, 
"99; Dean J. L. Hills; Lieut. J. W. Wright, Nu 
chapter; C. A. Coburn, 97; H. D. Bone, M. D., 
01; W. EH. Putnam, ’02; H. F. Fairchild, *07. 

Among those present were the Rev. J. L. 
Fort, C. A. Tracy, ’00; H. D. Bone, M. D., E. 
H. Buttles, ’01; Prof. Wm. Stuart, 94; F. M. 
Small, ex-’96; C. O. Bryant; 02; Clarence 
Noyes, W. J. Morse, D. Stuart, 798; J. B. Kid- 
der, 96; Leigh Hunt, ’95; C. M. Richmond, C. 
L. Cowles, ex-’99; Prof. H. L. White, Psi; A. 
H. Grout, 01; H. H. Cloudman, Alpha Rho; C. 
H. Waddell, ’03; M. C. Robbins, ’98; W. E. Put- 
nam, ’02; Dr. Bert Longe, ’94; C. G. Andrews, 
95; Dean J. L. Hills, Gamma’ Delta; EB. B. 
Kingsland, 03; T. E. Hopkins, ’95; I. G. Sar- 
gent, 798; W. R. Austin, ’99; H. H. Reynolds, 
ex-’01; C. G. Austin, Beta Epsilon; A. M. 
Stonegrave, Beta Alpha. 


SIGMA NU. 
The Sigma Nu _ fraternity reunion and 
banquet was held Monday night at the 
fraternity rooms on Church Street. W. 
K, Aiken, ’01, acted as toastmaster, I. S. Rich, 
02, was the orator of the evening and a poem 
by L. E. Daniels, 799, was read. Among the 
aalumni present were the following: F. S. 
English, 96; L. W. English, C. F. Clark, J. L. 
Davis, L. W. Barton, D. C. Wedgeworth, ’97; J. 
H. Aiken, ’00; W. E. Aiken, C. B. Griswold, 
01; F. A. Miller, H. F. Huntley, I. L. Rich, 
"02; W. E. Holman, J. H. Brackett, F. M. 
Hollister, ’03. 
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DELTA DELTA DELTA. 


The reunion and banquet of Delta Delta 
Delta was held Wednesday night at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Geo. I. Forbes. Annie Laurie 
Sherburne presided over the post-prandial ex- 
ercises, which included a poem by Florence 
Douglas, a relation of Trans-Atlantic experi- 
ences by Della Lee, a reading by Helen Clark 
and reminiscences of the national convention 
of Delta Delta Delta by Ethel Chapman, Eta’s 
delegate. Toasts were responded to by Misses 
Mitts, Field, Dunsmoor and Little. The meet- 
ing was enlivened by song and story. It was 
the largest gathering of Vermont Tri-Deltas in 
the history of the chapter. After the banquet 
a meeting of Eta Alliance of Delta Delta Delta, 
the alumnae chapter, was held, at which Misses 
Millham, Field, Lilley and Little were iniated 
into the third degree. 


DELTA SIGMA. 


Delta Sigma fraternity held it annual re- 
union and banquet in their rooms in the Wel- 
ler block, Church Street, Tuesday evening. P. 
M. Corry of New York of the class of 1901 act- 
ed as toastmaster, and after an excellent ban- 
quet, served by Caterer Kent, a number of 
toasts were responded to by alumni, seniors 
and underclassmen. 

Among the alumni present were H. D. Mc- 
Donald, ’01, of Washington, D. C., P. M. Corry, 
’°01, and H. Stanley Renaud, ’01, of New York; 
F. J. Park, ’01, of Schenectady, N. Y., Arthur 
L. Kelly, *02, of Lowell, Mass., W. L. Goss of 
Chicago and F. E. Hubbard of this city. 


Zlass Reunions. 


CLASS OF 1856. 


One of the interesting incidents of the Com- 
mencement celebration was the reunion of the 
class of 1856. Of this class of 27 members, ten 
are living and of these eight were present at 
Commencement and walked together in the 
procession. The names of these were as fol- 
lows: 

The Rey. George F. Herrick, D. D., of Con- 
stantinople, the Rev. George B. Spalding, L. L. 
D., of Syracuse, N. Y., the Rev. Lewis Francis, 
D. D., of Brooklyn, N. Y., Cephas A. Kent, L.L. 
D., of Detroit, Mich., the Rev. William Living- 
ston of Jaffreys, N. H., the Rev. Azro A. Smith 
of Reading, Mass., C. A. Hotckiss of Georgia, 
Vt., the Rev. E. E. Herrick of Milton, Vt. 

One of the delightful features of this class 
reunion was a boatride to Port Henry, N. Y., 
where the members of the class were invited 
by Dr. Francis to visit with him at his sum- 


mer home, together with the members of their 
families who could accept his hospitality. 

After the Commencement programme Wed- 
nesday, the class met to exchange reminis- 
cenees. Many affecting sketches were given of 
members who have passed on and brief out- 
lines of the history of living members. The 
two members who could not attend the re- 
union were Henry Lamb of Lansing, Mich., 
and Julius A. Herrick of Illinois. E. E. Her- 
rick was chosen class secretary and it is hoped 
that in future some records will be kept of 
the remaining history of the class. 


CLASS OF 1895. 


About 20 members of the class of 1895 met 
at the home of M. S. Allen Tuesday evening 
and enjoyed a class dinner. When the meal 
was finished the president of the class organ- 


‘ization, C. W. Doten, made a short address and 


then introduced M. S. Allen as master of cere- 
monies. The toasts and responses were as fol- 
lows: “Our University,’ W. J. Bigelow; ‘95,” 
B. H. Hill; “The Girls,’ Miss Frances Atkin- 
son; “The Old Mill,” J. H. Blodgett, M. D. 


CLASS OF 1894. 


Fourteen members of the class of 1894 were 
pleasantly entertained by Clark C. Briggs at 
his office, 16 Clarke Street, from nine to 10.30 
o’clock Wednesday. Light refreshments were 
served and the time was pleasantly passed in 
a social way. Resolutions on the deaths of 
Miss Moody and Robert D. Hoyt were adopted. 


CLASS REUNION. 


The reunion of the girls of the class of 1902 
was held at ten o’clock Thursday morning on 
board one of Lake Champlain’s pleasure boats. 
A collation was served. There was a good at- 
tendance and class spirit ran high. 

Fifteen boys in the class had an enjoyable 
reunion at Crescent Beach Inn at the same 
time. 


CLASS OF 1896. 


The reunion of the class of 1896 was held at 
Crescent Beach Inn Tuesday afternoon at six 
o'clock. A banquet was served and the fol- 
lowing members of the class were present: 
President, C. E. Allen, East Hampton, Mass.; 
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G. P. Anderson, Boston; N. D. Blake, Worces- 
ter; Dr. J. H. Buffum, Wallingford; T. H. Can- 
field, Lake Park, Minn.; J. E. Coburn, Man- 
chester; F. S. English, New London, Conn.; 
C. M. Goodrich, Detroit, Mich.; C. H. Hagar, 
Burlington; E. M. Harvey, Montpelier; E. Lies 
Ingalls, Vergennes; the Rev. F. W. Roberts, 
Calicoon Depot, N. Y.; H. B. Shaw, Burling- 
ton; J. T. Stearns, Burlington; E. H. West, 
Dorset; S. F. Weston, New York City; M. C. 
Lovell, Springfield. 


CLASS OF 1899. 


Twenty-seven members of the class of 1899, 
including 13 of the 14 women in the class now 
living, had a reunion at the Hotel Burlington 
Wednesday morning. G. H. Burrows was 
elected vice-president to fill a vacancy in the 
permanent organization. The sum of $100 was 
appropriated as the nucleus of a permanent 
athletic fund and a committee was appointed 
to confer with the faculty in the matter. Res- 
olutions on the death of Mrs. Emily Lucia 
Thayer were adopted and will be sent to her 
family. 


PLAYERS’ REUNION. 


A reunion of the cast of ‘“‘She Stoops to 
Conquer,” “Ralph Roister Doister,’ and “The 
Silent Woman,’ was held at Crescent Beach 
Inn Thursday afternoon. Prof. Tupper was the 
guest of honor. 


CLASS OF 1901. 


Highteen members of the class of 1901 met 
in room A Thursday morning. Miss Marshall 
was elected permanent class vice-president of 
the class, to succeed Miss Healey, W. E. Aiken 
and P. M. J. Corry were appointed a commit- 
tee to prepare resolutions on the death of B. 
P. Finnegan, who was killed in New York dur- 
in the year. The class had a breakfast at 9.30 
Friday morning at Hotel Burlington. 


CLASS OF 1900. 


The class of 1900 held a social hour at the 
Y. M. C. A. rooms in the Mill Tuesday imme- 
diately after the alumni breakfast. 


CLASS OF 1889. 


The class of 1889 celebrated their 15th an- 
niversary at nine o’clock Wednesday morning 
by a breakfast at Crescent Beach Inn. Fif- 
teen of the members were present and mes- 
sages were read from many others who were 
unable to be present. Not a death has oc- 
cured in the class so far as known in the 15 
years since graduation. Those present were 
Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Allbee of Arlington, N. Y., 
the Rev. George Y. Bliss, Mrs. Belle Chandler 
Gates, Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Hall, E. S. Isham 
and Max L. Powell of Burlington, Vt.; Miss 
Elizabeth Hood of St. Paul, Minn.; Mrs. Anna 
Dyke Learnard of Lawrence, Kans.; Mrs. Ella 
Atwater Kilborn of Arlington, N. J.; Dr. W. N. 
Merriam of Cleveland, 0.; W. H. Beebe of Mor- 
risville, Vt.; Mrs. Emma Chandler White of 
Windsor, Vt.; and C. H. Stevens of Winooski, 
VG 

Mr. Allbee is the mechanical engineer of the 
Safety Car Heating and Lighting company of 
New York; Miss Hood owns and manages a 
wholesale and retail store for artists’ supplies 
in St. Paul; Dr. Merriam is a prominent phy- 
sician of Cleveland, O.; Mr. Beebe is.a success- 
ful teacher and Mr. Stevens is in the Stevens 
Machine company of Winooski. 


CLASS OF 1897. 


After the alumni breakfast about 25 mem- 
bers of the class of ’97 met at the library and 
planted an ivy, their old vine having died. 
After the planting of the ivy the class sang 
“Auld Lang Syne,’ then adjourned to the 
Marsh library for a business and social meet- 
ing. 

Money was contributed for flowers to place 
on the graves of Prentiss and Walker, who 
died during their course and Dr. F. B. Jackson 
was appointed to attend to it. 

J. L. Davis was elected to prepare resolu- 
tions to send to Wedgeworth, his father hay- 
ing died Saturday. 

It was also voted to collect a tax to continue 
the publication of the class records. The fol- 
lowing is a list of those present, with their 
temporary stopping places and homes: 

Edwin B. Allen, 89 South Union Street, 156 
Pearl Street, Boston; Arline Ladd Brackett, 2 
Colchester Avenue, Jamaica Plain; Chas. A. 
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Coburn, 88 Buell Street, 554 Main Street, 
Wakefield, Mass.; James L. Davis, North Con- 
verse hall, 7 West 124th Street, New York 
City; Leonard S. Doten, 153 Main Street, 170 
Summer Street, Boston; Mrs. Theodore Plum- 
ley Flint, 2 Colchester Avenue, Allegheny, Pa.; 
Tracy E. Hazen, Delta Psi house, Barnard Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York; Geo. F. 
Hogan, Van Ness, St. Albans, Vt.; W. W. Mur- 
ray, Rock Point, 677 Sterling Place, Brooklyn; 
W. A. Orton, Essex Junction, Tacoma Park, 
Washington, D. C., agricultural department; 
Mrs. Katherine Page Sharpe, 10 South Willard, 
Hinesburgh, Vt.; A. B. Stetson, 43 South Pros- 
pect, 68 Pierce Street, Malden; Arthur R. 
Webster, 69 Willard Street, 43 Heath Street, 
Somerville, Mass.; Frederick K. Jackson, 49 
South Winooski Avenue, Burlington, Vt.; Wal- 
ter P. Kern, 262 Paulison Avenue, Passaic, N. 
J.; Adelle J. Lee, 733 South Union Street, 
Lewis, N. Y.; May A. Edwards, 31 Orchard 
Terrace, Burlington, Vt.; Wm. J. Sayward, 337 
College Street, 160 Fifth Avenue, New York; 
Frederick F. Lincoln, 69 Pine Street, 65 Irving 
Place, New York; C. F. Clark, 10 South Col- 
lege, Glover, Vt.; B. H. Stone, 196 Main Street, 
Burlington, Vt.; Annie L. Sherburne, 19 Or- 
chard Terrace, North Pomfret, Vt.; George W. 
T. Whitney, Williston, Bryn Mawr College, 
Pennsylvania; Henry H. Hagar, Burlington, 
Vt.; Minnie H. Hurley, 2 Colchester Avenue, 
300 Grand Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis.; Mabel E. 
Kidder, 2 Colchester Avenue, East Hardwick, 
Vt.; Katherine G. Wadleigh, 2 Colchester 
Avenue, East Berkshire, Vt. 


Plans of Graduates. 


Many of the members of the graduating class 
have already received positions for their fu- 
ture work. Their distribution will be as fol- 
lows: Briggs, A. H. Jones, Sargent and Ross. 
F. E. Hubbard will continue to work in the 
medical department at the U. V. M. S. T. 
Hubbard will enter Johns Hopkins medical. 
Mack and Patterson will work as civil engi- 
neers in this city. Macrae, Emerson and Pom- 
eroy will study law at Harvard. Wheeler will 


study law at the New York law school. Bur- 
rows, Van Vliet, Spear and Gove will enter 
business. Stearns, Clark, Hathorne, Jenkins, 
Huey, Derby will continue work as chemists. 
Marshall will take a post-graduate course and 
teach chemistry at this college. Darling and 
agricultural pursuits. 
Hood will work on the bureau of plant indus- 
try, being located here. Shaw will work for 
the General Electric company of Schenectady, 
N. Y. Ayers will’ be engaged in civil construc- 
tion work. Barker will be with the Croker 
Wheeler Electrical Works of Newark, N. J. 
Gibson will continue work as a civil engineer 
at this college. Chamberlain ‘will enter the 
veterinary science department at Cornell. 
Sherburne having received the Cecil Rhodes 
scholarship will study at Oxford. Mulheron 
will continue journalism. Pope and Clement 
will work with the General Electric company 
of Schenectady, N. Y. Cramer will take post- 
graduate work here. W. W. Gilbert and A. H. 
Gilbert will be assistants in the department of 
agriculture at Washington. Jones will go with 
the S. D. Willard Nursery company of Geneva, 
N. Y. Cunningham will sell insurance for the 
Equitable Insurance company. 

Miss Little will teach at the People’s Acad- 
emy of Morrisville. Misses Richardson, Bean, 
Gilbert, Preston, Somers, Meers and Harding 
will teach. Williams and MacMurty will also 
teach. Kirby, Brownell, Wellington and Leach 
will continue their work in engineering. 


Page will continue 


Che Last Meeting. 


On Wednesday evening, following the presi- 
dent’s reception, the Seniors met for the last 
time on the campus. Entertainment was pro- 
vided by a competent committee, and until a 
late hour the campus resounded with songs 
and cheers. 

Good fellowship flowed on all sides, and in 
turn the Mill, the Boulder and Lafayette were 
bidden one last farewell. And then, with a 
final yell for the class and for .old Vermont, 
Nineteen Hundred and Four said good-bye. 
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Editorials. 


Vermont is astir again. After dozing 


through the three warm months she has 
aroused herself and now the buildings 
and the campus are full of the active, 
energetic life which these beautiful, cool, 


faces greet us and old friends hail us; 
without is the noise of the campus, with- 
in, the hum of the recitation room. Work 
has commenced, good hard work for 
nyost of us, nevertheless we are glad to 
be back, glad that we are fortunate 
enough to be undergraduates as Vermont 
starts on her second century of life, never 
more prosperous, conscious of the dig- 
nity and influence which her fine record 
brings, proud, strong, confident, aggres- 


sive. 


We are glad to welcome to the Univer- 
sity you of the class of 1908. As yet 
we have scarcely had time to size you up 
and present any opinion of you as a class, 
nevertheless we feel that we can say one 
or two good things about you. We heart- 
ily commend you for the way you have 
turned out every afternoon for varsity 
football practice and we admit that your 
winning of the cane rush showed you 
had grit. ‘That is enough praise for any 
freshman class—now for a little advice. 

Do not think that because you are 
freshmen you cannot do as much for Ver- 
mont as the members of any other class. 
By this we do not mean for you to at- 
tempt to run college affairs. Leave that 
to the upper-classmen. You dig in and 
work for Vermont with all the energy 
you possess. Do not think that you can- 
not play football till you have gone out 
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with the varsity squad and proved to 
yourself and others that you cannot. Per- 
haps the fact that you have not gone out 
This 
is equally true of baseball, track, basket- 
ball and tennis. 


has kept other men from going. 


How do you know what 
you are able to do in the line of track 
"athletics, for example, when in your prep. 
school you probably never once tinted 
yourself for a 100 yard dash? It is the 
duty of each one of you to work your 
hardest for some branch of athletics. 

Then there is the literary, debating and 
musical side of college life, which must 
not be overlooked. As a loyal Vermont 
man you are bound to help your college 
paper, debating team and musical clubs. 
Any freshman who comes to Vermont 
with the idea of giving nothing in return 
for all that Alma Mater gives to him 
is altogether too small to call himself a 
college man. 


THE Cynic, instead of eulogizing edi- 
torially the new medical building and the 
new athletic field, considers it far better 
to put separate articles about both in this 
number and allow these articles to speak 
for themselves. The two new acquisi- 
tions are of such a high order that they 
need no praise. ‘Then, too, with the foot- 
ball prospects, the editors have considered 
it much better to publish an article writ- 
ten by the one man who knows best of 
all what our prospects really are than to 
attempt any prophecies or comments of 
their own. 


In this, the first number of Tur Cynic 
of the new college year, the editors wish 
to impress upon the student body in gen- 


eral and upon the freshmen in particular, 
that a college or university 1s known to 
the college world to a large extent 
through its student publication. In -its 
columns are printed news and other ar- 
ticles ranging in nature from local phases 
of college life to the more general items 
concerning similar institutions scattered 
throughout the United States. The in- 
terest which students have for their uni- 
versity paper may be demonstrated in 
various ways. But there is no more ef- 
fective way of showing it than by sub- 
scribing to the University paper itself. 
It is a duty which we here at Vermont 
all owe to ourselves as well as to the 


University. It is one which, in later 


years, we shall be exceedingly glad we 


performed, for what better record of our 
college life can we obtain than the bound 
volumes of ‘T'~ Cynic, published while 
we were in the University? 

The success and prosperity of THE 
Cynic will depend in a few years wholly 
upon the mcoming freshman class. It 
is they who will edit it, their money will 
help pay for issuing it. Freshmen, begin 
right and get into line for what is com- 
ing later by subscribing to THe Cynic 
now. 


Che Value of the Centennial. 


Pres. Buckhbam’s Address at the Open- 
in2z of our 105th Year. 


The college year of 1904-5 was form- 
ally opened at the University of Vermont 
Wednesday morning, September 28th, 
with exercises in the chapel at 8.15 
o'clock. President Buckham presided 
and at the close of the usual service made 
the following address to the student body 
which filled the chapel to overflowing: 
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“As we meet this morning for the first 
time since commencement, we naturally 
do a little talking about our centennial. It 
will be a long time before we get through 
talking about it. And, first, I wish to 
thank in the name of the university, all 
those who contributed to the great success 
of the centennial—the faculty; the mem- 
bers of various committees; resident grad- 
ates; the fraternities, whose open hos- 
pitality was a courtesy highly appreciated 
by alumni and guests; the students, espe- 
cially those who remained in spite of in- 
ducements to leave; the citizens of Bur- 
lington, who freely opened their homes 
for the entertainment of visitors. And 
most respectful thanks are due to those of 
our alumni who, presented papers and ad- 
dresses of such high merit, and to our 
distinguished guests from other colleges 
and from high stations in _ public life, 
whose presence gave dignity to the occa- 
sion and whose words of cheer gave us a 
delightful sense of fellowship with the 
best there is in the life of our country. But 
I am sure that these persons, one and all, 
would reply to our tender of thanks, that 
they felt privileged and honored in being 
parts of such an event. For, really, with- 
out forfeiting the modesty which becomes 
such an institution as ours, we may boast 
a bit in view of the showing of the insti- 
tution we made when all our neighbors 
were looking on to see what we are, and 
have been, and can do. I have attended 
most of the great functions in the colleges 
and universities in the New England and 
Middle States within the last twenty years, 
including those of Harvard, Yale, Col- 
umbia, Princeton, Williams, and I should 
not be ashamed of any fair comparison 
with any of them. 

I am not speaking of the mere events 
whether oratorical, spectacular, or social, 
but rather of what our centennial revealed, 
of history, of affectionate reminiscence, of 
loyalty and devotion to learning and to 
ideals of life. Let me speak of certain de- 
posits which the event may well leave in 
our memories and hearts: 

First, we have come to a new sense of 
self-respect as members of an institution 
which has earned the respect of the college 
world. There is a juvenile way of talk- 
ing about one’s college, as though it were 
the topmost institution in the land and all 
others were inferior to it, which is more 


amusing than impressive. It does not 
make a university impressive to the schol- 
arly imagination to be merely large and 
rich. To have real distinction, a college 
must have had the history, the traditions, 
the honors, which only the years can 
bring—better the centuries—certainly 
one century. It may be small and poor, 
but it must be proud—and have reason for 
its pride. To have ancestors, and por- 
traits of old worthies and a quaint old 
seal—to have lived through wars and 
taken part in them—to have suffered on 
the right side—or the wrong side—in- 
some great patriotic issue—to have been 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake or re- 
ligion’s sake, and to have produced heroes 
and martyrs—to have known calamity, of 
fire, or panic, or extreme poverty, and to 
have kept up faith and courage through 
all, this is to have had a history on which 
admiration and affection can foster and 
feed. And all these our university has 
had. We are one of the score of Amer- 
ican institutions now numbering 400 and 
over, which were founded in the 18th cen- 
tury. We have had part in three wars, 
that of 1812, the War of the Rebellion 
and the Spanish War. A fire in 1824 
brought the institution near to extermina- 
ation- We have braved a bitter religious 
controversy in behalf of truths which now 
nearly all intelligent Christians hold. We 
were savagely assailed for teaching a phi- 
losophy which now all colleges teach. We 
have been perilously near exhaustion from 
sheer poverty, but through all we have 
fought a good fight, and kept the faith, 
and achieved a history, and our centennial 
has fastened it all in our consciousness and 
memory. 

And we believe that this is going to tell 
upon our-future. Truly the second cen- 
tury of the university is going to be easier 
and brighter than the first century has 
been. Our centennial has—we don’t like 
to say advertised—has called appreciative 
attention to us. Many have been surprised © 
to learn—but they now know—that the 
University of Vermont is a venerable in- 
stitution, that she has an honorable record 
for “thorough, broad and intrepid scholar- 
ship.” That she has sent forth her full 
quota of strong and well-equipped men 
who have served the country well in all 
the high stations in city, commonwealth 
and nation, and that to be on her roll as 
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student, graduate, instructor or benefac- 
tor, is a privilege and an honor. 

We hope and believe, also, that our cen- 
tennial will have a stimulating effect on 
our centennial fund. The second cen- 
tury of the university will depend largely 
on the raising of this fund, or on the in- 
crease of our resources in some way. The 
higher education of our day has become 
very costly. The appliances which suf- 
ficed in the last century will not suffice in 
this. The description of a university as 
a pupil on one end of a log and a great 
teacher on the other, has been overworked. 
Bring a dozen of the world’s great teach- 
ers together, bring Socrates and Abilard 
and Erasmus and Dr. Arnold and Mark 
Hopkins and they would not supply the 
place of libraries and laboratories and mu- 
seums. <A college of the 18th century 
could be poor and still proud; in the 20th 
century it cannot. It cannot even “cul- 
tivate literature on a little oatmeal” in a 
respectable way, to say nothing of scientif- 
ic and technical studies. Fifty years ago 
it cost the university to educate one stu- 
dent $50 per annum; now it costs $250. 
Fifty years ago two-thirds of the annual 
expenditure was borne by the student 
body; to-day only one-fifth is paid by 
them. In all up-to-date institutions the 
heaviest part of the cost of tuition and 
maintenance is carried by endowments. If 
it were not so, only the very few rich 
could get the higher education, and they 
do not want it, and there would be no 
highly educated men and women. 

Fortunately the indications are favora- 
ble for college endowments. Large 
amounts of surplus wealth are likely to be 
accumulated in the near future, and these 
endowments are favorite forms of invest- 
ment. There is something attractive to 
a man of wealth, especially if he has miss- 
ed a college career himself and feels the 
lack of it, in connecting his name and a 
perpetual benefaction, with some institu- 
tion of learning, in which, like the bene- 
factions of William of Wykeham, and 
William of Waynflete, it will go on help- 
ing the cause of learning’ and piety and 
public service for century after century.” 

The president, amid great applause, con- 
eratulated the students on the acquisition 
of an athletic field and called for sugges- 
tions of a good name for it. He wel- 
comed the large freshmen class and 


hoped they make a record in the propor- 
tion of graduating to entering members. 


Chis Season’s Football. — 

I take this opportunity to give to the 
students of the University the outlook 
from the standpoint of a coach. This 
season is, as most of you know, my third 
as coach at U. V. M., and for that rea- 
son I think I am in a position to com- 
pare this year’s outlook with that of other 
years. | 

-I am always very optimistic, but I have 
my reasons for looking forward to a 
creditable season this fall and not only 
to this fall but to the succeeding ones. 
I look forward to the rapid rise of Ver- 
mont in the football world. 

We lost some good men last year, but 
most of them were new in college foot- 
ball. We can develop men now to take 
their places, even as they were developed | 
last year. In center last year we had an 
extraordinarily good man, but this year 
we know that none of the teams we meet 
will have a man anywhere near his equal. 

The season of 1902, my first here, we 
had a team of veterans mostly and men 
of good weight. This team never played 
the game it should, because there was no 
second team to make them do their best. 
Last season we had a large number of 
inexperienced men, but a second team 
was out the whole season, excepting one 
night, hence these inexperienced men got 
their experience in practice rather than 
in actual games. From the way the col- 
lege worked last year I look upon last . 
season as of more credit to the college 
than the one preceding. My idea of 
this season’s prospects is as follows: 

We have a wealth of material and 


much heavier than last year. I gave a 
list of names to the athletic and 
status committees of the faculty 


this week, and every man on the 
list I considered a_ strong candidate 
for a position on the varsity. That list 
had on it 25 names, and later I found 
I had overlooked a few. 

What will be the result? The answer 
is easy. The man who makes the team 
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must fight for his position, and having 
attained it for one game, must keep up 
his good work in order to hold it. I 
consider every man out as a candidate. 
And the best man is going to win. 

Every student that can play football 
ought to be out, and every one not able 
to play ought to watch the development 
of the team from the side-lines. I add 
right here that the side-lines are not in 
the center of the field. Crowding on the 
field handicaps the work very much. 

The games we play this fall are mostly 
with colleges on a par with us. ‘The out- 
come, with one or two exceptions, can- 
not be predicted with certainty. Now 
is the time to work as a college. Every 
man has a part he can do. 

If any one has suggestions to offer or 
advice to give, I shall be very grateful 
for it. ‘Training will be rigidly enforced 
and any man trying for the teams should 
be reported to me if he does not train. 
18H! H. H. Croupman, Coach. 


The New Medical Gollege Building. 


The laying of the corner-stone of the 
building for the Medical Department was 
one of the most interesting and without 
doubt the most important single event of 
the University’s Centennial. Soon after 
Commencement Dr. H. C. Tinkham, 
dean of the department, was appointed 
by the trustees to secure plans and his 
ideas were drafted by the architect, Mr. 
Willcox of this city. The resulting plans 
were adopted by the trustees and will se- 
cure a building which in arrangement 
will be a model of convenience. 

The building committee, composed of 
President M. H. Buckham, Dr. H. C. 
Tinkham and Hon. Cassius Peck, are 
giving their personal attention to the de- 
tails of the construction, which is suf- 
ficient guarantee that the work will be 
rapidly and thoroughly done. The con- 
tract was let August 25th to the Cham- 
plain Manufacturing Company~of this 
city. Work was begun the following day 
and has progressed rapidly, the brick 


work now being completed to the first 
floor. 

It is expected that a sufficient number 
of rooms will be finished so that the open- 
ing exercises can be held in the building 
and the recitation and lecture work done 
there throughout the session. With a 
reasonable amount of favorable weather, 
the structure will be roofed in this fall 
and completed on or before May Ist, ’o5. 

The following description of the build- 
ing from the Medical Department Cata- 
logue gives the details of structure and 
arrangement : 

“The new building now in process of 
construction is located on the site of the 
old building at the north end of the Col- 
lege Green, and is to be a beautiful and 
substantial structure, 170 feet long by 
75 feet wide and three stories high. The 
material is red brick and gray terra-cotta. 
It will be a fire-proof building; heated 
by steam throughout, ventilated by the 
most approved ventilating system, and 
lighted by gas and electricity. The ele- 
vator, ventilating fans, etc., will be run 
by electric motors. The laboratories are 
all large, perfectly ventilated, heated and 
located in the building so that they have 
a north light, which is especially neces- 
sary for the satisfactory use of the micro- 
scope. The lecture halls and recitation 
rooms are large, the seats being raised so 
that every student has an unobstructed 
view, and all are arranged so that the 
student has the light to his left. Ina 
word, every effort has been made in the 
arrangement of the rooms, in the heat- 
ing, ventilating and lighting and in the 
equipment of the building, to havea thor- 
oughly modern structure, perfectly adapt- 
ed to the needs of medical teaching. It 
will have large laboratories for chemis- 
try, histology, pathology, physiological 
chemistry, bacteriology, clinical micro- 
scopy and pharmacology, lecture halls, 
recitation rooms, rooms for practical 
work, etc., etc, 

In the basement, which on account of 
the slope of the lot is entirely above grade 
for about one-half the length of the 
building, is a large reception room for 
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students, a coat room, toilet room and the 
rooms connected with the heating and 
ventilating systems. There are also 
rooms for a free dispensary. 

Situated on the first floor is the office, 
a faculty room, the large lecture hall 
(seating 175 students), the bacteriologt- 
cal laboratory (25x50 feet), the labora- 
tory of histology and pathology (27x50 
feet), stock rooms and private rooms for 
the laboratory instructors, rooms for sec- 
tion work in physical diagnosis and de- 
monstrative obstetrics and the library. 

On the second floor is a lecture hall 
that will seat 100 students, a large room 
for the apparatus used for the demon- 
strations in the lectures in chemistry and 
physiology, the chemical laboratory (27 
x71 feet), a private chemical laboratory 
(15x25 feet), stock rooms and a private 
room for the laboratory instructors and 
professors, a laboratory for pharmacol- 
ogy and three large recitation rooms. 

On the third floor is the dissecting 
room (25x75 feet), a coat room, a room 
for prosection, a room for operative sur- 
gery and anatomical demonstrations to 
_sections of the class, a room for physio- 
logical experiment, a recitation room for 
anatomy and the museum. The dissect- 
ing room is lighted by means of a glass 
roof, giving the best possible light for 
that work.” 

This fine new building, which in point 
of size and completeness of equipment 
will be equalled by only one medical col- 
lege building in New England, makes it 
possible for this department of the Uni- 
versity to offer to students opportunities 
for the study of medicine that are ex- 
celled by few institutions. 


Che New Athletic Field. 


Vermont will soon be in possession of 
one of the finest athletic fields in this 
section of the country. Plans are al- 
ready being made and work will com- 
mence soon. 

This field, which has hitherto been 
known as the Ainsworth property, is 


situated on the south side of Col- 
chester avenue near the Green Moun- 
tain - Cemetery,. and ‘hasiGamstrect 
frontage of 560 feet and a depth 
of 57 rods. It is the intention now to 
cut off from the front ten building lots, 
leaving a passage 60 feet wide to the 
athletic field in the rear. This field will 
contain a quarter mile running track, 16 
feet wide, with a 220 yard straight-away 
20 feet in width. Both tracks will be 
of cinders. Inside the track will be the 
baseball and football fields. Places for 
broad and high jumping and pole vault- 
ing, as well as hammer throwing and 
shot putting, will also be constructed. 
The grand stand at Howard Park has 
been removed to the new field. Although 
it will not be put up as large as it was 
before, it will yet have a seating capac- 
ity of more than two thousand people. 

It is of vital importance that the work 
be well begun this fall. If the field is to 
be used next year, the tracks at least 
must be made now so that the snow will 
settle and harden the cinders during the 
winter. If this is done now the rest will 
take but a short time and Vermont can 
have the spring sports upon her new pos- 
session. 


Ralpb Roy Warren. 


Ralph Roy Warren of the class of 
1906 was drowned at Lake Placid, N. 
Y., on the afternoon of August 5th. Mr. 
Warren was in bathing with several 
other young men, and while swimming 
beyond his depth was taken with cramps, 
followed by congestion of the lungs and 
sank immediately. His body was recov- 
ered as soon as possible, but death had 
already overtaken him. 

Mr. Warren was a young man who 
was extremely well liked by his college 
mates and his death was especially sad 
to them, coming as it did when he still 
had two of the best years of college life 
before him. 
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The funeral was held at his home in 
Stowe, Vt., on Sunday, August 7th, 
many college friends being present. The 
Delta Psi Fraternity, of which he was a 
member, was represented by Hulett, 
Beckley and Worthen ’o05, Gibson, Bun- 
ker and Russell ’06, who acted as bear- 
ers, 


RESOLUTIONS. 


WueEreas, It has pleased God in His 
wisdom to remove from our midst our 
beloved brother, Ralph Roy Warren of 
the class of 1906, be it : 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Delta Psi Fraternity, express our grief 
at the loss of a true and loyal brother, 
and be it 

Resolved, ‘That we tender our sincere 
sympathy to the bereaved family in their 
sorrow, and be it further 

Resolved, ‘That we drape our badges 
for a period of thirty days as a token of 
our esteem and sorrow, and that copies 
of these resolutions be sent to the be- 
reaved family, spread upon the records 
of this Fraternity and be published in 
THE UNIvErRsIty CyNICc. 

For the Fraternity : 
Ernest N. WorvtHEN, 
ELMER B., RUSSELL, 
. Frank M. Hotcomse. 


For the Young Ladies. 
To the Girls of U. V. M.: 


In these days of animated discussion 
concerning woman suffrage, it is but 
right that the girls of U. V. M. should 
consider the important subject. But be- 
fore we ask for rights which are with- 
held, let us see 1f we are making the most 
of those we have. In one instance we 
certainly are not: for THE Cynic we do 
nothing at all. That is our college paper 
and it is both our privilege and our duty 
to help make it the best possible. It is 
for the girls as much as for the other 


students. If we were denied the right 
to have a share in its maintenance, great 
would be our outcry. It seems that just 
because the right has been granted, we 
pay no attention to it whatever, but turn 
our eyes longingly toward something we 
haven't got, namely, a right in the gym- 
nasium. I doubt if THe Cynic had a 
single contribution last- year from the 
girls. Let us begin this, the first year 
of another college. century, by making 
the most of every right granted us! Let 
us do our part for our college paper and 
do it with a will. Then we may ask 
(when every present opportunity has 
been improved) and ask perhaps to some 
purpose for the much needed gymnasium 
training. Cre. Sa OZ 


Che Freshman Glass. 


Robert R. Adams, C. E., Randolph, 22 N. C. H. 
Edward L. Allen, Ec., Burlington, 300 Main. 
Chas. T. Bailey, C. E., Greensboro, 3 Fletcher 
Place. 

Mary Bailey, L. S., Greensboro, 3 Fletcher Pl. 
Charlotte Baird, L. S., Amsden, 411 Main. 

O. E. Barnard, Cl., Underhill, 106 Colchester. 
Helen M. Barker, L. S., Burlington, North Ave. 
W.J. Barrows, Ec., Dorset, 31 N; C. H. 
Edward L. Bartholomew, Ch.,- Hydeville, 38 


Hickok PI. 

Harold F. Barton, E. E., Burlington, 21 N. 
Union. 

Ormon E. Bassett, C. E., Taunton, Mass., 41 
Nes. "oH. 


Lucy R. Bean, Sp., Newport, 411 Main. 

James Bixby, C. E., Minneapolis, Minn., Spear. 

W. L. Blanchard, E., Chelsea, Mass., 21 M. C. H. 

Gerard Bradford, Ch., Burlington, 197 S. Wil- 
lard. 

John F. Brasor, C. E., Brattleboro, 4 M. C. H. 

Henry C. Brownell, Cl., Burlington, 196 S. Wil- 
lard. 

Chas. H. Burke, C. E., Springfield, 25 M .C. H. 

Lucius N, Butler, L. S., Sunderland, Mass., 42 
SoG. FH. . 

Chas. P. Cassidy, C. E., Poultney. 

Leo C. Cook, Ag., Irasburg, Exp. Farm, 

Fred E. Collison, E., Burlington, 90 N. Pros- 
pect. 

C. Henry Copeland, Ec., Adams, Mass., 31 M. 
C. H 


Merle B. Clark, Ag., Barre, 499 Main. 

Homer J. Clark, M. E., North Hero, 74 8. Union, 

Maud M. Chaffee, L. S., Morrisville, 411 Main. 

A. Frank Chapin, L. S., Essex, 5 Fletcher PI. 

Chas. J. Chase, L. S., Rumney, N. H., 27 N. Wil- 
lard. 

Royden Chickering, L. S., St. Johnsbury, 58 S. 
Willard. 

W. Hollis Child, E. E., Burlington, 18 Clarke. 
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Harley R. Cowles, L. S., N. 
Fletcher Pl. 

H. He Crawford,’ Ag..’ Ephratah, N..2Y., 113 
Bank. 

Roland W. Crocker, Ch., N. Hyde Park, 10 S. 
Willard. 

RayriseCurtisecC: sb wBarres.36 :8:: C..H. 

Laura M. Cutting, Cl., Northfield, 3 Fletcher PI. 

ThHiuirmaneaw etx, s.r ic.,.barre, 36 6: 0. H. 

Bennett C. Douglass, L. S., Rochester, 165 Loo- 


Craftsbury, 3 


mis, 

BiG austin Gl oaranac. lake, N. Y.,. 21 
M.C.+H. 

John, A. Dutton, Ag., E. Craftsbury, 3 Pletcher 
b246 

Sara W. Eno, Sp., Charlotte, 19 Hungerford 
Terrace. 

Peachie L. B. Estes, L. S., Burlington, 5 John- 
son. 


Dana H. Ferrin, L. S., Springfield, 42 S. C. H. 

Jacob Frank, C. E., Burlington, 820 N. Winoo- 
ski Ave. 

Duncan Fraser, E., Burlington, 50 Cherry. 

Harold F. French, C. E., Concord, 158 King. 

Maude M. Fletcher, L. S., S. Hero, 29 Mans- 
field Ave. 

Hortense Foote, Cl., Saxtou’s River, 457 Main. 

Alice Fox, L. S., Bradford, Pa., 457 Main. 

R. G. Fuller, Ch., Windsor, 16:3 Loomis. 

Frederick W, Guild, Ch., Boston, 20 S. C. 

Perley F. Grout, E., Montpelier, 8S Buell. 

Maude Hammond, L. S., N. Troy, 411 Main. 

L. Percival Hands, C. E., Lowell, Mass., 268 
Main. 

Charles Hanna, E. E., Newburyport, Mass., 34 
DO. FAs 

BB Enard, hc. Ariington..4t. MC, HH, 

John C. Hartwell, BH. E., Windsor, 25 Elm- 
wood Ave. 

Alfred Heininger, Ec., Burlington, 12 Crowley. 

John P, Helyar, Ag., W. Brattleboro, 64 Col- 
chester Ave. 

Henry D. Hendee, Ec., Burlington, 305 Maple. 

Winfred W. Houston, E. E., Stowe, 25 Lafay- 
ette PI. 

Ethel J. Humphrey, L. S., Burlington, 37 Buell. 

Roy A. Huse, M. E., Randolph, 22 N. C. H. 

Alice M. Hyzer, L. S., Randolph Ctr., 411 Main. 

Henry G. Ingersoll, Cl., Essex Junction, Essex 
Junction, 

Alice E. Isham, L, S., Burlington, 103 N. Wil- 
lard. 

W. C. Johnson, Jr., Ag., Barton, Exp. Farm. 

Roy C. Jones, Ag., Johnson, 2 N. C. 

Robert H. Kimball, C. E., Bethel, 13 N. C. 

A. Lamport, L. S., Burlington, 41 Archibald. 

John M. Layng, Ch., Newark, N. J., 4 M. C. H. 

Melvin F. Master, Ch., Lowell, Mass., 268 Main. 

Alice McIntyre, L. S., Randolph, 411 Main. 

Estelle Metcalf, L. S., Williston, 44 Isham. 

H. Floyd Miller, BE. E., Plainfield, N. J., M. C. 

Arthur Nelson, M. E., Taunton, Mass., 2 Col- 
chester Ave, 

Milton W. Pierce, E. E., Brattleboro, 64 Col- 
chester Ave. 

Seymour Pierce, E., Hinesburgh, 19 Weston. 

Ella Clare Pine, Sp., Williston, 411 Main. 

Gertrude Pollock, L. S., Bradford, Pa., 457 
Main. 

Edward Powers, C. E., Hardwick, 38 Hickok Pl. 


C. R. Ranney, M. E., Montpelier, 88 Buell. 
Frederick V. Rand, Ag., Malone, N. Y., 205 S. 
Prospect. 
H. H. Rawson, E. E., Newport, 31 School. 
William G. Ryan, C. E., Florence, Mass., C. H. 
Ira B. Safford, Ag., E. Arlington, 200 Pearl. 
Lee S. Safford, L. S., E. Berkshire, 46 S. C. H. 
Harold Sargent, Ag., Windsor, 18 Exp. Station. 
J. H. Sinclair, C. E., Burlington, 106 Colches- 
ter Ave. 
Charles A. Smith, M. E., Hackettstown, N. J., 
AGGNG Ce Hy 
Noel W. Smith, Ch., Newport, 32 N. Prospect. 
Ernest E. Smith, Ch., Newport, 32 N. Prospect. 
Harold E. Somerville, L. S., Waterbury, 80 
North. 
Frederick Spear, Ch., Burlington, 81 Grant. 
Raymond A. Spencer, C. E., Wilder, 25 M.C.H. 
William Stacy, Ag., E. Charlotte, 91 Pearl. 
Chauncey B. Story, Ag., Morrisville, Exp. Sta. 
Harold B. Swasey, Ec., Barre, 42 C. H. 
Ernest Sweet, Cl., S. Troy, 278 College. 
N. D. Tillotson, E. E., Burlington, 147. Loomis. 
Reford R. Tuttle, Ec., Rutland, 16 Colchester 
Ave, 
Florence Votey, L. S., Burlington, 489 Main. 
R. A. Ward, Cl., St. Johnsbury, 113 Buell. 
Harold R. Ward, Ec., Burlington, 143 S. Wil- 
lard. 
Ada Warren, L. S., Johnson, 34 Hickok PI. 
Earl Welch, C. E., Johnson, 10 S. Willard. 
William H. Wilson, C. E., Holyoke, Mass., 35 
SiG See 
J. M. Whalon, E. E., E. Dorset, 1 S. C. H. 
Stanley F. White, Ec., Burlington, 251 Main. 
Clayton C. Woodward, Ag., N. Thetford, 2 N. C. 
George Young, C. E., New London, Conn., 1 
Si Cokie 


Non-Graduates-Hdditional Names. 


Some weeks since I found among 
other old books and papers belonging to 
the Treasurer's Office a carefully kept 
“Account of Tuition” for the years 1816- 
34. A comparison of the names of non- 
graduates in the general catalogue with 
those here given supplies twenty-one ad- 
ditional names. 

James Stewart paid tuition in August, 

1816, and May, 1817. 

Asaph Warner paid for three terms or 
quarters, in August, 1816. 

Ziba A. Leland, from Chester, paid tui- 
tion in August, 1816, and was en- 
rolled at Middlebury the next year. 
He became a judge. 

Leonard Bennet, class of 1820 (?) paid 
for two terms March, 1817. 

Henry Adams paid for ten ‘quarters in 
1818-20; he was graduated at Dart- 
mouth in 1821; born at Grand Isle 12 
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Oct. 1796; died at Brattleboro 3 Feb. 
1854; lawyer. 

George Y. Harrington paid for 14 quar- 
ters’ tuition 1818-21; born Burlington 
28 July 1800; died Burlington 21 Oct. 
1820. 

James Peaslee paid for twelve quarters 
1819-20. 

Joshua Storrs Washburn Ped for six 
quarters 1819. 

Samuel P. Crafts paid for fourteen quar- 
ters 1819-22. 


Calvin I. Keith paid for fourteen quar- 


ters 1819-22. 

Ebenezer Sessions paid for six quarters 
1819-20. 

Joseph Brainerd paid for twelve and one- 

— half quarters 1819-21. 

Edmund Eldredge paid for ten quarters 

1819-21. 

Semion Smith paid for ten  quar- 
ters 1819-21. Simeon Smith gradu- 
ated at Dartmouth 1822; born in Wil- 
liamstown, Vt. 4 Sept. 1797; died at 
Covington, Ky., ro April 1872; law- 
yer. ? 

David Howard paid for eight quarters’ 
tuition 1820-21. 

Henry H. Wood paid for ten quarters 

1820-22. 

Alvah Sanford paid for four quarters; 
eraduated at Middlebury 1824; born 
1795; entered from Hinesburgh; Epis. 
clergyman in Ohio 1828-38; rector of 
Epis. Female Seminary in Granville, 
O., 1838-54; died in. Granville 29 
Sept. 1873. 

Henry Slater paid for four quarters 
1821. 

Jonathan Bliss paid for four quarters 
1821; graduated at Dartmouth 1824; 
born at Randolph 15 July 1799; died 
at Cleveland, Ohio, while on a jour- 
ney, 27 July 1879; lawyer. 

Francis Bradbury, Jr., paid two quarters’ 
tuition Feb, 1825. 

I. Hayes paid for three quarters, 1827- 
28. : 

Further information is desired respect- 
ing those named above. 

Charles Herbert Perrigo, ex-1815, was 


a new man to that department. 


son of Dr. John Perrigo of Essex and 

Burlington. 

John J. Fay, ex-1816, was in college 
three years, for he paid tuition in 1816. 

Alpheus Fletcher, ex-1816, also paid tui- 
tion in August 1816; why he did not 
graduate does not appear, 

Herman Ruggles Beardsley, ex-1825, en- 
tered college in 1821, and tuition is 
charged against him for five full years. 

George F. Samson, same class, is also 
charged four years’ tuition. 

George Burder Eastman, ex-1836, was 
graduated from Dartmouth in 1836; 
born in Randolph 24 Dec. 1811; died 
in Fond du Lac, Wis., 20 Oct. 1892 
clergyman. 

In a document issued by a Baptist as- 
sociation in Vermont I find the statement 
that “Plum from Burlington College sup- 
plied the Baptist church in Bristol in 
1811.” Can any one tell us more of this 
man?’ It appears he preached first, and 
got his education afterwards; or, did he 
fail to get it? Free Es, Cy. 


Changes in the Faculty. 


There have been but few changes in 
the Faculty this year. Alfred R. Wight- 
man, A. B. of Brown and A. M. of Har- 
vard, has been appointed instructor in 
Greek to succeed Dr. O. S. Tonks, re- 
signed, and Prof. F. O. Dufour, C. E. of 
Lehigh University, will fill the place 
made vacant by the resignation of Prof. 
H. K. Barrows, who has accepted a posi- 
tion on the U. S. Government hydraulic 
survey. Prof. Dufour taught several 
years at Lehigh after his graduation and 
has been more recently at the University 
of Wisconsin. He will have charge of 
the course in bridge construction ini 
which he has had much practical experi- 
ence. 

Mr. Brett, who supplied for Prof, But- 
terfield last year, will be retained as in- 
structor in mathematics, thereby adding 
R. G. 


Gibson, A. B., class of ’04, will be in- 
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structor in to succeed Mr. 
Chandler. 

Prof. Butterfield, who has been con- 
tinuing his studies at Columbia Univer- 
sity, will resume his position in the civil 
engineering department, and Prof. Jones 
wi il be again in the botanical laboratories 
after a year of research and travel in 


Europe. 


drawing 


Corrections. 


‘It is not at all strange that in the 
hustle and confusion of Commencement 
week a few mistakes should have been 
made in the reports of the events which 
appeared in the daily papers and in the 
Centennial Commencement number of 
THE Cynic. An alumnus has kindly 
noted a few misstatements which appear- 
ed in that number, and sends the follow- 
ing corrections: 

In the alumni necrological report very 
unfortunately the name of J. T. Dodge, 
class of 1845, one of our most distin- 
euished graduates, was omitted. He was 
. borne Barge® Viiw Maye16.61823, and 
died in Madison, Wis., Feb. 6, 1904. 

The date of H. W. Tenney’s death— 


same class—was October 26, not October 


2: 


— 


Class of 1859—F. W. Terrill died in 
Robinson, P. O., not Montreal. 

Class of t899—Mrs. Thayer was born 
July 4, 1877—day omitted. 

Class of t901—B. P. Finnegan died 
May 14, 1904—year wrong. 

Class of 1851—Gen. E. B. Gray died 
in Chicago, Ill., July, 1903. 

On page 06 the name of Charles E. 
Allen was given as aid to Capt. Wheeler, 
marshal of the procession. Mr. Allen 
was appointed marshal of the exercises 
at the opera house and had all the duty 
and responsibility of arranging the de- 
tails of these exercises. From the college 
to the opera house he attended Capt. 
Wheeler as co-marshal of the procession. 
In the conferring of the degrees Mr. 
Allen was assisted uth the marshals of 


the graduating class, H. C. Burrows and 
J. I. Gammons. 

In the list of the honorary degrees con- 
ferred the degree which Prof. W. O. 
Atwater received was Doctor of Laws, 
not Doctor of Science. 


Aihbletics. 
FOOTBALL. 


The football squad has been getting in 
some hard work the past week in prep- 
aration for the opening game with Dart- 
mouth, Saturday. A large number of 
candidates have come out, and under the 
direction of Coach Cloudman the men 
are being rapidly whipped into shape. 
While the line will not be as heavy as 
might be hoped,it will, nevertheless, have 
more weight than that of last year’s Var- 
sity. Among the more promising candi- 
dates for the line are Bates, Skinner, 
Grow, Reed, Ward, Wood ’o07, White, 
Helyar, Valleau, Cassidy, Bailey, Beck- 
ley, Woodward ’08 and Chapman. Mott, 
Miner, Lamberton, Hulett, Burrage, 
Wilson, Masters, Hayes and Mc- 
Clellan are trying for the backs. 
The ends will probably be picked from 
O’Neil, Swazey, Copeland, Appleton and 
Ferrin. Capt. Newton will be at his old 
place at half, 


FOOTBALL SCHEDULE. 


Oct. 8—Dartmouth at Hanover. 

Oct. 15—Springfield Training School at 
Burlington. 

Oct. 22—Tufts at Burlington. 

Oct. 24—St. Lawrence at Burlington. 

Oct. 29—Brown at Providence. 


Nov. 5—Wesleyan at Middletown. 
Nov. 12—Williams at Williamstown. 
Nov. 19—Open. 
Noy. 21—Freshman-Sophomore at Bur- 
lington. 
Military Bulletin. 
Juniors, Sophomores and Freshmen 


will be required to drill. 
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Drill will be by companies every Wed- 
nesday and Saturday for ALL. 

All Freshmen must have uniforms by 
November Ist; until that date they may 
drill without uniforms. Those who get 
new uniforms should order them at once. 
Company rolls including Freshmen will 
be posted later. White gloves will al- 
ways be worn by all at drills, beginning 
Wednesday next. There will be no drill 
Saturday, October rst. . 

L. S. MILLeEr, 
Capt. Art’y Corps. 


Order No. 8. 
HEADQUARTERS BATTALION OF CADETS 
OF UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT INSTITUTION. 
Burlington, Vt., Sept. 30, 1904. 
The following appointments are announced 
to take effect at once: 

Co. A.—Captain, Holmes; ist lieutenant, 
Noyes; ist sergeant, Pease; sergeants, Walker 
and Kendall; corporals, G. F. Reed and Whit- 
comb. s 

Co. B.—Captain, Hill; 1st lieutenant, Pom- 
eroy; 2nd lieutenant, Cutting; 1st sergeant, J. 
C. Reed; sergeants, Stevens and McGinnis; cor- 
porals, Holcombe and H. C. Clark. : 

Co. C.—Captain, Russell; 1st lieutenant, 
Giddings; 2nd lieutenant, Kingman; Ist Sser- 
geant, Rustedt; sergeants, Byam and Hewitt; 
corporals, Ball and Wheatley. 

Co. D.—Captain, Black; ist lieutenant, H. 
E. Wood; 2nd lieutenant, Simpson; Ist ser- 
geant, Murphy; sergeants, H. A. Rice and 
Page; corporals, Cornell and Sheldon. 

They will be obeyed and respected accord- 
ingly. By order of 
L. S. MILLER, 
Capt. Artillery Corps. 
Prof. of Military Science and Tactics. 
Approved: 
(Signed ) M. H. BuckKHAM, 
President. 


Locals. 


The first exercise in military science 
was held Oct. 5th. | 


C. P. Valleau, ’06, has been appointed 
monitor of the junior class, 


Charles H. Pierce, ’04, visited friends 
about college Saturday and Sunday. 


The training table for members of the 
football squad is at Mrs, Lee’s this year. 


A good number of students go to Han- 
over to-day to see the Dartmouth-Ver- 
mont game. 


The water in the fountain has been 
drawn off, much to the chagrin of the 
sophomores. Thus far no regrets have 
been heard from the freshmen. 


The matter of the individual athletic 
tax is now in the hands of the executive 
committee of the Board of Trustees of 
the University and will be decided very 
soon. 


Professor Perkins and Dr. H. F. Per- 
kins have attended the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion. Professor Perkins went especially 
to study the native peoples of Asia, Af- 
rica and the Pacific Islands with a view 
of giving the students in anthropology a 
more complete course. 


The centennial number of the Stu- 
dents’ Handbook, published by the Chris- 
tian Associations, has been distributed to 
all students. It is especially well gotten 
up and very attractively bound. The Y. 
net Ac and Y..W_, ©. Ai-deserve much 
credit and the thanks of the student body 
for the booklet. 


The students who have not done so, 
should look in the mail boxes in the li- 
brary, as a large amount of student mail 
has accumulated there during the vaca- 
tion. ‘There are a large number of cop- 
ies of Collier’s Weekly which the owners 
may wish to receive; there are also a 
number of letters and packages. 


The Delta Psi Fraternity began oc- 
cupying its new house at 85 So. Prospect 
street, for the first time this fall. An 
addition to the house is now in process 
of erection which, when completed, will 
increase the capacity of the house to the 
adequate accommodation of eighteen 
men. 


George F. Wells, ’03, has an appoint- 
ment under the Carnegie Fund for re- 
search work, for the study of certain 
phases of rural sociology in Vermont. 
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He is likewise engaged in preparing an 
article for the Boston Transcript along a 
similar line. Mr, Wells, who graduated 
from the agricultural course, took for the 
subject of his senior thesis, “The Status 
of Rural Vermont.” The paper he pre- 
pared on this subject proved a very valu 
able and original addition to the statis- 
tical literature of the State and was pub- 
lished 1n pamphlet form. 


The sophomores have issued the fol- 
lowing ultimatum which appears to meet 
with general approbation: 


FRESHMEN TAKE NOTICE. 


I. Freshmen must not smoke on the 
campus. 

2. Freshmen must not loiter on the 
steps of the Library or Science Building. 

3. Freshmen must not walk on the 
grass of the College Green. 

4. Freshmen must not walk on’ the 
north side of College street unless accom- 
panied by an upper-class man. 

5. Freshmen must not wear stiff hats 
except on Sunday. 

6. Freshmen must not wear prepara- 
tory school letters or numerals, 

These resolutions have been drawn up 
by the class of 1907 to establish more 
college customs. They are approved by 
upper classmen and will be supported by 
them. 

They will be enforced. 


Zane Rush. 


An organized class scrap occurred on 
the campus Saturday morning between 
the sophs. and freshmen. Twenty picked 
men from each class struggled fiercely 
for five minutes, their aim being to get 
as many hands as possible on a cane. A 
ring was formed, in the middle of which 
the two leaders, Covey ’07 and Frank ’o8 
stood, each with one hand on the cane. 
The trumpet was sounded by Heath ’os, 
and the forty men hurled themselves into 
a whirling, kicking, straining mass, out 
of which the pugnacious Fitzgerald flew 


at the end of a minute like mud from a 
carriage wheel. “Bill” Nye succeeded 
in preventing (according to reliable re- 
ports) about a dozen freshmen from even 
getting sight of the cane. As near as 
can be learned from his own report, 
Owens ’o7 had at least seven hands on 
the cane and prevented three freshmen 
from participating in the festivities. 
When “Chewnie” Towne and “Batesie”’ 
had finished counting the hands they an- 
nounced a freshman victory, by a score 
of 13 to 11. “Barky’’ Henderson acted 
as time-keeper. No injuries were incur- 
red. | 


Hlumni Notes. 


"53. Otis D. Smith, LL. D., professor 
and dean of Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, was in the city several times during 
the summer, but spent his vacation mainly 
with a sister in Fairfax. 


Ex-’54. John Jacob Weed, Esq., a 
lawyer by profession, residing in Wash- 
ington, D. C., died at the old homestead 
in Hinesburg, on the 14th of last July. 
He was of French Huguenot descent, his 
ancestors having come to England by way 
of Switzerland, and thence to the United 
States ; their home was in Connecticut. He 
was born in Hopkinton, N. Y., March 
1834, the son of Harry Weed and Sarah 
Maria Woodbridge. His mother’s an- 
cestors came from England and settled in 
Massachusetts. Mr. Weed was fitted for 
admission to college at Hinesburg under 
Ira O. Miller. He remained in college 
till the fall term of his senior year. His 
law studies were taken at Quincy, IIl., and 
he was admitted to the bar in 1856. For 
a time he practiced in Peoria, Ill., but in 
February, 1864, he was appointed assist- 
ant solicitor for the U. S. for the court of 
claims by President Lincoln, and removed 
to Washington. This position he held till 
August, 1868. He practiced in the su- 
preme court of the U. S., as also in the 
courts of the District of Columbia. In 


. 


x 
; 
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politics he was a republican. For some 
years he took an active part as an advo- 
cate of total abstinence. Mr. Weed had 
been in the habit of spending his sum- 
mers at his old home for many years. This 
year he came in infirm health, and failed 
rapidly till the end came. 


55. B. Lincoln Benedict of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and family, summered at 41 South 
Prospect. street. 


’35. The Hon. Thomas Scott Pinck- 
ham and wife, of Fairibault, Wis., spent 
most of the vacation season at 41 South 
Prospect street. He has earned the LL. 
D. conferred on him at Commencement 


and is now a candidate for a fourth re- 


election for six years as judge of his dis- 
trict, a position which was first given him 


in 1870. 


62. Robert H. Fleming made brief 
calls on his old-time acquaintances, in 
August. 


64. Pres. Oscar Atwood of Straight 
University, New Orleans, after attending 
the Centennial, spent the rest of his vaca- 
tion in Johnson, but was occasionally 
seen in Burlington. 


’65.. The Rev. Albert W. Clark, D. D..,. 


now of Prague, Bohemia, made brief, but 
very welcome calls, on old friends in the 
neighborhood of the college. 


74. The Rev. Warren H. Landon, D. 
D., of San Rafael, Cal., paid a flying visit 
to the city in August,—the first for several 
years. He has been professor of practi- 
cal theology in the (Presbyterian) Theo- 
logical Seminary at San Francisco, for the 
last twelve years. 


The U. V. M. seems to be contributing 
her full quota toward the moral and reli- 
gious elevation of the chief city on the Pa- 
cific Coast, four of her graduates occupy- 
ing positions of importance. 


’ 


. §. W. Landon, so long the princi- 
pal of the Burlington High School, now 


head master of the Bordertown (N. J.) - 


Military Institute, spent the summer with 
his family in Greensboro, but also visited 
friends in Burlington and St. Albans. 


’85. The Rev. William H. Hopkins re- 
signed his charge in Poughkeepsie after 
a nine years’ occupancy, and entered on a 


new pastorate at Berkeley, Cal., on the 
2ist of August. This is an interesting 
field, by reason of its close connection with 
the State University and the Pacific Theo- 
logical Seminary. The last named, in 
which Rey. John W. Buckham, also of 
1885, is professor of Theology, began its 
new year by special exercises in the 
(same) First Church on the 16th of 
August, President Wheeler of the uni- 
versity giving the address. 


86. The Rev. Earl M. Wilbur, who 
has been at Meadville, Pa., since 1899, 
and professor of homiletics at the Theo- 
logical school there since 1901, has been 
commissioned as dean of a new School of 
Liberal Theology just established in Oak- 
land, Cal., and designed to be closely af- 
filiated with the State University at Berke- 
ley. Its first exercises occurred on the 
16th of August. Mr. Wilbur’s address is 
1413 Brush Street, Oakland. 


93. Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Lamb 
spent a large part of the summer with 
friends in town. 


DEATH OF S. W. SMITH, toot. 


Samuel Waldo Smith died September 
18th, 1904, at Pittsburg, Pa. His death 
was the result of numerous injuries 
caused by an explosion of gas at a gas 
generating plant in the above named city. 
Mr. Smith was a gas engineer for the 
Safety Car Heating and Lighting Co., 
the company which controls the Pintch 
system of lighting railroad cars, and he 
was in their employ when his death oc- 
curred. The explosion occurred at 3.30 
p. m. on Sunday, Sept. 18th, and he died 
at the West Pennsylvania Hospital at 9 


p. m. 

Mr. Smith was born in Barre, Mass., 
October 22, 1879. He was educated in 
the village and high schools of that place 
and entered the University of Vermont 
in the fall of 1897, graduating from the 
mechanical engineering department with 
the class of 1901. He was a member of 
the Sigma Nu fraternity, and esteemed 
by those in the university and residents 
of Burlington with whom he came in con- 
tact as an honest and genial man. 

Immediately after graduating he ob- 
tained a position as draughtsman with 
the Safety Car Heating and Lighting 
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Co. in New York city. 
was promoted to the gas engineering 
work and sent to Atlanta, Ga., to design 
and install a plant there. He remained 
in Georgia nine months and on his return 
to New York was sent to Pittsburg on 
similar work, and again promoted as su- 
perintendent. 

E. E. Albee (U. V. M. ’89), chief me- 
chanical engineer of the Safety Car Heat- 
ing and Lighting Co., in speaking of Mr. 
Smith, said: “Smith has been able to pro- 
duce results which few others could, and 
had he lived, there was every indication 
that he would have been one of the best 
gas engineers in the country.” 


In two years he 


) 


o2. The engagement is announced of 
Mr. W. E. Putnam to Miss Edith Helen 
Ellison of Worcester, Mass. The wed- 
ding will take place in the Old South 
Church, Worcester, Mass., on the even- 
ing of Oct. 20th. The couple will make 
their home in Birmingham, Ala., where 
Mr. Puttnam is located with the firm of 
Ford, Bacon & Davis of New York, en- 


gineers for the Birmingham Railway, 
Light and Power Co. 
‘o4. H. E. Cunningham is working 


for the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
ha Aner tae 


704. Mr. H. W. Varnum of this city 
has recently purchased a half interest in 
a $200,000.00 granite quarry in Barre, Vt., 
and will be represented in the business by 
his son, Guy R. Varnum. ‘The son grad- 
uated from U. V. M. last year and has 
since been learning the granite business 
at Barre. He began at the bottom and 
worked right up through the ranks, and 
so is in every way capable to take charge 
of the quarry. We, of the university, all 
wish Varnum the best of success in his 
career. 


’o7. Farnese M. Andreani is to read 
law in the office of Gordon & Jackson at 
Barre, during the coming year. Later 
he expects to take a course at Harvard 
Law School. While at Barre, Mr. An- 
dreani, who is a native Italian, will find 
employment as the interpreter for the 2,- 
500 Italians at work in the quarries. 
These workmen are continually quarreling 
and there is need of an interpreter to help 
the courts settle the disputes. We wish 


Mr. Andreani success in his new under- 
taking. 


Rev. @. A. Huntington, 1842. 


News has just been received of the 
death, at the house of a daughter in Port- 
land, Oregon, on the 24th ultimo, of the 
Rev. Charles Andrew Huntington, a 
brother of the late Hon. Samuel Hunting- 
ton, so well remembered in our city. He 
was graduated from the University of 
Vermont in 1842, and with one exception 
was the oldest alumnus on the roll. He 
passed his  ninety-second birthday the 
25th of April last. Wm. P. Pierson, of 
the class of 1839, reached the same age 
on the 8th of December, 1903.  Ver- 
gennes was Mir. Huntington’s native city; 
Burr and Burton Seminary, Manchester, 
the place where he fitted himself for col- 
lege; and St. Albans his home when he 
was admitted to the university, in 1837. 
He had then already been five years a 
teacher in the public schools. After get- 
ting his degree he taught two years in 
Wyoming county, New York, and then 
had charge of the Classical Institute at 
Rockford, Ill., for four years. In 1849 
he was made county schogl commissioner 
and held the office till 1857, at the same 
time conducting a bookstore. The next 
seven years were spent in horticulture. In 
1864 he emigrated to Washington Terri- 
tory under an appointment as chief clerk 
in the office of superintendent of Indian 
affairs. From 1873 to 1877 he was agent 
for the Makah tribe of Indians near the 
mouth of the Straits of Fuca. 

Mr. Huntington began preaching as a 
layman in 1865; in 1871 he received ordi- 
nation; in 1878-79 he was acting pastor 
in Johnson, Vt. The next two years he 
was in Olympia, Washington Territory, 
and from 1881 to 1887 in Eureka, Cal. 
He was about seventy-five years old when 
he retired from the pastorate, but he con- 
tinued to preach as occasion offered till 
about four years ago. In 1892 he issued 
a little book under the title “The Univer- 
sity of Vermont Fifty Years Ago,” which 
also contained a few of his sermons. About ~ 
this time or a little later he prepared a 
complete autobiography, of which copies 
were made for each of his six children. 
It is an account of the times and the com- 
munities in which his life was cast, as 
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well as of his own experiences and activ- 
ities. The earlier portion is an admira- 
ble picture of life as it was lived in New 
England and New York between 1820 and 
1845. 

Two of his sons are alumni of the Uni- 
versity, Thomas Waterman Huntington, 
I87I, is a surgeon in San Francisco, and 
stands at the head of his profession in that 
city. Bela Shaw Huntington, 1882, is in 
the practice of law at The Dalles, Oregon. 
Another son is sheriff of Baker county, 
Ore., and a fourth a journalist in Portland, 
Oregon. His permanent home was in 
Eureka with a married daughter, but he 
had recently been visiting his children at 
their various homes. He was a man of 
great force and earnestness of character; 
a devoted son of the University and an 
earnest advocate of the philosophical and 
theological views which had come to him 
through the instruction of President 
James Marsh. 


Rev. W. TC. Sleeper, 1850. 


The Rev. William True Sleeper died at 
the home of his daughter, Mrs. Ruggles, 
in Auburndale, Mass., on the 25th of Sep- 
tember last, having exceeded his 85th 
year by seven months and a half. He was 
descended from Thomas Sleeper, a native 
of Bristol, England, who emigrated to 
New Hampshire at an early day. Mr. 
Sleeper was born at Danbury, N. H., the 
son of Jonathan and Mary (Parker) 
Sleeper, February 9th, 1819. He prepared 
for college at Phillips Academy, Exeter, 
under Dr. Gideon lL. Soule, and entered 
the University from Smyrna, Me. Imme- 
diately after graduation in 1850 he took 
up the ctudy of theology at Andover, 
Mass., and was graduated in 1853. He 
was married the same year to Emily Eliz- 
abeth Taylor of Sanbornton, N. H., and 
entered upon a three years’ service as city 
missionary at Worcester, Mass. He served 
as chaplain of the State Reform School 
for boys at Westboro, Mass., 1856-60; 
then as missionary in Miaine, at Sherman 
Mills, 1860-71; at Caribou, 1872-75; then 
back to Worcester; where he had charge 
of the Summer Street Church for several 
years. He built three church buildings 
in Maine, at Patten, Sherman and Fort 
Fairfield, and two in Worcester; he also 


organized two churches in Worcester and 
one in Sherman. 

He projected the Aroostook River rail- 
road and was its president 1872-75. While 
at Caribou he founded, and for three years 
edited, the “North Star,’ a paper now 
published at Presque Isle, Me., after 
he had passed his 80th milestone he or- 
ganized and managed a creamery at Sher- 
man Mills. From 1869 to 1872 he was 
a member of the State school board of 
Maine, and for a time was supervisor of 
schools for Aroostook county. 

A volume of his entitled “Walks and 
Talks” was issued by the American Tract 
society in 1860; “The Rejected King” ap- 
peared in 1883, and “Lenton Days, etc.,” 
in 1896. The last two were in verse. Some 


‘hint of his adaptation to the special work to 


which the earlier parts of his life was de- 
voted may be discerned in the affectionate 
title “Father,” by which he has long been 
known in Worcester. For some years past 
he had been incapaciated for active labor 
His last illness was short. Besides the 
daughter named above, he left two sons, 
one of whom is a pastor at Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., and the other a professor at Smith 
College. 


College World. 


Football games this season have. re- 
sulted as follows: 

Harvard 24, Williams o. 

Yale 42, Trinity o. 

eof Fen, Us of Va. 0: 

Dartmouth 17, Mass. Aggies o. 

-West Point 12, Tufts o. 

Univ. of Me. 6, Brown o. 

Cornell 29, Univ. of Rochester 6. 

Columbia 16, Wesleyan o. 

Bates 0, Holy Cross 0. 

Exeter 11, Bowdoin o. 

Amherst 55, Williston o. 

Yale 22, Wesleyan o. 

Cornell 7, Colgate o. 

Princeton 10, Georgétown 0. 

The “Occident” and the “Magazine,” 
the two former publications of the Uni- 
versity of California, have been com- 
bined into “The Occident-Magazine.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Columbian University at Washington, 
D. C., has purchased several acres of 
ground near the Washington Monument 
and will erect some handsome buildings 
thereon. The name of the institution, it 
has been decided, will be changed to the 
George Washington University. ! 
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Editorials. 


The establishment here of a senior so- 
ciety similar in purpose to those in a 
number of other colleges, notably, in the 
at Wil- 


liams, would be an excellent thing for 


writer's knowledge, Gargoyle 


Vermont. The members should be the 
men who have done the most for Vermont 


during their course in athletics, literary, 


religious, musical and dramatic fields and 
in college loyalty. They should be chosen 
without regard to personal popularity or 
fraternity affiliations. They should be 
formally pledged individually and as a 
society to refrain unreservedly from en- 
tering into political deals in college and 
class and to discountenance such deals 
honestly and actively; to remove frater- 
nity considerations from elections, to 
favor and strive to secure the election to 
office of only the ablest and best desery- 
ing men, to foster college spirit and to 
elect their successors without favor. At 
the outset it might be necessary to make 
a concession to present conditions by the 
appointment of one elector by each of the 
fraternities and by the neutrals for the 
selection of the first delegation. These 
electors should be pledged to perform 
their duty without personal or fraternity 
prejudice. But, however the first delega- 
tion were elected, it should be plain sazl- 
ing thereafter—the members _perpetuat- 
ing the society with due regard to their 
oaths by a fre and unbiased choice in 
the spring of the year from the junior 
class. 

No man who has the interests of the 
college at heart can deny that this sys- 
tem would have a good influence if hon- 
estly and earnestly inaugurated and car- 
ried through, 

No college man could oppose an honest 
effort in this direction to purify college 


politics without making it perfectly plain 
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that he placed the temporary satisfaction 
of office holding for himself and_ his 
friends above the best interests and last- 
ing good of his college. No man as- 
suming such an attitude could escape such 
an arraignment except the hopeless 
“knocker” who doubts every good im- 
pulse and decries every movement of re- 
form, and it is time that the knocker and 
the wire-puller be dealt with by the col- 
lege body as they deserve. 

What other colleges have done we can 
do. ‘Through such an organization we 
can, 1f we will, materially better condi- 
tions in college and at the same time 
honor the men who have done for Ver- 
mont. Election to this society would be 
the goal of every underclassman and jun- 
ior, and the man who achieved it would 
prize it as the highest possible college 
distinction. ‘The success or failure of the 
system would lie in the character of the 
average Vermont man, in his determina- 
tion to keep inviolate the principles laid 
down. The hardest test would be the at- 
titude of the average senior who would 
be passed by. But if he were a man in the 
best sense—a manly man, and let us hope 
that all of us in Vermont are deserving 
of the name—he would be unselfishly 
proud of his fellow-students who had 
achieved the honor and would earnestly 
try to prevent personal pique from out- 
weighing his college spirit. 


The college world has no use for that 
most despicable type of college man, the 
cynical “knocker.” We all know the 
He loafs around the buildings, 
gathers a small crowd around him and 
commences his 


type. 


ceaseless hammering. 


Everyone and everything is pounded. His 
blows fall first on the faculty. Some 
professor knows absolutely nothing and 
should be kicked out; some instructor has 
flunked him simply out of spite. The Ab- 
sence Committee has refused to excuse 
his petition and come in for their share 
of abuse. The football team isn’t heavy 
enough and won’t be able to do anything 
against rival teams; his course doesn’t 
satisfy him. If they would only do 
things the way they do it in a certain col- 
lege he knows about. He intends to go 
there next year anyhow. — 

If he only would! 

Fortunately we have very few of such 
an extreme type at Vermont, and after 
all such persons do very little harm. We 
listen to their talk, trying to decide 
whether: to knock them down or simply 
No, it is not that kind of a 


knocker who does the greatest damage. 


pity them. 


It is the one who, unlike the other, does 
not attempt to wield the sledge, but se- 
lects a tack hammer and knocks less nois- 
ily. There are many of this sort in every 
college, and Vermont is by no means free 
from them. When we hear a man whose 
judgment we know to be sound on most 
subjects and whom we respect to a cer- 
tain extent, knocking about something 
that doesn’t suit him, we are inclined to 
agree with him and add a few taps to his 
blows. | 

This tapping, perhaps, hurts college 
spirit more than any other thing. If soame- 
thing happens that we do not consider to 
be right or if somé conditions exist which 
we feel are unjust, let us not waste time 
knocking, but go ahead and use our in- 
fluence to prevent another such happen- 
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It is 
Sometimes it is diffi- 


ing or to better the conditions. 
easy to find fault. 
cult to see how foolish and pusillanimous 
we are when we do it. 
stop the knocking. 


1908. 


After the midyear recess two. members 
of the freshman class will be elected to 
THE Cynic Board. 
chosen from our contributors who show 


These two will be 


the best literary ability and who have con- 
tributed the largest amount of material 
suitable for publication. As THE CyNic 
appears only once in two weeks there are 
not many issues from now till after mid- 
year, so begin at once and hand in all 
the news and literary matter you can. If 
not enough material is handed in no fresh- 


men will be elected to the Board till June. 


Notice. 


The management sent copies of the last 
issue of THE Cynic to every freshman in 
college. If there are any who do not 
wish to subscribe to THE Cynic, their 
names will be taken off the mailing list 
only upon notifying the management to 
that effect. A note may be dropped in 
Tue Cynic box in South College. 


Early History of the Museum of 
the University of Uermont. 


THE MUSEUM. I. BEGINNINGS. 


[ Housed in humble fashion within the 
cases in the Museum Building are a vari- 
ety of collections, containing not a few 
specimens of great value and importance. 
In order that the more noteworthy things 
in these collections may be more widely 
known by the readers of THE Cynic, 


Anyhow let us . 


and the usefulness of the museum there- 
by imereased, a brief account of some 
part of the cabinet will appear in each 
of the succeeding issues. | 


Some of the shells and minerals in the 
Museum of the University of Vermont 
have been in their present location, or 
very near it, for three quarters of a cen- 
tury. At first there was no college mu- 
seum, but a society, entirely distinct from 
the University, although made up of 
many of its members and friends, was 
formed in October, 1826, for “the ac- 
quisition and diffusion of knowledge in 
every department of natural history, and 
the accumulation of books, instruments 
and all materials which can advance these 
ends.” During the ensuing year more 
than ninety persons were invited to be- 
come members. These were men of af- 
fairs in the city, and included nearly all 
of the members of the faculty. It is in- 
teresting to notice how widely and prac- 
tically the citizens of that time were in- 
terested in natural history. Members of 
this society, which was called the College 
of Natural History of the University of 
Vermont, were obliged to pay an initia- 
tion fee and a yearly subscription, which 
was fixed at three dollars one year, four 
another. Many donations were made to 
the “College”; minerals were given by 
Prof. Benedict, herbarium by the presi- 
dent, Prof. Torrey, a Greek dress and 
oriental objects by other members, and 
so on. A case of birds and another of 
insects were also started. The secretary 
records that ‘“Organick remains from 
this town’ were placed in the cabinet. 
The corporation of the University of 
Vermont had generously supplied to the 


‘society a room in the college building 


and had donated all specimens then in its 
possession. 

In 1832 a committee was chosen for 
the purpose of devising a way of enrich- 
ing the cabinet. On its recommendation, 
a large accession was brought about by 
the purchase of 800 minerals from the 
private cabinet of Prof. Benedict. By 
this time a goodly number of works 
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treating of various phases of science had 


been bought by the “College,” and these | 


are now among the choice works in our 
library. The above mentioned commit- 
tee was empowered to aid the treasurer 
in securing subscriptions to defray the 
expense of these additions, and a popular 
subscription was raised in the city. Pro- 
fessor Joseph Torrey was chairman of 
this committee. It was necessary to add 
to this fund by “hiring the sum of 600 
dollars’ for the purpose of obtaining’ 
specimens and cases “sufficient to put the 
collection upon a_ respectable basis.” 
This sum was raised on a note signed 
by the following men, whose names have 
always been identified with the worthy 
enterprises of our city and University: 
George W. Benedict, James Marsh, Jo- 
seph Torrey and William Seymour. The 
note was held for twelve years, when the 
last dollar was paid by the College from 
its regular income, 

In the year 1849 steps were taken to 
transfer the collections and furniture in 
the possession of the College of Natural 
History to the corporation of the Uni- 
versity, and to that end a committee of 
appraisers was appointed. It consisted 
of Zadock ‘Thompson, Leonard Marsh, 
George P. Marsh. They reported upon 
the value of the property as follows: - 


MypRiTeseee CWe se eh.) see P2OO 
IVISTIET AUS hae sere a aly LOO 
seat ol PE Dateas dearest cl See 300 


Preparations, fossils, etc.. 300 


Total 


At the time of the transfer of the col- 
lections to the University, the member- 
ship of the College of Natural History 
numbered considerably over a hundred. 
There seem to have been periods of wan- 
ing interest, but during most of the per- 
10d of its history ogcasional meeting's 
were held, seemingly well attended and 
successful. 

At one time it was deemed advisable 
to provide more space for prospective 
additions to the cabinet, and a rearrange- 
ment was suggested. ‘‘We have ascer- 


ae ae L:2OO 


tained that the space underneath one of 
the cases is sufficient to receive the swan, 
and that by removing four or five of the 
shelves from the case and bringing the 


feet of the heron as near together as pos- 


sible he may be deposited within it. We 
are not certain, however, but in order to 
do this it will be necessary to abridge 
somewhat the length of one of his toes, 
but his foot would be completely hid 
from view.’ This reminds one of the 
efforts that have to be made at the pres- 
ent time to accommodate the specimens 
in the museum. A glance at the case of 
mammals will illustrate. 

The museum building was erected by 
the college about 1867, and stood for 
many years on the ground now occupied 
by the Science Hall. The difficult task of 
rolling it down hill to its present position 
and turning it a quarter around was per- 
formed just before the erection of the 
Science Hall in 1896-7. 

s Te olen De: 


College Presidents and Professors 
on the Cariff. 


In order to find out the position upon 
the tariff-trust question of various “coun- 
sellors who have confined themselves to 
study in the closet,” the New York Even- 
ing Post recently sent a circular letter to 
a number of college professors of econom- 
ics and political science, asking among 
other things, for their judgments upon 
President Roosevelt's expressed opinions 
that the protective tariff policy ought now 
to be considered as “definitely establish- 
ed’; and that the tariff must be modified 
by “the friends of the protective system.” 

Without taking the space to give ab- 
stracts of the views of the 17 professors 
whose replies are printed by the Post, 
the same being largely a threshing over 
of old straw—we give below the replies 
from the University of Vermont. Presi- 
dent Buckham says: 

“For the first ten years of my study 
and teaching of political economy, I was 
a free trader, but with wider study and 
experience, I became convinced that the 
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arguments for free trade in the United 
States are specious and fallacious, and 


.now for twenty years I have been, and | 


still arm, an out-and-out and hardened 
protectionist. ‘The reasotis for my change 
of view and for my present faith would 
take too long in the telling for this brief 
space, but they are essentially the same 
as those which would make me in Eng- 
land a frée tradet—that is to say, they 
are national and not abstract or cosmo- 
politan considerations. [| desire indus- 
trial and trade prosperity for all nations, 
but as my political responsibility attaches 
primarily and mainly to the prosperity 
of my own country, I shall favor the pol- 
icy which in my judgment, and in the 
judgment of the great majority of my 
fellow-citizens from the first tariff onward 
till now, is for the highest welfare of the 
United States,” ©. | 

Prof. C. W. Mixter of the department 
of political economy, says in part: 

“It is my opinion that throughout our 
whole history, but especially of recent 
years, the economic importance of the 
tariff has been overestimated, both by its 
advocates and opponents. The; real 
wealth-creating forces of this country 
have never been, I think, very much help- 
ed or hindered by our external trade pol- 
icy. ‘The internal free trade from ocean 
to ocean, secured to us by the wisdom 
of the fathers, has been of inestimable 
advantage. There can be no doubt of 
that; and this creates of itself a strong 
presumption in favor of the general phil- 
osophy of free trade. 

“That aspect of the tariff which is most 
worth discussing at the present day 1s 
not economical, but moral and political. 
Protection leads to things manifestly un- 
fair, to the debauching of the electorate, 
to the lowering of the tone of our whole 
civic life. It is a manifestation, as it 
actually works out in practice, of that 
hateful thing which formerly flourished 
everywhere under kings and broken-down 
aristocracies, and which the advent of 


democracy was supposed to have banished 


from the world—privilege. * * * It 


seems clear to me that many trusts en- 


he ea 
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gaged in the manufacture of articles also 
produced abroad would be less able to 
control the situation under free trade than 
under protection. Other trusts would not 
be affected. ‘Tariff revision is not at all 
evasive, but simply incomplete, as a 
means of dealing with the trust problem. 

“There should be no singling out for 
punishment of special industries controll- 
ed in whole or in part by monopolies. Not 
punishment, but no privilege, should be 
the watchword. 

“Free trade and reciprocity are not com- 
patible. Neither are protection and recip- 
rocity. Under reciprocity the protec- 
tionist house will become divided against 
itself. In the nature of things reciprocity 
cannot endure. While it should last, if 
established at all, it would be less equit- 
able than out and out protection. Under 


protection at the present day but a mere 


fringe of our economic life (external 
trade) is directly affected. By far the 
great bulk of the commercial transactions 
of our countrymen consists of sales and 
purchases in a common protected market. 
One sells at an inflated price and one buys 
at an inflated price. The mutual “‘set- 
off” is not complete; some citizens gain at 
the expense of other citizens, and there 
are losses which nobody gains. But there 
is an approximation to mutual “set-off.” 
An industry which should lose its protec- 
tion under a reciprocity arrangement 
would, on the contrary, sell in a free trade 
market, while it continued to buy in a 
protected market. There is no justice or 
common sense in that. The Vermont 
farmers, for example, are right in oppos- 
ing the one-sided Massachusetts idea of 
Canadian reciprocity to the bitter end. So 
far as economic considerations go, we 
want either tariff reduction all along the 
line or none at all.” 


Che Fever Patient. 


The Southern sun shone down with all 
the force of its pitiless heat, causing the 
white paint on the steamer’s forward deck 
to crack and blister. ‘The waters of the 
bay lay quiet and no sound, save snatches 
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of subdued conversation coming from the 
steward’s cabin, broke the stillness of the 
hot noon hour. 

On the rear deck a man was lying 
asleep. He rolled restlessly about in his 
cot bed and moaned, while a man with a 
red cross on his coat sleeve fanned the 
sleeping form and spoke soothingly, when 
the moans grew louder than usual. 

“Has the doctor examined me to-day?" 
The patient sat up and stared questioning- 
ly at the nurse. 

“Why, yes, of course, and he said you 
were getting on nicely. There now, lie 
down,that’s it.”’ 

“Well, I don’t see why he gave me that 
order; Why did he? Tell me, why did 
Here 

The nurse looked puzzled. “*‘Who gave 
you what order? Do you mean the doc- 
tor?” 

“Mean the doctor?’ No, you fool, I 
mean the Colonel, who ordered us not to 
charge. Why I tell you we could have 
broken—come on there, follow me; faster 
you cowards; hurry, you damned idiots, 
don’t you know you'll be shot down if 
you don’t hurry? Now come on, meet 
‘em on the right, yes, yes, there—I think 
—QOh!—Oh Kate! aren’t you coming? 
Why don’t you come when I need you? 
You know you said you would come.” 

“There, lie back, Captain, everything 
will be all right,’ cooed the nurse. 

“Who are you? What right have you 
to keep me here, what right, I say? Let 
me up; do you think Pll obey your damn- 
ed orders? I must go to my company, 
do you hear?” 

“No, I don’t need any help, thank you 
Doctor, he was a little wild just now, a 
little more so than usual, but I can man- 
age him all right alone. There, he is 
getting delirious again.” 

“Where's Billy? Billy, where are you? 
You won’t desert me, will you, dear old 
Billy? Why don’t you come? You are 
not going back on me too, are you Billy ? 
They are killing me, Billy, O come and 
help me!” 

“Lie back, Captain, and go to sleep. 
Billy’s coming, and it will be all right. 


Don’t move around so; you can’t expect 
to live if you toss around like that.”’ 

“Live? I tell you I’m dead, dead, do 
you hear? Stone dead. Yes, I’m dead and 
Billy didn’t come and Kate didn’t come. 
Oh Kate! why didn’t you come? But 
now I’m dead and it’s too late.” 

“Don’t hold me, damn you, let me jump 
into the water; I only want to jump in 
the water. Let me go, curse you, let me 
go. I’m burning up, I’m on fire, I tell 
you I’m in hell. Let me go.” 

“Look!” The Captain sat bolt upright 
and pointed far off at the horizon. His 
eyes protruded from their sockets and he 
stared with a questioning look which 
eradually changed to one of joy. “See 
over there; see her, she’s coming. I 
knew she would come. And I was afraid 
you had left me. Oh Kate!” and he sank 
back on the pillows. 

The red cross nurse, strong man 
though he was, wiped away a tear, then 
kept on fanning his sleeping charge. 


When the Dight Express Goes By. 


It is dark. Myriads of stars and plan- 
ets far off in the blue black sky twinkle 
and stare at old Mother Earth as I stand 
near the railroad crossing waiting to see 
the fast night express go by. 

Hark! a faint long-drawn whistle, the 
warning note of the huge locomotive de- 
manding the right of way, sounds far in. 
the distance. Then a low rumble re- 
echoes along the rails. It grows louder 
and louder, higher and higher. Not a 
minute must be lost. Important dis- 
patches and mails must be delivered on 
time. On board are impatient passengers 
eager to reach home, and the iron mon- 
ster seems to realize it all as it rushes 
toward me, 

Here it comes. The rails near me 
hum, the headlight shines brighter and 
brighter. There is a warning shriek from 
the whistle, a streak of light, a rush of 
air, and with a hoarse roar the night ex- 
press flies by, speeding far away into the 
night toward its destination, 


pime ec 
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Che Centennial Endowment Fund. 


Those of the alumni and friends of the 
University who were fortunate enough to 
be present at the centennial exercises 
learned of the progress made during the 
last year on the Endowment Fund. The 
chairman of the committee, Mr. Catlin of 
Providence, reported about $216,000 
pledged toward the desired million dol- 
lars. When this movement was inaugu- 
rated, it was not supposed that it could 
be consummated in one year, owing part- 
ly to the fact that time was necessary for 
organizing the work, and partly because 
of the unfortunate financial condition of 
the country which made it temporarily 
inadvisable for some of our generous men 
of wealth to make their pledge of con- 
tribution to the fund. Still, the commit- 
tee and the alumni felt—and expressed 
that feeling at Commencement time—that 
very much had been accomplished. 

The amount already pledged has come 
in largest part from the alumni, assisted 
by members of the board of trustees and 
by the faculty, and by generous citizens 
of Burlington, with some slight support 
from outside. At its formal meeting held 
during the commencement season, the 
committee decided, as was to be expected, 
to prosecute the work vigorously during 
the coming year, and to reach a great 
many alumni and friends who had not 
yet been able to respond. It is hoped 
that the people of Burlington and of Ver- 
mont at large may find themselves in po- 
sition to give a generous support to this 
fund, for this is the first time for genera- 
tions that the University has made such a 
general appeal to its friends and it feels 
sure that the generosity shown in the past 
will be duplicated at this time. 

The class of 1886, it will be remem- 
bered, make a class contribution to the 
Endowment Fund and set a worthy ex- 
ample to other classes. Some of these 
have already begun on the work of rais- 
ing similar funds, and a number of the 
alumni have already consented to carry 
on correspondence with their classmates, 
so that eventually there will be a great 


many class contributions. Though the 
University feels sure that it has the sup- 
port of all of the alumni in this move- 
ment, still only a small percentage of 
them have as yet pledged their support 
in a definite way. This very fact gives 
the greatest encouragement for the ulti- 
mate success of the project, for if we 
had already received subscriptions from 
all of the alumni, we should feel that the 
greater part of our most loyal supporters 
had already given us to the limit of their 
ability. As it is, there are many to be 
heard from, and additions to the fund 
are coming in now from those who have 
been obliged for one reason or another to 
defer their subscriptions. Besides, a great 
many who have already paid one subscrip- 
tion, have signified their willingness and 
intention to repeat their benefaction. 


Morrill Hall—H New Building. 


There has been introduced into the 
Legislature this week a measure to pro- 
vide for the University an Agricultural 
Building, at a cost of about sixty thou- 
sand dollars, to be known as the Morrill 
Building, and to be used for the needs 
of the Agricultural Department.. This 
will be in the nature of a contribution 
to the Centennial Fund on the part of 
the State. Everybody interested in the 
welfare of the State University—and that 
should mean every loyal Vermonter—will 
hope to see this measure enacted, for the 
University is providing for the young 
men of the State an education that a 
great many of them, perhaps most of 
them, could not otherwise secure. ‘The 
full text of the bill follows: 

It is hereby enacted by the General As- 
sembly of the State of Vermont: 

Section 1. The sum of $60,000 is here- 
by appropriated for the construction and 
equipment of a building for the use of the 
Agricultural Department of ‘the Univer- 
sity of Vermont and State Agricultural 
College, said building to be devoted to 
instruction in agriculture and allied sub- 
jects and especially in dairying and ex- 
perimentation, to be erected on lands be- 
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longing to said University and College in 
the City of Burlington, and to be known 
as the Morrill Agricultural Hall. 

Section 2. The aforesaid building shall 
be constructed and equipped by and under 
the supervision of the executive commit- 
tee of the trustees of the University of 
Vermont and State Agricultural College 
and the board of control of the Vermont 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Section 3. The State auditor is hereby 
authorized and directed to audit the bills 
of said construction committee from time 
to time to the extent of said sum of $60,- 
000. The State treasurer shall pay such 
bills when so audited from any funds or 
moneys in his hands not otherwise appro- 
priated. 

Section 4. This act shall take effect 
upon its passage. 


Reception to Students. 


The Epworth League of the Methodist 
Church tendered the students of the Uni- 
versity a reception in the church parlors 
Friday evening, October the fourteenth. 
The parlors were beautifullyand tastefully 
decorated. A reception committee, com- 
posed of the Rev. and Mrs. J. E. Mead, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. L. Thomas, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. F. North, Mr. and Mrs. E. P. 
Howe, Miss Cushman, Miss Nash and 
Miss Truman, assisted the young people 
in becoming acquainted. 

A program was given consisting of a 
reading by Mrs. J. R. Lockwood, a violin 
duet by William P. Walker and Clifford 
A. Hagar, ex-’05, accompanied on the 
piano by Miss Bessie Childs; impersona- 
tions by Dr. F. C. Lewis, and a vocal 
solo by Miss Katherine Hagar, After the 
program, refreshments were served and 
then the evening was fittingly closed by 
singing college songs. 


Dr. Chauncey W. Willey, Med. 703. 


The many friends of Dr. Chauncey 
Warner Willey were shocked to learn of 
his death on October 13, caused by inhal- 
ing illuminating gas in his room in the 


Kirkland Hotel, Lynn, Mass. It is 
thought by his friends that he became 
temporarily insane through despondency 
over his inability to build up a lucrative 
practice as a physician. 

Dr. Willey was born at Cambridge, 
Vt., in 1876. He was educated in the 
public schools of that place and at the 
People’s Academy, Morrisville, Vt. Fle 
entered the Medical Department of the 
University im the fall of 1900, graduat- 
ing with the class of 1903, in which he 
ranked third. During his college course 
Dr. Willey was esteemed by all who knew 
him as an honest, industrious man and 
an ambitious student. Directly upon 
graduation he took a position as house 
surgeon in the Lynn Hospital, which po- 
sition he gave up three months ago to 
establish himself in practice. Failure to 
do this undoubtedly led to his death. 


YY. Mm. @. A. Notes. 


The annual opening reception, tendered 
by the Christian Associations of the Uni- 
versity to the new students, took place in 
the parlors of the city Association on Fri- 
day evening, October 7th. ‘The receiving 
committee consisted of Prof. and Mrs. 
Stetson, G. L. Orton, general secretary 
for the young men, and the two Associa- 
tion presidents, Miss Clifford and E. V. 
Perkins. | 

A short program was given, which in- 
cluded an address of welcome to the fresh- 
men by G, L. Orton, recitations by H. 
W. Heath and an interesting talk by Pro- 
fessor Goodrich who, as President Buck- 
ham was absent, spoke in his stead. After 
the program, refreshments were served, 
followed by the singing of college songs. 
The 250 present report an enjoyable even- 
Ing. 


The Young Men’s Association has is- 
sued a schedule of its Tuesday evening 
meetings for the present term, a copy of 
which is given below. It will be noticed 
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that, for the most part, a general plan has 
been followed and that a series of meet- 
ings presenting different phases of life 
work has been provided for. ‘The object 
is to help the students find professions for 
which they are fitted and to give them 
true ideas of the duties of professional 
life. A list of excellent speakers has been 
obtained. It is no small favor which these 
men are rendering us by leaving their 
own affairs and coming up here to pre- 
sent these subjects. There is only one 
way by which we can show our apprecia- 
tion and that is hy giving them a full 


attendance. 
Oct. 18—Choosing a Profession, Prof. Goodrich 
Oct. 25—Bible Study, A. A. Mandigo ’06 


- Nov. 1—The Teachers’ Opportunity; 


Prof. S. F. Emerson 
Nov. 8—The Student Department of the Y. 
My C.-Az, G. L. Orton 
Nov. 15—Journalism, Mr. J. L. Southwick 
Noy. 22—Medicine as a Profession, 
Dr. F. E. Clark 
Nov. 29—Missionary Meeting. 
Dec. 6—The Practice of Law, 
Mr. C. J. Ferguson 
Dec. 13—Religion and Business, 
Mr. W. J. Van Patten 
Dec. 20—Practical Christianity, 
H. C. Bickford, ’05 


Locals. 


The bowling alley has been put in first 
class shape and opened for use. 

Owing to the illness of Captain Miller 
there was no drill Oct. 12th and 15th. 

C. S$. Pomeroy, ’o04, is taking post- 
eraduate work in the agricultural course. 

Perkins ’05 has been appointed monitor 
of North College, and Bedell ’06 of South 
College. 

The annual hallowe’en party will be 
given in the gymnasium by the ladies of 
the faculty. 

All changes of address must be re- 
ported to Secretary Andrews at once for 
publication in the catalogue. 

I. P. Kellogg, ’03, visited in town Oct. 
15th. He is teaching at Hinesburgh, this 
being his second year there. 

A committee composed of Hulett ’o5, 
Bickford ’o05 and Gambell ’o05 will confer 
with the faculty regarding senior privi- 
leges. 


Robert E. Holmes ’06 has left college 
to take a position as draughtsman with 
the 8. R. Patch Mfg. Co. of Rutland, Vt. 


Electric lights will soon be put in 
throughout the “Old Mill.” This will be 
a great improvement, as regards both ser- 
viceability and danger from fire. 

Physical Director Cloudman is con- 
ducting the physical examinations of the 
freshmen. It is urged that those who 
have appointments will be on hand 
promptly. 

The sophomore and freshmen class 
football teams will soon begin practice. 
The opinion is quite generally expressed 
that the freshmen have a good chance to 
win the annual game November 2itst. 

Prof. Robinson has put in operation a 

system whereby the janitor work of the 
Mechanical building will be done by stu- 
dents in return for their scholarships. 
Formerly the college has paid for this 
work. : 
J. A. Campbell, Med. ’07, is visiting 
friends in town. We would like to see 
“Jack” at end on the ’Varsity again this 
year, but especially hope that he will come 
out to pitch on the baseball team next 
spring. 

The first “nocturnal” class scrap oc- - 
curred Tyesday evening in the field back 
of Converse. About forty from each class 
got together, and under the direction of 
the upperclassmen, indulged their pent- 
up feelings for half an hour. A draw was 
declared. 

A telephone has been put into G. L, 
Orton’s office at No. 2 South College and 
the students and members of the faculty 
are welcome to use it at any time. ‘This 
makes our ‘phoning a little more private 
and less costly than it is when we use the 
public telephone in North College. 

Allen ’o5 has returned to college. He 
has been at St. Louis for two months act- 
ing as demonstrator in the exhibit of the 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. Ainsworth ’o5 
left here Oct. 14th to take up the same 
work. Cutting ’06, who has been attend- 
ing the exposition, has also returned to 
college. 
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The senior class held a meeting last 
Tuesday afternoon at 1.40 o'clock in 
Room A, North College, and elected the 
following officers: 

President—H. W. Heath. 


Vice-President—Miss D, M. Enright. 


Secretary—M. W. Chaffee. 

Treasurer—W. H. Washburn. 

Executive Committee—V. <A. Bates, 
Miss M. L. Clifford and R. P. Ward. 


The Agricultural Club has held two 
meetings. At the first one October toth, 
H. V. Allen ’o5 was elected president 
and Johnson °06, vice-president. Prof. 
Hills made a short address regarding the 
new agricultural building. ‘The students 
from the different towns in the State were 
urged to help the movement by using 
their influence upon the members of the 
Legislature towards the passage of the 
bill introduced by Mr. Bullard of Bur- 
lington. 


Manager Hicks is at work arranging 
the baseball schedule and has hopes of 
giving the public a good article of ball 
and the students a team of which they 
may be justly proud. In addition to the 
old ’Varsity men, several candidates of 
much promise are available from the class 
of 1908. Captain Woodward ’o6, al- 
though the injury to his ankle, sustained 
last season, prevents him from playing 
football this season, expects to be in con- 
dition next spring to lead his team in a 
successful season, . 


Debating Club. 


The first meeting of the Debating Club 
was held on Wednesday evening, Oct. 
19th, in South College. Matters of great 
importance were discussed. It was de- 
cided that it would be unwise to take 
definite action until all the members of 
the club had been given opportunity for 
an expression of their opinions upon the 
subjects at hand. Therefore, another 
meeting is called for next Wednesday 
evening, Oct. 26, at 7 P. M. It is essen- 
tial that there be a large attendance at 
this meeting. 


HA Reminder. 


Why didn’t the freshmen mark out the 
football field for the St. Lawrence game? 
Never before has the entering class failed 
to attend to this matter. 


Athletics. 


DARTMOUTH 37, VERMONT o. 


In the first game of the season the Var- 
sity proved an easy proposition for Dart- 
mouth. Only three of last year’s team, 
Skinner, Bates and Mott appeared in the 
line-up. This made the Varsity very 
weak, as the new men were lacking both 
in weight and in experience. The line 
could not hold their heavier opponents, 
and Dartmouth s backs tore off long gains 
at will. Dartmouth scored three times in 
the first eight minutes. After that Ver- 
mont took a brace and scores came less 
easily. Only once, when Wilson made 
ten yards, did the Varsity gain the dis- 
tance. Melvin for Dartmouth played a 
heady game at quarter. 

The line-up: 


Dartmouth. Vermont. 
Donnelley (Foster, Thomas, 
Lillard, -l. 6. ¢/teuee jug Wik Bole r. @. Ferrin 
Keady (Brown), « sie Ga ee jos ere ar. 
Gilman bere i g. - ale ee g. Read 


. ¢. White (Skinner) 
l. g. Skinner (Cassidy) 


Fairier (Shoeninger), c 
Clough (Smith), r. g. .. 


Gage (Bankart); r.(t. ....seeee »- 1. t. Bates 
Church (Marsh, Herr), r. e. .... 1. e. O'Neil 
Melvin (Russ, McDevitt, Glaze), q. b. 

q. b. Mott 


Main (Rix, Dann), 1. hi tee 


r. h. b. Gerrish 
Coburn (Blatherwick), r. h. b. 


l. h. b. Minor 

Knibbs (Conley, Greenwood, Rich), f. b. 
f. b. Wilson 
Score—Dartmouth 37. Vermont 0. Touch- 


downs—Main, Coburn 2, Church 2, Conley, 
Dann. Goals from touchdowns—Main 2. Um- 
pire—Barton. Referee—Carleton. Linesmen— 
Dillon and Warden. 'Timer—Bolser. Time— 
15 minute periods. 


ST. LAWRENCE 0, VERMONT Io. 


Vermont opened the home season with 
a victory over St. Lawrence, 10-0. The 
game was a victory but it was far from 
being satisfactory. A great brace must 
be taken if our record this year is to be 
but fair. The men in the line were 
by far the worst offenders. Time 
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and again the St. Lawrence backs tore 
through for long gains, and time and 
again the line was hurled bodily against 
the Varsity backs before they were 
fairly started. Bad passes and fumbles 
were frequent. Under these conditions, 
touchdowns were not numerous. In fact, 
it was only the good work of Miner, Ger- 
rish and Wilson that made scores possi- 
ble. The ends, too, played the game hard 
and fast. 

Neither team scored in the first half. 
St. Lawrence kicked off to Gerrish, who 
carried the ball in to the 40 yard line. 
Miner, Gerrish and Wilson, aided by a 


15 yard run by Mott, brought the ball to 


the St. Lawrence 15 yard line. Here St. 
Lawrence held for downs. Her backs 
then, by straight line plunges, carried the 
pigskin half the length of the field. Ford 
punted to Gerrish, who was downed on 
the 20 yard line. Neither side could gain 
much and the half ended with the ball in 
Vermont's possession in the centre of the 
field. 

Vermont started the second half with 
a rush. Miner kicked to the St. Law- 
rence 10 yard line. St. Lawrence was 
unable to gain and punted. Then the 
Varsity set out to score. Miner and Wil- 
son made four yards each through the 
line. Miner failed to gain and Wilson 
went through centre for four yards and 
again for one. ‘This placed the ball on 
the three yard line. On the next play 
Miner carried it over. Miner missed the 
goal. 

Waite kicked off to Miner and by a 
series of short gains the Varsity backs 
took the ball down the field for another 
touchdown. Miner again missed the 
goal. But three minutes were left to play 
and time was called with the ball in Ver- 
mont’s possession on St. Lawrence’s 35 
yard line. 

The line-up was as follows: 


Vermont. St. Lawrence. 
manna, 1. €. ...... AT haa de Sin 6 l. e. Milligan 
Ee ee tea 1. .t; Baker 
EE Se l. g. Quackenbush 
RE sen scee WEE er Ae ce. Clark 
a erie op rag r. g. Crary 
Ek arate whe s Waleln ree Te te Walte 
eo, ge a ee ee « BE r. e. Wilson 


DRRPE RT eG teld’>. «ipl “s.y sao aed. q. Vanderlinder 
GpemeO Ea Mr ae od aid shee ces <ta’e's's r. h. Sawyer 
DERE ET ork « UV as ve os cee i l. h. Hurlburt 
WHEREIS EGY Litt 208 be ee oc tii’e ba O's 0 6 ald f. b. Ford 

Score—Vermont 10. St. Lawrence 0. Touch- 
downs—Miner 2. Referee—Orton. Umpire— 


Barrett. Time—15 minute periods. 


Alumni Notes. 


‘79. The Journal of Education says 
editorially in its issue of September 22: 
“Columbia’s School of Pedagogy has se- 
cured for its faculty Dr. John Dewey, as 
clear-headed an educational thinker as 
America has yet produced. In the phil- 
osophy of psychology and its application 
to education Dr. Dewey 1s without a peer. 
It is highly significant that Chicago should 
lose a man of his professional and schol- 
astic eminence; and that New York should 
profit by it. In the field of education New 
York is making tremendous strides, and 
she is likely to be the nation’s educational 
and professional clearing house, as she ts 
in finance. ‘Ten years ago it looked as 
though Chicago was to take the lead, but 
she is losing in her relative standing be- 
cause of the superb leadership in New 
York just now.” 

’94. Prof. G. EK. P. Smith of. Tucson, 
Arizona, was recently married to Miss 
Maud North. Mr. Smith has for several 
years been professor of physics and en- 
gineering in the University of Arizona. 

’97. G. W. Felton, who has been 
teaching in the Philippines for three 
years, arrived in Burlington Oct. 16th. 

98. V. A. Clark, recently assistant 
horticulturist at the Experiment Station 
at Geneva, N. Y., is now agriculturist and 
horticulturist of the Arizona Experiment 
Station and is located at Phoenix. 

798. A son was born Oct. 9 to Mr. and 
Mrs. Merton C. Robbins of Chicago, for- 
merly of Burlington. 

‘oo. Lieut. R. EK. Beebe, who has been 
in this city for several weeks visiting his 
parents, returned last week to Fort Doug- 
las, Utah, where he will rejoin his regi- 
ment. 

’o4. A. L. Williams is teaching in 
Lyndon Institute, Lyndon Centre, Vt. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


‘04. H. W. Clark has accepted a posi- 
tion as assistant chemist at the Pennsyl- 
vania State Agricultural College. 

‘03. D. A. Young of the Pennsylvania 
railroad has been secured by Union Col- 
lege as instructor in applied mechanics 
and engineering. 
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‘04. ‘D. M. Walsh is instructor in the 
sciences at Burr and Burton Seminary, 
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‘o2. Arthur D. Stearns left last week 
for Providence, R. I., where he has a 
position as chemist with the Charles 5S. 
Bush Chemical Co. 
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Editorials. 


The athletic tax of five dollars a year 
which we have 


Nov. 5, 1904. 


on every student, for 
labored so lone, has at last become a col- 
lege rule and we all have cause for re- 
joicing. The benefits that will be derived 
from the levying of this tax have been 
too often enumerated to need further men- 
tion, but The Cynic, in behalf of the stu- 


dents, wishes to thank Professor Tupper 
for his long-continued, earnest and suc- 
cessful endeavors in connection with the 
matter. We also would thank the execu- 
tive committee of the Board of Trustees 
of the University for enacting so wise a 


measure. 


The result of the Norwich game was a 
tremendous surprise and disappointment 
and we have not yet ceased wondering 
how it all happened. Nevertheless, in 
spite of our defeat we have good cause 
for rejoicing for the Vermont spirit shown 
at that game was unusual and fine. The 
men on the grandstand never once ceased 
their cheering. Win or lose we were 
behind our team and whatever encour- 
agement or help we could give was given 
eheerfully and lustily. 

Let us not mind the defeats, for as long 
as such spirit is back of it all, as long 
as the men on the team know that every 
man in college is with them, then will 
they play with all the strength and grit 
and skill they possess and victory will 


come sooner or later. 


The idea has been prevalent in the 
University that if a man is a superior 
athlete, he is assured of a place on the 
varsity teams. But to our chagrin we 
have gradually been discovering that for 
qualification, one thing more is necessary, 
and that thing is scholarship. Year af- 
ter year have we seen men debarred from 
our teams simply because they failed to 
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keep up their college work. A man never 
realizes he is in trouble until the time 
comes for him to get out; then he finds it 
all too late. The entering class this year 
promises good material for athletes. But 
this material might as well not be*here as 
to be rendered unavailable, when wanted, 
on account of low scholarship. How many 
times have we heard the exclamation, ‘‘If 
only such and such a man had no econdi- 
tions what a fine team we would have!”’ 
But there is where the sticker comes. We 
like to blame the faculty for not passing 
a man who is an athlete. Yet why should 
they pass him any more than some one 
else? They are certainly working for the 
best interests of the college, which are not 
merely matters of athletics but principally 
of scholarship.All of us who aspire athlet- 
ically should see to it that we are mental- 
ly as well as physically qualified for posi- 
tions on the varsity teams. 


The college meeting which occurred on 
the morning before the Tufts game de- 
That 
discouraging feature, the empty 
seat, was scarcely to be seen. The meeting 
began promptly. Although the speeches 
were short and to the point, there was, in 
every case, evidence of a subdued feeling 


serves a word of commendation. 
most 


behind the words, which made them most 
effective. The cheering was not the 
enthusiasm, but the 
spontaneous expression of an enthusiasm 


means of raising 
In spirit and tone it 
was an excellent meeting. But aside from 
this there was something tangible to be 
done for the honor of Vermont, and in 
the doing of it every individual assumed 
A better display of true college 
spirit could hardly be desired. 


already existing. 


a share. 


Despite the whirl of collegiate activity, 
it seems something of a pity that we stu- 
dents are not in the habit of doing more 
things as a body. Athletics serve their 
purpose admirably. But even here we 
must guard against the tendency to pay 
our money as a matter of course, and to 
feel that by the election of officers we 
have delegated our responsibility. When 
a body of students get together for the ac- 
complishment of some particular end the 
result is pretty sure to be surprising. The 
object sought need not be of great im- 
portance and the material result may not 
be gained in a surprising fashion. But 
in working side by side, men, perhaps of 
different fraternities, with temperaments 
as opposite as the poles, meet an appeal to 
friendliness and companionship which is 
Even the bonds of 
scholarly ideals, or of the common heri- 
tage from a century of college history, 
may go unheeded until men are thrown 
together in the accomplishment of some 
unimportant but tangible end. Even 
though we neglect a class meeting or so, 
let us get together and do a few stunts 
every time we get a chance. | 


well nigh irresistible. 


Tennis. 


‘Tennis, perhaps the oldest of all exist- 
ing ball games and the most interesting 
because of the great variety of its com- - 
binations and the difficulty of solving rap- 
idly the problems which are constantly 
presented to the player, derives an addi- 
tional claim to our attention from num- 
berless historical associations. Of the or- 
igin of tennis it is not possible to speak 
with certainty but it may be assumed that 
it came originally from a very simple 
game. - 

It made its first appearance in Europe 
during the middle ages where we find it 
played in open courts in the parks or 
ditches of the feudal castles of France 
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and Italy. The French borrowing it from 
the Italians and contributing to it some of 
its refinements. 

The name “Tennis” is supposed to be 
derived from the exclamation, ‘‘tenez!’’ 
employed by early French players in 
serving the ball. In Italy the game is eall- 
ed ‘‘Ginoco della palla.’’ In France ‘‘jeu 
de paume,’’ which name is derived from 
‘‘pnalma,’’ the hand. In Germany it is 
known as ‘‘Ballspiel,’’? and in Spain 
‘‘Juego-a-ble.’? From the French name 
it is clear that the ball was originally 
struck with the palm of the hand. Later 
this was protected by a glove; upon the 
clove strings and cross strings were next 
stretched and then the addition of a short 
handle made the transition to the racquet 
an easy one. ; 

Tennis was introduced into England 
from abroad probably from France al- 
though the racquet came from Italy. In 
the middle ages the game of hand-ball was 
played, as we have said, in uncovered 
spaces in various parts of Italy and 
France and as early as 1316 we hear of 
Louis X playing ‘‘La paume.’’ Later it 
was played in the towns and it is certain 
that in Paris especially tennis was uni- 
versally popular. About the end of the 
16th century there are said to have ex- 
isted eighteen hundred courts in the town 
alone. The more elaborate of these were 
used for purposes other than tennis; for 
ballets and acting, for betting and gamb- 
ling. 

Tennis has always’ been played, at 
least in its elaborate form by the rich or 
comparatively well-to-do. This class at 
first included only the king and the no- 
bles, but as history tells us, there grad- 
ually arose a new class of rich men who 
were not primarily land holders but who 
were rather commercial magnates some 
of whom became enrolled among the no- 
bles, and these gradually took up the 
game. But it was especially famous as 
a game for kings and nobles. Among the 
kines of France who played were Louis 
XI, Louis XII, Henry II, Henry IV, (who 
once kept at it all day long) Charles IX 
and Louis XIV in his youth. Philip I] 
of Spain was another devotee. 

Indeed the game was frequently for- 
bidden to the common people by special 
edicts. In England also the game was 


royal and aristocratic. Henry IV and Hen- 
ry VIII both loved to play and one king 
is said to have lost four and one-half 
pounds in a single day’s play. The young 
princes used to play it at Cambridge. The 
Prince of Wales played tennis and rac- 
quets. Bishops also enjoyed .their play 
and we hear of Queen Elizabeth watch- 
ing her nobles at the game. In fact a 
well-known writer has said that all young 
men of any leisure or wealth played it. 

Already we have spoken of the racquet, 
which was at first a luxury rather than a 
necessity. It used to be strung diagonally 
but we find it in the 17th century as it is 
strung now though of course more loose- 
ly. The score was in those days by games 
and not by sets. 

The reader must understand that this 
old form of tennis is not our modern ten- 
nis at all. It was ealled ‘‘Court Tennis,’’ 
and is simply the mother, as it were, of 
lawn tennis and was in itself more akin 
to racquets. It was usually played in 
closed courts which were very expensive 


-and was on that account essentially a 


rich man’s game. 

From the old and more complicated form 
of tennis the present variety of lawn ten- 
nis which is now so popular had its origin. 
In its present form it was first played in 
England by the All England Club in 1874. 
The court was lessened in size and the 
marking was changed. The game was 
shortly brought to America and has grad- 
ually gained in popularity since that time. 
Golf has somewhat superseded it of late 
in this country, possibly on account of 
the American’s proverbial love of inno- 
vation. This, however, has been only 
temporary since we understand that there 
has been quite a revival of the game dur- 
ing the past year ad so in time we may 
hope to see Lawn Tennis come to its own 
again. 


GERARD BRADFORD, 08. 


Che Centennial Endowment Fund. 


An important meeting in the interest 
of the Centennial Endowment Fund was 
held in Boston on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 2nd. ‘The Boston Sub-Committee 
met in conference with Mr, Catlin, chair- 
man of the general committee of the 
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alumni, and Professor Howes, secretary. 
The work of the previous year was re- 
viewed; the progress already made was 
felt to be an exceedingly satisfactory and 
encouraging beginning. Many helpful 
suggestions were made for the conduct 
of the enterprise for the coming year, 
and, with the improvements in financial 
conditions more noticeable each week, the 
probability of many more contributions be- 
comes more and more manifest. 

The greatest encouragement for this 
Endowment Fund project, among the 
more recent events, is the fact that, in 
the Vermont Legislature, the bill for the 
new Morrill Hall has passed the House 
by a decisive majority and the feeling in 
behalf of the bill, which has been grow- 
ing in favor with the people steadily since 
its, introduction to the Legislature a few 
weeks ago, augurs well for the success of 
the measure when it comes before the 
Senate. Vermont as an agricultural state 
is specially interested in providing for its 
own sons a building that will ensure ex- 
pert and scientific training in agricultural 
and kindred lines. One of the arguments 
sometimes made by men of wealth, when 
asked to contribute toward the Centen- 
nial Endowment Fund of the University, 
is that, as this is a State institution, it 
should receive marked support from the 
State to entitle it to the support of indi- 
viduals. So it will be extremely valuable 
for the University if it can say to Ver- 
monters. and others of means that we 
have the most hearty support of the State, 
as evidenced by its recent benefaction. 

There has come to us recently a pam- 
phlet issued in the interest of the Walker 
Memorial Fund of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. This Fund, which 
was started a number of years ago, 
amounts to considerably more than a 
hundred thousand dollars. Just what 
the status of affairs is now we do not 
know, but about two years ago nearly 
two-thirds of the graduates had _ sub- 
scribed. When the University of Ver- 
mont has the contributions of two-thirds 
of its alumni there should be a very large 
total to announce. ‘This pamphlet, to 


which we ‘have just referred, contains, 
arranged by classes, the names of all of 
the alumni contributors with the total con- 
tribution of each class, but with no men- 
tion of the amount of the contribution of 
any individual member. We think that 
some such plan as this might be desira- 
ble in the case of the Centennial Endow- 
ment Fund. The Cynic would like an 
expression of opinion on this point from 
the alumni subscribers. 


The Museum. TT. 


It is a difficult thing to convey to the 
mind of one who has never been to the 
sea coast any notion of the life of the 
ocean. Indeed, no one is able to realize 
fully the diversity of form and structure 
manifested by the creatures of the salt 
water. Preserved specimens fail to give 
any adequate conception of the actual ap- 
pearance of the living animal, and in most 
cases representations in plaster, wax or 
paper, are scarcely more than caricatures 
of the original.. One man, however, suc- 
ceeded in making glass models of delicate 
animal forms with such skill that his work 
is truly marvellous. This man, Blaschka, 
a Bohemian, discovered a process of mod- 
elling and coloring his glass in such fash- 
ion that he was able to reproduce with 
startling faithfulness the forms of the ani- 
mals which served as his models. At the 
death of this inventor, his secret was 
known only to his son, who is under con- 
tract to continue the work of the past 
ten years in making glass flowers for the 
famous Ware collection at Cambridge. 
No more of the wonderful animal models 
will probably be made. 

Most fortunate is this college to have 
in its museum as good a set of these mod- 
els as is to be found in almost any of the 
institutions in the country. These were 
obtained about twenty years ago, at 
which time a*comparatively small sum 
purchased a good collection. The animals 
portrayed in this excellent fashion are 
typical forms from among the worms, 
mollusks, polyps, and medusae. Many 
are so small as to necessitate enlargement 
in the reproduction, so that we have the 
minute details brought out by an inerease 
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.of five to five hundred times the natural 
size. Many delicate structures are shown 
by the most clever spinning and shaping 
of the glass. The number of pieces of 
glass used in the composition of some of 
the models runs up into the hundreds. 
There are ninety-two of thesa Blaschka 
models in the museum, and a careful ex- 
amination of them will repay anyone who 
takes an interest in beautiful glass work- 
ing or in the wonderful forms of lowly 
animal life. 

Sponges.—Some of the deep-water 
sponges are experts in glass-working. A 
few examples of the siliceous or ‘‘glass’’ 
sponges are included in the Invertebrate 
Section of the museum. These are very 
different from the commercial sponges of 
the drug stores, although like them, the 
glass sponges are the skeletal remains of 
soft, almost undifferentiated animals. All 
parts of the world have contributed to 
our collection of sponges, but the finest 
Specimens came from Japan and the 
islands of the tropical Pacific, where they 
inhabit great depths of the ocean. The 
delicate lattice-work and plumes of some 
of these are almost too artificial in ap- 
pearance to be reconciled with the dark 
caverns of ocean abysses. 

Corals.—In the case of the corals, the 
bare skeletons are more. attractive, in 
form at least, than the living creatures. 
The rich colors are wanting, but the beau- 
tiful patterns of the thin plates and par- 
titions is often most exquisite. In our 
museum, the variety shown is a good ex- 
hibition of the typical sorts of corals from 
tropical waters. The familiar branching 
“stag-horns” and the brain corals are well 
represented. A large and unusually flaw- 
less example of the latter type is one which 
was secured in the Bahamas for this mu- 
seum. ‘This specimen weighs over a hun- 
dred pounds, and is 16 inches in diameter. 
In this same group comes the precious red 
coral of the Mediterranean Sea. A splen- 
did specimen has recently been added to the 
collection. 

Closely allied to the stony corals are the 
softer leathery sea-fans, sea-feathers, etc., 
several good specimens of which are on 
our shelves, where they lend much, with 
their lace-like patterns and delicate tints 
of pink, violet and yellow, to the beauty of 
such a collection as that we are describing. 


| Od a 


For the Young Ladies. 


[An answer to the article signed G. E. S. ’07, 
in. THE Cynic for October 8.] 


It is the opinion of another sophomore 
that the girls of the University contribute 
their share to THE Cynic, and that the 
proportion of girls who subscribe to THE 
Cynic shows their interest in the college 
paper. The doubt about THE Cynic’s hav- 
ing “a single contribution from the girls 
last year” may be laid aside. A well-written 
article on “Gymnasium Work for College 
Women” appeared in THE Cynic for Jan. 
16, 04. During the last year the girls have 
improved most of their opportunities. (It 
is impossible to improve every opportun- 
ity.) For instance, the tennis court at 
Grass Mount was in constant use. The lit- 
erary department of THe Cynic might 
have more contributions if the girls knew 
what kind of articles THe Cynic wants; 
and the athletic department--when the time 
comes that the girls of the University of 
Vermont can put in their basketball scores, 
the present Cynic box will be far too small. 


Se. Gy-Her 07, 


Ai Name Not in the General Cata- 
logue. 


Ex-1823. Samuel Phillips Crafts was 
the only son of Governor Samuel C. Crafts 
and Eunice Todd, his wife, of Hartford, 
Conn. His grandfather, Col. Ebenezer 
Crafts, was the founder of .Craftsbury in 
this State. His father was a graduate of 
Harvard in 1790, and successively town 
representative, clerk of the House, register 
and judge of probate, judge and chief 
judge of the County Court, representative 
and senator in Congress, and three times 
chosen governor of the State. The son 
was born 21 Jan. 1799, and left college 
in the course of his junior year on account 
of hip disease. He died 17 November, 
1824. and is said to have been “a young 
man of great promise, possessed of every 
quality of mind and heart that his friends 
could desire.” His only sister became the 
wife of Nathan Strong Hill, Esq., treasurer 
of the University from 1855 to 1881. The 
Mary Hill scholarship is a witness to her 
warm interest in the college in which her 
brother spent his best days. 
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List of Pledged Men. 


The fraternities seem for the most part 
to have completed, for this year, the work 
of choosing new members. Up to date the 
following men have been pledged or in1- 
tiated : 


LAMBDA IOTA. 


W. Henry Hoyt (Fordham.) 
Walter H. Shaw, ’07. 

John M. Layng, ’08. 

C. Henry Copeland. 

John F. Brasor. 

W. J. Barrows. 

Ormon E. Bassett. 


SIGMA PHI. 


Gerard Bradford. 
Lucius N. Butler. 
James §S. Bixby. 
Henry D. Hendee. 
Harold R. Ward. 


DELTA PSI. 


Dana H. Ferrin. 
Roland W. Crocker. 
Noel W. Smith. 
Levi P. Smith. 
Henry C. Brownell. 
Riford R. Tuttle. 


PHI DELTA THETA. 


Milton W. Pierce. 
W. Hollis Child. 
Harold Barton. 
Jesse H. Sinclair. 
Frederick W. Guild. 
William H. Wilson. 
Charles A. Smith. 

H. Floyd Miller. 
Winfred W. Houston. 


ALPHA TAU OMEGA. 


Roy L. Curtis. 
Thurman W. Dix. 
Raymond A. Spencer. 
Robert H. Kimball. 
Dt Hard: 


KAPPA SIGMA. 


H. V. Allen, ’05. 
Charles Garey, ’07. 
Earl Welch, ’08. 
N. D. Tillotson. 
Charles H. Burke. 
Harley R. Cowles. 
Ernest E. Smith. 


SIGMA NU. 


Henry G. Ingersoll. 
Edward L. Bartholomew. 
Edward Powers. 

Harold H. Rawson. 

Roy A. Huse. 

Harold F. French. 


DELTA SIGMA. 
Robert R. Adams. 
Melvin F. Master. 
L. Percival Hands. 


‘lanterns 


Hallowe’en Party. 


The gymnasium was ablaze with light 
Monday evening, October 31st, when the 
ladies of the faculty assisted by profes- 
sors and numerous committees of stu- 
dents, gave their annual Hallowe'en 
party to the students and friends of the 
university. The interior was prettily deco- 
rated with flags,jack o’ lanterns and draw- 
ings. Each department of the university 
had arranged a stunt representative of 
its own special sphere. Much competition 
and good-natured rivalry was thus called 
into play. At the right as one entered 
the hall was a stately temple bearing, in 
Greek, the inscription “T’o the God Apol- 
lo.” In the interior of this temple one 
could consult the oracle and learn the an- 
swer to even the most difficult question. 
Immediately above the fluted columns of 
this architectural triumph the hum of the 
stock ticker and the busy whirr of the tel- 
egraph instruments told where the “bears”’ 
and ‘“‘bulls’’ of the commerce and econo- 
mics department were busily engaged in 
selling large blocks of stock in the “Home 
for Destitute Professors’”” and “Absence 
Committee” to an easy and gullible public. 
Next came the booth of the civil engi- 
neers, labelled: “The (s) Lick observatory 
of the C department.” On the inside 
was a mammoth telescope where one 
could see the man in the moon and read 
a fortune in the stars. The ‘“‘thunder and 
lightning house’ was the name of the 
booth presided over by the electrical 
“wizards.” Ingenously arranged jack o’ 
were much in evidence here. 
The eyes in the jack oO) lanterns 
were made to wink alternately, while dif- 
ferent colored lights were also shown 
through the eyes. The mechanical engi- 
neers in their booth gave an exhibition of 
machinery which puzzled even the wisest — 
heads. It consisted of a contrivance of 
levers which raised a wooden head, ap- 
parently at the will of the attendant. No 
connection with the machine, electrical 
or otherwise, could be seen and the won- 
der was what made it go. The yell of 
the engineers was pictured out along the 
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front of the booth. The agricultural 
students furnished a very novel and popu- 
lar booth which was known as Morrill 
Hall. Inside the corn-stalk walls, on 
each corner of which grinned a huge jack 
o lantern, was a shooting gallery. A 
barrell of cider also held a place here and 
was presided over by a very busy attend- 
ant. The fortune teller at the east end 
of the hall told the fortunes of all the 
curious ones. On the north side of the 
hall the chemists’ booth, in charge of 
several senior chemists, displayed a num- 
ber of interesting experiments. The first 
part of the evening was spent socially. 
Some passed the time playing ping pong, 
others were either spectators or partici- 
pators in the witches’ races. These races 
consisted of a peanut race, thread and 
needle race, ladies’ drive, jack o’ lantern 
and cat finals. Behind the large Ameri- 
can flag which adorned the northeast 
corner of the hall the ladies of the fac- 
ulty dispensed refreshments from a table 
prettily decorated with mosses and carna- 
tions. Dancing concluded what proved 
to be, as in the past, one of the most 
thoroughly enjoyable events of the col- 
lege year. 


College Meetings. 


A college meeting was held October 
22d, at which a tax of three dollars was 
levied on all male students for the sup- 
port of the football team. This three 
dollar tax will be considered as a part 
payment of the athletic tax. 

Another meeting was held October 26. 
The question of resumption of athletic 
relations with Middlebury was brought 
up and a vote taken in favor of such ac- 
tion. It has been three years since Ver- 
-mont and Middlebury have met in ath- 
letics. Manager Allen expects to arrange 
for a game of football or possibly two— 
this fall, 


Locals, 


L. H. Newton ‘05, varsity football 
captain, will coach the freshmen team. 


The freshmen had gallery practice Oct. 
29th, instead of the regular drill. The 
drills will be in the gymnasium hereafter, 


J. H. Woodruff, ex-’05, has entered 
the senior class of Bowdoin College, and 
is also taking first year work in the Med- 
ical Department. He has been initiated 
into the Theta Delta Chi fraternity. 


The freshmen prize entrance examina- 
tions are given this year as _ follows: 
Meee Octy. 22nd. lnatitt a4 Oct. .20th: 
Mathematics, Nov. 5th. The winners 
will receive prizes of $25.00. 


The vacancy caused by the resignation 
of FE. S. Towne ’os5, as Varsity football 
manager, has been filled by the election 
of H. V. Allen ’o5, to that position. H, 
G. Fuller ’06, assistant manager, has re- 
signed on account of ill health and the 
vacancy will be filled at the close of the 
season. 


Lieut.-Col. H. S. Foster, of the 12th 
U. S. Infantry, who was Professor of 
Military Science in the University from 
1890 till 1893, was stationed at Camp 
Jossman, Guimaras, P. I., in September 
last. He had just received full accounts 
of the Centennial. His proper address 
is Manila. 


The members of last years’ freshmen 
team met and elected John A. Owens 
captain of the team for this year. Owens 
plavs half back and is a strong, aggres- 
sive player in all departments of the 
game. He has called out the men who 
wish to try for the team and will work 
hard to round his team into condition to 
defeat the freshmen, November 21. 
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Protesson je. Wctiilise has: been ‘at 
Montpelier much of the time during the 
last two weeks on business connected 
with the Morrill Hall bill, which passed 
the House Thursday, Oct. 27th, by a 
vote of 170 to 54. Representative Bul- 
lard of this city, who introduced the bill; 
made a masterly speech in its favor, 
turning the votes of many members who 
were undecided as to which way to vote. 
In appreciation of his services about 
150 students marched to his resi- 
dence on South Union street, Friday 
evening, and gave him a rousing seren- 
ade. Mr. Bullard appeared and assured 
the boys of his interest in the University 
and thanked them for their recognition 
of his work for the bill. 


At a meeting of the junior class held 
Oct. 24th, G. W. Gast was elected to suc- 
ceed J. H. Jubb as associate editor and 
L. W. Thomas to succeed H. E. Putnam 
as assistant business manager of the 1906 
Anel. E. N. Gerrish was elected to rep- 


resent the class upon the College Advisory 


Board. 


At a meeting of the junior class held 
Oct. 26th, the regular class officers for the 
ensuing year were elected as follows: 

President—R. L. Whipple. 

Vice-President—Miss Whittemore. 

Secretary—Miss Enright. 

Treasurer—R. E. Noyes. 

Executive Committee—A. C. Woodward, 
Kibby, Hickey, Black and Miss Mulqueen. 

A committee was also appointed to draw 
up resolutions of sympathy concerning the 
death of their classmate, R. R. Warren. 


Wilson, ’o8, of the ’Varsity has been 
elected captain, and Dustin manager, of 
the freshman football team. A large num- 
ber of freshmen are out for practice and a 
close game is anticipated. 


A meeting of the Justin S. Morrill Re- 
publican Club was held* Oct. 24th to cay- 
sider plans for the year. .The club is in 
its usual flourishing condition. 


R. W. Marshall, ’04, has resigned his 
position in the Chemistry Department and 
will leave soon for Lindsay, California, 
where he will engage with his father in 
the orange-growing industry. 


F. M. Hollister has just returned from 
a week’s trip through the Islands, where 
he has been collecting data for use in-a 
thesis upon certain phases of horticulture. 


H. Barker, instructor in electrical engi- 
neering, spent Oct. 21st and 22d in Enos- 
burgh Falls, testing machinery. 


The fall tennis tournament is now in 
progress. About the usual number of con- 
testants are entered. In the first rounds 
Hill beat Ordway 6—3, 6—8, 6—1; Shaw 
beat Rustedt 3—6, 6—1, 6—2; Sault beat 
Gast 6—1I, 6—3; Grow, Brownell 6—2, 
6—1; Chase, Waterman 6—0o, 6—3; 
Thomas, Bickford 6—1, 6—3; Burrows, 
Helyar 3—6, 7—5, 6—2. 


Athletics. 
TUFTS 6. - VERMONT 6. 


Saturday, October 22, Vermont play- 
ed Tufts to a tie at Athletic Park. In 
the first half Tufts had the best of the 
battle. After the first half, Tufts car- 
ried the ball down the field steadily for 
a touchdown. In the second half, Ver- 
mont took a brace and outplayed Tufts 
at every point. Newton, Miner and Ger- 
rish showed up fineely in the back field. 
Wilson hit the line frequently for good 
gains. O’Neil and Ferrin played strong- 
ly at ends and Ward, in spite of his ten- 
dency toward playing high, held his 
own. 

For Tufts, Viles at right half played a 
star game; Jones at left half worked hard 
as did Peterson and Sullivan. Several 
of the Tufts men were layed out during 
the game, and all were well used up. 

Prince of Tufts kicked off to Bates 
who advanced 5 yards before being down- 
ed. Newton skinned tackle for a yard 
and then Vermont fumbled, but recovered 
the ball. Miner punted to the middle of 
the field. Viles made two yards through 
the line, and Peterson five at tackle. Viles 
hit the line for five yards and Peterson 
got eight more through the same place. 
Tufts fumbled, Wilson falling on the 
ball. Varmont fumbled on the second 
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play, however, and Tufts again had the 
ball. Peterson went through the line for 
three yards, Viles got five by tackle and 
Buchanan followed with eight yards 
around right end. Tufts failed to gain 
and it was Vermont's ball. 

At this point it looked as if Vermont 
would soon score. Miner made fifty 
yards on two trick plays and_ eight 
around left end. But another fumble 
gave Tufts the ball. Here Tufts start- 
ed in to score. Jones and Peterson buck- 
ed the line for five yards, and Viles skin- 
ned tackle for four. Jones made two 
yards through right tackle and Peterson 
five at the same place. The ball was now 
close to Vermont’s goal. Viles struck 
the line for four yards and Jones got 
four through left tackle. Peterson car- 
_ried the ball over for the first touchdown, 
and Sullivan kicked the goal. 

Tufts kicked off to Vermont. The 
Varsity could. not. gain and punted. 
Again the Tufts procession began. Her 
backs in turn hit the line for short gains. 
As the whistle blew, Tufts carried the 
ball over the line, but fumbled and Ver- 
mont gathered it in for a touchback. 

In the second half, Vermont played 
better. Miner kicked off to Green who 
brought the ball back twenty yards. 
Tufts failed to gain. Wilson made two 
yards but Vermont was offside and were 
penalized five yards. Miner punted. The 
ball changed hands several times in the 
middle of the field until a fumble gave it 
to Vermont on her own 35 yard line. 
Newton- made three yards and Gerrish 
five. Miner and Wilson made _ twenty 
yards on line plays and Newton got ten 
around right end. Gerrish made twenty- 
five on a quarter back run and on the 


next play scored a touchdown. Miner 
kicked the goal. 
But two minutes remained to play. 


Vermont kicked off and time was called 
with the ball in Tufts possession at the 
middle of the field. 

The line-up of the teams was as fol- 
lows: 


Tufts. Vermont. 
Pool aa a bese Retail) spate i ae ea r. e. Ferrin 
EMILE RESP Ue Crile Ges dees ddwas r. t. Ward 
PURMTP = WES Bales whee Bald oc we owe r. g. Reade 
PARTIR actly. 5s ee» 5 aw x 0s ce. Cassidy, White 
MME OR ete es pas oid wc sok 2G l. g. Skinner 
Pane SCTE Lath i. dae tiee cu cle dad et. l. t. Bates 
ROAR R RA Bee AE Sion rao lege coo eck l. e. O'Neil, Hanna 
Me IRURPRL AOR PEAY US cio en ls tu piss Hin abs ut we q. b. Gerrish 
AMS eat egg 0 ee l. h. Newton 
eee Pag, WL Le IDS ae es nc Poe ations « r. h. Miner 
RE OU tee + vee FE ath ek he Ck f. b. Wilson 


Time of halves, 25 minutes and 20 min- 
utes; umpire, W. S. Cannell, Tufts, ’03; ref- 
eree, G. L. Orton, Vermont; timekeeper, Pat- 
terson, Vermont ’04; linesmen, Smith of Tufts 
and Edwards of Vermont. 


NORWICH ts. VERMONT o. 


Not for years has Vermont suffered 
such a disgraceful defeat as they met 
Wed., Oct. 26, at the hands of Norwich. 
And not only defeated but disgraced, 
disgraced not because Vermont lost but 
because of the exhibition of football put 
up by two or three of the players. No 
man can occupy the prize ring and the 
gridiron at the same time. This is a 
fundamental principle and one which 
should be instilled into the minds of the 
freshmen on the Varsity. Most of the 
team, however, worked hard _ for the 
game. It is not due to them that Ver- 
mont was defeated. 

Norwich kicked off and Vermont 
promptly fumbled, giving the ball to 
Norwich on Vermont's 20 yard line. 
Potter made eight yards on a quarterback 
run, Barney hit the line for eight more 
and Potter carried the ball over for a 
touchdown after three minutes of play. 

Norwich again kicked off. Long runs 
by Gerrish and Newton brought the ball 
to the 10 yard line. Wilson was pushed 
over the line but he dropped the ball and 
Norwich secured it for a touchback. 

Norwich punted out from her 20 yard 
line. Vermont, using her backs in turn, 
got within three yards of the goal but 
here Norwich held for downs. Norwich 
punted and time was called for the first 
half. 

When the second half began, it was 
evident Vermont could not win. Nor- 
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wich backs tore big holes in the Varsity 
line and soon Barney was sent over for 
a touchdown, 

It was growing dark but Norwich 
could see well enough to find the goal a 
third time, Coulombe making the touch- 
down. 

The line-up: 


Norwich. Vermont. 
RUB TAT Fr ee. e seretire r. e., Edwards, Ferrin 
Bamptoral eve: fc hea. ee “ets Cee es r. t., Ward 
Punt ey are. cence a Se la r. g., Reade 
Tinker Cerra. a hicleaienirm tas sees c., White 
WW OOUSieal so eee cies sues phen sa l. g., Skinner 
SINC Des ates so epee er isriees cs 1. t., Bates 
ANdYEWS Tete eh. . ite ieitreare od l. e., Hanna 
P-OCCCR Eh pietcetoutet: s astetrs she etaels q. b., Gerrish 
BAarMey Pir acs hs % sm tiets cee t Wott l. h., Newton 
Blanchard’ a 2h. oi esegus Faetalets a ei Ir. h., Miner 
CoMITOIMDG a) Ls (Ds cen wena de oceans f. b., Wilson 


Time of halves, 20 minutes and 15 minutes; 
umpire, Moore of Norwich; referee, Orton; 
timekeeper, Patterson; linesmen, Hutchins of 
Norwich and Chapman of Vermont. 


BROWN 33. VERMONT o. 

Vermont was defeated by Brown at 
Providence, Saturday, by a score of 33- 
o. The Varsity played hard and fast but 
was greatly outweighed. At times, the 
Varsity gained freely but could not score. 
Brown made three touchdowns in each 
half. Vermont tried a new center com- 
bination with good _ results. Newton 
and Ferrin played a fast game for the 
Varsity. 


The line-up: 


Brown. Vermont. 
Lee) We Gr an weer. sete ee oe r. e., Ferrin 
Pry oe tals FOsho Hei eee eas oe r. e., Wilson 
Higeing Lets cee: ee eine ee ok Sel as yvard 
Hazard geet cco... arene ae Lou, it. okinner 
Conklin Seo Sie... ii eee ee r. g., Reed 
Fletcher, l. g. 

(CCOUNNLET ALC meen! st,» Sate Pee ee c., Skinner 
THOMAG eT re es o,%. er eee by 2. Cassidy 
Winslow, r. g. 

MacGrecoriists piseets dau bateaess l. t.,. Bates 
Ruse; Tie Oa eee fa ees l. e., O'Neil 
Inealsl eT: Sentero sas fae Oe eee l. e., Hanna 
Schwartz Gar 45 hee aoa 8 le q. b., Mott 
Rackle, q. b. 

Pearsall “loonie se carpe ae pies Tr nb. Gerrish 
Welkert, 1. h. b. 

CUPtls, :f. ni the ee eee ee l. h. b., Newton 
Walsh, r. h. b. 

COrD, TD: 

Whalen, £25)... .J5 Vi ae eee eek f. b., Miner 
Savage, f. b. 

Ehmke, f. b. 


Score, Brown 33, Vermont 0; touchdowns, 
Ehmke 38, Walsh, Hazard, Corp; goals from 
touchdowns, Russ 3; umpire, Wolfe of Prince- 
ton; referee, Cross of Springfield; linemen, 
Metcalf, Brown. 


Cynic Verse. 


THAT SOPHOMORE. 


There’s a strut in his gait, and a confident air, 
What he lacks in his head he makes up in his 
hair. 
His doctrine of life’s an eternal don’t care. 
That sophomore. 


On the street he walks by with an impudent 
stare, 
Or looks over your shoulder as if you weren’t 
there. 
You would cut him, you think. What’s the 
use? He don’t care. 
That sophomore. 


Of all the afflictions we mortals must bear, 
Privations, and torments, and maladies rare, 
There’s nothing on earth that can even com- 
pare, 
With that sophomore. 
s, ’08. 


LIMERICKS. 
Ye Freshmen who visit Grass Mount, 
And think that the class rules don’t count, 
You had better beware, 
How they catch you down there, 
For there’s some water still in the fount. 


A young man who lived in Cologne 
Was hit in the head with a stogne. 
When he felt for the bump 
And found quite a lump, 
He said:—“How my intellect’s grogne.” 


There was a young man wise and subtle, 
Who went by the surname of Tubtle; 

He was hazed one dark night, 

As was fitting and right, 
Then homeward he straightway did scubtle. 


A young Freshman gave a bouquet 
To a damsel quite giddy and guet. 
Said he, with a sigh, 
“Alas now but Igh 
Can’t think of the right thing to suet.” Aes 
Ss. 708. 


Y. mM. @. H. Notes. 


At the Monday evening meeting of Oct. 
25th, Dr. Harry Perkins gave a helpful 
address on Bible study. He spoke of the 
need of an acquaintance with the Bible, 
told of the condition of Bible study in 
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other colleges and of the condition in our 
own college, deploring the fact that stu- 
dents here manifest an indifference for this 
particular kind of association work. ‘There 
are now three large and thrifty classes, the 
College Street, Baptist and Methodist 
churches having one each in connection 
with their Sunday schools. The total en- 
rollment is about 40, with the prospect of 
some increase. 

On the evening of Nov. ist Prof. Emer- 
son gave an address before the Association 
on “The Opportunities of the Teacher.” 
He said that activity may be divided into 
two kinds: first, that kind which pertains 
to getting a living and secondly, provision 
for life in the broadest sense. There is a 
great reservoir filled with all that has gone 
before. The function of the living teachers 
is to vitalize this, and to hand it on to the 
rising generation. The duty of the teacher, 
in short, he said, is the communication of 
life. 

The students have charge of the meeting 
at the Adams Mission for the month of 
November. 


Debating Ziub. 


As most of the members of the club 
know, we debated wih Bates College last 
year with the intention of giving her team 
a return debate here in Burlington this year. 
To carry out this intention means some lit- 
tle effort, and effort on the part of more 
than one man. ‘There is certainly good 
material here in college out of which to 
make a team. The difficulty is to get this 
material out where it can be sifted and pre- 
pared to represent: one side of a question 
in an honorable way in the Vermont-Bates 
debate. Now, next week Wednesday even- 
ign, Nov. 9, at 7 o'clock, we have our 
first debate of the year, discussing the fol- 
lowing question: “Resolved, That the three 
colleges in the State of Vermont should 
be united into one institution, located at 
Burlington. The debaters are affirma- 
_tive, Colodney and Wheatley; negative, 
Chaffee and Hickey. Let us start off our 
debates in an enthusiastic way. 


Siqma hu Initiation and Banquet. 


The Sigma Nu fraternity held its an- 
nual initiation of freshmen on Wednesday 
night, Nov. 2, at the fraternity rooms on 
Church street. Following the initiation 


there was a banquet at Hotel Burlington. 
The initiates were as follows: H. F. 
French, Edward Powers, H. G. Ingersoll, 
fei Kawson, RK. A. Huse, E. L. Bar- 
tholomew, all of the class of ’o8. 


Hiumni Notes. 


‘76. The Buffalo Express of Oct. 26, 
says editorially : 

The popularity of Senator Henry W. 
Hill was never better shown than at the 
20th ward meeting of republicans when 
L. L. Lewis, Jr., Colonel Alexander and 
others spoke of the service which Senator 
Hill has rendered during his legislative 
career at Albany. Buffalonians will not 
soon forget his efforts in and out of the 
Senate to secure the passage and adop- 
tion by the people of the referendum ca- 
nal bill last year. He has demonstrated 
his perfect familiarity with all phases of 
the subject and is to-day one of the ab- 
lest canal advocates in the state. Buffa- 
lo needs more than ever, while the canal 
project 1s in progress, a man of Senator 
Elill’s experience to head off any adverse 
action in the Senate. He is one of the 
best Constitutional lawyers and most in- 
fluential members of the Senate. 

Not in recent years has Buffalo been 
given more faithful services than those 
rendered by Henry W. Hill. The people 
of the 47th district, irrespective of party, 
should show their appreciation of his ef- 
forts for ‘this cymmercial city. 


‘81. E. N. Foss has been again nomin- 
ated for Congress by the republicans of his 
district in Massachusetts. His platform, 
that of Canadian reciprocity, is said to be 
endorsed by the business interests of Bos- 
ton. Mr, Foss, who is the chief exponent 
of reciprocity in Massachusetts, was de- 
feated two years ago while running for the 
same office, but this was believed to be due 
to the opposition of the republican machine. 
The last republican State convention, how- 
ever, in its platform made material conces- 
sions in favor of reciprocity, so that the 
friends of Mr. Foss are confident of his 
election, 
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Med. 784. Dr. Walter S. Carr, a success- 
ful physician of North Adams, Mass., died 
there Oct. 20, of tuberculosis, at the age 
of 42. Dr. Carr was born in Hillsboro, 
Neo SOc ai a eG1. ) He was; educated 
at Francistown Academy in New Hamp- 
shire, from which he was graduated in 
1880. He afterwards studied pharmacy 
and was awarded a diploma at Concord, 
Wide 


93. Ralph A. Stewart has resigned his 
office of assistant attorney general for the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and join- 
ed the firm of Choate & Hall of Boston. 
The firm name will henceforth be Choate, 
Hall & Stewart. 


98. The American Historical Re- 
view for October contains the first in- 
BtAliicnt wot tuemetresident. Pierce 
Papers—1852-1862,” edited and contrib- 
uted to the Review by Prof. P. O. Ray 
of the Pennsylvania State College. 


Obs a Diseideaeource ast, Lieutenant, 
U.S. A., who spent a portion of the sum- 
mer in Burlington, 1s now stationed at 
Fort De Soto, Tampa Bay, Florida. W. 
C. Johnson ’99, is now stationed at Fort 
Brown, Brownsville, Texas. 

Three of Vermont’s younger alumni 
were chosen State’s Attorneys for their 
respective counties at the September elec- 
tion: R. A. Lawrence ’99, Rutland Coun- 
tv; Warren R. Austin ’99, Franklin 
County; Frank D. Thompson ex-’98, 
Caledonia County. 


Charles I. Button ‘99, Warren R. Aus- 
tin ‘99, Robert A. Lawrence ‘99, and J. 
Arthur Tellier 02, were on the stump 
for the Republican party during the sum- 
mer. 


‘99. Capt. George J. Holden, who has 
been on a four months’ furlough with his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. G. H. Holden, left 
Oct, 22, for *StisLoumuis, “where-he.spent .a 
week. He then went to Fort Snelling at 
St. Paul, to join his regiment, the 28th in- 
fantry. 


"oo. Med. ’04. Dr. Dell B. Allen has 
left his home in Burlington for Oklaho- 
ma, where he intends to practice his pro- 
fession. 


‘oo. Orville Wheeler spent Sunday, Oct. 
23rd, in town with his parents. 


‘oo. Guy W. Bailey represents the 
Town of Essex in the Legislature this 
fall. 


‘or. Samuel S. ‘Dennis, Jr., who was 
graduated from the Harvard Law School 
last June, was admitted to the Massa- 
chusetts Bar in July, and has commenced 
the practice of law in the office of Kit- 
tredge & Jordon. 


‘or. E. H. Buttles, who has _ been 
teaching in the Philippines since gradua- 
tion, was in town recently. 


‘or. Edwin W. Lawrence and Miss 
Florence Roby of this city, who were 
married in this city on October 10, have 
gone to Washington, D. C., to reside. 
Mr. Lawrence has the position of First 
Assistant Atttorney in the office of the 
Assistant Attorney General for the Post- 
al Department. 


‘or. George S. Lee is teaching Math- 
ematics and Science at Burlington 
High School. He is also coaching the 
High School eleven and turning out a 
winning team. 


‘o2. Passed Assistant Paymaster George 
P. Auld, U. S. N., who is on sick leave, is 
underging treatment at the naval hospital 
at Newport, R. I. 


Med. ’o3. Dr. J. W. Richardson and 


_Miss Bertha Isham were married in Bur- 


lington, Vt., Oct. 25th. Dr. Richardson 
has had eighteen months’ experience in the 
Boston Insane Hospital. Dr. and Mrs. 
Richardson will reside in Everett, Wash. 


03. Le Roy H. Shipman is studying 
at the Massachusetts Institute of ‘Tech- 
nology. 
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‘03. Clarence F. Worthen who since 
his graduation has been engaged in the 
granite business in Barre, has entered the 
Harvard Medical School in Boston. He 
lives with Dr. C. P. Holt, Med. ’o1, at 
462 Cambridge St., East Cambridge, 
Mass. 


E.x-'03. Charles R. Wilder and Miss 
Bessie Hawley of Burlington, were mar- 
ried in this city on the 27th of October, 
at St. Paul’s Church. (Mr and Mrs. 
Wilder have gone to Boston to reside. 


04. Frank W. Chamberlain is pursuing 
a post-graduate course in veterinary sci- 
ence at Cornell University. We all know 
that Mr. Chamberlain will make a success 
of whatever he undertakes and we all ex- 
tend him our best wishes. 


Med. ’o04. S. F. Dunn lost his life in a 
fire in the car barns of the Boston Elevated 
Railway Company, Oct. 24th. Mr. Dunn 
has a wide circle of friends in Burlington, 
who are deeply grieved to learn of his 
death. 


‘04. John C. Sherburne, who received 
the Rhodes scholarship alloted to the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, has entered upon his 
studies at Wadham College, Oxford. 


’o4. R. D. H. Emerson has entered 
the Harvard Law School. 


Nd 


College World. 


Ground has been broken for the new 
$150,000 physics and biological building 
at Rochester University. 

Amherst College has this year 420 
students, the entering class numbering 
125. The requirements in scholarship 
have been raised for the present year. 

Dickinson College has succeeded in 
raising the $50,000 necessary for rebuild- 
ing Denny Hall, burnt last spring. In 
addition to this Andrew Carnegie has 
presented the college with $50,000 to be 
used for the erection of the new collegiate 
preparatory building and its equipment. 

Williams and Wesleyan will debate the 


latter part of next-month on the ques- 
tion: Resolved, That the government of 
territories and alien peoples by the Pres- 
ident and Congress of the United States, 
unrestricted and unqualified by Federal 
Constitutions, necessarily will be injuri- 
ous to our republican institutions and to 
our form of government. Williams will 
have the affirmative. 


Last week Columbia celebrated _ its 
150th anniversary, and Monday the cor- 
ner-stones of four buildings were laid, 
whose aggregate cost will considerably 
exceed $1,000,000. ‘They are University 
Chapel, the School of Mines, each cost- 
ing $250,000, and Hartley Hall and 
another dormitory each of which — will 
cost $350,000. The new buildings will 
increase the wealth of the university to 
nearly $30,000,000. In the 150 years of 
its existence Columbia has outgrown all 
the other older colleges, Harvard, Penn- 
sylvania, William and Mary, Yale, 
Princeton, and Washington and Lee, ex- 
cept Harvard, founded 118 years before 
the university. Columbia’s instructors 
number now 455 and her students nearly 
5,000. 

Kenyon College received $50,000 from 
Andrew Carnegie to establish a chair in 
economics, 


‘(Ohio State University has received an 
appropriation from the State of $750,- 
000. The university is now building a 
new physical laboratory of pathology 
and hygiene. 

M. I. T. has obtained a new athletic 
field. It is situated at Brookline, and is 
said to be one of the best in the country. 

The report of the business manager of 
the University of Chicago, shows that 
that institution has accumulated, in ten 
years, $15,128,375, just about the 
amount that Harvard has been 268 years 
in acquiring, 

The installation of Dr. William E. 
Huntington as president of Boston Uni- 
versity, took place October 26. It was 
the first time that a president of this uni- 
versity had ever been formally inducted 
into office. 
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Editorials. 


“Tf we only knew what you want we 
would write something for THE Cynic.” 
“This is the statement which Cynic edi- 
tors are forced to listen to over and over 
again. Such a statement from a would- 
be contributor seems to us to indicate 
thoughtlessness and a not very strong de- 


sire to contribute. The best and indeed 
the only way to ascertain whether we 
wish a certain kind of article is to write 
it out and put it in the editor’s box. ‘Then 
it would not take more than average in- 
telligence on the part of the author to 
find out whether we wanted the article or 
not. 

It might be well, however, for the edi- 
tors to state as carefully as possible just 
what articles will and will not be given 
space in THE Cynic. Yet before we do 
so it must be clearly understood that the 
only sure test is that of handing in the 
manuscript and waiting for its publica- 
tion or return. Now let us endeavor to 
make clear just what sort of copy we 
want, 

First, THe Cynic is the only record of 
always except- 


college life that is kept 
ing that kept by the Committee on Stud- 
ies. Consequently all happenings and 
events should be faithfully recorded, all 
items of common interest, locals, alumni 
notes, etc., must be printed. Therefore 
whatever material of this sort 1s contrib- 
uted will be given a place in our columns. 
Secondly, Tue Cynic, since the Univer- 
sity has no literary monthly, should be 
It should 
encourage and promote the literary abil- 
ity of the members of the University as 


more than a mere news sheet. 


well as being a record of college life. Of 
course we desire good stories, but alas! 
story-writing is a gift very few of us pos- 
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sess and it is not often that a story really 
worthy of publication is given us. The 
trouble with the stories we receive is that 
every one of them, with just enough ex- 
ceptions to prove the rule, might have 
been copied from some prep. school paper. 
They are just stich stories as one would 
expect to see in school publications. They 
show neither the maturity of thought nor 
the skill of portrayal which one has a 
right to expect from the average college 
man or woman, and they are really not 
what THE Cynic cares for or needs. 

Now we do not mean to discourage 
story-writing among the students of the 
University, but we do mean to discourage 
the writing of stories which we feel sure 
would never haye reached the editor’s 
box if their authors had read them over 
carefully and thoughtfully two days after 
they were written. 

We want good stories and we want 
good essays. A good essay may be writ- 
ten by one who has no ability whatever 
as a story-writer, and essays on any sub- 
jects which will prove of interest to our 
readers, especially essays written on ques- 
tions of vital interest to college men and 
women, are earnestly requested by the 
editors, 

Good verse is also desired. Several 
years ago many good things appeared 
under the head of “Cynic Verse,” and it 
seems a pity that more students do not 
use their ability in this direction. 

We have been wondering lately why 
some student who has ability in the story- 
writing line does not write for publica- 
tion in THE Cynic a series of ““Vermont 
Stories,” the scenes of which are laid here 
round the campus and town. 


Remember that we are only too glad to 
publish anything which we consider 
worth while to our readers. 


Everyone who was at the last meeting 
of the Debating Club could but feel that 
the interest taken in the debates here was 
not what it should be. With scarcely 


enough men present to fill all the neces- - 


sary offices, the club was forced to con- 
duct a debate on a one-horse plan. Prac- 
tically a new team will have to be chosen 
this year, since two of our last year’s de- 
baters have left us. Their places must 
be filled, and ought to be filled by men 
as competent as they were. To accom- 
plish this, however, it will be necessary 
to have triple the number of men who 
were present at the last debate, present at 
all the consecutive ones, and take part in 
the discussions. 

There must be good material for de- 
baters in the freshman class. Very few, 
if any, 1908 men have joined the club. 
If a man intends to study law, nothing 
gives him a better training than practice 
here. In fact, no matter what he intends 
to do, nothing will help him to do it 
quicker and better than knowing how to 
speak in public. 

Those who 
cannot, can try to be debaters. The De- 
bating Club is for us all. If any of us 
have ability in this line, let us show it at 
these meetings. If we are not sure that 
we have, let us find out for a certainty 
there. At the next meeting let us all be 
present so that the attendance will be in- 
creased several times what it was at the 
last. In this way can we help the college 
as well as ourselves. 


We cannot all be athletes. 


ST" WR len 
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The question which has been upper- 
most in our minds during this last disas- 
trous football season is who is to blame 
for it all. We all have our separate ideas 
and each of us is confident that his is the 
real one. But it is doubtful if very many 
of us have grasped the right one. The 
coach has certainly worked hard, much 
harder than his salary demands. The 
captain and men on the team have all 
done their best. It is not their fault that 
they are not heavier; they certainly would 
like to be. 


been debarred from the team on account 


Only one or two men have 


of conditions, so the fault can not be laid 
to the faculty. The truth of the whole 
matter is that we are really the ones to 
We should have seen to it a year 
ago that heavy men—for it is iri the line 
that we are chiefly deficient—should have 


blame. 


come here to college last fall. 

That it is our duty to do this there can 
That we can do it, if we 
But if this 
should fail, as it might, we should have 


be no doubt. 
only try is very probable. 


recourse to another plan which has been 
adopted by all the larger and by nearly 
all the smaller colleges. ‘These colleges 
all send representatives around to the 
various preparatory schools of the neigh- 
boring territory, at the expense of the 
college itself, to drum up men for the par- 
ticular college each represents. In this 
way the men in the schools are influenced 
to go to these colleges and the colleges 
represented reap the reward of their la- 
bors. 
with the other colleges, in any way what- 
soever, she must have men to conduct the 


If Vermont intends to compete 


competition with, and the best way to 
accomplish that is to use the most per- 


suasive means possible to get them here. 
And it has been shown by experiment that 
that best way is the method spoken of 
above. It is a matter of only a slight 
expense, which is more than overbalanced 
by the number and quality of men ob- 


tained thereby. 


By the time this issue of Tur Cynic 
is in the hands of its readers the President 
will have issued his Thanksgiving ptoc- 
lamation and the good old festival will 
be hard upon us once more. It seems a 
trifle strange that this day of joy and 
feasting should be the one holiday wi:ich 
we owe to the grim Puritan of another 
time. But perhaps he, with his granite 
creed and strenuous morality, was better 
able to appreciate what sunshine and good 
fortune fell to his lot than are we, who 
Would it have 
occurred to the men of this generation, 


take life less seriously, 


so eagerly engaged in harvesting the ma- 
terial wealth of a continent, to set apart 
one whole day for praise and thanksgiv- 
ing to the Almighty? At any rate, the 
day has come down to us as an heritage 
from the past, and it is ours once more to 
spend in a fitting manner. 

THE Cynic wishes for its readers, and 
especially for those who will be return- 
ing to homes on the New England hill- 
sides, a plenty of good things to eat and 
the best of holidays, 


De Hintiquis LKegibus. 


We wonder whether some of the oid 
laws of the University were ever formal- 
ly repealed or whether they merely go 
unheeded because of lapse of time, ‘The 
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Laws of the University,” printed at Pur- 
lington in 1810 by Samuel Mills, were 
evidently made at a time when students 
were fewer than at present and when 
other ideas of college government pre- 
vailed. “If any person shall be guilty of 
lying, prevarication or falsifying, ns shall 
be punished.” “If any scholar shall pro- 
fanely curse, or swear, or take God's 
name in vain’ * * “he shall be pun- 
ished.” “Playing at cards, dice, billiards, 
or any game of hazard (or at any game 
for money, or any valuable thing) is very 
strictly forbidden.” “No student shall 
go into any tavern or victualling-house in 
Burlington, to eat or drink there, tnless 
in the presence of his parent or guardian, 
without leave from the President or one 
of the Tutors.” “No undergraduate 
shall * * go a gunning, fishing or skating 
over deep waters without leave of the 
President.”’ 
ronage given the new “Strong,” it is in- 
teresting to note the rule that “no scholar 
shall be an actor or spectator of any stage 
plays, interludes or theatrical entertain- 
ments in the town of Burlington.” ‘This 
law, however, was not to “extend to any 
exhibition under the authority of the im- 
mediate (college) government.” 

In view of our liberal interpretation oi 
the fourth commandment the following 
rule would doubtless be considered a 
great hardship. “The evening preceding 
and succeeding the Lord’s-day shail be 
regarded with religious respect. All di- 
versions are to cease. On the Loril’s-day 
each student shall diligently apply hi:::selt 
to the duties of religion. Unnecessary 
business, visiting, walking in the streets, 
being in the fields, any diversion or dis- 
orderly conduct are considered as profan- 
ations of this holy day.” On those days 
“Every member of the institution’ was 
to “‘seasonably and constantly aitend 
morning and evening prayers in the chap- 
el.” “Every evening, Sundays and Sat- 
urdays excepted, one or more (students) 
in rotation, shall declaim in the chapel 
before the Governors, and all the stu- 
dents, immediately after prayers. Lec- 


Considering the liberal pat- 


tures on subjects of Mathematicks, Natu- 
ral Philosophy and Astronomy shall he 
given as often as may be consistent with 
the other duties of the professor.” Ver- 
mont was evidently a college in 1810. 
[.xaminations were to be held each term 
‘to animate the students in literary fame, 
to discountenance idleness, to prevent ig- 
norance and to give to all the means of 
knowing the exact proficiency of the 
scholars.” 

The following paragraph might have 
been written yesterday instead of almost 
a century ago. ‘Early to render students 
peaceable and honorable citizens, it is 
enjoined that the members of an inferior 
class pay a proper deference and respect 
to the members of a class or classes above 
them; that they give them the precedence 
in passing through any door, gate or 
narrow passage; that they never enter 
their chambers without knocking; uor sit 
until desired; that on all proper “occasions 
they acknowledge both in language and 
behaviour their superior rank and claim 
to politeness and respect. It is also ex- 
pected that the members of the superior 
classes by a propriety and dignity of con- 
duct and politeness of behaviour secure 
that deference and respect, which are the 
objects of the foregoing requisitions.” 

The laws are printed in the shape of 
an uncovered pamphlet containing twen- 
ty-eight pages. 


Che Study of Greek and Latin. ; 


In the daily papers, in magazine arti- 
cles, and in current conversation we read 
and hear that Greek and Latin are being 
gradually less required in college curricu- 
lums. It may seem strange that the num- 
ber of students who enter the classical 
course in our colleges and universities is 
constantly on the decrease, yet the fact 
remains. And further than that, we find 
that one year of Greek, the bare require- 
ment for an A. B. degree, is in most cases 
the extent of a classical student’s Greek 
study. The number of students who con- 
tinue with advanced Greek courses con- 
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stitutes the minimum division in all de- 
partments. It is not unusual, indeed, to 
find a classical student pursuing scientific 
courses entirely, by his junior year. 

This shows that the object in taking a 
classical course is in most cases simply 
to secure the privilege of writing A. B. 
after one’s name. The study of Greek 
and Latin for their own value is rare in- 
deed. One asks, “What good will it ever 
do me?” and so justifies himsels, while 
he consciously neglects this most precious 
heritage of the past. 

Why is this the condition? The an- 
swer is simple. We are living in an age 
of scientific advancement. Almost super- 
human strides have been made along the 
line of all sciences. Thus we find the col- 
lege man preparing himself to advance 
this still farther. But there must be some 
limit, at least for the present age. When 
this is reached the reaction will set in. 


Great scientists will sit down quietly and ° 


say, ““What does all this amount to? We 
have been only wasting our strength and 


energy in trying to force Nature out of . 


her ordained channel. Give me my Ho- 
mer and let me rest, while I study and 
learn from the ancients the real apprecia- 
tion of the divine powers of Nature.” 

Thus we predict that after the hustle 
and bustle of this, our age of science, 
there will come a peaceful reaction and 
the ancient classic will once more be re- 
stored to its proper appreciation. 


ligptere 


Something to Seek Hiter. 


To become a collegian is to gain a her- 
itage. How to cause this heritage to yield 
the greatest possible abundance of good 
fruit, is a question with which the fresh- 
man, as he begins his college life, is at 
once confronted. 

The manner in which a person antici- 
pates his college career determines, large- 
ly, its effect upon him. If one goes to 
college with an earnest purpose, his re- 
ward is sure. What anybody gets out of 
college depends on the stuff within him- 


self. Those things which his mind is 
open to receive will enter in. He will 
absorb those things which his disposition 
requires for its satisfaction. 

If he looks on an inferior thing as the 
goal of his college life, he will reach it. 
But 1f, on the contrary, he sets his aim 
high, he will grow nobly from strength 
unto strength. To have in daily view a 
pure and lofty end amounts to a great 
deal in the development of one’s charac- 
ter. Ernest, during all his years, loved 
to gaze upon the grand, benign features 
of The Old Man of the Mountains; and 
at length his own countenance became 
fashioned into a likeness of the rock-hewn 
face. It is by beholding the perfect char- 
acter of Jesus Christ that we attain to 
our small degree of Christian excellence. 

The influence upon ourselves of our 
ideals is hardly to be overestimated. We 
walk, indeed, in the light of our ideals. 
We set up an ideal before us; and, as we 
advance towards it, its light shines 
stronger and stronger on our path and in 
our hearts. 

So, when a youth enters college, he 
looks upon his new environment in the 
light of his ideals, his aspirations, his de- 
sires, his hopes. 

His thoughts come many and various. 
Perhaps he is grateful to the Goddess of 
Opportunity. Perhaps he thinks of the 
hallowed traditions of his Alma Mater, 
and of her fine history. Perhaps he feels 
the invisibility and the sacredness of the 
college. Perhaps he is possessed of a 
deep reverence for his instructors, who 
are the ministers of the college. Perhaps 
it is in an attitude of humbleness and 
adoration that he serves his Alma Mater 
and receives her bounty. 

Alma Mater gives much to her chil- 
dren,—the contact of student with stu- 
dent and with teacher, the means of ac- 
quiring knowledge and increased mental 
power, the blessed experience of living 
in an atmosphere of high-mindedness. 

A college has an exterior. I mean its 
temples and the surroundings of these. 
The old buildings, I say, are just as 
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charming as the new. ‘The mountains in 
view—lI am thinking now of dear old U. 
V. M.—are mountains of helpfulness and 
strength and inspiration. The lovely 
Lake Champlain is a sympathetic being. 
Ah, yes! it is worth while to live, with 
Alma Mater, among the rugged everlast- 
ing uplands, close under the blue canopy 
of heaven. “TEIGH RAYMOND,” ’08. 


Che Application of a Derailing 
Switch. 


A derailing switch, used in connection 
with electric car lines, is probably not 
very familiar to the majority of people, 
as cases necessitating its use are few. 

Not long since it was my lot to be a 
passenger on a car which was derailed by 
one of these appliances to avert a wreck 
wth an express train on a crossing of the 
Delaware and Hudson railroad. At this 
point double tracks of both the steam and 
the electric roads cross at right angles. 
A signal-man in a tower near the tracks 
has a view of both roads and controls the 
switches and signals in that vicinity. 

At the time of this incident, a train and 
an electric suburban car were approach- 
ing the crossing at the same time. The 
electric car stopped at a near-by sema- 
phore, as usual, and the motorman re- 
ceived the signal to go ahead. The car 
was no sooner under way than the signal- 
man realized that he had miscalculated 
the speed of the approaching express train 
and that a disastrous wreck would be al- 
most inevitable if the car were not stopped 
before it reached the crossing. Conform- 
ing his actions to his thoughts he hastily 
pulled a lever which opened the derailing 
switch in front of the car. Instantly the 
car left the rails and rolled along the 
pavement next to the curbing. The source 
of power being thus cut off, and the 
brakes being applied, the car came to a 
stop within twenty feet of the crossing, 
just as the express roared past. 

I soon began to wonder what method 
would be employed to replace the car on 
the track. It did not take long, how- 


ever, for the car crew to solve the prob- 
lem, although the car weighed about 30 
tons. ‘The conductor placed an iron bar 
on the ground, one end touching a rail 
and the other end in contact with a wheel 
of the rear car-truck. This made a con- 
nection between the trolley wire and 
track, when the motorman turned on the 
current. By repeating this operation sev- 
eral times they were enabled to move the 
car backward a few inches at a time until 
it was replaced upon the rails. 

This is one instance out of thousands 
where a little forethought has devised a 
means to save lives in an emergency. 


G. F. Reep. 


Che Museum. TIT. 
THE COLLECTION OF MOLLUSCA. 


The collection of shells (Mollusca) in 
the Museum is large and well represents 
this great group of animals. ‘There are 
many thousand specimens and over three — 
thousand species. Besides those mollusks 
which have some sort of a shell there are 
some that are without this covering. 
These are represented in the collection by 
glass models. 

There is space in the cases for only a 
part of the whole collection, and we see 
therefore on the shelves only selected 
specimens, many of them mounted on 
stands, which illustrate nearly all of the 
main sub-divisions of the group. ° * * 

The highest family of the Mollusca is 
that of the Cephalopoda, squids, cuttle- 
fish, nautilus, etc. Many of these have 
no covering of shell and are shown by 
elass models or in alcohol, while numer- 
ous shells of the covered forms, as nau- 
tilus, are shown. 

Following the Cephalopods are the 
Gastropods, an immense group better 
known as univalves. Several cases are 
needed to display even a portion of this 
large division. Some of them are not no- 
ticeable for anything in particular, but 
many are very brightly colored and many 
are of very singular form. From the sim- 
ple cowry or cone to the much twisted 
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Triton or many spined Murex or Stromb, 
there are species with all sorts of twists, 
crooks, spines, ribs, folds and whatever 
else in the way of irregularity can be 
imagined. Most are prettily tinted or 
-colored either inside or outside, or both, 
and some are superb. 

“ The families of sea shells that are par- 
ticularly well represented are the Cones, 
Cowries, Olives, Harps, Volutes, Mur- 
ices, Turbos, and there are nearly as full 
sets of many others. Some of the species 
are very valuable, as, for instance, the 
orange cowry, which is worth its weight 
in gold and of which we have a fine large 
specimen. In every collection the larger 
number of shells are from salt water, 
where the greater number of the Mol- 
lusca live, but there are also many of 
them that live on land or in fresh water. 
Of these, especially of the land species, 
we have a fine series which crowds one 
case to overflowing and many more are 
stored in drawers. Though less beautiful 
than the marine forms as a rule, some of 
the land shells are gaily striped or blotch- 
ed. 
~The lowest group of Mollusca is the 
Lamellibranchs or bivalves. These are 
usually of more sober hues than the uni- 
valves, but some of them are exquisitely 
tinted and some, as the curiously spined 
Spondylus, are brilliant in gaudy reds and 
yellows and grotesque in shape. 

Then there is the group to which the 
pearl oyster belongs, which includes spe- 
cies with elegant iridescent surfaces. The 
Unionide, fresh water clams, of which 
group we have hundreds of specimens, 
are not at present on exhibition. “ The 
whole collection as it is now made up has 
grown during past years by numerous ad- 
ditions to the really good old collection. 
As fortunately, each of the principal ad- 
ditions had some important peculiarity of 
its own, it not merely increased the sum 
total of the college collection, but gave 
completeness and symmetry, by supplying 
deficiencies. There have been many gifts 
of shells in small number, but the great 
additions are three. First, and in some 


respects most important, came the entire 
collection of Professor G. W. Benedict, 
given by his sons. ‘This contained not 
only some thousands of shells, but what 
is very valuable for educational purposes, 
a large number of sections of various 
species which show the otherwise con- 
cealed internal structure. A few years 
later Hon, L. E. Chittenden gave a large 
case of shells. This collection is especi- 
ally rich in Panama and Pacific coast spe- 
cies and also in Vermont shells. Then 
in 1895 the family of Dr. W. C. Hickok 
gave his large and fine collection. This 
is especially rich in tropical land shells 
and in large and fine specimens of many 
of the salt water forms. ; 

The old collection and these three just 
named, with lesser gifts, constitute to- 
gether a mass of material which is prob- 
ably not to be equalled in scientific value 
by any collection outside of the very large 
museums of the country, 


STATE OF VERMONT. 
By Charles J. Bell, Governor. 


A PROCLAMATION. 


“We have heard with our ears, O God. Our 
fathers have told us what Thou didst in their 
day, in the times of old.” 

“Offer unto God Thanksgiving; 
vows unto the Most High.” 


and pay thy 


Our fathers, after their days of privation and 
distress, showed an exalted faith in the prin- 
ciples for which they fought, by setting aside a 
day of Thanksgiving and Prayer to God for His 
multiplied mercies to them. 

After years of prosperity and plenty, let us not 
be unmindful of the same mercies, nor forget 
to return thanks to Almighty God for all His 
benefits. 

In accordance with this custom, and in com- 
pliance with the proclamation of the President, 
I do hereby appoint Thursday, November 24, 
1904, Thanksgiving Day, for the people of the 
State of Vermont. 

On that day, in the spirit of a broader charity, 
let us bring good cheer to those less fortunate 
than ourselves; around the festive board and 
the glowing hearthstone, let us bind closer the 
ties of kindred and friendship, and in our ac- 
customed places of worship and at the family 
altar, let us render thanks to God for His abun- 
dant blessings to us as individuals, as a State, and 
as a Nation, at peace with ourselves and the 
world. 

Given under my hand and the 
Seal of the State, in the Executive 
Chamber at Montpelier, this Twelfth 
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day of November, in the year of our 
Lord, one thousand nine hundred 
and four, and of the Independence 
of the United States the one hun- 
dred and twenty-ninth. 
CHARLES J. BELL. 
GLeeud 
By.the Governor: 
Charles T. Walter, 
Secretary of Civil and Military Affairs. 


Great Success of a U. U. MW. 
Graduate. 


Thomas H. Canfield, U. V. M. ’96, 
who, since his graduation, has run a large 
stock farm in Lake Park, Minn., has late- 
ly been awarded the title of the “cham- 
pion breeder of the West.” In his ex- 
hibit at St. Louis he gained a wonderful 
name for himself. He won the “Premier 
Championship to an E;xhibitor,” the high- 
est award of the show (determined by 
the largest aggregate amount won by any 
exhibitor in the first ten classes). A\lso, 
a special prize in a silver cup valued at 
$75.00. The total amount of premium 
money won by Mr. Canfield’s exhibit was 
$1,105.00. Ewery piece of stock entered 
was awarded a ribbon. In addition to the 
prizes won at St. Louis, Mr. Canfield was 
awarded the championship for best ex- 
hibit at the Iowa and Minnesota State 
fairs this year, and in previous years his 
stock won the championship at the Chi- 
cago International show, the Winnipeg 
exposition and at Minnesota State fairs. 
He has not only won prizes, but has 
made a name for the Western stock rais- 
ers. All of Mr. Canfield’s Vermont 
friends are overjoyed at his successes and 
wish him many more in the future. 


Resolutions. 


WHeErREAS, God, in His wisdom, has 
removed from our number Ralph Roy 
Warren; be it therefore © 

Resolved, That we, the class of nine- 
teen hundred and six, express our sorrow 
for the loss of our esteemed classmate, 
and be it 

Resolved, That we tender our sympa- 


thy to the family in their bereavement; 
and be it further 
Resolved, ‘That these resolutions be 
sent to the family and published in the 
University Cynic. 
Dana WoopDMAN, 
H. H.- Watsons 
LELAND CARLETON. 


Foot Ball. 


Perhaps the less said about the foot- 
ball season the better. It certainly has 
been one the lke of which Vermont has 
never before experienced and one which 
we hope she never will experience again. 

The reasons for these defeats are al- 
most as numerous as the defeats them- 
selves, and because of this a few remarks 
upon the season in general might help us 
to better ascertain just what the most im- 
portant causes are, 

In the first place, we have all turned to 
the coach as the one who is to blame. But 
when we consider it a second time we 
must acknowledge that the coach has 
worked very hard indeed to make a win- 
ning team, much harder than almost any 
other man who was receiving the pay he 
is would think of doing. He has given 
every man who has been out an equal 
chance and tried his best to pump some 
knowledge of football into them. The 
men themselves have been in the best 
physical condition of any team for a num- 
ber of years, and this in itself speaks well 
for him. Certainly we want to think 
twice before we lay all the blame up 
against him. 

He himself acknowledges that he is to 
blame in part, perhaps. But it is in a 
way far different from what we think he 
is. If we will glance around at the men 
who have been coaching other colleges 
and the teams that they have put out, we 
will find that the best teams come from 
those colleges where the coaches have 
been there for not over two years. Why 
it is so, it is hard to explain. Neverthe- 
less, after a coach has been at a college 
for more than two years, no matter how 
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good a coach he may be, he fails to obtain 
from the men such hard work or produce 
‘so good results with them as he has be- 
fore. 

But what is really the cause of our de- 
feats is a matter which is not solved by 
this fact alone, for a majority of the men 
on the team were new players, and so we 
must look elsewhere for it. 

The one who obviously was best fitted 
to give a correct idea of the true reason 
was the coach himself. - It was with this 
idea in mind that the coach was seen and 
the remarks made by him struck so forci- 
bly at the whole basis of the matter that, 
considered as they should be, they can 
not help but put the entire matter in a 
new light. 

He said in part that the chief difficulty 
was that there was no nucleus upon which 
to build. There were a few men who 
were good enough, but they were all on 
one side of the line. As we all know, 
there was a great lack of weight, especi- 
ally in the line men. St. Lawrence was 
the only team anywhere near ours in 
weight. The other teams which we play- 
ed outweighed us from ten to twenty- 
five pounds per man. Usually in a light 
man you expect that he will have the re- 
deemable quality of being fast. But the 
light men on the team were exceptionally 
slow. ‘The greater part of the men who 
played on the team were new. Thev 
showed a great lack of experience in the 
game, as was made evident by the fact 
that many of them became rattled the 
minute they were up against a good team. 

He praised very highly, however, the 
spirit the men had shown in coming out 
for the practices and cheering at tlie 
games, especially the Norwich game, 
where everything was against us at the 
start. Nearly every night there were 
twenty-five or thirty or more men out on 
the field in their suits. Nothing is more 
gratifying to a coach than spirit like this 
and no one deserves greater commenda- 
tion for their season’s work than did the 
men who gave the ’Varsity practice. 

After a few more remarks along these 


same lines he went on to say that one of 
the causes was that our alumni do not 
help us enough. Not one of the old ’Var- 
sity men showed up at any time during 
the season to help put enthusiasm into 
the men. If they had appeared and proi- 
fered their services there 1s no doubt but 
what the team would have been much 
faster. 

To be frank, Vermont is undoubtedly 
at the lowest standing in the football 
scale that it 1s possible for her to be and 
still be ranked in football among other 
colleges. It will take two or three years 
to build it up, but 1t must be done, and 
the best way to accomplish it is to make 
a start now. 


~~ Eocals. 


J. M. Slack, ex-’06, spent a few days 
with friends about college recently. 


Mr. Coit was unable to meet his classes 
for a few days the latter part of last week 
on account of illness. 


At a meeting of the sophomore class 
held Nov. 4th, the regular class officers 
for the ensuing year were elected as fol- 
lows: 

President—I. S$. McFarlane. 

Vice-President—Miss Carpenter. 

Secretary—G, S. Wheatley. 

Treasurer—J. F,. Bowen. 

Executive Committee—Shattuck, Mur- 
phy, Sudler, Pollard. 


Companies A and B drilled in the gym- 
nasium Wednesday, Nov. 9; Companies 
C and D, Saturday, Nov. 12. This ar- 
rangement will be followed until gymna- 
sium work begins. The shooting gallery 
will be open for practice Wednesday and 
Saturday forenoons and every student 
who drills will be required to report once 
a week, 


Fuller ’06, Wright ’o5, Hendee ’08, 
Ridley ’o7, and Black ’o8, attended the 
Vermont-Williams game at Williams- 
town, ‘They were joined there by Clem- 
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ent ‘04 and Pope ’04, both of the General 
Electric Company of Schenectady, N. Y. 
and by H. C. Burrows ’o04. Wright, 
Mott, Fuiler and Black visited Union 
College before returning. Wright and 
Mott visited Hamilton College also. 


The course of study in the department 
of commerce and economics has just been 
thoroughly revised by Dean Mixter. Sev- 
eral new subjects have been added and a 
wider range of elective subjects allowed. 
The requirements have also been raised 
and will hereafter include mathematics, 
history, English and a total of four years 
of Latin, French or German. ‘These 
changes are the result of much study and 
investigation by Prof. Mixter and are ex- 
pected to do away with the chief causes 
of criticism in this new department. 


At a meeting of the freshman class, 
held November 12th, the following of- 
ficers were elected to serve throughout 
the year: 

President—H. R. Ward. 

Vice-President—Miss Foote. 

Secretary—B. L. Hard. 

Treasurer—A. F. Helyar. 

Executive Committee—J. F. Brasor, 
R. H. Spencer, H. F. French, Miss Fox, 
Miss Menut. 

Committee on Constitution—H. B. 
Swasey, O. E. Bassett, C. H. Copeland. 

Green and gray were chosen as the 
class colors and a tax of $1 per member 
was voted to defray expenses of foot- 
ball. 


Hipha Cau Omega Tritiation. 


Beta Zeta Chapter of Alpha Tau 
Omega held ifs annual initiation in the 
fraternity rooms on Church street, Nov. 
to. ‘The initiates were as follows: J. E. 
Bowen ’o7, C. J. Chase ’08, R. L. Curtis, 
TOW? Dike Bale ame Et Kamball: 
R. L. Spencer. After the ceremony a 
banquet was served at the Van Ness 
House to fifty members and alumni. 

H. FE. Wood acted as toastmaster. 
Those who spoke and their subjects fol- 


low: ‘What A. T. O. Stands For,” J. E. 
Donahue; “The Early Days of A. T. O,” 
R. 1, Reade; “Prelinis,4 Raines 
“The Congress,” Prof. N. F. Merrill; 
“Fratres in Urbe,”’ H. H. Hagarje fhe 
True Meaning of Fraternity Spirit,’ D. 
L. Macrae; “A. T.. OG) inte 
Prof. Frederick Tupper; “Our Alumni,” 
R. W. Taft; “A Suggestive Monologue,” 
Dr. H. B. Hanson. 


Green and Gold Debating Club. 


The question for debate at the weekly 
meeting of the Green and Gold Debating 
Club, Wednesday evening, Nov. 9, was: 
“Resolved, That the Three Universities 
of the State of Vermont Should Be 
United Into One College to Be Located 
at Burlington.” The debaters were: Af- 
firmative, Colodny and Wheatley; nega- 
tive, Chaffee and Hickey, and the ques- 
tion was decided in favor of the affirma- 
tive. 


Y. mM. @. HA. Notes. 


It is conceivable that all of the students 
do not know of the excellent lecture 
course now being given in connection 
with the Y. M. C. A. Arrangements 
have been made so that for the coming 
four weeks, four practical talks will be 
given by as many leading professional 
men, each talking of his own profession. . 
Great care was taken in the arrangement 
of these talks, for those in charge felt that 
the choosing of a life work was a ques- 
tion that is, of necessity, close to the heart 
of every student, and so tried to arrange 
a helpful course. Now it is up to the stu- 
dents to attend the meetings, not just to 
help the society but at least to help them- 
selves by taking what good advice they — 
are given, 

And then on a more general scale, the 
fellows ought to back the Y. M. C. A. 
more than they do. It is an organization 
in the name of the University, and what- 
ever is done in the name of U. V. M. 
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ought to be backed by every student, even 
if they do get some good out of it 
themselves. Broaden out your life and 
support the college in all its branches, the 
Y. M. C. A. included; in other words, 
don't feel above some of these organiza- 
tions, but help on everything that is doing 
any good in college and be a man about 
It. 


Cynic Verse. 


THE LITTLE FRESHMAN. 


In the library, on the street, 

At receptions too, you'll meet 
The little freshman. 

Dimpled hands and baby feet, 

Yellow curls, and pinkish cheek, 
The little freshman. 


Eyes of blue, modest, sweet, 
At mama’s darling, have a peep, 
The little freshman. 
From winter’s cold, and summer’s heat, 
From flunking too, we’ll have to keep, 
The little freshman. 
E.’07 


ON HIS BALDNESS. 


When I consider how my hair recedes 
And slyly more expanse of pate appears, 
How soon a straggling fringe around my 
ears,— 
Too scant a mantle for my cranial needs— 
Will be the only remnant, my heart pleads 
For mercy. Cruel Time! Encase thy shears; 
In pity, spare these sparse aspiring spears 
Which yet abide. Grant this, and thee, my 
deeds 
Shall recompense. For if the covering 
Thou guard, thou shalt be sovereign o’er 
what lies 
Within. In fealty, will a weil-clad mind 
Eternity a richer service bring 
Than one apparelled meagerly. Despise 
Not my request; and, answering, be kind! 
P. ’oo. 


Hast thou in thy wandering, youth! Worked 
diligently though sparingly? 

Sought knowledge by experience, and by obser- 
vation learnt how to judge and how to 
pity? 

Respected Elders and copied good, loved nature, 
but not stripped her of her fruit? 

Faced danger, sorrow with a heart so light, and 
loved indeed in man or maid, those ques- 
tions that speak of virtue, greater things? 

Oh! Friend be mine, and help me to be thine. 

00. 


Hithietices. 


WESLEYAN 23, VERMONT o. 


Saturday, Nov. 5, the ’Varsity was de- 
feated by Wesleyan at Middletown, 23-0. 
The game was much closer than the score 
indicates. The ’Varsity played pluciily 
and frequently held Wesleyan for downs. 
Wesleyan scored twice in each half. In 
the first half, Vermont was kept on the 
defensive and Wesleyan’s goal was never 
threatened. In the second, Vermont 
braced up and, by a series of short gains, 
carried the ball to the ten yard line. Here 
Capt. Newton was hurt and forced to 
leave the game. Wesleyan held for 
downs and quickly punted out of danger. 
This was the ’Varsity’s only chance to 
score. 

The playing of Van Surdam and Dear- 
born, and of Newton for Vermont, were 
the features. The summary: 


Wesleyan. Vermont. 
Reimer en... , ir. et Berris 
eae a ie ee Soc h fe Wate 
North, l. g : r. g. Read 
Long, y Ci Mons ee Oy c., Skinner 
Pr erecn wer ee.) mat. fae Eo ge) Cassidy 
TE A Pn eet les pts M, os aabk ate sl to, ates 
Finnley, r. e.. Eee a ter, oo Nett 
Van Surdam, q. b.. Betas oyna meat NC, « Ph OEE 
Pe go yer casos nth eb, Mimer 
Douglass, r. h. fier eee yey: b., Newton 
Munson, r. h. b. 

Bailey, px yee ts Wilson 


Score, Wesleyan. 23. ~ Touchdowns, pate = 
Dearborn, Van Surdam. Goals from touch- 
downs, Fysler 3. Umpire, Perry Hale of Yale. 
Referee, Davis of Wesleyan. Linesmen, Pack- 
ard, Wesleyan; Morton, U. of V. Time 25m 
periods. 


WILLIAMS 72, VERMONT 11. 


the football season 
with an overwhelming defeat by Wil- 
liams, 72-11. The ’Varsity was much 
lighter than her opponents and no match 
for them in any department of the gaine. 
In spite of this, Vermont scored in each 
half. 

After Williams had scored twice, Ver- 
mont received the kick on her twenty- 
yard line and by steady gains carried the 
ball to within thirty yards of Willams’ 
goal. With four yards to gain on the 


Vermont closed 
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third down, Mott made a touchdown by 
means of a fake kick. Again in the sec- 
ond half, Wilson plunged through the 
line and ran eighty yards for Vermont's 
second touchdown. 

Williams gained freely at all times. In 
the second half she resorted to long end 
runs, which made the large score possible. 
The summary : 


Williams. Vermont. 
Curis el eer ee ee et oem teat: e, Perrin 
Cramer, 1. e. 

NiGitay elas os eh ene aT. t.,. Ward 
Besse a enero. ace cae ke ers se, Grow 
Mof ft, 1. g. 

Bidteduecie etree. 66 Gees Set eee 2 Oo Kinner 
Campbell, c. 

LOCUNS@E EO Se ees. Meee eee -1, p.,. Cassidy, 
Goodwillie, r. g. 

Pilexanner vtioten ys vane domieeu sts alt Ht, Bates 
Marshalier, 1, 

Johnson, r. t. 

Stock mrt e ea. crete a erodes” O'Neil 
Blaisdell, r-e. 

KRelyade beveene seets cere. +. 5.5. 60.'b.,.. Mott 


WY aters ou. aU: 

Muller, q. b. 

De Brow eee eee te w0,. bs Gerrish 
Waterworth, 1. h. b. 

Bradley, lh. 'b. 

Wooster, Tech Deion ee cos 
Hoyne, r. h. b. 

Woodhouse, r. h. b. 
\idsonwdt 2G tice, vo. Meee =f. Di -VWilson 
Wileox, tf: =b. 

Score, Williams 73, U. V. M. 11; touchdowns, 
Murray 3, Waterworth, Judson 2, Wooster 2, 
Johnson, Brown 4, Mott, Wilson; goals from 
touchdowns, Murray 3, Judson 3, Miller 2, Mott; 
umpire, Decamp of Williams; referee, McCarty 
of Williams. 


Hlumni Notes. 


fal on. De Newton 


The editors would greatly appreciate it 
if any of the alumni who have notes 
which would be of interest to other alum- 
ni would send the same to the Alumni 
Editor. 


58. Mrs. Charles A. Hoyt, wife of the 
late Charles A. Hoyt, U. V. M.:’58, has 
presented the Billings Library with a set 
of nine volumes of ““The Odes and Ep- 
odes of Horace.’’ This set is a special 
edition of 467 copies published by the 
sibliophile Society for members only and 
will prove a valuable addition to the li- 
brary. 


’70. Albert C. Barnes was recently 
elected a Superior Court judge at Chi- 
cago, Ill., receiving the highest vote— 
186,553—on the judicial ticket. Soon 
after his graduation he held a position 
in the land office at Washington, and for 
a time was district attorney in North Da- 
kota. Mr. Barnes went to Chicago in 
1885 and was associated with Millard & 
Boyesen, attorneys. He has been first as- 
sistant State’s attorney since 1896. All 
of Mr. Barnes’ Vermont acquaintances 
congratulate him on his promotion, 


‘81. Returns from the Eleventh Con- 
gressional District of Massachusetts show 
that Eugene N. Foss was beaten by his 
democratic competitor, one John A, Sul- 
livan, by 2,670 votes. However, Mr. 
Foss is true to his principles even in de- 
feat. He has written to President Roose- 
velt, urging him to repeat in his message 
to Congress the recommendations which 
he made two years ago regarding the 
tariff and reciprocity issue. Mr. Foss 
says that he believes President Roosevelt 
agrees with him and his associates on the 
reciprocity question, and he believes the 
outlook is bright. Mr. Foss does not 
propose to do anything in the way of 
promoting a bill if Congress until he sees 
what the President will do, for it would 
be much the best way to have the initia- 
tive come through the President. We all 
wish our benefactor, Mr. Foss, future 
success along’ political lines. 


Med. ’81. Dr. W. D. Huntington died 
on the morning of Nov. 6, 1904, at his 
home in Rochester. He was born in 
Rochester, June 15, 1857. He was edu- 
cated at Barre Academy, whence he en- 
tered the Medical Department of U. V. 
M. in 1877. He represented his town in 
the Legislature in 1900. Dr. Hunting- 
ton’s death is regretted by all of his Ver- 
mont acquaintances. 


88. C. L. Woodbury has returned from 
a trip to St. Louis. 


‘91. Thomas C. Cheney is serving his 
fourth term as clerk of the Vermont 
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House of Representatives. Mr. Cheney 
Was assistant clerk from ’94 to ‘08. 

E.x-’94. Edward M. Wheeler, son of 
Mr. and ‘Mrs. H. O. Wheeler, came to 
this city last week to spend a few days 
with his parents. Mr. Wheeler has been 
in California for the past nine years, 
where he is superintendent of the San 
Dimas and Artesian Irrigation Compan- 
ies. H. O. Wheeler, Jr., ’04, and Or- 
ville G. Wheeler ’00, were in town over 
Sunday, Noy. 13, to see their brother. 

95. Bert Hodge Hill, who is assistant 
curator in the Department of Greek Arch- 
aeology at the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, is giving a course of lectures at 
Wellesley and at Simmons College, Bos- 
ton, on Greek architecture. 


95. John Colburn, principal of Burr 
and Burton Seminary, was in town Nov. 
7, visiting his sister, Mrs. Follett, who 
was formerly Emily Colburn of the class 
of ’9o. 
96, Med. ’99. Dr. H. B. Hanson at- 
tended the annual initiation and banquet 
of Alpha Tau Omega, held here Nov. 10, 
1904. ! 

96. Attorney J. T. Stearns has re- 
cently returned from Montpelier, where 
he went to appear before the House com- 
mittee on corporations, 


’97. A. E. Lewis, who is practicing iaw 
in Boston, has an office at 47 Court street. 


97. G. W. T. Whitney has entered his 
second year as professor of philosophy at 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penn- 
sylvania. Mr. Whitney received the de- 
eree of Ph. D. at Cornell a year ago. 


‘97. H. W. Clark, who after graduat- 
ing from the New York Law School was 
for some time with Sullivan & Crom- 
well, is now connected with the firm of 
Boardman, Platt & Soley at 35 Wall 
street. | 

’99. Leon E.. Daniels is teaching Latin, 
Greek and German at the Westerleigh 
Collegiate Institute, New Brighton, N. 
re. 


99. C. H. Parker has resigned as man- 
ager of the branch office of the Vacuum 
Oil Co. in Manchester, England, and has 
returned to this country. 


‘00. Miss Amy Burt, who received last 
June an A. M. from Columbia and a cer- 
tificate of graduation from the Teaciiers’ 
College at the same university, is an in- 
structor in history in the Central Michi- 
gan Normal School, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 


‘ol. Miss Helen Ferguson is teaching 
in the Lawrence Barnes school of this 
city. 


02. M. EK. Woodward visited friends 
about college Nov. 12th. Mr. Wood- 
ward is located with the Pope Mfg. Co. 
of Hartford, Conn. 


‘02. Cassius R. Peck, who has been 
practicing law in this city since his gradu- 
ation, has been obliged by the state of his 
health to remove to Oklahoma Territory, 
where he will continue as a member of 
the bar. 

03. Miss Hattie Hodge is pursuing a 
course in kindergarten at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Miss Helen Hodge, ex-'03, is 
visiting her. 

03. Murray Bourne spent a few days 
in town last week. 

04. Henry O. Wheeler, Jr., of the 
New York Law School, was in town this 
week. 


04. C..S. Brownell is employed in the 
drafting rooms of the Fellows Gear- 
Shaper Company of Springfield, Vt. 


’o4. The engagement has been an- 
nounced of Miss Emma Richardson to 
Mr. Christopher St. Claire of Morrisville, 
Vt. Miss Richardson is teaching in the 
High School at White River Junction, 
Avie 

04. James A, Wellington is now con- 
nected with Harrison Bros., manufactur- 
ers of paints, drugs and chemicals at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

04. W. M. Jenkins of the class of ’04 
stopped in town last week, while on his 
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way to take a position as chemist with 
the Parke-Davis Company at Detroit, 
Mich. 


‘o4. Frank W. Chamberlain is taking 
a post-graduate course in the Cornell 


School of Veterinary Science at Ithaca, 
NX 


’o4. Irwin Spear recently secured 
through Hapgoods, 309 Broadway, New 
York, a position in the advertising de- 
partment of the Royal Baking Powder 
Company. 


E.x-’05. Harvey C. Norwood has en- 
tered Union College. 


‘DS eVledsc00., sera eer.) Johnson, 
who is practicing his profession in Bev- 
erly, Mass., went to the Manassas ma- 
noeuvres as surgeon of the &th Massa- 
chusetts. While riding near the camp his 
horse took fright at a railroad train and 
bolted into some woods close by. Dr. 
Johnson was swept from his saddle by 
overhanging branches and suffered frac- 
tures of two ribs and other injuries. He 
is at his home in Beverly and is reported 
to be doing well. 


A. meeting of the Boston sub-commit- 
tee of the centennial endowment fund 
was held Nov. 2, 1904, at Westminster 
Hotel, Boston. There were present Prof. 
Davis R. Dewey, ’79, chairman; Dr. Fid- 
ward E.. Hawes, med. ’86, Carroll W. 
Doten .’95, George P. Anderson ’96, and 
Albert E. Lewis ’97. Prof. Howes met 
with the committee and plans for the 
coming year’s work were matured. Vari- 
ous classes are at work raising class funds 
for the endowment. Encouragement 
from the success of last year’s effort made 
the committee even more enthusiastic in 
the work than ever before. 


It is worthy of note that three U. V. 
M. alumni hold important positions in the 
educational institutions of the Pacific 
coast. Earl M. Wilbur, ’86, is dean of 
the Unitarian Theological School at Oak- 
land, Cal. Warren H. Landon, D. D., 


‘74, is dean of the Presbyterian Theo- 
logical School at San Rafael, Cal. John 
W. Buckham, D. D., ’85, is a professor 
in the Pacific Theological Seminary at 
Berkeley, Cal. It may be added in this 
connection that Rev. W. H. Hopkins, ’85, 
is pastor of the big Congregational 
church at Berkeley, Cal. 


UNIVERSITY DIRECTORY. 


Baseball—Manager, H. G. Hicks; captain, 
A. C. Woodward. 
Football—Manager, H. V. Aillen; captain, 


L. H. Newton. 

Basketballi—Manager, A. J. Bassett; captain, 
M. R. Peck. 

Track Athletics—Manager, T. R. Barrett; 
captain, ———————. 

Glee Club—Manager, F. G. Buesser; leader, 
J. H. Hayes. 

Mandolin Club—Manager, 
leader, H. G. Bancroft. 

University Cynic—Business manager, L. H. 
Hulett; editor-in-chief, F. B. Wright. 

Ariel—Manager, H. M. Robinson; 
chief, M. A. Gibson. 

Debating Club—President, E. V. Perkins; 
secretary, L. H. Hulett. 

Tennis Association—President, 

Y. M. GC. A.—President, E. V. Perkins; " gen- 
eral secretary, G. L. Orton. 

Registrar—Office hours, 11.30-12.30, daily. 


F. G. Buesser; 


editor-in- 


Committee on Studies—Prof. Robinson, 
chairman. 
Committee on Absences—Prof. Mixter, 
chairman. 


College World. 


The University of Michigan is spend- 
ing $13,000 in improving its athletic field. 


The employment bureau at Columbia 
has stated that over $75,000 was earned 
last year by the students who were work- 
ing their way through college. 


According to statistics, New York 
University incurs an average annual out- 
lay of $140 per man for instruction; Col- 
umbia, Barnard and ‘Teachers about 
$300; Harvard, about $300; and Yale 
over $200. 
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The University of California is to have 
a performance in Greek of “Ajax,” to be 
held in the Greek Theatre. 


In the annual Freshman-Sophomore 
rush at Wisconsin this year 600 students 
were ducked in Lake Mendota. The fray 
lasted about four hours. 


It has been proposed at Brown to do 
away with all gate receipts at athletic 
contests, by either the endowment or the 
subscription plan. The students and 
Alumni would be admitted without 
charge, and possibly the general public 
also, 


The Harvard Co-operative Society, 


which is an incorporated company now, 
reports a profit for last year of $5,849.78, 
against $12,426.33 for the preceding 
year. The students entitled to divi- 
dends will receive only 4 per cent. upon 
their purchases instead of 8 per cent. 


Four grand prizes were awarded to 
Chicago University at the St. Louis Ex- 
position for exhibits made there. The 
prizes were for the general exhibit, the 
work of the University Press, the work 
of the Yerkes Observatory and Mr. 
Michelson’s physics instruments pre- 
pared by students. 


The freshmen at Princeton were vic- 
torious in the annual cannon rush, in 
which 600 men took part. 


R. E. Rollins has been elected captain 
of the Amherst track team. He is a shot- 
putter, and holds the New England inter- 
collegiate record in this event. 


Columbia has begun basketball prac- 
tice. Her chances for having a good team 
are considered promising, as several of 
last year’s championship five still remain 
in college. 


The classes in journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan are to publish a regu- 
lar newspaper for the practice. Ewvery- 


thing is to be done just as in a real paper, 
from “running down stories” to reading 
proof and ‘making up.” 


The Harvard faculty have decided to 
allow undergraduates who have com- 
pleted the requirements for the degree of 
A. B., with the exception of a single 
course, to be admitted to the graduate 
school as candidates for an A. M. ‘This 
ruling will make it less difficult for men 
to acquire both degrees in four years, and 
still retain identity with their class, 


In spite of much discussion at Prince- 
ton as to the advisability of disbanding 
the basketball team, the athletic commit- 
tee has decided that the university shall 
continue to be represented in this sport 
the coming season, 


Cornell has returned to the proctor sys- 
tem in her examinations. | While the 
honor system was not a distinct failure 
there, it was thought best to go back to 
the old way. 


The faculty of Northwestern has de- 
cided to give college credit to those stu- 
dents who make the Glee Club. In this 
way is brought out a great many more 
candidates to try for the club. 

California is arranging a pajama rally 
for the football team. ‘The suits for the 
occasion will be painted or pasted with 
football pictures. The rally will conclude 
with a torchlight procession. 


Dr. Edmund J. James, in the last re- 
port as president of the trustees of 
Northwestern University, says the disap- 
pearance of men students from the co-ed- 
ucational institutions in the Mississippi 
valley may be only a matter of time. Dr. 
James quotes figures on the attendance in 
the College of Liberal Arts of North- 
western, to prove his theory. These show 
that in the last four years the percentage 
of women students has increased from 


46.1 to 56.6. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


On October 26, was laid the corner- 
stone of the new Dartmouth Hall which 
will replace the old building of that name 
destroyed by fire last winter. The cere- 
mony was performed by the Earl of 
Dartmouth, who came from England es- 
pecially to help on this occasion. ‘The 


NALS es Es De 8 - 


CoLLEGESTUDENTS 


THEIR BOOKS 


Ae 
Lowest WHOLESALE RarTEs. 


OUR PRICES ON 


School andCollege Supplies 


are the lowest in the State. 


HOBART J. SHANLEY & CO., 


Formerly Whitney & Shanley, 


Auntington Block, -- BURLINGTON, VT 


“RAH” FOR VERMONT. | 
Walk Straight to the Front, Boys, in ' 
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new hall will provide room for all the 
languages and for philosophy. Therein 
over 20 instructors will do their entire 
work, the plant including, in addition to 
recitation and seminar rooms, a large lec- 
ture room on the ground floor to accom- 
modate 400 or 500 students, 
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Editorials. 


A former editor of THE Cynic has 
written a Vermont song, which we pub- 
lish in this number. We have long need- 
ed some good “‘singable’’ college songs; 
songs which have a stirring ring to them 
suitable for a crowd of Vermont men to 


sing when out en masse at a ’Varsity 


game or a college meeting. ‘Champlain’ 
is a fine old song which we shall ever love 
to sing, yet “Champlain” would hardly 
do at an athletic contest, where voices 
hoarse from cheering would completely 
destroy all its soft, beautiful harmony. 
“The Men of Old Vermont,’ however, 
has a swing and rhythm about it which 
makes it especially suitable on the dia- 
mond or gridiron or at a “smoker.” 

Let us all learn it as soon as possible, 
and meanwhile extend our thanks to the 
author and express a hope that others 
who have ability in this line will send us 
more such songs. 


We are glad to have the medics back 
with us again, and invite their earnest co- 
operation in all matters of undergraduate 
interest. ‘The times when academics and 
medics did not pull together have long 
ceased to be. May they never exist again. 

At least one editor from the Medical 
Department will soon be elected to THE 
Cynic board and the editors will en- 
deavor to make THE Cynic this year of 
interest to every medic. 


Beside the proverbial knocker, mention 
of whom was made in these columns 
some weeks ago, there stands another 
character, the quitter. He is not confined 
to Vermont alone, in fact Vermont is 
rather free from him, but is typical of 


every college and of every phase of life. 
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He is the man who: starts to do a thing 
and then stops in the midst of his efforts. 
We see him in every branch of college ac- 
tivity. He comes out for. the baseball 
team, but gets tired and goes in before he 
has really given himself a chance. lie 
appears on the football field for ihe frst 
few days of-practice, then retires, full of 
his own importance. He makes an in- 
itial attempt at basketball, but finds it 
takes him away from his outside fun. 
He attends one or two debating club 
meetings, but finds the work too strenu- 
ous. 

No matter what he undertakes, he al- 
ways finds an excuse for squeezing out 
of the work he has attempted. Perhaps 
he goes out to more than the first few 
practices or meetings, nevertheless he 
soon loses his interest and fails to do his 
best, simply because he feels sure of his 
position, competition for it being stnall. 
No matter what he undertakes, this quit- 
ter shows at every turn a lack ot that 
something, aptly termed by some one 
the 


““stick-to-it-iveness,’ which forms 


basis of success. 


That a crowd of Middlebury College 
men should teach some of our Vermont 
men a lesson in courtesy seems incredi- 
ble, yet such was the case last Monday 
when the students were returning to 
Burlington after the Thanksgiving re- 
cess. 
dlebury station, and while waiting there 
some of the Vermont men on the train 
filed out on the platform and gave the 
"Varsity yell with three “fizzles’ for 
Middlebury. There was absolutely no 
reason or excuse for the act and all the 


The train had stopped at the Mid- 
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participants should be heartily ashamed 
of themselves. Such an act might have 
been expected in a crowd of school boys, 
but when a party of college men do such 
a thing it means that they are sadly lack- 
ing in gentlemanly qualities. We hope 
that thoughtlessness on the part of the 
Vermont men was the cause of the act, 
nevertheless such thoughtlessness is in- 
excusable. 

As soon as the Vermont yell with 
the “fizzle Middlebury” was given some 
Middlebury men at the station got to- 
gether and gave the Middlebury yell with 
Vermont three times on the end. It was 
a lesson in courtesy which our men sore- 
ly needed, and which we hope they will 
profit by in the future. 


Che Museum TU. 
THE COLLECTION OF ECHINODERMS. 


——_—-—. 


To the ordinary museum visitor, the 
case containing the E;CHINODERMS will 
not be very attractive, but no group of 
equal rank is of greater interest to the 
zoologist. It is a strange and archaic 
group, reminding us often of fossil forms 
long since extinct. Many of the species 
included in the family are very unlike 
each other in appearance and only by 
careful study of the anatomy can the true 
position of this or that form be deter- 
mined. Certainly no animals of the same 
group are more unlike than the sand dol- 
lar and the sea egg, or the sea slug and 
the starfish, and wholly unlike all the rest 
when superficially examined are the crin- 
olds. 

Beginning with these latter, which are 
lowest of the group, we find five excel- 
lent specimens. Five is a small number, 
but the time has not long gone by when 
only the very largest museums  pos- 
sessed a single specimen. ‘These are the 
lingering descendants of forms most 
abundant before the coal period, but rare 


= 
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since and now most are only obtained in 
very deep water by a chance haul of the 
dredge. ‘Chey resemble plants much more 
than they do those animals with which we 
are familiar and they are altogether queer 
and, when studied, very interesting. ‘hen 
come their next of kin, the star fishes, 
usually very symmetrical five-parted crea- 
tures, but occasionally one species or an- 
other seems to have taken a side leap and 
developed something quite unlike the 
type. It may be noticed in passing that 
dried starfish do not by any means do 
justice to the living animal. Many when 
alive are bright in color and graceful in 
movement, but in drying their beauty is 
mostly lost.” 

The sea urchins, or Echini, are more 
attractive and some of the shells of these 
are really elegant. From the great white 
heart-shaped spatangoids of the tropics to 
the flat sand dollar of our own coast, 
there is the greatest range of globular or 
discoid forms. 
stout, club-shaped spines, some with those 
that are long and slender, some with fine 
spines that look like the pile of coarse vel- 
vet, and some have none. 

The highest family of the group in- 
cludes the ugliest forms. ‘These are the 
Holothurians, or sea cucumbers, strange 
cylindrical creatures with a thick leathery 
skin. Their only beauty is seen in the 
wreath of tentacles about the head, and 
these are not likely to show in dried or 
alcoholic specimens. Some of the glass 
models give a truer idea of these animals 


than any of the actual specimens. 
Ga tivek: 


Sunderiand Hollow. 


Perhaps not all of the students of the 
University, or even all the members of 
fraternity initiatory committees who ex- 
plore the country to find fitting places to 
carry on their diabolical rites, know that 
within a short three miles of the “Dorm.” 
is located a deep, heavily wooded valley, 
whose fame,through unsavory reputation 
and historic anecdote, has become wide- 
spread. Sunderland Hollow is the scene 


Some are covered with 


of that hunt for two lost children in 
which Ethan Allen, at the head of a lit- 
tle band of neighbors, once engaged. The 
circumstances of this search, its difficul- 
ties and outcome, are well told by the 
author of “The Green Mountain Boys” 
and give to this tangled wild the dignity 
of-an historic tradition. Covered with 
trees and shrubbery as dense as in the 
days of “Old Ethan,” this valley still 
forms a’covert for squirrels, partridges 
and other small game, and is, of course, 
a favorite Sunday rendezvous for pot- 
hunters and for every form of pseudo- 
sportsman who can own or borrow a 
gun. Many a “holdup” more or less suc- 
cessful in its outcome has been planned 
and attempted here; whether by young 
desperadoes from the neighboring vil- 
lages, or by wayward troopers from 
UncleSam’scavalry,no one knows, Some 
atmosphere of these old, half traditional 
tales of history and of outrage seems 
constantly to lurk in the gloom and si- 
lence of its windings. Some subtle sug- 
gestion of mystery and romance, of high- 
way robbery and dark deeds of murder, 
is almost an element of the damp air. 
The traveller along its one narrow, pre- 
cipitous road instinctively draws his coat 
closer about him and shivers, not entirely 
with cold, as, beginning its descent he 
recalls its history, and wonders half 
whimsically, altogether uneasily, whether 
in tradition and hearsay there is any- 
thing of truth. 

When last I passed through the valley 
it was autumn, and with the sharp frost 
each tree and shrub was a glory of gold 
and crimson which was falling, with 
every breeze, upon a bed of russet that 
crackled and scattered beneath the tires 
of my bicycle. Several times I caught a 
fleeting glimpse of the striped back and 
distended pouches of a chipmunk, as 
with noise of exaggerated importance he 
hastened to swell his winter’s hoard. The 
occasional shot of a straggling hunter 
cut the frosty October air and once a 
rabbit scurried into the underbrush be- 
side the path. ‘These sounds of forest, 
with the steady rustle of leaves beneath 
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my wheel, were all that broke the silence 
as with set pedals I scorched down the 
steep pitches and coasted the long grades 
of the ever descending road. Near a lit- 
tle bridge at the foot of the long hill I 
dismounted to avoid a puddle whose out- 
lines I could dimly see in the fast gath- 
ering darkness. This bridge, with its 
little watercourse, is in the centre of the 
valley as far as the highway is concern- 
ed, and here it was that my troubles be- 
gan. As | pushed my wheel over the 
heavy, leaf-strewn road you can imagine 
how every little woodland sound became 
intensified and enlarged. 

Oh, I can assure you it is a far better 
thing to skim lightly down into a val- 
ley, to feel your wheel rise and leap out 
beneath you like some living thing as 
you “‘take’’ a waterbar, than it is to plod 
wearily up the other side, pushing the 
same wheel. You miss the cold rush of 
the air upon your face and you find your- 
self lacking a certain buoyancy of spirit. 
Things you didn’t notice before come to 
you with a startling shock. You remem- 
ber how, when you were a little boy, you 
passed through a strip of woodland and 
ran home scared half out of your wits 
by the mere imagery of an active imag- 
ination. And, though you smile at the 
recollection of your boyish fright, some- 
thing in the air imbues you with the old, 
half-forgotten feeling and you shrink 
fearfully from the grotesque outline of 
trees and bush, while the scampering of 
a chipmunk or the screech of an owl 
strikes you with quick alarm. Some- 
thing of this boyish, unreasoning terror 
took possession of my nerves. Not that 


I was afraid. Oh no, I just started in- . 


voluntarily at each unexpected sound. 
The squeak of a mouse would cause my 
cap to rise completely off-my head. You 
don’t believe this? I never would have 
believed it myself had I not felt the cold 
wind blowing over my fevered scalp. I 
wasn’t frightened, | repeat. Yet when 
a louder rustling than usual betokened 
the presence of something correspond- 
ingly large, I recalled every weird and 


murderous tale that I had ever heard of 
the place and waited in an agony of ex- 
pectation to learn my fate. Was I to 
be robbed and left for dead upon this 
lonely road where the chance of being 
overtaken by a good Samaritan was ex- 
tremely small, or was I only to be de- 
voured by some wild beast? I decided in 
the brief time given me that the former 
course was the more likely, and in spite 
of my agony I almost laughed aloud as 
I pictured the disappointment of the rob- 
ber as he searched pocket after pocket 
and felt his grimy fist come back unto 
him void. 

I hardly know whether or not I was 
relieved when the cause of it all came 
awkwardly out of the bushes and I saw 
in the darkness, uncomfortably close to 
me, a large and stately skunk. I retired 
prudently, if precipitately, and so avoid- 
ed a meeting which I am sure one of our 
professors would call a “juxtaposition of 
the incongruous.” After a pause, in 
whiclr I, at least, gave fitting expression 
to my feelings, I ventured to proceed, 
coming without further adventure to the 
top of the hill and, after a five minutes’ 
ride, to the are lights of Winooski. 


Gs 


Student Life at Old Athens. 


Cardinal Newman in one of his essays 
gives a novel and exceedingly interesting 
account of what he calls “University 
Life’ in Athens. But that one who 
knows anything about modern universi- 
ties should apply the same term to the 
student life at classical Athens is very 
unlikely. There is to-day a Greek uni- 
versity in the city where Socrates lived, 
but this is a modern institution carried 
on substantially as are other European 
schools. The ancient “University” was 
as different from the modern as the Ath- 
ens of the Golden Age from the city now 
existing. 

In classic times philosophers and soph- 
ists flocked to Athens from all parts of 
the world, but not at the call of any in- 


‘ 


-with these master minds. 
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stitution of learning, nor with the offer 


of any fixed salary. ‘They came as to 
the centre of all education. Remaining 
entirely independent of the rest, each 
gathered about himself a group of stu- 
dents, smaller or larger, and imparted to 
them the results of many years of thought 
and study. ‘There were professors of all 
branches of learning then known; there 
were adherents of every belief. Stoic or 
Epicurean, rhetorician, orator, poet, phil- 
osopher, sculptor or mathematician, each 
was a college in himself and all made up 
the university. 

Of the masters a few were rich, many 
were poor; so among the students, very 
many worked their way, acting as port- 
ers or the like, and earning only enough 
to support them and to pay a small fee to 
their teachers, sometimes no more than 
an obol a day. They cared not for com- 
fort or ease so long as they could gain 
the much-sought intellectual strength 
which came from continual association 
So much did 
the Athenians strive for excellence in 
art and the height of learning, for which 
they had such unusual opportunities that 
they wholly neglected matters which we 
deem of vital importance—as proper san- 
itary conditions, good roads and decent 
dwellings. ; 

Now perhaps you will ask, how did 
Socrates and Plato teach? How did Phi- 
dias aid his pupils in sculpture? How 
were the students of the drama trained? 
The great philosophers strolled through 
the Lyceum amid their pupils, and lec- 
tured to them on the immortality of the 
soul and like themes. The student of 
architecture or sculpture went to the 
Acropolis and gazed on the Parthenon 
and its graceful curves until he felt the 
genius in himself. So youths visited the 
theatre and heard the finest tragedies of 
all time; they lingered at the Areopagus, 
listening to speeches whose eloquence 
even Cicero was never able to attain. 

Thus, student life at Old Athens was 
not a life of routine and perpetual drill- 
ing, but a life of close intimacy with 


one year! 


great teachers and wise men whom, 
though pagans, we are bound to revere. 


HH’ CUBS os 


Che Zollege Bell. 


The College Bell seems to have had 
vicissitudes of its own. ‘The treasurer’s 
book (1816-34) shows that some student 
was paid for the ringing of it. In 1817 
Samuel Buell received $4.00 for one 
year’s service. In 1819 Moses Rolfe got 
$12.00 for three years’ ringing. Wages 
rose after this. In 1825 Alden Emmons 
got $16.00 for pulling the rope for 25 
weeks. In March, 1826, C. C. Sever- 
ance is credited $23.32; in May, A. Flem- 
ing is credited $8.34; in August, Rotus 
Parmelee is credited $6.66; then—also 
in August—Eli W. Taylor gets $4.17 
for blowing the horn, and in December, 
for ringing the bell, $8.34—$50.83 in 
In August, 1828, Ebenezer 
Mellvain got $12.50 for blowing the 
horn; subsequently, in 1835, a rebate of 
$59.00 was repaid to Mcllvain “for 
blowing the horn four terms.” In Au- 
gust, 1839, Willard Wadhams was paid 
$37.50 for ringing the bell. How the 
bell came to be “out of commission” does 
not appear, nor why the allowance for 


this service varied so greatly. The 
“strike” had not then been invented. 
A graduate of Middlebury tells me 


that he “blew the horn” all through his 
sophomore years (two — sophomore 
Yeatsor sper + force of - the » Civil 
War’) and not only got no credit on 
the treasurer’s books, but was all that 
time “im danger of the judgment” of 
President Labaree. That was the unlaw- 
ful levying of a special war tax! 


G. 


Che Men of Old Uermont. 


Song, by G. P. AuvLp, 1902. 
Air: “Soldiers of the Queen.” 
1.Sons of Alma Mater, gather round 
And greet our teain with martial lay; 
Let our warlike challenge loudly sound— 
We're here to win the field today. 
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Shades of all our elders, 
Grand old men of yore, 
Throng round the campus once again, 

They call the Green and Gold 

On to action bold, 
To fight the battle hard and fight like men, 
To fight the battle hard and fight like men. 
And when we sing Vermont’s fair praises, 
Hail those who made and guard her fame! 


CHORUS 
It’s the men of old Vermont, my boys, 
Who’ve made her stanch and strong and 
true, 


In the men who wear her colors, boys, 
Her ancient spirit lives anew. 


Their sturdy hearts will never yield, 
Their ardor odds can never daunt, 
We'll fling a cheer across the field 
For those who fight for old Vermont. 


Stout hearts bore our Alma Mater’s shield 


to 


In stormy days of long ago, 
Battling hard in forum and on field, 

Their loyal souls no fear could know. 
Deeds of our forerunners 
Make the lesson plain 
To us who would her name defend, 

Our hearts must never fail, 

Our souls must never quail, 
But hold our ground and fight on to the end, 
But hold our ground and fight on to the end. 
And when we sing Vermont’s fair praises, 
Hail those who made and guard her fame. 

CHORUS 


Centennial Endowment Fund. 


In number eight of THE Cynic, pub- 
lished November 5th, attention was call- 
ed to a pamphlet recently issued in the 
interest of the Walker memorial fund of 
the Massachusetts Institute of TTechnol- 
ogy. In this pamphlet the names of all 
the contributors were given, arranged by 
classes, with the total class contribution 
stated but with no mention of individual 
amounts. The number of graduates of 
each class was also given; so the reader 
could see at a glance the amount contrib- 
uted by each class. and the number of 
contributors, and he could figure out 
readily the ratio in each class of the con- 
tributors to the non-contributors. In the 


issue of THE Cynic to which we have 
just referred an expression of opinion 
from the alumni subscribers to THE 
CyNIC was requested as to the advisabil- 
ity of publishing such a pamphlet in con- 
nection with the Centennial Endowment 
Fund of the University. We have not 
yet received a sufficient number of an- 
swers to show the general feeling among 
the alumni, but we will quote from one 
that was recently received, which very 
probably may voice the general  senti- 
ment: ‘The Centennial Endowment just- 
ly claims the sympathy of every gradu- 
ate. If a few are unable to contribute 
even one dollar, they will be glad to see 
the success of the movement, and every 
one will want his class in it. I heartily 
approve the idea of giving in your col- 
umns the credits now standing, class by 
class. It might be better not to give the 
names of the individual contributors, at 
first. Report the classes, and announce 
that three, or six months hence,—some- 
time not later than next commencement, 
—you will give a revised list of classes 
contributing, with the names of indi- 
vidual contributors. The class list now 
would appeal—successfully, I think,—to 
many to secure credit (or larger credit) 
to their classes.” 

This letter, which we have quoted in 
full, is from one of our most enthusiastic 
alumni and generous contributors to the 
fund, and for that reason carries great 
weight with the editors of THE Cynic. 
Still, perhaps it is fairer to get a more 
general expression of opinion before pub- 
lishing these very definite facts such as 
we have noticed were published in the 
Technology pamphlet, which met with 
the approval of our correspondent. 

The following facts, however, which 
have been furnished THE Cynic we are 
at liberty to publish and later on we may 
be able to supplement them with addi- 
tional facts. At present the class that 
has furnished the largest number of con- 
tributors is the class of 1886. This re- 
sult was accomplished not only through 
the generous loyalty of the members of 
the class, but also through the untiring 
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zeal and devotion of Mr. Daniel L. Cady, 
who carried on the large amount of nec- 
essary correspondence. 

The classes that furnish the next larg- 
est number of contributors are those of 
1895, 1897, 1898, 1899, all of which 
have approximately the same number of 
contributing members. 

It would be manifestly unfair, how- 
ever, to mention only those classes in 
which the number of contributors is 
large, because many of the classes—es- 
especially those of thirty or-forty years 
ago—were, naturally, small in number. 
A fairer way to rate the contribution 
would be to take the percentage of con- 
tributors among the living members. 
Judged by this standard the class of 1839 
stands at the head with a hundred per- 
cent. Next would come again the class 
of 1886; then would follow the classes 
of 1855, 1881, and 1889, all three classes 
standing at approximately the same per- 
centage. | oct! 

If we include in our figures non-grad- 
uate as well as graduate members of 
classes, after the class of 1886, which 
appears again on the list, we should rate 
the classes of 1855 and 1879. 

Of the larger classes of the last de- 
cade we find the largest percentage of 
contributors in the classes of 1895, 1897, 
1898 and 1899. 

With the exception of a very. few 
classes there has been little or no attempt 
until recently to raise class subscriptions 
for the Endowment Fund, and so these 
figures, in general, are somewhat acci- 
dental and are given out as such. In 
No. 7 of Tur Cynic, published October 
22nd, we stated that some of the classes 
had begun to raise a class fund, stimu- 
lated by the example of the class of 1886. 
Although the work has not yet been 
wholly systematized, there are, at pres- 
ent, representatives in eighteen classes— 
in general the more recent ones—who 
have agreed to carry on correspondence 
with their classmates, with a view to in- 
cluding if possible all the members of 
their class in these contributions. It is 
a question of only a comparatively short 


time, we think, when almost all of the 
classes will be vying with one another in 
the laudatory desire to see their class 
well represented in the number of con- 
tributors for this important fund. In 
succeeding issues of THE CyNic we hope 
to have added facts of encouragement. 
We shall be only too glad to hear from 
any of our readers with regard to this 
matter of class contribution or with re- 
gard to the Endowment Fund work in 
general. 


Death of Dr. W. N. Platt. 


Med. ’69. Dr. William N. Platt died 
on the 13th of November at his home in 
Shoreham, Vt. He had been ill for more 
than a year, having suffered a series of 
paralytic shocks. Dr. Platt was born in 
Enosburgh, Oct. 7, 1848. He was edu- 
cated at the Plattsburgh Academy, Ho- 
bart College, and the medical depart- 
ment of the University of Vermont, In 
1870 he began the practice of his pro- 
fession in Shoreham. He had long been 
one of the trustees for the Vermont State 
hospital for the insane. Dr. Platt was a 
delegate from the first congre:s onal d’s- 
trict to the republican national conven- 
tion in 1900. He was a prominent mem- 
ber of the Masonic fraternity and was 
well known throughout the State. We 
all extend our heartfelt sympathy to his 
bereaved wife. 


EE ee re eS ee ee 
Eugene f. Foss on Reciprocity. 


The sixth annual banquet of the Ca- 
nadian Club of Boston, held on the night 
of Noy. 28, resolved itself into an inter- 
national debate on the question of recip- 
rocity with Canada. George FE. Foster, 
M. P.. of Canada, opposed the doctrine 
championed by Eugene N. Foss. Mr. 
Foss said in part: 

“Fortunately for a partial solution — 
of the vexed question of trade relations, 
our own necessities bid fair to force our 
government to look the Canadian ques- 
tion squarely in the face. In several com- 
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modities our demand already has outrun 
our supply, and we are buying heavily, 
regardless of tariff ‘taxes. In others the 
exchanges between the two countries are 
so general, for geographical and other 
reasons, that a lively trade in competing 
products has developed both ways. In 
still other cases where the demand is 
great the United States tariff is so high 
that no purchases are attempted. 

“These three classes furnish the basis 
upon which a consistent scheme of tariff 
revision, by which I mean reciprocity, 
must rest.” 

Mr. Foss presented a table of the prin- 
cipal articles in which the two countries 
have interchangeable trade, and con- 
tinued : 

‘“‘Now here is a natural and necessary 
trade of $55,000,000 and which might 
be two, three or four times that amount, 
hampered and harrassed by tariff restric- 
tives which are of no possible benefit, 
but,-on the contrary, work absolute in- 
jury to every interest concerned. 

“Tt is the evident purpose of some of 
our legislators at Washington to reduce 
the tariff on Canadian goods because, as 
they. well say, Canada will make no con- 
cessions. ‘The only real thought in their 
minds is to discover the cleverest excuse 
for standing pat.” 


Opening of Medical College. 


The 52nd session of the Medical De- 


partment of the University of Vermont. 


opened last Saturday afternoon at three 
o'clock in the room which has been fin- 
ished off in the basement of the building 
now under process of erection.. The at- 
tendance Saturday was fully up to the 
average of first days, and many others 
have arrived in the city since Saturday. 

Seated at the head of the room with 
President M. H. Buckham, ‘Dr. H. C. 
Tinkham, dean, and Prof. John McCrae 
of ‘McGill University, who delivered the 
opening address, were members of. the 
faculty and other visitors. 
Buckham in his opening remarks said he 
was sure he voiced the sentiments of all 


President: 


in saying that he was surprised to be 
present at the opening of the session in 
the new building. He then related some 
of the incidents that happened on Decem- 
ber 2, a little less than a year ago, when 
the students and faculty were watching 
the old college building go up in smoke 
while the firemen were standing around 
helplessly. He referred to the day as a 
day of calamity and blunders. Although 
the old building was inadequate and: ob- 
solete, he said that he could not term a 
fire with a-loss of $20,000 outright as a 
blessing in disguise. He then referred 
to the circumstances which led to the be- 
einning of the present building and said 
that its rapid construction had been pos- 
sible through the efforts of the Cham- 
plain Manufacturing Company and _ its 
manager, R. C. Cottam, raised to the 
maximum of efficiency through persist- 
ency of Dr. Tinkham. The medical fac- 
ulty has two buildings, neither of which 
was worthy of the men who comprised 
the teaching force, but with the present 
structure completed there will be one 
adequate and in keeping with the other 
noble buildings in the university group 
and its dedication next commencement 
will mark the beginning of a new era of 
success and prosperity for the institution. 

President Buckham then introduced 


Prof. John McCrae of McGill Univer- 


sity, Montreal, who is also a member of 
the medical college faculty, and who 
spoke on “The Privileges of Medicine.” 
Prof. McCrae’s address was interesting 
and earnest and the speaker was ac- 
corded the careful attention of his audi- 
tors. He spoke in part as follows: 
“To-day marks the 52d session of this 
department. Tempting as the prospect 
is, | do not purpose to discuss the pe-— 
culiar advantages you possess over your 
predecessors, though they be many. If 
one refers to your predecessors it is good 
to remember that lectures were delivered 
in this college 95 years ago. Under any 
circumstances that is a long time, but in 
medicine it is not a century, but an aeon. 
Napoleon’s army surgeon, Larrey, was 
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amputating limbs on the fields of Wa- 
gram or Friedland, the foremost sur- 
geon of the world doing that which must 
have been almost brutal work, without 
anaesthetics and trusting to speed rather 
than gentleness and all with the certainty 
of later infection. 

“All through the hospitals stalked 
that dread spectre, gangrene, which un- 
derstood to-day, has-lost its terrors and 
here at that day were being sown the 
seeds of medical knowledge in the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. The times have 
changed. Under our own vine and fig 
tree we have a habitation, thanks to the 
untiring efforts of Dean Tinkham and 
his co-laborers. Could these surround- 
ings have been predicted a year ago? I 
feel as if this ought to be my theme to- 
day, but I know that this will grow into 
your minds and become daily a part of 
you. until the finished product of our 
medical school will be a man who will 
reflect all this. He will be a man, up to 
date and in a sense ‘Our own make,’ and 
as such will be a staunch upholder of our 
college.” 

In conclusion Professor McCrae said: 
The medical profession, although old, is 
ever new, since new variations of the 
problem of disease must arise as long as 
children are born into the world. Who- 
ever seeks the medical profession for the 
mbpnetary end solely, will probably be 
repaid with nothing but disappointment. 
He emphasized the privilege which the 
man of the true medical profession has 
of standing aloof from all the various 
transitory sects and cults, whether they 
go by the name of Christian Science, di- 
vine healing, or something else. The in- 
dividual conscience, he said, is the source 
to which a man should look for either 
approval or disapproval, and when a 
member of the profession closes his books 
his most important balance will be the 
consciousness of having done his duty. 

Dr. Tinkham then spoke briefly, ex- 
pressing his gratification to see nearly all 
of the old men back and a large entering 
class besides. He also made the state- 
ment that already a larger number of 


men from other institutions have ma- 
triculated than have been lost through 
old students not returning, He then 
made several announcements about the 
time and place of the regular classes. 
Regular class work began Monday 
morning with a large number of students 
present. The entering class bids fair to 
number 70, of whom fully half were 
present at the opening. A large number 
of the upperclassmen were also on hand 
and classes will be carried out as sched- 


uled from now on until the close of the 


term. Rooms in the new building will 
be utilized, though the laboratory and 
clinical work will be done at the Mary 
Fletcher Hospital and the rooms over 
the Boston store formerly used for such 
work. 

There are no changes in the faculty. 


Fenew Lathe. 


We are inclined to judge that not 
many of. the students or alumni realize 
the value of the practical training and 
skill which our engineering students ac- 
quire as machinists. The students in 
mechanical and electrical engineering of 
the classes of 1903, 1904 and 1905 have 
something to show for their labors in 
the machine shop, in the shape of a 14- 
inch engine lathe with a six-foot bed, 
nearly completed. A little work re- 
mains for the senior class before it will 
be ready for use. The work has been 
done entirely by the boys themselves. 
This lathe was designed by Prof. Ayer, 
a former head of the mechanical de- 
partment. As an example of the skill 
and care required in the construction, 
the working down of the spindles may 
be cited. These were obliged to be turn- 
ed down to the exact diameter. If they 
had been the thousandth of an _ inch 
larger or smaller they would have been 
useless; but they work perfectly. This 
work has to be done as well as trained 
workmen could do it anywhere. 

The feed will be strong, as the feed 
belt is 11%4 inches wide, where on other 
machines it is usually only 34 inch, and 
it will be regulated by a nest of gears 
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instead of a cone. The machine is worth 
$500 as it stands. 

In addition to the engine lathe the 
boys have built four 10-inch wood turn- 
ing lathes, which are now in use in the 
shop. The work in the shop is supervised 
by Mr. James Eaton, who has been in- 
structor of mechanical practice for about 
twelve years, and praise for the very 
creditable results in his department must 
necessarily be due the instructor as well 
as the student. 


Green and Gold Debating Club. 

The Debating Club is surely waking 
up and seems to have been refreshed by 
its nap. The speakers are beginning to 
put some research and thought into prep- 
aration for the debates and they present 
sound arguments in a creditable manner. 
Indications are that there will be at least 
a dozen candidates for the team, and 
these seem to be so equal in merit that no 
one can conjecture who will be the suc- 
cessful ones. The men will be chosen 
soon after the Christmas vacation and 
in a way which will be explained in the 
next number of THE Cynic. 

On the toth of November, Cobb and 
Murphy on the affirmative and Sherwood 
Hall and Pease on the negative, dis- 
cussed the question, ‘‘Regolved, That 
Vermont should adopt municipal wo- 
man’s suffrage.’ The judges—Prof. 


Hayes, Hickey and Perkins—decided in 


favor of the affirmative. 

November 30th the time-honored ques- 
tion, “Resolved, That Vermont should 
abolish capital punishment,” was discuss- 
ed. Perkins and Simpson supported the 
affirmative, while Hulett ’05 and Wood- 
man took the negative. The judges— 
Professor Stetson, Patterson and Kib- 
bey—gave a decision in favor of the neg- 
ative. Chaffee acted as chairman of the 
meeting. ne 

The next debate will come on Wed- 
nesday evening, December 7th. The 
question will be: ‘Resolved, That the 
Bible is the Word of God.” A relig- 
ious subject always calls forth the very 


warmest kind of argument and this de- 
bate will probably be the liveliest yet this 
year. Mandigo and Stone will be ortho- 
dox and take the affirmative, while Wor- 
then and Bridgman will assume a skep- 
tical turn of mind and support the nega- 
tive. Professor Tupper, Beckley and 
Wood will act as judges, and Patterson 
will be chairman. 


Cotillion Club. 

At a meeting of the Cotillion Club 
held Tuesday afternoon, the following 
officers were elected: . 

President—F. B, Wright, ’o5. 
Vice-President—A. 'T. Henderson,’os. 
Sec. and Treas—S. M. Bunker, ’o6. 


Y. . @. A. 


Dr. Clark of this city gave an address 
on ‘‘Medicine as a Profession,’ Novem- 
ber 22nd. He told of the opportunities 
of an upright doctor, of his life of self- 
sacrifice, and ended with these words: 
“The old family doctor; he brought us 
crying into this world, may he take us 
smiling out of it.” On account of the 
“Chimes of Normandy’ coming that 
evening the attendance at this meeting 
was small. Men seem to forget that the 
meetings open at 7 o'clock and close in 
ample time for keeping an engagement 
down town. 

Ross, Med., led a very helpful devo- 
ticnal service on the 29th. 

Next Tuesday evening Mr. C, J. Fer-. 
guson will address the association, using 
as a topic, “The Practice of Law.” 


Cynic Verse. 


THE -LITTLE OIL STOVE, 
It stands in the room with the handle turned 


down 

And looks quite unconscious of every one’s 
frown, 

As it smokes up the room till the curtains turn 
brown. 


The little oil stove. 


If you go out some night and stay rather late, 

Then is the time that you'll wish ’t was your fate, 

To live when oil stoves had gone out of date, 
The little oil stove. 
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It'll keep you awake as you lie in your bed, 
For the smoke and the smell go right to your 
head, 
But next day ’tis with shame that you'll think 
what you said 
Of the little oil stove. 
B. ’08. 


SONG OF JHE FRESHMEN. 


Should you ask me, whence this story; 
Whence this tale of Freshman triumph; 
Whence this tale of Soph’s defeated; 
Whence this tale of white-capped Juniors; 
I would answer, I would tell you: 

From the ball-park towards Winooski,— 
Where of old the noisy rooters, 

Yelled for Campbell and for Vickers— 
Came this story of the struggle, 

Twixt the Freshman and the Soph’more; 
There did Hiawatha Wilson 

And his Freshmen in their war-paint, 
Dressed in suits of padded moleskin, 
Running, bucking, tackling, rushing, 
Drive the Sophomores before them. 
Thrice and once again they drove them 
From the field, across the goal-line; 
While the Juniors and the Freshmen, 
Precedence to Juniors given, 

Men and also loyal coeds 

Cheered ’o8 along to vict’ry 

Never once the Freshmen faltered, 
Never once the ball they yielded, 
Played they like the painted demons, 
Of the land of the Dacotas, 

Covered all with dirt and glory. 

And in years to come uncounted, 
Other Freshmen, other Soph’mores 

Will rehearse the old, old story: 

And in tones of admiration, 

Tell how Hiawatha Wilson, 

With his band of mighty Freshmen, 
Wooed and won the Goddess, Victory. 


B:.’o8: 


LINES WRITTEN THE NIGHT AFTER 
THE CLASS-GAME. 


Note :—See verse in last Cynic entitled, “The 
Little Freshman.” 


“Pinkish Freshman,” so you say. 
He beat you black and blue today. 
He surely has a winning way, 

That Freshman. 
“Blue-eyed Freshman,” so you say. 
Some Sophomore eyes were blacked today. 
He certainly knows how to play, 

That Freshman. 


You'll keep the Freshman, so you say, 
From heat and cold and harm away. 
He kept you on the run today, 

That Freshman. 


Ye Sophomores ever, from this day 
Be careful what of him you say, 
For he'll not let you get too gay, 
That Freshman. 


S. 708. 


Kappa Sigma Initiation. 

The annual initiation and banquet of 
Alpha Lambda of Kappa Sigma was 
held Tuesday evening, Nov. 15. ‘The 
banquet was given at Hotel Burlington 
and representatives of five different chap- 
ters were present, as follows: Dr. J. S. 
Ferguson, Psi, University of Maine; C. 
S. Holcombe, Gamma Delta; Prof. H. 
DE. White, Psi; U. of Maine; Dean J. L. 
Hills, Gamma Delta, of Massachusetts 
Agricultural College; H. H. Cloudman, 
Alpha Rho of Bowdoin; C. O. Dodge, 
Kappa Beta of New Hampshire; Dr. G. 
E.. Partridge, Alpha Epsilon of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

The initiates were: H. V. Allen ’os, 
Pert Vi Garry) OF al, ob. ik. Ge. 
Baier Ch.) BA bs smith: Cl +: H.W. 
spracue. H. L. Cowles, L.. S:; C. -H. 
Burke; Earl Welsh, C. E..; N. D. Tillot- 
son and H. J. Clark, M. E., all of the 
class of 1908, 


Delta Psi Initiation. 


The Delta Psi fraternity held its an- 
nual initiation at the fraternity house on 
South Prospect street, Nov. 18. The 
initiates from the freshman class were as 
follows: Henry C. Brownell, Roland W. 
Crocker, Dana H. Ferrin, Levi P. Smith, 
Noel W. Smith, Harold E. Somerville, 
Riford R. Tuttle. Among the pleasant 


features of the evening was the initia- 


tion of Prof. G. H. Perkins, Yale ’67, 


as an honorary member of the fraternity. 

The exercises were held in the new 
fraternity hall, which was dedicated on 
this occasion. The present home, the 
General Henry house, has been thor- 
oughly renovated and enlarged to the 
rear by a three-story addition, since its 
purchase about a year ago, 

The following alumni were present: 
J. E. Goodrich 753, E. H. Powell ’6s, 
A. G. Whittemore ’67, C. W. Brownell 
"70, S. F. Emerson, Yale 772, E. M. 
Ball ’72, H. M. /MacFarland ’78, L. E. 
Tupper ’80, G. B. Catlin ’80, A. C. Fer- 
rin °83, E. S. Isham ’89, J. L. Hall ’89, 
the Rev. G. Y. Bliss ’89, M. L, Powell 
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‘80, Ele “Dyer ’ '93, Hi. Fe Perkins oe 
C. B. Brownell ’99, R. 5S. Page ‘99, R 
A. Lawrence ’99, T. R. Powell ’oo, C. 
W. Henderson ’o1, G. S. Lee ’o1, John 
M. Wheeler ’02, H. P. Gulick ’03, S. T. 
Hubbard ’o4. 


Eocals. 


Basket ball practice began Nov. 15th. 

Each freshman has been assigned to 
some member of the faculty, who will act 
a; his adviser. 

Professor Hills has returned from at- 
tending agricultural meetings in several 
Western States. 

Absences may be made up on Satur- 
days from 2 to 6. Only one absence can 
be made up on a Saturday. 

lie bie herkinsecave a ‘lectire in 
Plattsburgh the evening of November 
17th on “Coral and Jelly Fish.” 

At a meeting of the senior class, held 
Nov. 17th, F. E. Beckley was appointed 
a member of the advisory board. 

Church ’06, and Hill ’06, have been 
appointed assistants in the chemical lab- 
oratory in place of Whitcomb ‘05, re- 
signed. 

About 150 students received free tick- 
ets to the play at the Strong Nov. 14th, 
and wish to thank the management for 
their kindness. 

The agricultural students who remain- 
ed in town over Thanksgiving were given 
a very pleasant reception at Prof. Jones’, 
Thursday evening. 

The proof sheets of the register of 
the annual catalogue have been posted on 
the bulletin board at the Mill in order that 
students may note any errors occurring 
therein. 

Senior privileges have been granted to 
all members of the senior class in good 
standing, allowing men in that class to 
cut over the limit without being placed 
on probation, 

The grand stand at the new athletic 
field is nearing completion. The slate 


roofing is now being put on. The stand 
is 125 feet in length and will be made 
longer if necessary. } 

Manager Hicks intends to give us a 
good home schedule next spring. He 
has secured two games here with Wes- 
leyan in addition to the good string of 
games previously arranged. 

All of the freshmen, excluding the en- 
gineers, have declaimed once before the 
class and the first few declaimed the sec- 
ond time Wednesday, Nov. 30. There 
will probably be no freshman declama- 
tion after mid-year. 

The young ladies of the University 
gave a reception at Grassmount Monday 
evening, Nov. 21, to the members of the 
sophomore and freshmen football teams. 
Refreshments were served and dancing 
was enjoyed until] a late hour. | 

The faculty extended the Thanksgiv- 
ing recess this year from Wednesday 
noon until Monday noon, thus enabling 
a large majority of the students to go 
to their homes for Thanksgiving and 
return without the hurry so conducive 
to indigestion, 

At a recent meeting of the Chemical 
Club, officers for the year were elected 
as follows: 

President—L. R. Whitcomb, ‘05. 

Vice-President—H. A. Edson, ’o6. 

Secretary and Treasurer—R. P, Ward 
OS. 

Mr. H. K. Barrows, for three years a | 
professor in our engineering department, 
now in charge of the New England 
branch of the U. S. geological survey, 
recently contributed several interesting 
articles to the Free Press regarding his 
work. 

Everyone should save up ene for 
the Ariel. Jot them down and write 
them up later. Many good things are 
lost or forgotten which by a little care 
might help to make the Ariel more hu- 
morous and a better reflection of collgee 
life as it really is. 


Several students took part in the pro- 
duction of “The Chimes of Normandy” 
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given at the Strong, Nov. 21st and 22d, 
among whom are Heath ’05, McFarlane 
07, G. F. Reed ’07,Woodman ’06, Noyes 
06, Murphy ‘07, Fremau ‘07, and Miss 
Mulqueen ‘06. 


These mei won the ‘Varsity football 
“V" this season: Miner, med. ’06, O’ Neil 
‘06, Read ’07, Cassidy ’o8, Ferrin ’08, 
Hanna ‘08, H. R. Ward ’o08, and Wilson 
‘o8. The men on the team who have 
won the “V” previously are: Newton, 
capt., Bates ‘05, Mott ’o5, Gerrish ‘06, 
and R. B. Skinner ’o6. 

Dr. H. F. Perkins delivered a lecture 
in Plattsburgh, Nov. 17. The subject of 
the lecture was “Coral and Jelly Fish,” 
and it was illustrated by stereopticon 
views. December 1, Dr. Perkins lec- 
tured before Unity of the Unitarian 
Church of this city, with his subject, 
“Natural History in the Bahamas.” 


The resolutions adopted at the recent 
“meeting of the Vermont Schoolmasters’ 
Association, requesting that the schools 
of the State be inspected by members of 
the University faculty, were presented to 
a committee of the faculty Nov. 19th by 
Prin. Thomas of the Burlington High 
School, and by Supt. H. O. Wheeler. 


The specimen of Labrador duck in the 


Museum is being recased, and in the fut- 
ure will be stored in the Williams Sci- 
ence Hall as a safeguard against possible 
injury in case of fire. The duck in pos- 
session of the University is a male bird 
and is valued at $3,000. ‘There are but 
14 specimens of this species of duck in 
existence. 


The men of the three lower classes 
are now having target practice. Each 
man fires 15 shots standing, kneeling 
and lying. All students qualifying—get- 
ting an average of 162—will be excused 
from further practice, and all juniors 
qualifying will also be excused from all 
drills during the month of March next. 
At the end of the season there will be 
team matches between companies and 
classes. 


Gymnasium work for juniors, sopho- 


mores and freshmen commenced Nov. 
28th. The work will be the same as here- 


tofore,—juniors, single sticks; sopho- 
mores, dumb-bells; freshmen, Indian 
clubs. The schedule: 


1906—Wednesday, 4 to 5 P. M. 

1907—Tuesday and Friday, 4 to 5 
P, M. 

1908—Monday and Thursday, 4 to 5 
Ree Ni 


The site for the new Morrill Hall has 
not been decided upon yet. ‘There are 
objections, more or less important, to 
most of the locations which have been 
considered. The ideal place for the build- 
ing cannot be secured, it being the lot 
on the corner of University Place and 
Main street. However, the trustees will 
do their best to give the newcomer a 
good position on the campus, where it 
will be a welcome addition to the present 
fine group of college buildings. 

The annual prizes for the best entrance 
examinations in Latin,Greek and Mathe- 
matics were announced in college chapel 
Nov. 18th. The winners were: Greek, 
Henry C. Brownell, Burlington High 
School; honorable mention, Miss H. M. 
Sweet, Newport High School. Latin, 
Henry C. Brownell, Burlington High 
School. Mathematics, Thurman W. Dix, 
Spaulding High School, Barre, Vt.; hon- 
orable mention, Harold M. Somerville; 
Waterbury High School, and Miss Helen 
Barker of Burlington High School. 

Mr. C. G. Pringle, keeper of the Uni- 
versity herbarium, has just returned in 
good health from his twentieth consecu- 
tive annual journey to Mexico. ‘This 
was made, as usual, under the combined 
auspices of Harvard University, the Na- 
tional Museum, and the Mexican gov- 
ernment. He has been gone since last 
March, and with the efficient help of his 
Mexican assistant, has secured a remark- 
ably rich collection of over 25,000 speci- 
mens. Many of these are species hith- 
erto unknown to science, and among 
them several pines secured in company 
with Mr. George R. Shaw of Boston. 
This means rich additions to the Pringle 
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herbarium here as well as distributions 
of much interest to the scientific institu- 
tions of the world, and Mr. Pringle is 
to be congratulated on his remarkably 
successful season. 

He will possibly remain at the Univer- 
sity for the winter, though he may be 
called back to Mexico in January to aid 
the American consul-general in an inves- 
tigation of the enterprise of rubber grow- 
ing in that country. 


Football. 
1907, 6—I908, 22. 

For the third time in the history of the 
University, the freshmen overcame the 
sophomores in the class football game, 
and now the class of 1907 is written with 
the classes of 1898 and 1904, the only 
ones in over twenty years who never won 
a football game. And yet the unexpect- 
ed did not happen. For some days it 
had been apparent that both in weight 
and team work, ’o8 was superior. By 
' the outcome, certainly, this opinion was 
justified. 

Saturday, November 19, was perfectly 
adapted to a football game. With its 
clear, crisp air, no better day could have 
been desired for a struggle of class su- 
premacy. By noon, all marks of the pre- 
vious night’s work had disappeared and 
only the shattered remnants of “procs.” 
here and there bore witness to the ac- 
tivity of the underclassmen. 

The first outfit to arrive on the field of 
battle was a tally-ho carrying the sopho- 
more co-eds, closely followed by a wag- 
onette with the seniors. These two pro- 
ceeded around the field, singing and wav- 
ing flags, and took up their position on 
the south side of the field. Next caine 
a barge bedecked in gray and green, car- 
rying the freshmen co-eds and a tally-ho, 
also buried in these same somber colors, 
carrying the juniors, 

Scarcely had these last two taken their 
places on the north side of the field, when 
a chorus of horns and yells was heard 
near the northern entrance. The seniors 
and sophomores entered, yelling and 
singing, and proceeded to the south of 


the field to adorn themselves with the ill- 
fated colors of 1907. 

During all this time the men of ’06 and 
‘08 had been absent. But they had not 
been idle. About two o'clock they en-— 
tered the field, first a drum corps, then 
the juniors, each man wearing a white 
hat with a green cord around it, then 
the freshmen, and finally the football 
team. ‘The drum corps started a college 
song and the whole procession joined in. 
This line headed for the freshman barge 
and soon the ’o8 colors appeared on 
every coat. 

It was just 2:40 when Referee Cloud- 
man blew his whistle for the game to 
commence, Captain Wilson won the 
toss and chose the west goal. Guptil 
kicked off to Ward on the 20 yard line, 
who advanced 15 yards before being 
downed. Wilson made four yards 
through the line and Masters 20 around 
right end. Successive line plays by Wil- 
son, Masters and Layng placed the pig-° 
skin on the ’07 15 yard line. Wilson 
made 8 yards through tackle and Mas- 
ters added 3 more. Then Wilson was 
sent over for the first touchdown, Ward 
kicked the goal. 

On the very first play after ae next 
kickoff occurred one of the best plays 
and longest runs ever seen on the field. 
Ward kicked off to Lamberton, who 
caught the ball on the 15 yard line. He 
advanced the ball five yards across the 
field, and then passed the pigskin to . 
Owens, who started around left end and 
up the side line, not to be stopped until 
he had planted the ball behind the goal. 
He was aided by good interference, and 
several times it looked as if he would be 
downed. Hands, the freshman quarter- 
back, made a dive for the runner, but his 
dive was cut short by Fitzgerald, who 
landed between Hands and the runner. 
Enthusiasm was at high pitch at this 
stage of the game, and this time it was 
the sophomores’ turn to sing and yell. 
Owens kicked the goal,making the score: 
sophomores 6, freshmen 6. 

Guptil again kicked off and a second 
time the ‘freshman procession began. 
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Two line plays by Wilson netted nine 
yards. Layng went around right end for 
eight yards and Masters tried left for 


12. Wilson made one yard through the - 


line. Lang and Masters made 18 yards 
around end, Ward added 15 on a fake 
play, Wilson hit the line for five and 
Layng scored the second touchdown. 
Ward failed to kick the goal. Ward 
kicked off. Owens made seven yards, 
and the first half ended with the ball in 
the sophomores’ possession on their own 
Io yard line. 


SECOND HALF. 


Ward kicked off to Wood, who was 
unable to advance the ball. Owens tried 
another trick play, but was tackled for a 
loss of two yards. Owens then made 
three yards through tackle and on the 
next play Owens punted to Hands, who 
caught the ball and made a slight gain. 
With the ball in the possession of the 
freshmen, Wilson hit the line for no gain 
and then made two yards on a skin tackle 
play. Layng made a straight buck for 
one yard, and then Ward made 35 yards 
on a fake play. Layng hit the line for a 
gain of two yards. Barrows was then 
put in at quarterback to replace Hands. 
The sophomores now got possession of 


the ball and made two yards on a tandem © 


play. Another tandem play netted seven 
yards and then the sophomores were pen- 
alized for an offside play. Owens start- 
ed around left end but Ward broke 
through the line and Owens was tackled 
for a loss of two yards. Another fake 
play was tried, but Ward again broke 
through the line and the sophomores lost 
another yard. Owens again punted and 
Layng caught the ball, but was downed 
in his tracks. With the ball again in the 
hands of the freshmen, Wilson made 12 
yards on a straight. buck and again hit 
the line for a gain of three yards. Mas- 
ters then made 20 yards around right 
end, and Wilson carried the ball over the 
line for another touchdown. As the ball 
was carried over at the northwest corner 
of the line, Wilson punted out to Ward, 
who made a fair catch. Ward missed 


the goal and the score stood: Freshmen 
16, sophomores 6. 

Ward kicked off to Read. The sopho- 
mores were unable to gain and Owens 
punted. Layng made 4o yards around 
right end. Wilson made eight yards and 
then five on tackle plays. Lang hit the 
line for three yards and Wilson scored 
the last touchdown. Ward kicked the 
Tole core, OS, 22; 707..6. 

Ward kicked to Guptil, who made 15 
yards. Covey gained 20 yards, but 
Owens failed to gain. ‘The freshmen 
again got the ball and carried it to the 
30 yard ne, when time was called. 

The line-up: 


Sophomores. Freshmen. 
(SEL ee eat elke foeatoe, Perrin 
apem ee trait) 4s pyeeei t., Ward 
| Veter cory sip, Vcr cise Teee.. “Smith 
Viet Or oa ge Poe fete. Goer lark 
Rigel ee ts Oo os ). 1. g., Cassidy 
ees, [eae Oe ae eg er l. t., Heflin 
SHEET Oe pee fe, l. e., Hanna 
Hired y (rbot, 4.7. .\..q. bs Hands 
Gwens»? (Capt) rth. 2s)... ..t. h. Layng 
Vaporeon hihi a5 2k, I. h., Masters 
Covey, f. b.......f. b., Wilson (Capt. ) 


Referee, H. H. Cloudman; umpire, G. 
L. Orton; timekeeper, R. F. Patterson; 
linesmen, Bates ’o5, Grow ’06; time of 
halves, 20 minutes. 


Hlumni Dotes. 


The editors would greatly appreciate 
it if any of the alumni, who have notes 
which would be of interest would send 
the same to the Alumni Editor, 

468 College St., 
Burlington, Vt. 


83. The Rev. John Henry Hopkins 
and his wife have returned to Chicago, 
after a short stay in town, in attendance 
upon the funeral of his mother, Mrs. 
Theodore Hopkins. Mr. Hopkins has 
one of the large Chicago churches in his . 
care. 

83. Joseph C. Turk, who has been vis- 
iting his parents in town, has sailed for 
London on the Kaiser Wilhelm de Grosse 
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for an extended business trip on the con- 
tinent. 

85. The Congregationalist notes that 
at the Northern California Congrega- 
tional convention at San Francisco, Oct. 
25-28, Rev. W. H. Hopkins and John 
W. Buckham, D. D., both delivered ad- 
dresses. 

’86. M. N. Baker, C. E., of Montclair, 
N. J., is president of the New Jersey 
Sanitary Association. At the 3oth an- 
nual meeting of the association, held at 
Lakewood, N. J., Dec. 9 and 10, Mr. 
Baker delivered an address on “Muni- 
cipal Sanitation in Great Britain.” 


’90. Dr. Marshall A. Howe, curator of 
the New York Botanical Garden, visited 
the leading scientific institutions of Ku- 
rope during the past summer. The jour- 
ney was undertaken that he might make 
certain studies of the collections of mar- 
ine algae. Dr. Howe is giving his chief 
attention to this group of plants and is 
recognized as one of the leading authori- 
ties of America in this field. He is also 
editor of the botanical journal Torreya, 
one of the publications of the New York 
Botanical Garden. 


92. Edmund C. Mower of this city 
has been appointed by Governor Bell to 
succeed EK. W. J. Hawkins as judge of 
the Burlington City Court at the expira- 
tion of the latter’s term next April. After 
eraduating with high honors from the 
University of Vermont, Mr. Mower re- 
ceived a degree from the law school of 
New York University and was the same 
year admitted to the Chittenden County 
bar. He was State’s attorney for Chit- 
tenden County from |December, 1900, 
until December, 1902. He has been rec- 
ognized as one of the ablest of the young- 
er attorneys in Burlington, and has many 
friends who will congratulate him on his 
appointment. . 


93. John M. Evans, who has been en- 
gaged in the construction of the new 
East River bridge in New York city, 
spent Thanksgiving With friends in Bur- 
lington. 


04. W. W. !Mack has a position with 
the Bangor and Aroostook railroad as 
leve-er, 

04. Lucius Jones has finished the sea- 
son's. work at the orchard and nursery of 
Ss. W. Willard, Gerieva, N. .Y.; and has 
returned to his home in Burlington. 

97, Med. ’03. Dr. Charles F, Whit- 
ney who from graduation until January, 
1904, was instructor in chemistry at. the 
University, has for the past: year been 
employed at the Backus Hospital, Nor- 
wich, Conn. Dr, Whitney recently pass- 
ed the State Board examination, permit- 
ting him to practice in that State. 

‘99. Captain George J. Holden, 28th 
infantry, has reported for duty at Fort 
Snelling, Minn., and has been placed on 
duty with a detachment of his regiment, 
awaiting the arrival of his command. 

‘o2. J. Arthur Tellier is studying law 
at Columbian University, Washing'ton, 
D. C. He holds the position of assistant 
private secretary to Senator Dillingham. 

Ex-‘o2. George T. Deavitt, who was 
abroad this summer in London, Liver- 
pool and other places in England, is now 
ir the employ of Messrs. Catlin & Co., 
wholesale commission merchants of New 


_ York city, with his house address as 137 


Fast 16th street. 

‘02. Passed Assistant Paymaster G. P. 
Auld, U. 5. N., who at present is sta- 
tioned at the New York navy yard, play- 
ed a prominent part in the arrest of S. A. 
Felton, who shot and killed Guy Roche 
in New York city on Thanksgiving Day. 
Paymaster Auld happened to be on the 
spot on Broadway when the shooting oc- 
curred and followed the murderer until 
he saw him enter a saloon on Seventh 
avenue. Calling a patrolman, he entered 
the saloon and pointed out Felton, who 
was quickly arrested, | 

03. The marriage of ‘D. A. Young to 
Miss Mary Hall took place on the even- 
ing of November 24, at the bride’s home 
in Cherry Valley, N. Y. 


E}x-’05. C. H. Harwood has entered 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Military Bulletin. 

Target practice this winter will con- 
sist of 15 shots standing, 15 kneeling, 
and 15 lying down, and an aggregate of 
162 points (an average of 18) out of the 
possible 225 is necessary to qualify. All 
students who qualify will be given a 
certificate to that effect and will be ex- 
cused from all further target practice 
during the remainder of my tour of duty 
here (probably to July, 1906). All jun- 
iors who qualify this year will be excused 
from all drill during the month of March 
next. At the end of the target season 
there will be matches between compan- 
ies and between classes. 

(Signed ) L. S. MILLER, 
Capt. Art’y Corps. 


College World. 


New York University has opened a 
woman's law class this fall with an en- 
rollment of I9. 


The junior annual at the University of 
California, published by the class of 
1905, is said to be the most expensive 
publication of its kind ever issued. The 
receipts amounted to $9,609.50, and the 
expenditures to $9,405.35. 


Fencing is to be introduced at Brown 
University, and it is expected that a 
team wil soon be developed capable of 
meeting other colleges upon equal terms. 


Dartmouth has chosen the affirmative 
of the following question for her annual 
debate with Brown: ‘‘Resolved, That it 
would be advantageous to the United 
States to admit Canadian coal and lum- 
ber free of duty.” 


The new club house of the University 
Club of Buffalo has recently been dedi- 
cated. The alumni of Yale, Harvard, 
Cornell and Williams have erected man- 
tels, on which are carved the shields of 
these institutions. 


The Chinese department at Columbia 
has been presented by the Chinese gov- 
ernment with a copy of the standard Chi- 


nese encyclopedia, which consists of more 
than 5,000 native volumes, or about 100 
volumes, the size of an ordinary ency- 
clopedia, 


The report of the Yale medical exam- 
iner shows that in the freshman class of 
331, there are 141 who smoke, Their 
average age is 18, the average height 5 
ft. 8 in., and the average weight 136 
pounds. 


Dr. Herbert Welch of Mt. Vernon, N. 
Y., has been selected to fill the office of 
president of Ohio Wesleyan University, 
in place of Dr. Bashford, who resigned 
on account of his election to the episco- 
pacy. 


Be Good To 


Your feet. Treat them 
well. Put good Comfort- 
able Shoes on them. And 


they will be good to you. 


Get the good Comfort- 
able kind at 


HOLBROOK’S 
60 CHURCH STREET 


REGAL SHOES. 


Regal shoes in quarter sizes, quality, Style and 
perfect fit assured. All styles at lowest prices, 
B. L. HARD, Agent, 
31 Middle Converse Hall, 
Burlington, Vermont. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Walk- 
Over 
Shoes 


Stand Every 
TEST 
$3.50, $4.00 


Stackpole’s 


Shoe Store, 
m, _ o2 Church St. 


WE SELL o—++4.-- 


CoL_LLEGESTUDENTS 
THEIR BOOKS 


SEAS UGK 
Lowest WHOLESALE RatTEs. 
OUR PRICES ON 
School andCollege Supplies 
are the lowest in the State. 
HOBART J. SHANLEY & CO., 
Formerly Whitney & Shanley, 


Auntington Block, 


BURLINGTON, VT. 


Union Theological Seminary, 
700 Park Avenue, New York. 
Fully equipped for scholarly and practical 
work, in the midst of the 


CHRISTIAN ENTERPRISES 


of a great city, in close academie relations 
with 
COLUMBIA and 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITIES, 


offers opportunities for the degrees of B. D., 
ALM; and Por 


OPHN ON HQUAL THRMS 
to students of all Christian bodies. 
SIXTY-NINTH YEAR 


begins September 28th, 1904. | 
Address the President of the Faculty, the 


Rev. CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, D.D. 


DANCING ae 
Petts is the One to. go to, — 


as he has made it a life study. 
Special attention given to the waltz. 
Private lessons day or evening. 


**“RAH ” FOR VERMONT. 
Walk Straight to the Front, Boys, in 


A Gentleman’s Shoe $3.00 A PAIR. 
THE OLD BEE HIVE. | 


WRIGHT & DITSON 


FINE ATHLETIC GOODS 


SALLY used. 


Suits ; 


and Fencing Goods. 


The PIM RACKET and Wright & Ditson CHAMPIONSHIP Tennis Balls are UNIVER. 


Fine Sweaters—Jackets, collarless and regular style. Jerseys, Foot Ball and yer naatn 
Field Hockey Goods, Golf Clubs and Balls; Squash Tennis and Hand Ball Goods ; 
Peck & Snyder’s Hockey and Rink Skates ; Pucks, Toboggans and Snow Shoes ; Basket Ball 
Class Caps and Hats a specialty. 


Send for illustrated supe 


WRLC EtT &saDiTtSOiw 


3844 Washington Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Editorials. 


In a few days we shall leave the cam- 
pus cold and silent-in the grip of a Ver- 
mont winter and journey homeward to 
celebrate that most joyous occasion of the 
year. Two weeks of good cheer are 
ahead, so forget work and conditions, put 
aside the dread spectre of the coming 


mid-year exams. and go home light- 


hearted and care-free, for Christmas time 
is no time for worry. Even ‘Hr Cynic 
casts aside all misanthropic thoughts, 
which from its name one might attribute 
to it, and wishes each and all, sincerely 
though conventionally, a Merry Christ- 
mas and a Happy New Year. 


Probably every student who goes 
home for the Christmas recess will see, 
while at home, at least one prep. school 
athlete who expects to enter some college 
If the student will talk Ver- 


mont to this sub-freshman he might per- 


next fall. 


suade him to come here, even though he 
were inclined toward some other univer- 
sity. If each of us would make the at- 
tempt we would help Vermont more than 
we know. And if we undergraduates 
will do this more than we now do then 
will we have a perfect right to demand 
that our alumni and faculty shall do as 
much toward attracting athletes to Ver- 
mont as do the alumni and faculty of 


other universities the size of ours. 


Although the football season is over 
and it is still too early to talk baseball, 
nevertheless Tx Cynic wishes the stu- 
dents not to forget that there is a branch 
of athletics which demands attention at 
this time, namely: basketball. 

Basketball at Vermont has never at- 
tained that point of excellence which it 
should have and there have been many 
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causes, needless to mention here, for the 
mediocre standing our teams have had in 
the past. This year, however, there seems 
to be no reason why we should not have 


a very successful season. We have good 


men out practicing; if there are any more, 


they should come out at once, while those 
of us who cannot play can at least give 
the encouragement of our presence to the 
candidates at practice these winter after- 
noons, } 


While we are at home at Christmas 
time let us have a few things in mind. 
Let us plan to go into the Kake Walk 
and devise some new specialty; let us 
think over our class politics and decide 
whether they are as clean as they should 
be, whether the best men are getting the 
offices and what stand we shall take in the 
matter. Let us consider whether we are 
helping Vermont spirit or whether we 
are hurting it by intensifying fraternity 


contentions. In short let us examine our- 


selves and discover whether we are do- . 


ing what we should for Vermont, and 
then, when the first day of January comes 
along, let us make and live up to some 
good resolutions. 


Dunloe Gap. 


Forget, for a little, those irksome 
laws of time and place and come back 
with me, not into the remote past, but 
into that borderland of the past which 
unites the vividness and reality of the 
present with the sadness of that which is 
forever gone. ig Ae 

We are in a stage-coach rattling along 
through the jolly, dirty, little village of 
Killarney, in the very heart of Ireland. 
The streets are narrow and winding, and 
as our four horses dash along, the mud 


flies high. Verily no one knows what 
real mud is until he comes to Ireland. 
Here, however, he finds it in its most ad- 
vanced state of vileness, black, wet and 
sticky. On either side are long rows of 
huts, white-washed for the most part, and 
having roofs of thatch or tile. They 
would be picturesque from a distance, but 
as we approach, the dirt, and, to put it 
lightly, the odors, detract much from 
the poetry of the scene. Beside the nar- 
row by-path, which might be called an 
apology for a sidewalk, countless tiny 
gray donkeys are hitched; while every- 
where, leaning out of windows, lounging 
in the doorways, and scampering from 
under the very feet of the horses, are 
throngs of men, women and children, for 
this is market day. Everything is dis- 
tinctly Irish. Those very donkeys look 
as if they would bray with a brogue. 

By this time we have left the village 
behind us, and are speeding along 
through the open country. All is fresh 
and green; not the smooth velvety green 
of an English rural landscape, but a rug- 
ged unkempt verdure which is rendered 
even more intense by the yellow of the 
blossom-covered furze-bushes which run 
rampant in the fields. In places the road 
is bordered by stone walls, in whose 
chinks and crannies grow the _hearts- 
tongue, the speenwort, and the cliff-brake. 
ferns which would be considered rare in 
America. 

On and on we ride through the most 
beautiful scenery, with the glorious Irish 
Mountains towering over all. Now we 
cross a picturesque stone bridge and 
again mounting the bare summit of some 
hill we catch a fleeting glimpse of the 
Killarney Lakes, as they sparkle in the 
sunshine. “We are approaching Kate 
Kearney’s cottage,” the driver tells us. 
“Who was Kate Kearney?’ Reader, ask 
not, that ye be not lied to. Kate Kearney 
may have been a “woman’s-rights”’ lec- 
turer, the heroine of a historical novel, 
or any one of a hundred other things. | 

What manner of man is this which we 
see coming down the road? As we ap- 
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proach we find that it is merely a long, 
lank Irish boy seated on the feeble rem- 
iniscence of what may once have been a 
horse. With a broad grin and a brogue 
that would have done justice to Tam- 
many Hall, he addresses us, telling us 
the merits of his steed. For since Dunloe 
Gap, which we are approaching, is too 
narrow for the coach to pass through, the 
farmers living near derive no small rev- 
enue from the saddle-horses which they 
let at three shillings a ride. We are now 
joined by more ponies and the boys, every 
farm adding its quota to our cavalcade, 
until finally the road both before and be- 
hind is thronged with a motley crowd of 
men, boys and horses. In fact we are 
able to count nearly a hundred. Here 
the coach stops; this is the mouth of 
Dunloe Gap. From this place we must 
ride a distance of six miles on horse- 
back. 

After some ‘little delay in mounting 
and inducing our horses to start, we are 
again under way. For a long time we 
ride silently, reverently almost. Scenery 
such as this does not encourage words. 
Finally we bring our horses to a stand- 
still and gaze back over our course. 
There, stretched out in the sunlight, lie 
the first two miles of Dunloe Gap. Far 
down below us we see the little stream 
that for countless years has been winding 
its way through the narrow defile be- 
tween the mountains, and when we listen 
we can hear the far-off gurgling of its 
waters. Higher up we see the road over 
which we have come; a wonderful ex- 
ample of human skill and perseverance, 
being literally hewn out of the mountain 
side. And towering above us on every 
side we see the jagged old mountain 
peaks, beautiful in the sunlight. 

What a world of interest is added, 
when a beautiful scene or place is all in- 
terwrought with traditions and associa- 
tions! This old pass, with its towering 
mountains, rugged crags and green up- 
lands, possesses a beauty and charm in- 
dependent of all else, but how much more 
interesting it is when we remember that, 


until a few years ago, it was the impreg- 
nable stronghold of bandits. We notice 
the narrow places where one man might 
hold an army at bay, and the caves and 
crevasses where the plunder could be con- 
cealed. Or we may go back to a still 
earlier time, when the Irish people, flee- 
ing before Cromwell’s victorious armies, 
took refuge among these mountain fast- 
nesses, 

For hours we ride, skirting the very 
summits of the mountains and every now 
and then gazing below us, where we see 
spread out like a giant checker-board the 
green fields of Ireland, interspersed with 
the miserable hovels of the peasants; a 
beautiful country, yet the home of a 
wretched and down-trodden people. How 
grand a thing it is to be thus threading 
our way along the mountain tops, where 
all the sounds which rise from the lower 
world have lost their harshness and dis- 
cord, and where the beauty and peace- 
fulness of the fields and hamlets is inten- 
sified and the squalor and misery of the 
inhabitants becomes less evident! For it 
is one of the redeeming traits of the 
human mind that in looking from a dis- 
tance it almost invariably overlooks those 
things which are disagreeable and un- 
lovely and centres itself upon that which 
is beautiful and good. 

But while thus moralizing we have al- 
ready come to the end of our ride. Slow- 
ly and reluctantly we dismount from our 
horses and turn to the boats which are 
waiting at the edge of the lake. Now, 
all aboard for a fifteen-mile row through 
the Killarney Lakes and then a stage- 
coach ride back to our various hotels. 


S. ’o8. 


Modern Philosophers. 


Time about 12 P. M. Two co-eds 
have just come in from a dance. They 
are room-mates, and as they prepare for 
bed it is borne upon their minds that, 
although it is long past ‘“‘Grassmount 
hours,” nevertheless they are not in the 
mood for sleep. They are both of a 
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philosophical turn of mind, and so, when 
one proposes a question for discussion, 
the other agreeably prepares for battle. 

‘Now,’ says the first one, “in order 
that we may philosophize philosophical- 
ly, it is well that we assume the charac- 
ter of one skillful at this art; thus, 
I will take to myself the name of So- 
crates, while you I shall address as Theo- 
dorus.” 

“It is well, O Socrates,” replied the 
young Theodorus, ‘and I am now ready 
to debate with you.” 

Socrates begins: 

“You are young, Theodorus, but you 
seem to reason well for one of your years. 
Now tell me,—is it ever right to do 
wrong?” 

“You put the question strangely, most 
learned Socrates, but with the teachings 
of my fathers upholding me, I must reply, 
How can it be right to do wrong, for to 
do wrong is to do that which is not 
right?” 

“Pray tell ime, Theodorus, what you 
mean when you say a thing is wrong; 
do you mean that it is contradictory to 
the law of an All Wise Being and there- 
fore it is wrong?” 

“T mean just that, renowned Socrates.” 

“Then answer, I beg, for I am often 
put to much uneasiness over the question. 
If the law says one shall not break into 
a neighbor’s house, is it wrong for me to 
force an entrance there?” 

“Oh, Socrates, still speaking by that 
wisdom which you yourself have taught 
me, I say: It is wrong to break into my 
neighbor’s house.”’ 

“T will now ask a question seemingly 
apart from our argument, but I ask that 
you nevertheless consider it well. Is it 
right to help a friend in need?” 

“Most certainly it is, Socrates, but I 
still maintain that it is not right to do 
wrong.” 

“Be not so hasty, Theodorus, but have 
patience while I ask but one more ques- 
tion. If you were passing the house of 
your dear friend Theocritus, and looking 
in at the window you should see him sur- 


rounded by flames, ought you not to force 
an entrance into his house to help him?” 

“Oh wise Socrates, I see that in my 
arrogance and pride I have stumbled, that 
I have been too careless in judgment, but 
I now see clearly that wrong is right, and 
right is wrong; the question lies all in 


the motive.”’ 


“To see that you fully understand the 
ground you have just taken, let me ask 
you yet another question, Theodorus. 
When a. just law says one shall not study 
past the tenth hour, is it just for me to 
study beyond that time?” 

“Certainly not, Socrates.” 

“And if your friend is doing this 
wrong, ought you not to stop him by 
whatever means you may, provided only 
your motive is pure?” 

‘Most assuredly, I should do so.” 

“Very well, Theodorus, we are now 
both of the same mind; let us apply our 
theory. As we came down the corridor 
to-night on our way to our rooms, there 
at the right, just at the head of the stairs, 
a gleam of: light caught my eye as it 
streamed out from under a freshman’s 
door. Her conscience must be sleeping 
if she is not, for it is long since the hour 
for lights to be out, and her light still 
burns. Our duty bids us to save her.” 

Dropping the guise of the philosophers 
the two girls steal to the freshman’s door. 
They take a peep in the key-hole. There 
sits the freshman, with head propped 
upon her hands, gently sleeping. Before 
her are Latin and German dictionaries, 
four text-books and a theme pad. One 
of the girls gives a loud, well-known rap 
upon the door, while the other, in tones 
which are ‘a successful imitation of the 
matron’s, pronounces the girl’s doom, A 
frightened scramble from within, a hasty 
turning out of the light, the freshman 
is heard no more and—Grassmount is at 
rest Piet 


Holy Cross is preparing to erect a 
grand stand on her fine athletic field at a 
cost of $13,000. i | 
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Memories. 


Rounseville filled his pipe from the to- 
bacco-jar on the mantel-piece, and lighted 
it with a coal from the fire. Pulling a 
great chair before the open grate, he sank 
back among the comfortable cushions. 

The soothing effect of the nicotine, and 
the gentle flicker of the fire, dulled him 
to drowsiness. Amid the glowing em- 
bers he saw his past life pictured out, col- 
ored and dulled by happy and unpleasant 
recollections. 

Once more he was in his boyhood home 
among the rolling Berkshires. He saw 
the green wooded slopes,and the Connect- 
icut, like a silver ribbon winding through 
the valley. 

Again he stood beside his mother at 
the gate, and watched the sun go down 
behind Mt. Toby, remembering how he 
asked her if the “golden light came from 
Heaven.” 

Next arose his college days. The 
happy days, when friendship for the fel- 
lows, and dear old Princeton, were his 
all. The old ‘Tiger’ yell came back to 
him as he heard it that cold November 
day when Yale crossed the line for vic- 
tory, and Princeton died game, with “Old 
Nassau” ringing on the crisp wintry air. 

And then the twilight meetings on the 
chapel steps; the smoke talks under the 
elms, where the fellows built air castles 
for the future, and plighted their ever- 
lasting loyalty to their alma mater. 

The fire died to a mere glow; the sharp 
shadows softened to an enveloping dark- 
ness; the last mellow light of the coals 
glimmered for a moment on the face of 
the sleeper. “Dear old days,—true old 
chums,” he murmured. 

Now his mind wandered to a quiet lit- 
tle town on the Delaware. It was there 
he bade a little girl good-bye the day be- 
fore his paper sent him to South Africa. 
It was long ago since that time. He had 
seen the Transvaal through her struggle 
for freedom. Later he blistered tinder 
the burning sun of the Soudan, and then 
nearly froze to death with the “Gordons” 
among the Himalayas. 


It was nearly daylight when Rounse- 
ville awoke. “Oh, if it might all come 
back again!” he muttered, arising and 
stretching himself, “the roughing-it, and 
all.’’ 

Going to the window, he threw open 
the shutters and looked out. ‘The gray 
spire of St. Paui’s shone through the 
whirling snow flakes, and the frozen 
Thames looked cold and uninviting. A 
few early passers-by loomed up dark for 
a moment against the white blanket and 
then were swallowed up in the storm. 

“So this is Christmas morning,” he 
mused, “and the Atlantic is between me 
and the ones I love. This is rocky 
weather for an ocean trip, but success or 
no success in England, I’m going home.” 

He closed the shutters, stirred the fire, 
and packed his trunk by the light of the 
chill gray dawn. 

BLACKFOOT, 


HA ipWalt Dollar that Returned. 


Last summer, while a young friend of 
mine was working in the dining room of 
a Lake Champlain steamer, there came 
into his possession a half-dollar upon 
which was imprinted the name of his de- 
ceased father. He took the coin home 
and showed it to his mother, who said 
that about twenty-five years before her 
husband had stamped his name upgn a 
new  fifty-cent piece and had sent it out 
into the world, to see if it would ever 
come back to him. The style of the print 
and the date of the money both showed 
beyond doubt that this was the same half- 
dollar. | 

Think of what a host of strange and 
contrasting experiences that coin has had 
during its absence of a quarter of a cen- 
tury! It has travelled around the world 
again. and again and visited nearly every 
city in its native land. How many times 
it has been lost and found again, stolen 
and restored, loved and hated, sought 
after and despised, worshiped and en- 
slaved. It has furnished liquor for the 
drunkard and aided the cause of temper- 
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ance. It has blessed nations by helping 
to upbuild their institutions, and has de- 
graded them by corrupting their officials. 
It has sent assistance at the hour of birth, 
presents for the wedding day and flowers 
for the grave of the dead. Sometimes, 


in a merchant’s safe it has had a host of ' 


companions, sometimes it has been alone 
in the pocket of the poor. It has helped 
to imprison men and to release them, to 
reform them, and to make them worse. 
That half-dollar has come into contact 
with all phases of human life. It has 
been an adventurer in the fields of hu- 
manity, and has seen the richness and the 
desolation, the beauty and the unseemli- 
ness of those fields. If it would only 
speak to us it would tell us a story more 
interesting and instructive than any we 
have ever heard. ie 


FA Novel Hlarm. 


Converse Hall shelters under one of 
its protecting wings a student who is a 
remarkably heavy sleeper. Repeatedly 
has he slept throughout the morning 
hours, unconscious of the frightful 
Tr-r-r-r of an alarm clock near his head, 
while the clang of the chapel bell sum- 
moned him in vain. 

Finally, after having attended several 
of the Absence Committee’s “five-o’clock 
teas,” he concluded to devise an apparatus 
whereby all danger of his oversleeping 
might be prevented. He procured an 
electric bell, such as is used in connection 
with a push button for door bells, and 
two dry-cell batteries. He fastened the 
bell to the door casing in his room and 
connected it with two wires running from 
the batteries. In a break in one of the 
wires, a short piece of small chain was 
secured to each section of the wire. The 
other ends of the chain were attached to 
a piece of whalebone about two inches 
in length. In the middle of the whale- 
bone was fastened a small clasp which 
was gripped to the alarm key on the 
back of an ordinary alarm clock. When 
the alarm on the clock goes off the key 


turns, and twists the chains, thereby 
bringing them together and completing 
the circuit. Instantly the bell on the cas- 
ing begins to ring, and continues to do 
so until our somnolent hero goes into an 
adjoining room and opens a switch, 


G.. "Rien 


Centennial Endowment Fund. 


A, meeting of the Centennial Commit- 
tee of the Associate Alumni was held at 
the office of Mr. Darwin P. Kingsley, 
346 Broadway, New York, Friday morn- 
ing, December 9th. There were present 
at this meeting, Messrs. Charles A. Cat- 
lin of Providence, R. I. (chairman), D. 
P. Kingsley and Horatio Loomis of New 
York city, Dr. F. T. Kidder from Wood- 
stock, Vt., and President Buckham, Elias 
Lyman and Professor Howes, Secretary, 
from Burlington. Mr. John H. Converse 
of Philadelphia, who has attended the 
other New York meetings, was unavoid- 
ably absent because of a previous business 
engagement, and Senator Henry W. Hill 
of Buffalo was at the last minute detained 
at home by illness in his family, 

An election of officers was held, which 
resulted in the re-election of the officers 
of the preceding year, namely: Mr. 
Charles A. Catlin, chairman; George E. 
Howes, secretary; Elias Lyman, execu- 
tive committee; President Buckham, 
Treasurer FE. H. Powell and George E. 
Howes, advisory committee. : 

Mr. Eugene N. Foss was elected a 
member of the committee and has accept- 
ed membership, thereby giving the com- 
mittee the benefit of his large business 
experience. 

The secretary reported that, inspired 
by the example already set them by the 
class of 1886, very many of the classes of 
the last thirty-five years have already 
started to raise class subscriptions as a 
token of their belief in this Endowment 
Fund movement and of their loyal co- 
operation. This movement already in- 
augurated met with the most hearty ap- 
proval of the committee, whose members 
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felt that not only was this in itself very 
encouraging, but that it gave promise of 
helping materially in the larger undertak- 
ing of raising the Endowment Fund. 

The committee meeting was a most en- 
couraging and optimistic one. It was felt 
that the past year’s work had already 
justified the undertaking and that the in- 
fluence of the movement felt throughout 
the whole work of the University was 
already very beneficial. The alumni are 
being knitted together more closely than 
ever before and the University and the 
alumni are both gainers from this added 
zeal and devotion. 

Plans for the coming year’s work were 
discussed and many valuable suggestions 
were made by the various members of the 
committee which it is hoped will result 
before the close of the year’s work in 
large additions to the fund. ‘These, of 
course, it is not wise to announce. 

Significant for the value of the under- 
.taking is the fact that busy men, many 
of them of large business interests, will- 
ingly and gladly give their time to attend 
these regular meetings. The names alone 
of this committee are a guarantee of the 
movement. 

THE CyNiIc announced two weeks ago 
that eighteen of the classes were engaged 
in raising class funds. Since then in four 
or five other classes members have ac- 
cepted the service of correspondence with 
their classmates, and not the least sign 
of encouragement is the tone of the let- 
ters in which this service is accepted. 
The various alumni consider that this is 
not only an obligation which they ought 
to accept, but a pleasure which they 
are only too glad to have the opportunity 
of accepting. Results are bound to fol- 
low from the zeal and earnestness that 
have already been displayed. 


Joshua Beers Hall, 1853. 


News is received of the death of the 
Rev. J. B. Hall at Traverse City, Mich., 
on the 29th of November last. He was 
the oldest member of his class, having 


been born 11 July, 1826, at Madrid, N. 
Y., the son of Anson and  Lwucinda 
(Whipple) Hall. His father was born in 
Charlotte, Vt., in 1796. The founder of 
the American branch of the family came 
from England to Bridgeport,Conn., about 
1639. Descendants in the fifth genera- 
tion removed to Berkshire County, Mass., 
and their descendants came to Shelburne 
and Charlotte. 

Joshua Beers Hall obtained his prep- 
aration for college at Potsdam, N. Y. 
The writer remembers him as superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school of the old 
First Church while still an undergradu- 
ate. After getting his degree, he work- 
ed for a time under the American S. S. 
Union, first along the Hudson river, 
afterward in Indiana. Then he took 
charge for a time of a school at Beech 
Grove, Tenn. The years 1855-57 were 
spent at Union Theological Seminary; 
the following year at Auburn Seminary, 
where he was graduated in 1858. He 
was licensed to preach in June, 1857, and 
received ordination 8 Feb. 1859. His 
first pastorate was at Lysander, N. Y., 
where he remained seven years. His sec- 
ond at Johnsonville, 1864-67; his third 
at Lansingburg, where he stayed till 1860. 
From the early spring of 1865 till Ap- 
pomatox he was connected with the 
Christian Commission, laboring in the 
army about Petersburg. After a brief 
experience gathering churches in Ohio, 
he went to Elk Rapids, Mich., and in the 
course of the nine years (1870-79) spent 
here gathered and housed three churches. 
He was invalided and laid aside from ac- 
tive service for about seven years, resid- 
ing at Oviatt till 1886, when he resumed 
pastoral work at Grand Ledge. In 1893 
the presbytery to which he _ belonged 
voted him an honorable retirement with 
the usual stipend of $300 a year, since 
which time he has lived in Traverse City. 

He was married 14 July, 1858, to Eu- 
genia F. Campbell of Montpelier, Vt., 
who, with two sons and a daughter, sur- 
vives him. ‘Three children died in in- 
fancy. One of the sons is instructor in 
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English in Leland Stanford University. 
The local paper speaks of Mr. Hall as 

“one of the grandest men who has ever 
lived in the Grand Traverse region. All 
who knew him loved and respected him. 
He was not a preacher of the Word only ; 
he was also a doer of the Word.” All 
the clergy of the city attended his funeral, 
and six of them bore his body to its last 
resting place. 


ET 


Resolutions. 


Wuereas, It has pleased God in His 
wisdom to remove from our midst one of 
our beloved founders, Joshua Beers Hall 
of the class of 1853, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of 
the Delta Psi Fraternity, express our 
gtief at the loss of a true and _ loyal 
brother, and be it 

Resolved, ‘That we tender our sincere 
sympathy to the bereaved family in their 
sorrow, and be it further 

Resolved, That we drape our badges 
for a period of two weeks as a token of 
our esteem and sorrow, and that copies 
of these resolutions be sent to the be- 
reaved family, spread upon the records of 
this Fraternity, and published in THE 
UNIvERsSITY CYNIC. 

For the Fraternity: 

Len H. Huert. 
Mino ALBERT GIBSON, 
Ivor S$. MACFARLANE. 


Plans for Gymnasium Work. 


As a result of the long felt need of 
some form of gymnasium work for the 
young ladies of the University, the ex- 
ecutive committee of the board of trustees 
have decided to make such changes in 
the gymnasium as are necessary in order 
that the young ladies may train. 

The work of refitting, which is being 
done by the Champlain Manufacturing 
Company, is already well under way and 
it is expected that the young ladies’ 
classes in gymnasium work will begin 


immediately after the Christmas recess. 
A. floor has been laid in the room at the 
southeast corner of the building, which 
was at first intended for a swimming 
tank, and a door will be cut, opening onto 
the main floor. This dressing room will 
be equipped with four showers and a hun- 
dred lockers, which will allow for a con- 
siderable increase in the number of young 
ladies at present a the Univer- 
sity. 

The young ladies of all four classes 
will be required to take their gymnasium 
work and they will have exclusive use of 
the building from 1:30 to 3:30, Tuesday 
and Thursday afternoons. Mr. Cloud- 
man will act as instructor and the train- 
ing will consist of light class-work, dumb 
bell movements, calisthenics and recrea- 
tion games, including basketball. 

In connection with the repairs in the 
gymnasium for the young ladies, the 
lower part of the swimming tank is being 
refitted for the accommodation of the ath- 
letic teams. Fifty-six lockers and three 
showers will be installed and an entrance 
built at the east end of the building, giv- 
ing easy access to the field and baseball 
cage. A stairway will lead to the upper 
floor through the men’s shower room. 

From now on, members of the faculty 
will have exclusive use of the gymnasium 
floor from 5 to 6 Mondays and Fridays. 
It is possible that a basketball team will 
be organized which will vie with the ’Var- 
sity and class teams, as did the faculty 
baseball team last year. 


Phi Delta Cheta Banquet. 


Vermont Alpha of Phi Delta Theta 
held its annual initiation banquet at the 
Van Ness House, Friday evening, Dec. 
9. Among the 42 men present, active 
and honorary members, was Dr. H. E. 
Lewis, Brown, ’95, who acted as toast- 
master. . 

The following toasts were responded 
to: “The Trials of a Barbarian,’ H. F. 
Barton, ’o8; ‘After Thoughts from the 
Convention,” H. H. Watson, ’06; “If I 
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were a Freshman,’ J. N. Harvey, ’02; 
“The Next Province Convention,” R. F. 
Perry, °06; “Phi Spirit in the World,” 
F. H. Leach, ’96. 

The initiates are as follows: Of the 
class of 1907, Harvey Buchanan Chess, 
Jr., of Pittsburg, Pa.; of the class of 
1908, Harold Fletcher Barton of Bur- 
lington, William Hollis Child of Burling- 
ton, Frederick Washburn Guild of Bos- 
ton, Winfred Wilkins Houston of Stowe, 
Henry Floyd Miller of Plainfield, N. J., 
Milton Weed Pierce of Brattleboro, Jesse 
Hawkins Sinclair of Burlington, Charles 
Andrew Smith of Hackettstown, Nh. J., 
William Howard Wilson of Holyoke, 
Mass. 

The banquet committee consisted of L. 
H. Newton, R. F. Perry and C. W. In- 
galls. ? 


Base Ball Schedule. 


Manager Hicks announces the following 
base ball schedule which we think is one of the 
best, if not the best, we have ever had. : 

April 5—Harvard at Cambridge, Mass. 

April 21—Wesleyan at Burlington, Vt. 

April 22—Wesleyan at Burlington, Vt. 

April 25—University of Maine at Burlington, 
Vt. 

April 26—University of Maine at Burlington, 
Vt. 

April 28—Bowdoin at Burlington, Vt. 

April 290—Bowdoin at Burlington, Vt. 
._ May 2—Holy Cross at Burlington, Vt. 

May 6—Norwich University at Burlington, Vt. 

May 10—Lehigh University at Burlington, Vt. 

May 11—Lehigh University at Burlington, Vt. 

May 12—Syracuse at Burlington, Vt. 

May 13—Syracuse at Burlington, Vt. 

May 15—Tufts at Burlington, Vt. 

May 16—Tufts at Burlington, Vt. 

May 17—Cornell at Ithaca, N. Y. 

May 18—Colgate at Hamilton, N. Y. 

May 19—Open. 

May 20—Open. 

May 24—Holy Cross at Worcester, Mass. 

May 26—Andover at Andover, Mass. 

May 27—Brown at Providence, R. I. 

June 3—St. Lawrence at Burlington, Vt. 

June 7—Columbia at Burlington, Vt. 

June 8—Columbia at Burlington, Vt. 


Foot Ball Captain. 


The members of the football team have 
elected Earle N. Gerrish ’06 for captain 
of next year’s ’Varsity team. Gerrish 
entered college in the class of 1905 and 


made the ’Varsity team as half-back. He 
did not return to college the next year, 
but re-entered last year in the class of 
1906. This season he has played at both 
half and quarter. The new captain is a 
very heady player and understands the 
game perfectly. In his hands the team 
will be very carefully directed and round- 
ed into the best possible condition. We 
hope and feel that he will do all he can 
to make our first season on the new ath- 
letic field a most successful one. He 
prepared for college at Montpelier Sem- 
inary, where he was a star ball player. : 
On our baseball team he has played short 
for two seasons. He is five feet five 
inches tall and weighs about 145 pounds. 


Soot Ball Managers. 


A college meeting was held Dec. 1oth, 
at which Cornelius P. Valleau ’06 was 
elected manager of next year’s football 
team and Wilfred A. Barlow ’07, assist- 
ant manager. ‘These positions were filled 
by competition, these two men being se- 
lected by the advisory board after con- 
sidering several aspirants. Mr. Valleau 
comes from Wolcott, Vt., and is a gradu- 
ate of People’s Academy. Mr. Barlow’s 
home is in Mt. Carmel, Penn. He pre- 
pared at Cushing Academy. 


Basket Ball. 


Basketball practice comes ‘Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday af- 
ternoons at 5 o'clock. The team will not 
be picked till the middle of January. Man- 
ager Bassett expects to engage a compe- 
tent coach and wishes every man with 
any ability to come out and try for the 
team. 

The first class games will come Sat- 
urday, January 7, in the afternoon, when 
the seniors will play the sophomores and 
the juniors the freshmen. ‘The season 
will then begin in earnest. 

For home games, we have Norwich, 
McGill, ‘Massachusetts A. C. and St. 
Lawrence. ‘Trips will be taken; one to 
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Northern New York, playing Potsdam 
Normal and Clarkson ‘Tech. combined; 
St. Lawrence, and minor teams; another 
to Massachusetts, meeting teams of first- 
class reputation; and a third to Norwich. 
The season is arranged so as to neces- 
sitate as little expense as possible, and 
thus will draw but lightly upon the ath- 
letic fund. If the sport were more popular 
among our students and residents the 
games would be of a different nature and 
the management would feel justified in 
asking for a larger money backing. We 
would then have games with the repre- 
sentatives from colleges such as Syracuse, 
Williams and Yale, all three of which 
were willing to play at Burlington this 
year. Yet with a good team and home 
games we hope that popularity will come 
and that in a few years basketball will 
be recognized here, as is happening else- 
where, to be an ideal college sport. 


Che Rew College Song. 


The new college song, entitled “The 
‘Men of Old Vermont,’ written by G. P. 
Auld, ’o2, will be published in sheet form 
at 25 cents a copy, provided that 150 or- 
ders can be obtained. There ought not 
to be the slightest doubt that that num- 
ber of orders will be taken. It is up to 
every student and to, at least, the younger 
alumni, to order a copy and so en- 
sure the publication of the song, which 1s 
one of the best college songs we know of. 
Orders should be left with F. E. Beck- 
ley, ’O5. 


1906 Hriel. 


The editors of the Ariel desire to im- 
press upon the student body the import- 
ance of saving up grinds and other ma- 
terial suitable for the next issue. They 
wish to make this book not a publication, 
prepared simply by the board of editors, 
but a college book of which every one 
may be proud. The man who hands in 
good material is not only doing the edi- 
tors a great favor, but he is doing some- 
thing for the college. 


Not only do we want to make this 
book a production of interest and value to 
the academic students, but also to medics, 
and ini order to do this we must have the 
co-operation of the entire student body. 
Only in proportion as you help us will 
the book be successful, and of interest to 
the members of the faculty, alumni, stu- 
dent body and friends of the college. 


Debating Club. 


At the meeting of the club Dec. 14, the 
following rules were adopted to govern 
the first preliminary for choosing the 
team for the Vermont-Bates debate: 

1. The first preliminary contest shall 
be held on Wednesday, Jan. 11, at 7 P. 
M. in room E, South College. 

2. This contest shall be open to any 
member of the University. 

3. Only those men whose names are 
dropped into THE Cynic editor’s box be- 
fore Thursday, Dec. 22, shall be allowed 
to compete. 

4. At this contest the following ques- 
tion shall be discussed: “Resolved, That 
it would be advantageous to the United 
States to admit Canadian coal and lum- 
ber free of duty.” 

5. Each candidate shall speak for five 
minutes on either side of the above ques- 
tion. 

6. From the contestants who appear at 
this preliminary a board of judges con- 
sisting of Professors Emerson, ‘upper 
and Jackman, shall select six men who 
shall be entitled to take part in the final 
trial, which shall take place Jan. 18, ac- 
cording to ‘plans decided upon by the 
club at a meeting on the evening of Jan. 
11, after the first preliminary contest. 

Next week Monday evening the club 
will take the question: ‘Resolved, That 
the municipal ownership of electric light- 
ing plants is desirable.” Debaters, Pat- 
terson, Hoyt, on the affirmative; Wood, 
°06, Macfarlane, on the negative; chair- 
man, Pattersoni; judges, Professor Tup- 
per, Cutting, Perry. 
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Y. W. @. H. Notes. 


The Y. W. C. A. of this college start- 
ed out last September with a strong de- 
termination to build up its Bible Study 
Department. ‘This phase of the work has 
not been as strong as we would like 
during the past few years, and while only 
a slight change has been effected as yet, 
we are hoping for greater improvement 
in the future. 

Up to the present time three Bible 
Study classes have been formed. One at 
the Methodist Church is studying ‘The 
Teachings of Jesus”; another at the First 
Church, a course in “Teachings of Jesus 
and His Apostles,’ under the leadership 
of Mrs. Mixter; while the Baptist girls, 
with Mr. Retan as leader, are studying 
“Old Testament Characters.” These 
classes are held in the respective churches 
at 12 o'clock Sunday. A thorough can- 
vas of all the girls in college is being 
made to urge each girl to show her ap- 


preciation of the value of Bible training 


by joining one of these classes. 


y. Mm. @. H. Notes. 

On Tuesday evening, ‘Dec. 6, Mr. C. J. 
Ferguson. of this city addressed the Asso- 
ciation on the ‘‘Profession of Law.’’ He 
said that a legal training is of the high- 
est value as a preparation for a life of 
public affairs. Then he showed convinc- 
ingly that the lawyer is justified in de- 
fending any client, even though he may 
strongly suspect his guilt, on the ground 
that the law considers every man as inno- 
cent until he is proven guilty before a 
jury of his peers. 

Sunday, Dec. 10, was a busy day for 
the Y. M.C. A. Mr. R. H. Edwards 
was here from Union Theological Semin- 
ary and conducted a Bible study confer- 
ence. ‘The first meeting of the day was 
held at 9 A. M., when Mandigo spoke on 
the “Field for Bible Study’; Orton on 
“Daily Bible Study,” and Mr. Edwards 
upon “Means of Increasing and Main- 
taining Attendance.” Dr. Perkins gave 
an address also upon “Qualifications of a 
Leader.” 


In the afternoon at 3 o’clock there was 
a well attended meeting. Prof. Tupper 
gave a very pleasing talk upon the sub- 
ject, ‘“The Bible’s Place in General Cul- 
ture as Literature.” He spoke first of 
the Bible’s influence on men of letters and 
mentioned three writers of widely differ- 
ent temperaments whose style was great- 
ly affected by studying the Scriptures,— 
John Bunyan, Ruskin and Abraham Lin- 
coln. He then said the literature of the 
Bible may be regarded as Hebrew poetry 
and English prose. He showed the su- 
periority of King James’ to subsequent 
versions in concreteness, dignity and 
rhythm. 

Mr. Edwards then spoke helpfully on 
the subject, ““Need, Importance and Bene- 
fit of Personal Bible Study.” He said 
that men have two kinds of problems to 
face, those that are temporary and those 
that are permanent, and it is the former 
on which we often lay the greater stress. 
The Bible throws a great deal of light 
upon the ever-present questions of our 
origin, work and destiny. He maintain- 
ed that if men in the rush of modern life 
would stop a few minutes each morning 
for meditation and Bible study, they 
could go about their work far more coolly 
and effectively. 

The day proved one of benefit to all 
who attended the meetings. 

Mr. W. J. Van Patten addressed the 
Association Monday evening, Dec. 13th, 
on “Religion and Business.” He spoke 
of the combinations of modern business 
and expressed his conviction that for the 
most part these combinations are bene- 
ficial to the public, because they do away 
with the difficulty of private competition. 
He maintained that to be really and per- 
manently successful in business a young 
man needs, besides distinctive business 
qualifications, honesty and principle. 


Dr. E. J. James, president of North- 
western University, has accepted the 
presidency of the University of Illinois, 
made vacant by the resignation of Dr. 
Draper. 
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Locals. 


Ernest M. Clark, ’06, who has been ill 
with typhoid fever, is again at college. 


The roof trusses are being placed in 
position on the new medical college build- 
ing, 


Photographs of the ’Varsity football 
squad may be obtained of Manager H. 
V. Allen. 


Miss Chaffee, ’08, who was obliged by 
sickness to return to) her home in Morris- 
ville, is again at college. 


We would be very glad to receive con- 
tributions of local items from members 
of the Medical Department. 


At a contest in the gymnasium Mon- 
day the three fastest sprinters of the 
freshman class proved to be Collison, 
Masters and French. 


Gerrish, ’06, is recovering, at the hos- 
pital, from typhoid fever. Chapman, ’o5, 
has been out of college for some time on 
account of a severe case of tonsilitis. 


The following men on last year’s fresh- 
man basketball team are yet in college: 
W. Barlow, R. Barlow, Covey, Morris- 
eau, Rice and Grow; yet the freshmen 
are confident of winning the annual 
game. 


There are 201 students in the Medical 
Department,of whom about 50 are fresh- 
men. Next year, when the new building 
will be entirely completed, the entering 
class will no doubt be double that of the 
present year. 


At a meeting of the junior class on 
Thursday, Dec. 8th, a tax of 50 cents 
was levied to pay class football expenses. 
It was also voted to have a group photo- 
eraph of the class in the Ariel, besides 
the individual photographs. 


Examinations for the removal of con- 
ditions will be given at the close of the 
Christmas recess, provided that applica- 


tion was made to the Committee on Stud- 
ies before Dec. 7th. No make-up exam- 
inations will be given at mid-year. 


Several fire extinguishers have been 
placed in the Science Hall. Although 
this building is fire-proof, it was thought 
advisable to protect it against any pos- 
sible danger, either from within or with- 
out, and especially against any damage to 
the Pringle herbarium. 


“A meeting of the Agricultural Club 
was held at the Station Tuesday evening. 
Mr. Pringle, the curator of the herbar- 
ium, who has recently returned from a 
collecting tour in Mexico, spoke to the 
members of the club on the agricultural 
conditions and opportunities of that coun- 


try. 


The Cotillion Club have elected the fol- 
lowing men to membership: Thomas R. 
Barrett ’05, Leslie H. Newton ’os5, Paul 
de N. Burrows ’06, Henry G. Fuller ’06, 
Charles F. Hoyt ’06, Earle L. Waterman 
07, Ferdinand H. Pease ’o7, Frank M. 
Holcomb ’07, Benjamin F. Pollard ’o7, 
Arthur T, Appleton ’07, Ivor S. MacFar- 
lane ’07. ; 


The following members of the senior 
class will receive “senior privileges” : 
Ainsworth, Allen, Bassett, Miss Bean, 
Beckley, Bickford, Buchanan, Chaffee, 
Chapman, Miss Clifford, Colodny, Eno, 
‘Miss Enright, Gamble, Heath, Helyar, 
Hicks, Hulett, Miss Metcalf, Mott, Pom- 
eroy, Sault, Miss Shilvock, Smith, Miss 
Southwick, Ward, Washburn, Whitcomb, 
Willey, Worthen and Wyman. 


Hinds & Noble of New York have just 
issued a new college song book entitled 
“The Most Popular College Songs.” 
This book, as its title suggests, contains 
the best of those songs which have ever 
been known as typical college songs. But 
besides these old song's which are familiar 
to all, there are also many excellent new 
ones which have never appeared in this 
form before, and which are worthy of 
more than a passing’ notice. 


class basketball team. The following 
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The Ariel board was called together 
recently for organization and to plan the 
year’s work, which will end in the pro- 
duction of a volume worthy of “‘the glo- 


‘rious class of 1906,” as the members of 


‘06 have termed themselves. Probation 
will not cause the “suspension” of the 
Ariel, provided that a few members of 
the junior class, at least, are kindly per- 
mitted to tarry with us throughout the 


year, ' ; ’ / 6 


George W. Ainsworth, °o5, who has 
been representing the agricultural depart- 
ment at the St. Louis Exposition, re- 
turned to college Dec. 2. The agricul- 
tural department received a gold medal 
at the exposition for its exhibit of meth- 
ods of maple sugar making and experi- 
mental work in the sugar bush. A lower 
award was made for the charts showing 
the composition of ensilage and _ the 
changes in butter caused by variations in 
feeding. 


After January 7, 1905, the number of © 


officers in the University battalion will 


_ be increased to include one adjutant, one 


sergeant major, four captains, four first 


_ lieutenants, four second lieutenants, four 


first sergeants, and sixteen sergeants, The 


increase will necessitate the appointment 
of four new officers from the junior class 
and seven from the sophomore class. A 


competitive drill will be held Wednesday, 


Dec, 21, when the regular drill will be 
_ omitted. 


The sophomores, at a class meeting 
Dec. 12th, elected William A. Griffith, 
E. E., of East Dorset, manager of the 


sophomore hop committee was also 


| chosen: Chairman, Frank M. Holcombe, 


Cl., of Keeseville, N. Y.; Harry W. 
Steele, C. E., of Lyndonville; Horatio V. 
Nye, C. E., of Burlington; John J. Mur- 


phy, Cl., of West Rutland, and Miss Ger- 


trude E. Thompson, L. S., of North 
Brookfield, Mass. 


On the night of Wednesday, Nov. 30, 


the freshman engineers were most de- 


lightfully entertained by Prof. and Mrs. 
Votey at their home on Main street, the 
engineering faculty assisting. , There 
was a large number of young ladies pres- 
ent, with faces suspiciously familiar, who 
calmly asserted that they were engineers! 
It is hardly necessary to add that the en- 
gineers and the ‘“engineeresses’’ thor- 
oughly enjoyed themselves, adding one 
more to the long string of pleasant rem- 
iniscences which they will take away 
from Vermont. 


At a meeting of the University Musi- 
cal Clubs held Thursday, Dec. 8th, offi- 
cers were elected to fill existing vacan- 
cies and plans discussed for the season. 
The list of officers of the combined clubs 
is now as follows: 

President—D. F. Woodman, ’06. 

Secretary—G, F. Reed, ’o07. 

Manager—L. H. Hulett, ’o5. 

Asst, Manager—R. F. Perry, ’06. 


Leader of Glee Club—J. H. Hays, 
med. ’O5. 

Leader of Mandolin Club—H., G. Ban- 
croft, ’O5. | 


There is much good material for the 
clubs in the freshman class. There is a 
good list of candidates trying for the 
glee club, six men appearing for the posi- 
tion of first tenor. ‘There is every indica- 
tion that the success of last season will 
be continued, 


Cynic Verse. 


OWED TO CUTS. 


When I consider how my cuts are taken 
Ere half this semester’s days are passed by, 
And as I ponder over the facts and try 
To cut no classes, then again I waken 
As I think that I my plan have broken, 
By cutting chapel yester-morn, and I 
Quite firmly realize suspension nigh. 
Alas! Alas! My privilege I’ve broken 
But Fate to me replies, “You do not need 
More cuts or privileges more. Who best 
Suspension bear, do serve us best. Your state 
Is servile. At our bidding now you speed 
Far homeward for a ten days rest. 
You also stand within the claws of fate.” 
€. "EG 
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TO .THE CHAPEL BELL. 


What sounds though sweet and accordant 
Can such prompt attention compel 
Alike from male student and coed 
As thy tones, thou old Chapel-Bell? 


Though we're sprinting like time o’er the campus 
It’s no use, for with accents like fate 

Your voice rings out harsh as it tells us, 
“Your late! You’r too late! You’r too late!” 


If it’s sleep between daybreak and noon-tide 
That brings beauty, as many folks tell, 
We can see now what ails some poor coeds. 

It’s your fault, you wicked cld Bell. 


And if ever you should be found missing, 
We'd know that the powers of Hell, 
Lacking a sad enough summons, 
Had carried you down there, old Bell. 


And yet despite all of our cursing, 
You’r a part of our College and well 
We know, that sometime in the future 
We shall miss thy harsh sounds, See es 
S "oS. 


TO THE VICTORY OF SAMOTHRACE. 


Marble Goddess, winged, triumphant, 
Sweeping ever proudly on, 

Victory, could e’er thy spirit 
Any truer semblance don? 


Sweeping ever on and upward, 
With a motion not thine own, 

For the soul of thy creator 
Lies imbedded in the stone. 


Yet thou’rt victory, for ever 
Something in thy motion saith: 

Lo! a soul is here triumphant; 
Here triumphant over death. 


Grand in action, ever sweeping 
Toward a never ending goal. 

Symbol of all noble effort 
Emblem of th’ immortal soul. 


S ’08. 


Alumni Notes. 


"76, Hon. Henry W. Hill, LL.D., New 
York State Senator, delivered an address 
at the recent grand reunion of the Pyth- 
ian lodges at Rochester, N. Y. The 
papers state that this was the finest ad- 
dress ever given before any fraternal or- 
ganization in that city. Senator Hill is a 
member of William McKinley Lodge, 


No. 399, Knights of Pythias, of Buffalo, 
and the subject of his address was “‘What 
Pythian Knighthood Means.” It is print- 
ed in full by the Buffalo Enquirer for 
Dec. 8. 


‘90. The second part has appeared of 
“Mosses with Hand Lens and Micro- 
scope,’ written by Dr. A. J. Grout of the 
class of 1890. Part one was published 


_ two years ago and the third and last part 


will be out soon. ‘This is a comprehen- 
sive but untechnical treatment of the Am- 
erican mosses and is excellently illus- 
trated. It fills a place hitherto unoccupied 
in botanical literature and its worth is 
shown by the fact that it is the only book 
on mosses listed in the A. L. A. cata- 
logue. Dr. Grout is editor-in-chief of 
the moss journal, The Bryologist. 


‘94. Edson M. Stevens of Pittsburg, 
Pa., called on friends here last month. 
Mr. Stevens enjoys the distinction of 
being the pioneer electrical engineer of 
the University. He is connected with the 
Westinghouse Company, and has spent 
several. months in the Klondike, in- 
stalling their engines. He is now home 
on a vacation and will return to Alaska 
in March, 


’o4. Durant ‘Macrae, who, since his 
eraduation, has been engaged in journal- 
istic work on the Boston American, has 
resigned and has accepted a position with 
a Boston company, which makes college 
and fraternity seals. Mr. Macrae will 
visit colleges in the West and South, 
starting immediately after Christmas. 


'97. G. W. Felton and J. S. Buttles 
have just returned from a three years’ 
stay in the Philippines, as teachers. In 
speaking of his experiences there, Mr. 
Felton said: “Although much good is 
being done among the natives by the 
Bureau of Education, there is a tendency 
to do too much—to overdose the Filt- 
pinos with civilization. The school sys- 
tem there corresponds to the district 
school system: of New England. The 
schools are divided into three grades— 
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primary, grammar and normal, the latter 
enabling many natives to become teacli- 
ers. One great criticism of the Bureau 
of Education in the Philippine Islands is 
that the work being done is too expen- 
sive. It would be much better if the work 
were more intensive and less expensive. 
But in spite of all criticisms, the Ameri- 
cans are doing a thousand-fold better in 
an educational way than the Spanish ever 
did.” 


Med. ’04. Dr. Julius Dewey of Mont- 
pelier was in the city last week, on his 
way to New York, where he intends tak- 
ing a course in hospital work. 


03. Arthur H. Valiquette recently se- 
cured through Hapgoods, 309 Broadway, 
New York, an excellent technical posi- 
tion with the Rand Drill Company of 
that city. 


97. D. C. Wedgeworth is in Syracuse, 
N. Y., in connection with the New York 
Canal Commission. 


College World. 


Henry D. Bixby of the class of 1906 
has been chosen captain of the Williams 
College football team for 1905. 


There is only one “co-ed” in the fresh- 
man class at Wesleyan. 


The girls of the University of Minne- 
sota are to hold a track meet in the near 
future. It is expected that over 100 will 
enter the meet. 


The University of Michigan, with 15,- 
ooo living alumni, has the largest number 
of any college in the United States, Har- 
vard has 14,000, and Yale 11,000. 


During the past four years Dartmouth 
has played thirty-eight games of football. 
Out of this number she has won thirty- 
two, tied two, and lost four. The team 
won four straight games from Williams, 
Wesleyan, Vermont and Brown. 


Brown is considering ways and means 
to retire professors who are over seventy 


years of age or who have been connected 
with the college for twenty years, 


Chicago University students have pro- 
tested against the presence of the co-eds 
in the library of the law department, 
claiming that their presence there inter- 
feres with serious work, 


Williams College has been awarded a 
gold medal for its exhibit at the St. Louis 
Exposition, The exhibit consisted of 
photographs of the campus, buildings and 
town, with a history of the college, sched- 
ules, courses, requirements and other 
facts of interest. 


The University College at the Fine 
Arts Building of the University of Chi- 
cago has opened an evening school for 
the study of railroad work. The course 
is largely intended for railroad clerks and 
officials who wish to study railroading 
from the economic view. 


Pennsylvania, Columbia and Cornell 
have formed a triangular debating league. 
The league will hold three debates annu- 
ally, all on the same night and on the 
same question, Fach university will be 
represented by two teams. 


Cornell has a system of preparatory 
school visitation for the purpose of se- 
curing desirable students. The man who 
visits all the preparatory schools is a stu- 
dent of the university and selected by the 
faculty. 


The co-eds of Northwestern have been 
forbidden to whistle, perhaps because 
when they had their lips pursed up in the 
preparatory pucker they looked too tempt- 
ing to resist—U. of U. Chronicler. 


One-half of one per cent. of the popu- 
lation of the United States is college- 
bred. From this small number, 45 per 
cent. of senators, 36 per cent. of congress- 
men, 56 per cent. of vice-presiderts, 65 
per cent. of speakers of the House of 
Representatives, 83 per cent. of Supreme 
Court judges, and 70 per cent. of presi- 
dents have been chosen, 
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UNIVERSITY DIRECTORY. 


Baseball—Manager, H. G. Hicks; captain, A. 
C. Woodward. 

Football—Manager, C. P. Valleau; captain, E. 
N. Gerrish. 

Basketball—Manager, A. J. Bassett; captain, 
My ReePe@ck: 

Track Athletics—Manager, 
captain, ———————___.. ' 

Glee Club—Manager, L. H. Hulett; leader, 
Tet laves: 

Mandolin Club—Manager, L. H. Hulett; lead- 
er, H. G. Bancroft. 

University Cynic—Business manager, L. H. 
Hulett; editor-in-chief, F. B. Wright. 
..Ariel—Manager, H. M. Robinson; editor-in- 
chief, M. A. Gibson. 

Debating Club—President, 
manager, FE. N. Worthen. 

Tennis Association—Presideut, ————————_. 

Y. M. _C. A—President, E. V. Perkins; gen- 
eral secretary, G. L. Orton. 

Registrar—Office hours, 11.30-12.30, daily. 

Committee on Studies—Prof. Robinson, chair- 
man. 

Committee on 
chairman. 


ieee ubarretes 


E, «Vi. Perkins: 


Absences~—Prof. Butterfield, 


Vacation Work 


From $4.00 to $8.00 a Dau. 
A SPLENDID PROPOSITION. 


Call for particulars at 


THES STEED O Nea ESS: 


151 St. Paul Street. 


REGAL SHOES. 


Regal shoes in quarter sizes, quality, Style and 
perfect fit assured. All styles at lowest prices. 


B. L. HARD, Agent, 
31 Middle Converse Hall, 


Burlington, Vermont. 


WE ARE SOLE AGENTS 


FOR THE 


Knickerbocker 
Shoe. 


MADE ESPECIALLY FOR 


Students’ Wear. 


Frank B. Boynton. 


Assets over Paid to Policy Holders 


70 Millions. 140 Millions. 


Prompt Settlement of Claims. 


G. Ff. NORTH, State Manager, 
82 Church Street. . 
DANA FERRIN, 


University Representative, 
No: 42 8.-C.-o- 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Stand Every 
TEST 
$3.50, $4.00 


Stackpole’s 


y. Shoe Store 
Re } 52 Church St 


WE SELL o—+3#- 


CoLLeEGESTUDENTS 
THEIR BOOKS 


Bev 
Lowest WHOLESALE Rates. 
OUR PRICES ON 
School andCollege Supplies 
are the lowest in the State. 
HOBART J. SHANLEY & CO., 


Formerly Whitney & Shanley, 


Auntington Block, -- BURLINGTON, VT. 


Union Theological Seminary, 


7OO Park Avenue, New York. 


Fully equipped for scholarly and practical 
work, in the midst of the 


CHRISTIAN ENTERPRISES 


of a great city, in close academic relations 
with 


COLUMBIA and 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITIES, 
offers opportunities for the degrees of B. D., 
A. M., and Ph. D. © 


OPEN ON EQUAL TERMS 


to students of all Christian bodies. 


SIXTY-NINTH YEAR 


begins September 28th, 1904. 
Address the President of the Faculty, the 


Rev. CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, D.D. 


| IF YOU WISH 
|) ( | (, TO DANCE CORRECTLY 


Delfs is the One. to go fo, 


as he has made it a life study. 
Special attention given to the waltz. 
Private lessons day or evening, 


“RAH” FOR VERMONT. 
Walk Straight to the Front, Boys, in 
A. W. W. SHOES—BEST EVER. | 


| 

A Gentleman's Shoe $3.00 A PAIR. | 
A Mei 1 aie ae Ls ee tes eT 

THE OLD BEE HIVE. | 


WRIGHT & DITSON 


FINE ATHLETIC GOODS 


The PIM RACKET and Wright & Ditson CHAMPIONSHIP Tennis Balls are UNIVER- 
SALLY used. 

Fine Sweaters—Jackets, collarless and regular style. Jerseys, Foot Balland Gymnasium 
Suits ; Field Hockey Goods, Golf Clubsand Balls; Squash Tennis and Hand Ball Goods ; 
Peck & Snyder’s Hockey and Rink Skates ; Pucks, Toboggans and Snow Shoes; Basket Ball 
and Fencing Goods. Class Caps and Hats a specialty. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


DIV eet La 2a) cee SCNT 


344 Washington Street BOSTON, MASS. 


ares, ¢ THE UNIVERSITY CYNIC. 


Now letussend you 
the FREE BOOK 
telling all about it. 
We willalso send you fifty original 
suggestions for improving your 
handwriting. 


“ThePenThat Fills Itself 9 


Dip pen in any ink ears) or any ink, press lever and operation is 
over. Asa matter of cleanliness, comfort and convenience, don’t 
you owe it to yourself to learn more about this perfect pen? 


If you will let us send you our beautiful new illustrated 
catalogue, it will make you a CONKLIN enthusiast. 


d ’ 
The Conklin Pen Co. SORE TOL LOG SET 


Represented in Great Britain by American Agencies, Ltd., 38 Shoe Lane, Farringdon St,, 
London, E. C.; in Australia by Rae, Munn & Gilbert, 47 "Market Street. Melbourne. 
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Editorials. 


The year of nineteen hundred and four 
was a notable one in our University’s his- 
tory. It witnessed among other things a 
great anniversary splendidly celebrated, 
the starting of the Centennial Endow- 
ment Fund, the beginning of the erection 
of a fine new medical college building, 


the acquisition of an admirable athletic 


field and the establishment of the indi- 
vidual athletic tax. 

We do not expect nineteen hundred 
and five to be so replete with good things 
as was last year, nevertheless there is 
every reason to predict that it will be a 
successful-and prosperous year for Ver- 
mont. 

And now at the beginning Tur Cynic 
will state several things which it will 
stand for this year. They are: First, a 
wider advertising of the University by 
the faculty and trustees; secondly, more 
interest on the part of the alumni. in 
undergraduate matters; and thirdly, a 
more wide-awake and aggressive college 
spirit on the part of every undergraduate. 
These three things THE Cynic will work 
for untiringly and with whatever influ- 
ence it may possess during the year of 
nineteen hundred and five, 


A senior society has finally been estab- 
lished at Vermont. Many times during 
past years attempts have been made to 
organize such a society, but either nar- 
row-mindedness on the part of some of 
the would-he founders or too intense fra- 
ternity rivalry have made the former at- 
tempts failures. 

The fact that the society has been or- 
ganized is in itself a proof of better feel- 
ing among the fraternities and of a more 
spirit Vermont 


broad-minded among 
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men. ‘The students have at last begun 
to realize that college honors should be 
given only to the most capable and best 
deserving men and that an office gained 
by “dirty” politics and deals carries no 
honor with it. 
perceived that college spirit can never be 
as strong and fine as it should be until 
the fraternities pull together with the 
common purpose of increasing Vermont 
spirit and discountenancing all things 
which tend to hurt it. 
tion of all these things and a firm deter- 
mination to better conditions at Vermont 
which led to the founding of the Boulder 
Society. 

It is not necessary to state here further 


It was the realiza- 


about the society, since the constitution 
is published in full in this number of 
THE CyNICc. 

The society has the unqualified approv- 
al of President Buckham and should have 
the support of every undergraduate. 
Membership in the society should be the 
goal of every student and should be an 
inducement for each one to do his best 
for Vermont in order that he may be 
qualified for membership. Anyone who 
works against the society will show a 
lack of college spirit and a smallness of 
character which should be incompatible 
with that of any son of Vermont. 

So here’s to the Boulder! May it al- 
ways live up to its high principles and 
prove as firm and solid as the round old 
stone in front of the Mill whose name it 
bears, and may any who attempt to stir 
it from its sound foundations meet with 
the same fate as those who in years past 
have foolishly tampered with the ‘‘Sacred 
Boulder.” 


Vermont men have finally , 


Kon. Jobn 1. Gilbert, LL. D., 
1859. 


News came on the 16th ultimo that 
Mr. Gilbert had been seized with acute 
indigestion on the 14th, and that heart 
failure was imminent. He grew weaker 
each day until, on Monday afternoon, he 
became unconscious, and in the evening 
of the same day, 19th December, he 
quietly passed away. ‘The funeral was 
numerously attended.at the Congrega- 
tional Church of Malone on the afternoon 
of the 21st. The public schools were 
closed out of respect for the man whom 
that community most honored, as well as 
in gratitude for his long and effective 
labors in the cause of education. The 
bar of Malone passed appropriate resolu- 
tions and attended the funeral in a body. 
The only survivor of seven brothers (all 
of whom were members of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, and five of whom were 
graduates in course, besides a sixth, who 
received the A. M. degree) received from 
the President of the United States this 
despatch : 

“Wuité House, WAsHINGTON, D. C., 

December 20. 

Rey. Simeon Gilbert :—Pray accept my 

sincere sympathy and deepest regrets. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT.” 

The President had known Mr, Gilbert 
well when they were associated in public 
life at Albany. ‘They were both dele- 
gates also to the Republican national con- . 
vention of 1884. 

John Ingersoll Gilbert was the young- 
est but one of the seven sons of Deacon 
Simeon Gilbert of Pittsford, Vt. Three 
of his brothers became clergymen, two 
lawyers, two were editors, and they had 
one sister, who was said to be a better 
scholar than any one of them. The two 
erandfathers were both soldiers in the 
War of the Revolution. John was born 
in Pittsford, 11 October, 1837. His 
mother was Margaret Ingersoll, sister of 
the Rev. John Ingersoll, whose liberal 
views are said to have raised dissensions 
among his people, which in turn alienated 
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his sons (of whom Robert G., the famous 
lecturer against Christianity, was one) 
from the Christian religion. John was 
indebted for his preparation for college 
mainly to his sister Lucia and his brother 
Simeon, the latter of whom served for a 
time as first lieutenant under Dr. Jacob 
Spaulding of Barre. 

After getting his degree in 1859 he 
was for a time principal of the academy 
in Royalton, Vt., and later, for several 
fruitful years, of Franklin Academy in 
Malone. His connection with the school 
last named as a member of its governing 
board, lasted practically as long as his 
life. In April, 1869, he was admitted to 
the bar at Albany, and at once opened a 
law office in Malone. In 1876 he was 
elected to the New York Assembly, where 
he served with distinction for three years, 
but declined a renomination. In 1884 
he was chosen state senator from the 
2oth district, and the same year was made 
delegate-at-large to the national republi- 
can convention. Five years later he was 
the republican nominee for secretary of 
state, and five years later still received 
the high compliment of an election as 
delegate-at-large to the New York con- 
stitutional convention of 1894. And 
more recently he was selected as the can- 


didate from Franklin county for the of- 


fice of Supreme Court judge for the 
fourth judicial district, 

He had been vice-president of the New 
York State Bar Association; trustee of 
the Potsdam Normal School, and presi- 
dent of the Northern New York Insti- 
tute for Deaf Mutes. He was chairman 
of a select committee to investigate the 
New York normal schools, and made a 
report which had wide circulation. He 
was also joint editor of a revised and 
annotated edition of the Reports of the 
New York Court of Appeals, vols. 1-25. 

Mr. Gilbert’s political affiliations were 
with the republican party. No man had 
higher conceptions than he of the duties 
and responsibilities of the citizen,whether 
in private life or in official position. He 
entered with heart and conscience into 


the discharge of his civic and social ob- 
ligations. ‘This high moral aim, never 
compromised, never lost sight of, gave 
special weight to his leadership in con- 
vention or assembly. Behind his advo- 
cacy of a political measure there was felt 
to be an ingrained love of justice and 
righteousness. He was by nature, and 
by training as well, a deeply religious 
man. Forty years ago—and ever since— 
he was a staunch and consistent member 
of the Congregational Church in Malone. 
In his theory—and in his practice—there 
was no divorce between religion and busi- 
ness or politics. 

In 1862 he was invited by the faculty 
of the University to give the master’s ora- 
tion at commencement. In 1884 he re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws. And in 1886 he delivered the ora- 
tion before the Associate Alumni, 

Mr. Gilbert was married 28 June, 1870, 
to Miss Katharine Fessenden of Orange, 
N. J., the daughter of ‘Thomas Fessen- 
den, Esquire, a lawyer of New York city.’ 
She, with a daughter Lucia, now an in- 
structor in the Potsdam Normal School, 
survives him. 

The Malone paper says of Mr. Gilbert: 
‘Malone has had no man in her history 
who possessed the talents, education, ver- 
satility, ability and refinement of John 
Ingersoll Gilbert. * * * He was a man 
of remarkable learning and polish, a mas- 
ter of correct English, an orator of splen- 
did diction and graceful delivery, and a 
statesman of correct understanding and 
far-seeing ability. Simple in his personal 
life, strong:in his integrity, and unyield- 
ing upon questions of principle and the 
ideals inherited from a Puritan ancestry, 
his whole life and endeavor were for the 
building-up of the highest and best insti- 
tutions for the community in which he 
resided, and for the country at large. As 
a neighbor he was always genial and com- 
panionable, and in the home he was the 
acme of kindness and devotion.” 

Another who knew him _ intimately 
writes : 

“Of his standing as a man, a lawyer, 
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a citizen, a statesman, as a Christian 
idealist, in all the many ways in which he 
touched the life of his time with the com- 
plete courage of his convictions and the 
ardent and unvarying courage also of his 
aspirations,—all this I am sure you 
are all familiar with. It is wonderful, 
the unique hold he has had over the uni- 
versal love and admiration of the people, 
not only in his city, but in all this region 


of northern New York.” 
oe LA NE SL SE TT LAE LE 


es 


Rev. Philo French Eeavens, D. D. 
1861. | 


_ Dr. Leavens passed away at his home 
in Passaic, N. J., Monday night, Decem- 
ber 26th, after a brief attack of pneu- 
monia, 


Rey. Puitro Frencn Leavens, D. D., 1861. 


He was born in Berkshire, Vt., 19 No- 
vember, 1838, the fourth in a family of 
nine children. Huis father was Paschal 
Paoli Leavens; his mother, Ann Ejiza 
Bowen. His earliest American ancestor, 
Levins, emigrated to Roxbury, Mass., in 
1632. Some of his descendants removed 
to Windham Coitnty, Conn., and some 
of their descendants drifted to Vermont 
in the early days. His father served re- 
peatedly in both branches of the Vermont 


et 


Assembly. Philo was fitted for college at 
Fairfax under the Rev. James Upham, 
and entered college from Berkshire in 
1857. He completed his theological 
course at Union Theological Seminary, 
New York city, in 1866, was licensed to 
preach the same year by the New York 
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and Brooklyn Association, and in Janu- 
ary, 1868, ordained by the presbytery of 
Newark, N. J., and set over the First 
Presbyterian Church of Passaic—his one 
and only parish, of which he actually be- 
came “overseer” in 1867. Thirty-eight 
years of faithful and acceptable service! 
A record to be envied—and praised—in 
these days of brief pastorates. He used 
sometimés to refer to his single field as 
necessitating a quiet life and limiting his 
ministerial experience. Blessed the min- 
ister, and blessed the people, who in forty 
years find no occasion to consider a di- 
vorce! The pastor, and the parish, with 
the briefer record of changes, has—cer- 
tainly should have—the most honorable 
history! | 

The church started with 22 members 
and met in halls and school-houses for 
four years. By July, 1871, it had a home 
of its own, a modest wooden building in 
which it worshipped till January 1, 1887, 
when it took possession of the fine brown 
stone edifice which has ever since been 
its home. 

‘Dr. Leavens had a leading part in the 
organization of the Passaic Home and 
Orphan Asylum Association, and has al- 
ways been chairman of its advisory 
board; he has taken an active interest in 
the local Y. M. C. A., and was one of 
the founders of the Charity Organiza- 
tion. No work lay nearer his heart than 
that of the General Hospital, with whose 
finances and practical management he had 
much to do. He had served also as pres- 
ident of the board of education. 

In 1864 Mr. Leavens was for a time 
in the service of the United States Sani- 
tary Commission, and twice crossed the 
track of the writer of this note. For 
some years he wrote a good deal for the 
missionary periodicals of the Presbyter- 
ian Church, and in 1&90_ published a 
booklet: The Planting of the Kingdom. 
About two years ago he issued The Leav- 
ens Name, a genealogical record of un- 
usual interest to one not of the clan, by 
reason of the glimpses of early life in 
New England which it furnished. His 


style was clear and crisp and fresh, as 
those will remember who heard his ad- 
dress before the College Y. M. C. A. at 
the commencement of 1891. He was a 
member of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science; also of the 
American Society of Church History. 

In 1888 the University recognized his 
success in his chosen profession by mak- 
ing him a Doctor of Divinity. In later 
years his hearing was much impaired, 
but this infirmity never lessened his cheer- 
fulness, or interfered seriously with the 
prosecution of his work. 

In December, 1873, he was married to 
Helen Josephine Barry, the daughter of 
Henry Barry, of Boston. Two of their 
children are graduates of the University: 
Annie Bowen Leavens, 1896, now Mrs. 
W. A. Manchee of Newark; and William 
Barry Leavens,. 1898, now a manufac- 
turer in the same city. Another daughter 
is living in Passaic; and there was a 
fourth child, a son, who died in infancy. 
The Rev. Israel Hall Levings, 1848, was 
a relative, as also is Daniel Leavens Cady, 
1886. | 
The rector of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Passaic, says of him: “He 
was a man of broad sympathies. His 
sincere, honest character was an inspira- 
tion to all who came in contact with him. 
His death is a great loss.” 

The Passaic News devotes five columns 
to sketches of his life and work, and 
among other things says: “Dr. Leavens 
was everywhere recognized as the dean 
of the Passaic clergy. His qualities of 
mind and heart were such as to raise 
him to an exalted position in our citizen- 
ship. His historic studies made him far- 
seeing and very useful as an adviser in 
secular affairs. Certainly his loss will 
be felt more deeply and for a longer time 
than the loss of any other man or num- 
ber of men. ‘Three times he crossed to 
Europe and each time brought back new 
wisdom, a broader, clearer outlook. In 
life he was the city’s chiefest citizen, its 
euiding star. In death he is the city’s 
dearest, most revered memory. There is 
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scarcely a person in the city but knew 
him, scarcely a home but has been blessed 
by his presence or cheered by his loving 
ministrations. With bowed hearts we 
give him back to God who sent him 
among us. But the memory of the man 
and of all he was and the living infiu- 
ence of his life must abide with us as 
long as the city shall endure.” 


Resolutions. 


Wuereas, God in His infinite wisdom 
has removed from our midst two of our 
beloved and esteemed brothers, John In- 
gersoll Gilbert of the class of 1859, and 
Philo French Leavens of the class of 
1861; and 

WHEREAS, By the death of these two 
brothers, the Fraternity has lost honored 
sons; be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of 
the Delta Psi Fraternity, drape our pins 
for a period of two weeks, as a sign of 
our grief and a token of our respect; and 
be it further 

Resolved, ‘That a copy of these reso- 
lutions be spread upon the records of the 
Fraternity and also be published in the 
UNIvERSIty CYNIC. 

For the Fraternity: 

Ernest N. WorTHEN, 1905. 
Harry M. HILL, 1906. 
Levi P. SmitH, 1908. 


Constitution of the Boulder Society 
of the University of Vermont. 


ARTIGUE AL, 


The name of this society shall be the 
Boulder Society of the University of 
Vermont. 


POR TGC, Ls 


The object of this society shall be to 
promote college spirit, to sustain friendly 
relations among the fraternities, and be- 
tween the fraternity and non-fraternity 
men, and to encourage and support what- 
ever tends to the betterment of the con- 
ditions of undergraduate life in the Uni- 
versity. 


ARTICLE III. MEMBERSHIP. 

SEcTION 1. The number of active 
members of this society shall be limited 
to thirteen, 

Src. 2. The members of this society 
shall be seniors in the University of Ver- 
mont. 

Sec. 3. Any undergraduate senior 
who has been elected to this society shall 
be an active member until he receives a 
degree or ceases to be a member of the 
University, unless expelled according to 
this constitution, 

Sec. 4. Public announcement of the 
elections to this society shall be made 
annually on Class ‘Day by the graduat- 
ing members, and the result of elections 
shall be kept secret until that time. IH, 
however, the active members of this so- 
ciety see fit to elect a classmate to mem- 
bership, they may do so at any time after 
the first day of December. 

Sec. 5. The charter members of this 
society shall consist of one man from 
each fraternity and one from the non- 
fraternity men. | 

Sec. 6. The members (except the 
charter members) shall be chosen with- 
out regard to fraternity affiliations or per- 
sonal popularity. They shall be the men 
who have done the most for Vermont 
during their college course in athletics, 
literary and debating, religious, musical 
and dramatic fields, and in college loyalty. 

Sec. 7. The names of candidates for 
membership shall be proposed at the last 
monthly meeting of the college year and 
the members elected at a meeting held 
at least two weeks later. 


ARTICLE IV. MEETINGS. 

Section 1. Regular meetings of this 
society shall be held the first Monday of 
every month during the college year at 
FE Save 

SEC. 2. Special meetings may be held 
at any time subject to the call of the 
President or, in his absence, the Secre- 
tary, on the request of any two members 
of the society. 

Sec. 3. Three-fourths of all the active 
members of this society shall constitute a 
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quorum for the transaction of all busi- 
ness, except the election of new members, 
the expulsion of members or alteration 
of this constitution. 


Sec. 4. All voting shall be by roll 
call. 
Sec. 5. In election or expulsion of 


members, or upon amendments to this 
constitution, all the votes of this society 
must be cast, according to Article IV, 
Section 6, by person, or by written proxy, 
either pro or con. 

Sec. 6. Each fraternity and the non- 
fraternity members shall be limited to 
two votes in voting for the election or 
expulsion of members, or upon amend- 
ments to this constitution; but if any fra- 
ternity or the non-fraternity men shall 
have but one member of this society, he 
shall have but one vote. 


ARTICLE V. OFFICERS. 


SECTION 1. Officers of this society 
shall consist of a President, and a Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, ; 

Src. 2. The President shall be chosen 
by lot at each regular meeting and shall 
hold office for one month. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary and Treasurer 
shall be elected at the first regular meet- 
ing of each half-year and shall hold of- 
fice until the election of his successor. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary and Treasurer 
must not during his term of office serve 
as President. 


ARTICLE VI. Dutt&s oF OFFICERS. 


Secrion 1. It shall be the duty of the 
President to preside at all meetings and 
to call all special meetings. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the 
Secretary and Treasurer to keep a rec- 
ord of all the meetings of the society and 
call all special meetings in the absence or 
disability of the President. He shall also 
have charge of all moneys of the society. 

Sec. 3. In the absence of the Presi- 
dent from any meeting, a President pro 
tem shall be chosen by lot. 

Src. 4. The President shall be free 
to take part in any discussion and to vote 
upon any question, except in so far as 


any member’s right to vote may be lim- 
ited by this constitution, 


ARTICLE VII. 


Any member violating the constitution 
or by-laws of this society may be ex- 
pelled by a vote of all but two of the 
votes of this society cast according to 
Article IV, Section 6, of this constitu- 
tion. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


This constitution may be amended by 
a four-fifths vote cast according to Ar- 
ticle IV, Section 6, at any regular meet- 
ing or at any meeting called for that pur- 
pose, providing such amendment has 
been proposed at a meeting held at least 
two weeks previous to said meeting. 


LICL BX. 


All business connected with the elec- 
tion or expulsion of members shall be 
secret. 


ARTICLE, X. 


Any graduate member of this society 
may attend any meeting of the society, 
but shall have no vote. 


ARTICLE, XT. 


No candidates shall be allowed active 
membership in this society until they have 
taken the following pledge :— 

We pledge ourselves individually and 
as a society to refrain unreservedly from 
entering into political deals in college and 
class and to discountenance such deals 
actively and honestly; to remove frater- 
nity considerations from elections; to fa- 
vor and strive to secure the election to 
office of only the ablest and best deserv- 
ing men; to foster college spirit; to elect 
our successors without favor, and to 
abide by the constitution and by-laws of 
this society. 


The, charter members are as follows: 
T. R. Barrett, Lambda Iota. 

F. B. Wright, Sigma Phi, 

L. H. Hulett, Delta Psi. 

L. H. Newton, Phi Delta Theta. 

L. H. Sault, Alpha Tau Omega. 

H, W, Heath, Kappa Sigma. 
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E. V. Perkins, Sigma Nu. 
V. A. Bates, Delta Sigma. 
R. T. Patterson. 


Che Billings Library. 


I. How THE Books ArE ARRANGED.— 
THE CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM. 

A library where the books are not 
classified, i. e. arranged according to sub- 
jects, is only a mob of books. So it has 
been said. .And whether the books are 
arranged according to subject or not, 
each one must be marked for its perma- 
nent place, where it can always be found 
if in the building. In the old days this 
mark indicated the bookcase, shelf, and 
number on the shelf where the book be- 
longed. But, as it is impossible by this 
system to put the new books with those 
on the same subject already in the library, 
as the shelf will in time have been com- 
pletely filled, a better system has been 
devised. By this system to each subject 
is assigned a number, and each book is 
marked with the number of the subject 
of which it treats. The books are then 
arranged according to these subject num- 
bers, or “class” or “classification” num- 
bers, as the librarians call them. This 
number is sometimes on the outside of 
the book, or can be found marked on the 
bookplate pasted on the inside of the 
front cover. | 

The class number used in the Billings 
Library is according to the decimal class- 
ification system, so called from its being 
arranged in 10 great classes, numbered 
000 to 900. Fach class is then sub-di- 
vided into to sub-classes, and each sub- 
class into 10 smaller stub-divisions, Thus 
goo stands for History, including Geog- 
raphy, Travel and Biography; 910-919 
is Geography and Travel; 920-929 is 
Biography ; 930-939 is Ancient History; 
940 is History of Europe; 941, History 
of Scotland; 942, History of England: 
and so on. Any further sub-divisions 
are put after a decimal point, as 942.08, 
History of England in the reign of Vic- 
toria, ete. A copy of the Decimal Classi- 


fication, or book which gives the numbers 
assigned each subject, is placed on the 
loan desk for reference. The alphabeti- 
cal index at the back of the book gives 
the number for any subject wanted, 
whether physiology, baseball, political 
economy, election of senators, or others. 
The system is also called the Dewey sys- 
tem, from Melvil Dewey, who originated 
it. . 

Every history of England, then, is 
numbered 942. But when there are 200 
or 300 volumes on the shelves all marked 
942, some further arrangement is desir- 
able, and what sub-arrangement is bet- 
ter than by authors? ‘The initial of the 
author’s name, then, is put under the 942, 
and because there might be several histor- 
ies of England by authors with the same 
initial, figures are added to the initial 
according to a table made up for this 
express purpose. A history of England 
by Gardiner is : 
942; by Granger, 942; by Green, 942, 
G16 G76 Ge Ces 
etc. This combination of class with au- 
thor number (also called book number). 
keeps all the histories of England to- 
gether on the shelf arranged according 
to their authors from A to Z. It also 
furnishes each book or set of volumes 
with a distinctive mark which is different 
for each separate work in the library, 
which is itself a great convenience to use 
instead of author and title in recording 
loans, etc., where rapidity and despatch 
are required. 


Hew York Hlumni Smoker. 


The New York Alumni Association of 
the Universitv of Vermont held a smoker 
at the New York Athletic Club on the 
evening of December 16. D. L. Cady, 
president of the association, presided. 
The following alumni were present: D. 
L. Cady ’86, R. D. Benedict ’48, Horatio 
Loomis ’76, W. A. Mitchell ’89, Dr. G. 
W. Roberts ’89, E. G. Spaulding ’94, W. 


D. Parsons ’90, F. F. Lincoln ’97, L. F. 


Weston ’96, G, W. Sabin ’96, Geo, L, 
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Wheelock ’87, J. D. Benedict ’93, H. R. 
Morse ’go, A. C. Crombie ’94, P. J. Ross 
95, Frank D. Farr ’92, G. E. Sawyer 
83, C. L. Barstow ’78, E. E. Allbee ’80, 
Je maetewans o5, J. L,. Davis 97, H. B. 
McIntyre ’g0, G. P. Auld ’o02, FE. C. Bes- 
sette 00, A. S. Bailey ’o1, F. N. McColl 
. OI, H. Lapelle ’or1, W. W. Murray ’97, 
D. Ll. Hubbard ’83, D. E. Farr ’oo, Jesse 
Dageveesor is, ©). Wheeler, Jr., ’o4, H. 
C. Burrows ’o04, J. C. Torrey ’08, J. S. 
Wright ’03, W. E. Ross’o4, A. H. Vali- 
quette ’03, W. J. Dodge ’03, T. E. Hazen 
Fieri W) Clatk ’97. 


Mr. Pringle Back Haain. 


Mr. C. G. Pringle, the veteran botani- 
cal collector, who has been travelling 
through Mexico, his chosen field of work, 
has lately arrived here and taken up the 
duties of his position as keeper of the 
herbarium. He has brought with him 
from Mexico a collection of twenty-five 
thousand specimens of plants in about six 
hundred species which are the result of 
his travels and gatherings during the last 
eight months. 

Twenty years ago, when Mr. Pringle 
had already won his reputation as a bot- 
anist, after ten years of careful work first 
in New England and Canada and later 
on the Pacific slope from Arizona to 
Washington, Dr. Asa Gray at that time 
engaged on his ‘“Synoptical Flora of 
North America,” assigned to Mr. Prin- 
gle the investigation of the flora of Mex- 
ico. Mr. Pringle took up the work and 
each successive year since that time has 
made an extensive journey throughout 
Mexico, his appointment as botanical col- 
lector of Harvard University still being 
kept up. Each trip has brought out col- 
lections of ten to thirty thousand speci- 
mens in three hundred to eight hundred 
species, of which about one-fifth had pre- 
viously been unknown to science. These 
specimens, selected and arranged with 
every care, have been a great aid to a bet- 
ter understanding of the Mexican flora 
by botanists. Even to-day it would be 
next to impossible to duplicate many of 


them, owing to the rapidly changing con- 
ditions in many parts of Mexico due to 
deforestation, the increase of herds and 
the extension of tillage. The University 
is indeed fortunate to have the benefit of 
Mr. Pringle’s extensive knowledge and 
large herbarium. 


Debating Club. 


Bates College submitted to Vermont 
the following question: 

“Resolved, ‘That the United States 
should enter upon, or hold to, a policy of 
colonial expansion.”’ 

The club declined to choose a side of 
this question until it was defined more 
clearly. The chief difficulty lay with the 
word colonial. 

As there were not over ten men to try 
for the team, it was decided to have but 
one preliminary contest. This will take 
place Wednesday: evening, January 18, 
at 7 o'clock. Each candidate will pre- 
sent a main argument of five minutes and 
a rebuttal of three minutes, taking either 
side of the following question: 

“Resolved, That the United States 
should admit Canadian coal and lumber 
free of duty.” 

The judges will be Professors Emer- 
son, Tupper and Jackman. The mem- 
bers of the club are invited to be present 
at this contest. 


Loliege Reception. 

The Y. M. C. A. will give a reception 
to the students and faculty of all depart- 
ments of the University on Friday even- 
ing, January 20, in the Billings Library. 
The young ladies of the college and the 
ladies of the faculty are especially ‘in- 
vited. 

This reception has been held for two 
years and has proved a success. An in- 
teresting program is being prepared. 


Y. m. @. H. 


The meetings until mid-years will be 
of a devotional character and students 
will lead. Stone had the meeting in 
charge January Io. . 
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There will be a cabinet meeting in the 
secretary's office next Tuesday evening 
at 8 o'clock, 


Basket Ball. 

The basketball season opened this af- 
ternoon with two interclass games in the: 
gymnasium. ‘The games were between 
the senior and sophomore and the junior 
and freshman class teams. ‘The Varsity 
team will play McGill on Friday evening, 
Jan. 20, and Norwich on Thursday even- 
ing, Jan. 26. Both of these games will 
be played in the gymnasium and bid fair 
to be very close and interesting. 


Sophomore Hop. 

The annual sophomore hop was given 
by the class of 1907, Friday evening, 
Jan. 13, in the Masonic Temple Hall. 
Fstabrook’s orchestra, of Rutland, fur- 
nished the music for the dancing which 
was enjoyed by the many couples pres- 
ent. The reception committee consisted 
of Prof. and Mrs. Stetson and Prof. and 
Mrs. Freedman. The hop committee 
was as follows: F. M. Holcombe, H. W. 
Steele, H. V. Nye, J. J. Murphy and 
Miss Gertrude Thompson. 


Locals. 

Prof. F. A. Rich, M. D., is seriously 
ill. 

Pi Beta Phi—Maude M. Fletcher, Es- 
telle L. Metcalf. 

An Ariel tax of $3.00 has been voted 
by the junior class, 

A son was born on Christmas day to 
Prof. and Mrs, Coit. 

R. E. Holmes, ex-’06, visited friends 
about college Jan. 8th. 

R. B. Barlow has been elected captain 
of the sophomore basketball team. 

Several of the seniors have lost their 
“privileges” through overcutting, 

The. ’Varsity football sweaters have 
been given to the men who won them. 

Gerrish, ’06, who has been ill with 
typhoid fever, has returned to college. 


Owen, ’06, has returned and resumed 
his studies, after a protracted visit in. 
Chicago, 

Eizra R. Walker, ’07, of Chelsea, has 


_ been obliged to leave college on account 


of ill health, 

Reed, ’06, has been compelled to give 
up his college course, temporarily at 
least, on account of ill health. 


Some new drill manuals have arrived 
from the war department and have been 
issued to the officers of the battalion. 

The board of control of the Experi- 
ment Station will meet soon to decide on 
a location for the new agricultural build- 
ing. 

The following notice has been posted 
for juniors: Hereafter any gymnasium 
cuts for which no good excuse can be 
offered will count double unless excused 
before class. | i 


Prof. N. F. Merrill, C. H. Gutchell 
06, and O. M. Sudler ’07, attended the 
convention of the Alpha Tau Omega fra- 
ternity, which was held in New York 
the last week in December. 


The following committee has been ap- 
pointed to have charge of the kake walk: 
Hulett ’o05, chairman, Allen ’05, Hays 
’o5 (med.), Valleau ’06, Simpson ’06, 
Burrows ’06, Waterman ’07, W. Shaw 
07, Spencer ’o8. | 

Chas. A. Smith, ’o05, returned from 
New Orleans, La., on Jan. 9th. He went | 
as a delegate from the local chapter to 
the twelfth Grand Chapter of the Sigma 
Nu Fraternity, which was held in New 
Orleans during the Christmas vacation. 


The young ladies of the several classes 
met with Mr. Cloudman Jan. 5 and were 
assigned lockers. Regular work, con- 
sisting of dumb-bell drills, began Jan. 
toth. The hours for work are from I 
to 3.30 o’clock on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days. , “Ane 


The work of furnishing locker-rooms 
for the young ladies and athletic teams 
of the University is practically completed. 
There are 100 lockers and four shower 
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baths for the young ladies. ‘There are 
36 lockers and three shower baths for the 
athletic teams. 


All indications point to a very success- 
ful season for the musical clubs. The 
following men compose the Mandolin 
Club at present: Bancroft ’05, Owen ’06, 
Hoyt ’06, Nye ’07, Hutchinson med. ’os, 
Vaughn ’07, Simpson ’06, Church ’06, 
Pease ’07, Bartholomew ’o8, and Gates 
06. 


The Cotillion Club gave a very enjoy- 
able cotillion Thursday night, Jan. 5th, 
in the Masonic Temple Hall. The re- 
ception committee consisted of Mrs. Stet- 
son, Mrs. Nellie M. Barstow and Mrs. 
A. E. Gates, and the dance committee of 
H. J. Gates ’06, S. M. Bunker ’06, and 
R. L. Whipple ’o6. 


Propet tt, Perkins, and Dr. H. F. 
Perkins spent the holidays in Baltimore, 
Md. Prof. Perkins attended the meet- 
ing of the American Geological Society, 
held in Philadelphia December 29 and 
30, at which he read a paper on “Bran- 
don Lignite.’ ‘Dr. Perkins spent two 
weeks in studv at Washington, D. C. 


The first half of the Arie] will be in 
the hands of the printers before the end 
of the month. Suitable material, as draw- 
ings, jokes, kodak views, etc., are de- 
sired from all the students, not merely of 
the junior class. ‘The editors are putting 
forth every effort to make this an Ariel 
worthy of 1906 and of more than ordin- 
ary interest to the students and alumni. 


The new catalogue, out just before the 
holidays, shows an enrollment of 541 stu- 
dents in the University-—348 in the aca- 
demical department and 193 in the medi- 
cal department. The catalogue is some- 
what larger than usual and includes full- 
page pictures of all the principal college 
buildings. In addition to the usual con- 
tents there is also a list of the alumni as- 
sociations. | , 


The three women’s fraternities of the 
University have pledged the following 
members of the freshman class: 


Kappa Alpha Theta—Helen M. Bar- 
ker, Lucy R. Bean, Sara W. Eno, Ethel 
J. Humphrey, Ella C. Pine, Ernestine 
Sweet, Florence Votey. 

Delta Delta Delta— Charlotte L. 
Baird, Alice FE. Fox, Alice M. Hyzer, 
Gertrude E. Pollock. 


On the evening of December 20, Eta 
Chapter of Delta Delta Delta tendered 
a reception and dance to a representative 
body of student friends at the Masonic 
Temple Hall. Miss Chapman and Mrs. 
Forbes of the fraternity were assisted in 
receiving by Prof. and Mrs. Jones and 
Prof. and Mrs. Stetson. The hall was 
decorated with pine and banners with the 
fraternity colors and the programs con- ° 
tained an order of 18 dances. 


The freshmen sweaters have been re- 
ceived by those who played in the class 
game. ‘They are gray with green numer- 
als, and were given to Wilson, H. R. 
Ward, Clark, Heflin, Woodward, Crow- 
ell, Spencer, Barrows, Hands, Master, 
Layng, Cassidy, E.. FE. Smith, Hanna and 
Ferrin. The manager of the team was 
Dustin and the coach Newton, ’o05. The 
class of 1907 lost both its football games. 
1905 was not scored upon in football. 


The Rev. J. H. Metcalf has given to 
the University of Vermont the observa- 
tory which he purchased several years 
ago in Keeseville and brought to this city 
on the ice. It has stood in the rear of 
the house occupied by him while a resi- 
dent of Burlington and will now be 
moved to the University grounds. The 
University has for several years owned 
a telescope, which was formerly the prop- 
erty of the late Horatio Hickok, but has 
had no place to mount it. 


Prof. G. E. Howes attended the meet- 
ing of the Archaeological Institute of 
America, which was held in Boston, Dec. 
28, 29, 30. Among the many papers on 
archaeological subjects which were read 
was one on “Exekias: a Master of the 
Black-figured Style,” by Dr. O. S. Tonks, 
recently instructor in Greek at Vermont, 
now of Columbia University. B. Hi. 
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Hill, ’95, delivered an address on “The 
Original Sculptures of the Museum” at 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, of 
which he is assistant curator of classical 
antiquities, 


Cynic Verse. 
THE FRESHMAN’S VACATION. 


The little wee “pony” is covered with dust, 
But sturdy and staunch he stands, 
The poor little Livy is red with rust, 
Awaiting the touch of the little hands. 
Time was, when the “pony” was studied till late, 
Tho’ the Livy received little wear, 
And that was the time when little “aught-eight” 
Kissed them and put them there. 
ead ey de 


TRIOLET. 


The maiden is extremely fair 
And yet I can’t see why 
She always gives me such a scare, 
That I can only stand and stare, 
And as for speaking, I declare, 
I shouldn’t dare to try. 
The maiden is extremely fair 
And, yes, by Jove! I’m shy. 


YE, FOOLS. 


Ah! life is not a farce, you know, 
It’s really something more. 

Yet some meri dally here below, 

And laugh and sneer at joy and woe, 

"Till death comes on, unseen and slow 
And casts them from the door. 

Then merrily the poor fools go, 

Thinking they have seen a show; 
A show, and nothing more. 


De, 


DID IT EVER HAPPEN TO YOU? 


Ever sit in your room with coat and collar and 
shoes off, 

Pen and paper before you, thoughts beginning 
to simmer, 

Ready and amply 
limit ? 

Then hear the door-bell ring, a short conversa- 
tion ensuing, 

A rush up the stairs and then a “Come on, Jack, 
and go to the play.” 

“Can't do it,’ you say and again bend your eyes 
on your paper. 

Still, you begin to consider and note where your 
clothing is lying. 

“O! cut it,’ you hear your friend say, “Life is 
short and the play not a bad one.” 

Then at last you decide that just this once you 
will go it 

And one minute later you’re ready for a good 

long evening of pleasure. 

Gone are the visions of work, gone like the snows 
of the spring time, 

And now your thoughts turn to music and chorus 
girls, dancing and laughing. 


able to turn out work without 


Next morning in class the professor says, “Mr. 
Jones, your work is atrocious; 

You'll certainly flunk out at mid-year.” 

And then your New Year’s resolutions are left 
far behind in the distance 

By the great, big iron- -clad ones of that fatal next 
“morning after.” 


All this is woefully bad and wrong on the very 
facelot sit; 

Yet,—if you never have done it there’s something 
wrong in your make-up. 

Mayhap your heart is of marble and your head 
and lungs and liver 

Are filled with icy snow, or some other like 
freezing mixture. 


Fi Few Health Suggestions. 
Dr. J. S. McQuacx. 


To the college student good health is 
imperative. The indoor work, the vig- 
orous Vermont winters and the demands 
of college social life all combine to make 
health something to be carefully guarded. 
The following are a few rules which 
from my extensive experience I know will 
prove valuable if followed: 

Ist. Always bolt your meals. Don’t 
aggravate your stomach by mincing your 
food and swallowing it piecemeal. If 
you have work to accomplish, would you 
not rather do it all at once than to be 
hindered and do it by installments? 

2nd. Don’t have any regular habits. 
Can you expect to develop your body and 
mind on a monotonous round of eating, 
sleeping and studying? 

3rd. Never do any energetic work in 
the gymnasium, and if you are compelled 
to work a little, never take a bath after- 
wards. A perspiration in the winter is 
deadly and a bath afterwards invites sick- 
ness, 

A careful observance of these simple 
principles will work wonders. 


Alumni Notes. 


’57. George O. Robinson of Detroit, 
Mich., was made a Doctor of Laws at 
the recent semi-annual meeting of the 
trustees of Albion College. Mr. Rob- 
inson has been a citizen of Detroit since 
1861, an active member of the general 
conference of the Methodist Church, and 
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closely identified with its publishing in- 
terests, as well as a liberal contributor 
to its educational enterprises. 

75. Prof. Frank FE. Woodruff, of 
Bowdoin, visited friends about college 
Monday, Jan. 9. 


76, H. W. Hill was a delegate to the 
convention of the International Histori- 
cal Association, which met in Chicago 
last week. 


‘81. W. D. Huntington died 
7th, 1904, of appendicitis. 

82. Arthur H. Hill of Isle La Motte, 
Vt., is spending the winter with his fam- 
ily in Burlington. 

"84. Dr. W. S. Carr of North Adams, 
Mass., died Oct. 20th, 1904. 

84. Dr. W. L. Severance of Green- 
field, Mass., died October, 1904, of tu- 
berculosis. 


92. George W. Alger, LL. B., who 
has a law office at 203 Broadway, New 
York, is the author of a review of Miss 
Tarbell’s History of the Standard Oil 
Company, printed in the December num- 
ber of McClure’s Magazine. Mr. Alger 
lays the blame for the existence of the 
present oil monopoly and other great 
‘trusts to the railroads and the govern- 
ment’s failure to regulate them. He de- 
clares that the transportation problem is 
one of the most important problems be- 
fore the country to-day, as it has been for 
several decades, and enthusiastically ad- 
vocates the passing by Congress of acts 
that will prevent the dishonest contracts 
between the trunk lines and the great 
corporations in favor of the latter. Mr. 
Alger has also recently written articles 
for the Atlantic Monthly. 

93. Major H. Edward Dyer has 
been studying at the officers’ school at 
Fort Ethan Allen all this fall. 

’95. Fred A. Richardson, editor of 
the International Magazine, spent the 
holidays in Burlington. 

93. Dr. H. A. Torrey of Harvard 


Nov. 


University spent his Christmas vacation © 


in Burlington. 


‘96. N. D. Blake has accepted a posi- 
tion as principal of the Vermont Business 
Collegve (110 Church St., City.) Mr. 
Blake is very well equipped for this kind 
of work, having had years of experience 
in the public schools of the State. He is 
also a graduate of the Worcester Busi- 
ness Institute, Worcester, Mass. 


97. Henry Wallace Clark was mar- 
ried, December 31, to Miss Marion Car- 
penter Logan at the home of the bride’s 
aunt, Mrs. W.,C. Carpenter, in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. After January 16, Mr. and 
Mrs. Clark will reside at Marbury Hall, 
164 West Seventy-fourth street. 


97. G. W. Felton has accepted a po- 
sition as superintendent of the high 
school at North Brookfield, Mass., where 
he began his duties Jan. 9. 


98. Clifton D. Howe, who has held 
the fellowship in botany at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago for the two years past, 
received the degree of Ph. D. cum laude 
from that university in December. He 
has been an instructor in the botanical 
department of Chicago during the past 
year, but will go this month to the Bilt- 
more Forestry School to take charge of 
the botanical department. There he will 
give especial attention to forest botany, 
a line of work which he began in Ver- 
mont and in which he has since special- 
ized. This appointment will interfere 
with the continuance of his work as lec- 
turer in forestry at U. V. M. The Bilt- 
more School is on the Vanderbilt estate 
in the North Carolina mountains, with 
most attractive climatic surroundings, 
and offers a fine field for educational 
work and research. 

98. Nelson Kellogg, of the General 
Theological Seminary, New York city, 
has taken his canonical examinations in 
the diocese of New York. He will gradu- 
ate this spring. 

99. Charles I. Button was in town 
the week before vacation. 

99. Dr. W. C. Sears has recently 
moved from Southwinden, Conn., to 
Providence, R. I. 
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’99. John O. Presbrey has opened an 
office in The Strong and will look after 
the general business of the Columbian 
National Life Insurance company in this 
city. 

03. Dr. F. H. Dunbar has recently 
been appointed health officer of the town 
of Swanton, Vt. 

‘oo. Carroll D. Partridge visited with 
relatives in Burlington during the holi- 
days. Mr. Partridge is instructor in 
physiological chemistry at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

‘oo. F. W. Hubbard has been pro- 
moted to the directorship of the Vermont 
branch of the New York Life Insurance 
Co. He has lately been in charge of the 
local agency at Springfield, Mass. He 
will begin his duties at once. 

’oo. ‘The marriage of Charles Tidd 
Murray, of Charlestown, N. H., to Grace 
F, McMahon of Rahway, N. J., took 
place at the home of the bride on Christ- 
mas eve. Mr. Murray was a prominent 
athlete while in college. He is a member 
of the Phi Delta Theta Fraternity and 
of the University Club of Brooklyn, N. 
Y. For the past four years he has been 
engaged on the editorial staff of the En- 
gineermg News. Mr. and Mrs. Murray 
have the hearty congratulations of all 
who know them. 

700. Guy W. Bailey, member from 
Fissex and chairman of the committee on 
revision of bills of the last State Legis- 
lature, and John N. Harvey, ’o2, clerk 
of the same committee, have been ap- 
pointed clerks to assist in revising the 
Public Acts of Vermont. They will work 
under the supervision of the commission- 
ers who were named at the last session. 

‘or. Prof. C. B. Griswold, professor 
of mechanical engineering in Clemson 
College, Clemson, N. C., spent the holi- 
days in town. 

’o2. Paymaster George, P. Auld, U. 
S. N., spent the holidays in town. He 
has since returned to Brooklyn, N. Y. 

03. John §. Wright, who spent the 
holidays in town, has returned to New 
York city. 


- COLLEGE DEPARTMENT, 


03. James H. Eaton, who is studying 
in Harvard University, spent the holidays 
in town. Mr. Eaton recent underwent a 
successful operation for a tumor. 

03. H. E. Cunningham, former edi- 
tor-in-chief of THE Cynic, has secured 
a position on the Brooklyn Citizen. We 
all wish Mr. Cunningham the greatest 
success in his calling. 

03. Drs, J. W. Richardson and R. 
France have settled in Seattle, Wash. 

04. Harry C. Burrows spent the holi- 
days in town, | 

‘04. Dwight Emerson, who is study- 
ing law at Harvard, spent his vacation 
with his parents in town. 

04. Henry O. Wheeler, Jr., of the ° 
New York Law School, spent his vaca- 
tion with his parents, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
O. Wheeler. 

04. W. W. Gilbert, of the agricul- 
tural department of the government at 
Washington, D. C., was in town last 
week, 

04. Durant L. Macrae has gone to 
Indianapolis, Ind., where he has a posi- 
tion with the EF. C. Atkins Saw Com- 
pany. 

°o4. Arthur E. Pope spent the holi- 
days with his parents and has since re- 
turned to Schenectady, N. Y. 

04. Henri Clement, who is employed 
by the General Electric Co. of Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., spent the holidays with his 
parents, 

04. Miss Lillie A. Bean is assistant 
principal of the Brandon High School. 


Positions for College Men. 


WE are beginning our annual search for capable 
College, University and Technical School 
graduates to supply a large number of the 12,000 
employers whom we serve. If you will be ready 
for work next June or before, write us to-day 
stating what position you feel qualified to fill and 
we will tell you if we have the right opportunity. 
It is none too early to be getting in line for a good 
place especially if you want one that will prove 
permanent and offer chance for advancement. Our 
system is endorsed by leading college presidents, 
as well as by thousands of young graduates whom 
we have satisfactorily placed. Address 
HAPGOODS, 
309 Broadway, New York City. 
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Editorials. 


fearsome, sleepless 


The old vague un- 


Mid-years, that 
fortnight, is upon us. 
easiness and nervous dread seizes us and 
we stand trembling at the eve of the battle, 

To all, from the freshman encounter- 
ing exams. for the first time to the senior 
who may be engaging in his last combat, 


THE Cynic wishes good luck and straight 
A’s. 
May heads be clear, catch-questions few 


and instructors merciful. 


Let us get together and organize a To- 
boggan Club. One could not find a bet- 
ter place to build a “‘shoot” than on the 
campus, either by Converse Hall or the 
tennis courts. ‘The slope of the ground 
gives a chance for glorious coasts which 
we ought not to be missing these fine win- 
ter days and nights. The expense of 
having the “shoot” built would not be 
great and it would soon pay for itself if 
a small fee were charged at first for the 
Cornell has 
a fine toboggan slide and many other col- 


If the students and 


privilege of using the slide. 


leges possess them. 
the younger members of the faculty will 
take hold, Vermont can easily have a 
slide which cannot be beaten. 

Then there is a good old winter cus- 
tom existing in many colleges which we 
That is 
an organized freshman-sophomore snow- 
ball fight. We feel sure that 1907 would 
like to get revenge somehow for that one 


should inaugurate at Vermont. 


sided class football game, and we know 
of no better way than by having a good 
half hour of snow ball fighting. We feel 
sure that it would be very interesting, 
both to the spectators and participants. 
It is an easy custom to institute: a chal- 
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lenge from either side will start the snow- 
ball a-rolling with a vengeance. 


President Tucker of Dartmouth re- 
cently called a conference of the secretar- 
ies of the classes and various alumni asso- 
The object of the 
conference “‘was to consider the ways in 


ciations of that college. 


which the administration of the college 
could be more serviceable to the alumnt, 
and by which the various organizations 
among the alumni could comeinto closer 
relations with the college.’ The concep- 
tion of the plan is worthy of the highest 
That the beneficial re- 


sults which it aims to secure will be at- 


commendation. 


tained is assured. A meeting of all the 
alumni of any college, with any great 
degree of success is impossible, but that 
the representatives of the alumni can ac- 
complish these results is altogether pos- 
sible. Such a plan if attempted at Ver- 
mont would undoubtedly accomplish 

with the 
centennial endowment fund. The scheme 
of class subscriptions has been proposed. 
It is well conceived, but how much more 
efficient would it be if all the classes had 
the same method of procedure as well as 


marked results in connection 


identical interests ? 

THE Cynic does not seek to criticize, 
but merely suggests what seemed to it a 
plan, which, in view of the million dol- 
lars that we are trying to raise, is ex- 
ceedingly practical and one worthy of a 
second thought. 


What has become of the athletic ban- 
quet? A few years ago it was an an- 


nual affair and from all reports an emi- 


nently successful one. Including the mem- 
bers of the alumni, faculty and under- 
graduates, about 130 persons attended 
the banquet held at the Van Ness House 
in January,tgo1. At that gathering some 
excellent speeches were enjoyed and we 
were assured that the banquet was to 
There is little 
enough feasting and jollity at Vermont, 
and we regret that such has not been the 
case. If an affair of this kind were to 
do nothing more than bring the under- 
eraduates together as a body and insure 
an earnest discussion of affairs and ath- 
letics at Vermont, it would justify itself. 


have an annual repetition. 


If given the support of the graduates it 
would do much more. It would bring 
the faculty and students together, draw 
many of the alumni into touch with the 
athletic interests of the University and 
awaken college spirit and enthusiasm. 
Anything which can render such a ser- 
vice with reasonable effectiveness should 
satisfy a long-felt want and assume a dis- 
tinctive place in the college life of Ver- 
mont. 


Why not revive an old custom by hay- 
ing a Military Hop after Mid-years and 
before Lent? a 


Efficiency of Human Energy. 


Prof. Wilbur O. Atwater, U. V: M. 
1865, of Wesleyan University, upon 
whom the University of Vermont con- 
ferred the degree of Doctor of Science at 
the centennial exercises last commence- 
ment, has recently made some remarkable 
experiments with the view to determining 
the efficiency of the muscular energy de- 
veloped by a man. According to the re- 
sults of the investigation, man power is 
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placed at the head of the list of efficien- 
cies of power-generating machines. 

The method adopted by Prof. Atwater 
to carry out his investigations is thus 
described: “By the simple expedient of 
making the tire of the rear wheel of a 
stationary bicycle pass between two elec- 
tro-magnets, which are connected with a 
dynamo, all of the energy transmitted to 
the pedals is converted into a current of 
electricity. This current can be meas- 
ured, and thus it is ascertained exactly 
how much power is employed. 

“The rider operates his wheel inside of 
a great box of wood lined with metal. 
He is not permitted to leave the box for 
several days and nights, and all of his 
food and drink is carefully weighed. In 
this way the amounts of fuel and water 
supplied to the human engine are accur- 
ately ascertained, and the total energy 
which they represent can be easily figured 
out. 

“As a result of the experiments, it has 
been found that a man is a much better 
engine than a locomotive, yielding nearly 
twice as much power for a given amount 
of fuel. He is superior in this respect to 
the best and most economical pattern of 
automobile. In fact, no kind of engine 
as yet contrived—steam, gasoline or elec- 
tric—is equal to him as a producer of 
energy. 

“Prof. Atwater says that the most eco- 
nomical engine built to-day utilizes, in 
the shape of work, only 15 per cent. of 
the energy contained in the fuel supplied 
to it. The human power machine devel- 
ops 20 per cent. without counting what 
is required to keep the internal mechan- 
ism of. the body running. Of course, it 
takes considerable power to keep the heart 
pump going, and the digestive apparatus 
in operation. To reckon the expenditure 
for these and other functions at an addi- 
tional 20 per cent. would not be over the 
mark. | 

“Thus it is seen that the human engine 
runs with much less waste than any me- 
chanical contrivance yet devised. Man 
stands to-day the model machine, and, 


with all his vaunted ingenuity, he cannot 
construct an apparatus that comes near 
to equaling his own body as a work-pro- 
ducer. Nor, indeed, will any other kind 
of engine, though built of the best ob- 
tainable materials, run for anything like 
so long a period without wearing out, 
requiring in the same time so small an 
expenditure for repairs.”’ 


HA Word About Pan=-Hellenic. 


It is doubtless known that the three 
sororities represented at the University, 
Kappa Alpha Theta, Delta Delta Delta, 
and Pi Beta Phi, have conducted their 
“rushing” this year according to rules 
agreed upon by a committee represent- 
ing the three associations. ‘This commit- 
tee, consisting of one member from 
each active chapter, and one from the 
alumnz, is appointed in accordance with 
the decisions of the Inter Sorority Con- 
ference of 1903. 

Since then this committee, known as 
the Pan-Hellenic Association, has been 
empowered to make certain rules in re- 
gard to the pledge-system existing in its 
college or university, which are binding 
on all members of national sororities rep- 
resented in the association. 

To avoid any misunderstanding on the 
part of the freshmen the rules regarding 
the pledge-day and invitations were print- 
ed and handed to them at the beginning 
of the college year. It was such a sudden 
and violent change that many doubts as 
to its ultimate success were entertained. 
But the good feeling among the sororities 
has been increased by this open and fair 
method of working, and its success is 
thoroughly assured. Such a method 
could not turn out otherwise. 

The main idea in adopting this system 
was to promote inter-sorority good feel- 
ing, but it is also an advantage in many 
other ways. Under the old system and 
that in use among the fraternities in col- 
lege the disadvantage of both student and 
fraternity will be easily recognized. 
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Twenty-four hours is a very short time 
for any accurate estimation of the cor- 
responding merits of fraternities, and it 
is certainly a very short time to sum up 
a person’s character and say “Yea” or 
“Nay.” This, of course, seems a trifle 
radical as an estimate of time, but the 
time is, in the majority of cases, nearer 
twenty-four hours than four times twen- 
ty-four hours before a freshman is put 
down as “non-frat” or is wearing a 
pledge-button. Mistakes must necessarily 
occur on both sides. Whereas, if a stated 
time is given and uniform methods pur- 
sued to a certain extent results are much 
more apt to be satisfactory. 

It is true that nine times out of ten it 
is the fraternity which puts up the best 
entertainment and most show that gets 
its man. It is often a case of which 
crowd can spend the most money. And it 
is not a right nor fair judge of the merits 
of a fraternity. It is the fundamental 
underlying principle that counts, and it 
takes time to find that out. 

The happy results of the inter-sorority 
compact of the Pan-Hellenic Association 
may well be a word of advice to the men. 
The fraternities need it, 1f not more, at 
least as much as the sororities needed it, 
and not until they adopt such a system 
will the inter-fraternity spirit be what it 
should. qs O07: 


Che Museum. JV. 
THE COLLECTION OF FOSSILS. 


I. FOSSILS OF THE MOST ANCIENT STRATA, 


Rocks and fossils are usually alto- 
gether unattractive to the museum vis- 
itor. This is not at all strange, as they 
for the most part have little beauty, but 
are quite commonplace in appearance. 
Nevertheless, these unobtrusive objects 
are able to tell to those who can read it 
the story of creation as no other speci- 
mens may. In them and by them is writ- 
ten the story of the formation of the 
many beds of rock that have built up the 
surface of the earth and still more plain- 


ly, the account of the incoming and on- 
going of life from the early ages on to 
the present. 

It is surely impossible that such a tale 
11 it be in any fashion deciphered, even 
though it be incompletely, shall not be 
intensely interesting. We have in our 
museum a collection of fossils that, so 
far as Vermont geology goes, is.of very 
great importance. It is, I suppose, the 
best assemblage of Vermont fossils to be 
found. It is unfortunate that perforce 
the fossils are placed in the wall cases 
where cnly a part can be seen to any ad- 
vantage and some scarcely at all. Hence, 
even the trained geologist visiting the mu- 
seumn would not appreciate what we have, 
unless he could have the cases opened. 

In speaking of the different groups of 
fcessils one is much hampered by the total 
lack of common names. It is impossible 
to speak simply and plainly because often 
technical terms are the only ones that can 
beused. 

The specimens, some four thousand in 
all, are arranged in time order, the oldest 
first and so on to the latest. Beginning 
in the northeast corner of the second 
floor, we have a case of Cambrian rocks, 
with the exception of a few more or less 
doubtful forms, these represent the dawn 
of life, at least so far as it is disclosed 
in the strata. These forms are so com- 
plete and of such rank in the animal, and 
to a much less degree, in the vegetable 
kingdom, that we are compelled to be- 
lieve that far simpler forms must have 
preceded them in the procession of life. 
If there were such fornts they have left 
few traces and we must begin with the 
sea weeds, trilobites, mollusks, etc., of the 
Cambrian. | | 

Some of these fossils, though so an- 
cient, are exceedingly distinct and sur- 
prisingly well developed. They come 
from Highgate, Georgia, Swanton, and 
so on south along the lake, wherever the 
red sandrock crops out. Most of the 
Cambrian rock in our museum is from 
Vermont, but there is a splendid set of 
trilobites, creatures that in those days 
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represented the crabs and lobsters of to- 
day, from British Columbia, and others 
from Canada and New York. 

Passing on to the right, the visitor 

immediately comes to a case crowded 
with a very unique and to the geologist, 
very interesting, lot of fossils from Fort 
Cassin. These are much more varied 
and of higher rank than the species of 
the preceding age, for since the close of 
that age and the beginning of this life 
has made great progress. ‘These Fort 
Cassin fossils appear to have been wash- 
ed in a cove, or in some way brought 
together so that in a comparatively small 
area a large number of animals were 
buried in the material from which the 
limestone was formed. ‘The locality was 
prolific in fine specimens and new forms 
for a short time and then wholly refused 
to yield any more. MHence this collec- 
tion cannot be duplicated. Nearly all of 
the limestones of Vermont are near the 
western border along Lake Champlam 
and they belong to the great Ordovician 
age. 
_ Beginning with the very varied fauna 
of the Fort Cassin rocks, which are older 
than most of our limestones, we pass on 
to similar rocks from Providence Island 
and then to somewhat newer rocks with 
multitudes of fossils from the large 1s- 
lands and the eastern shore of the lake. 
In the older limestones we have numer- 
ous sponges, corals, mollusks, sea weeds, 
etc., in the later these and higher spe- 
cies. One case is filled with Isle La 
Motte specimens, from which place many 
interesting forms have come. Several 
cases of fossils of the same geological 
age follow as one goes towards the right. 
These are from Chimney Point, Larra- 
bees Point, Button Bay, etc. Last of 
the Ordovician beds comes the thin soft 
shale so common on Alburg and North 
Hero as well as at Colchester Point and 
other localities. This contains few fos- 
sils, but what there are will be found 
in the case appropriated to this period. 

At the close of the Ordovician, Ver- 
mont was substantially completed so far 


-at least as the foundations are concern- 


ed. No beds of any magnitude were 
formed after this. An immense mass of 
stony material had accumulated during 
the long ages that had passed, although 
we are far from the close of geological 
time. Out of this material, by means of 
heat, moisture, pressure, upheaval, and 
no one knows what else, the main mass 
of the Green Mountains was formed and 
raised. With less of change, the slates 
and marbles were also made. During 
the many long ages that followed the 
Ordovician, Vermont was dry land and 
no record of what was passing was kept. 
Hence for fossils of these times we are 
compelled to go elsewhere. 

The Silurian, which immediately suc- 
ceeds the Ordovician, is well represented 
by specimens from New York and vari- 
ous points in the Mississippi valley, Then 
comes the Devonian with its beautiful 
corals and abundant fossils of almost 
every sort below the vertebrates. Here too 
we find remains of the first land plants. 
Miany of the Devonian fossils are very 
perfectly preserved and elegant in form. 
Some of the corals are as perfect as if 
they were just gathered from the sea. 
| After the Devonian comes the Carbon- 
iferous. At first we have deep water 
forms, beautiful crinoids, or stone lilies, 
which flourished at this time as never 
before or since. There were also corals, 
and many. shell fish. All the species of 
this period precedent to the coral meas- 
ures were such as needed clear, deep 
sea water, but after this ended, a wholly 
different condition of the continent was 
produced by the unstable position of 
land and water. Now land, now water, 
now swamp over and over again. It was 
by such frequent, geologically speaking, 
oscillations of land and water that the 
peculiar succession of vast swampy tracts 
was brought about. In and about these 
marshes there grew vegetation of unpar- 
alleled luxurience, but very unlike that 
of the present. There were ferns and 
some conifers not very different from 
those of to-day, but with these flourished 
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gigantic club mosses, and rushes, large 
strong trees, instead of the weak little 
plants that now represent them. From 
Pennsylvania, Illinois and Iowa we have 
some splendid specimens of these plants, 
and one cannot cease wondering how 
such delicate fern fronds could by any 
means have passed through the vicissi- 
tudes of the geologic ages and remained 
perfect in form and marking. In some 
specimens the slender veinlets are as en- 
tire as if pressed last summer. There are 
also many clearly preserved impressions 
of the strangely pitted or marked bark of 
the trees of the time. Other specimens 
are fess perfect, solely because the shale 
is so packed with stems and leaves that 
they crowd each other to their damage, 
at the same time proving the marvellous 
abundance of vegetable life at this time. 
While plants are most characteristic and 
most interesting of the coal fossils, there 
are numerous animals from fishes to cor- 
als and protozoa. SETS Ps 


Che Vermont State Golf Champion-= 
Ship. 


The Vermont State Golf Association 
was formed at Manchester, where the 
first championship tournament was held 
on the links of the Ekwanok Country 
Club, in July, 1902. All the golf clubs 
in the State were represented at this ini- 
tial tournament by at least one or two 
members, and the Mt. Anthony Club of 
Bennington, the Waubanakee Club of 
Burlington, and the Old Pine Tree Club 
of St. Johnsbury each sent a large dele- 
gation to compete in the contest. 

The championship was won by Paul 
Waterman of New York city, a member 
of the Ekwanok Country Club of Man- 
chester. He was entitled to’ play in the 
tournament according to the rules of the 
association, which make all stockholders 
of clubs within the State eligible to com- 
pete for the championship. Another non- 
resident player, Jaspar Lynch of Lake- 
wood, N. J., carried off second place hon- 
ors. All the contestants who were actu- 


ally residents of the State were defeated 
before the semi-final round. 

In 1903 the tournament was played 
over the links of the Waubanakee Club 
in Burlington, and in spite of the fact 
that the Burlington golfers had the great 
advantage of playing over a course to 
which they were accustomed, and al- 
though the best players in the State were 
entered, another Ekwanok golfer, Albert 
M. Reed of Albany, N. Y., received the 
title of Vermont State Golf Champion. 

The third meeting of the association 
was held on the Rutland Country Club 
links last July, with the result that the 
championship and nearly all the other 
trophies were again won by golfers who 
were spending the summer at Manches- 
ter. Frederick Herreshoff of New York 
city, son of the well-known boat builder, 
and runner-up in the national champion- 
ship tournament on the Baltusrol links 
in New Jersey, in August, defeated one 
of his club mates in the final match for 
the State title. 

After non-resident golfers have car- 
ried off the title of Vermont State golf 
champion for three successive years, it 
is time that an effort was made to retain 
it within the State. 

Among the several hundred students 
here in college, there are without doubt 
many who have played the game, and 
with the Waubanakee links easily acces- 
sible from the University there is no rea- 
son why Vermont should not be repre-— 
sented at the next tournament to decide 
the golf championship of the State. 

Within two or three years college men 
have been prominent in the national and 
most of the State golf championship 
tournaments. Vermont should have rep- 
resentatives in this branch of sport as 
well as on the diamond and in other 
branches of athletics. 

“CADDY.” 


Chicago University students have pro- 
tested against the presence of co-eds in 
the library department, claiming that 
their presence hinders serious work. 
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Capt. JObn Worthington Hewton, 
1857. 


The death of Captain Newton occurred 
January 4, 1905, at the National Sol- 
diers’ Home in Togus, Me., and the fu- 
neral services were held at the Congrega- 
tional Church in St. Albans on the gth, 
the Rev. E. J. Ranslow of Swanton pro- 
nouncing a touching eulogy over a for- 
mer comrade in arms. ‘The Grand Army 
Post and the resident members of the old 
Ransom Guards, of which Capt. Newton 
was formerly commander, attended as a 
guard of honor. The casket was draped 
with the flag, and borne by six members 
of the old company, and taps was sound- 
ed as the body was lowered. Many of 
the merchants of the city closed their 
places of business during the funeral out 
of respect to the captain’s memory. 

Capt. Newton was born in Platts- 
Miron le, 27, 1636. His: father 
was the Rey. Benjamin B. Newton of 
the class of 1831; his mother was Harriet 
Maria Smith, a sister of Gov. John G. 
Smith (1838). After a period of study 
at Philipsburg, Can., he entered the Uni- 
versity from St. Albans in 1853. In 
September, 1862, he enlisted in the First 
Vermont Cavalry, and was made first 
lieutenant of Company L,; was promoted 
to be captain of the same company Janu- 
ary 5, 1864; and was honorably dis- 
charged from the service February 27 
following. 

After leaving the army he was for 
some years associated in business with 
Edward A. Smith under the firm name 
of Smith & Newton, known as the St. 
Albans Iron Company, and engaged in 
the manufacture of car wheels, horse 
powers, etc. He served as treasurer of 


the Vermont & Canada railroad; also as . 


reeciver of the N. Y., N. Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Co.; was concerned in 
mining ventures in the West, and at one 
time did an insurance business. He was 
chosen to represent St. Albans for one 
term in the State Legislature. In 1890 


he was living in Boston, but seems to. 


have entered the Soldiers’ Home soon 
after. 

He joined the Congregational Church 
in St. Albans in May, 1858; taught in 
the Sunday School and was for a time its 
superintendent; also filled the office of 
deacon, 1874-79. He married Elizabeth 
S. Parsons of Hartford, Conn., who, 
with an adopted daughter, now married, 
is now living in Hartford, 


Rew England Alumni. 


The thirteenth annual meeting and 
banquet of the New England Alumni 
Association of the University of Ver- 
mont was held on the evening of Janu- 
ary 19th at the Westminster Hotel, Bos- 
ton, in the rooms of the Vermont Asso- 
ciation. It was the largest meeting ever 
held by the association, there being about 
sixty alumni present in place of thirty to 
forty as heretofore. At the business 
meeting the following officers were elect- 
ed: President, Davis R. Dewey, 1879; 
vice-presidents, Edward E. Hawes, med. 
1886, Frank H. Clapp, med. 1886, James 
Buckham, 1881, Geo, W. Stone, 1884, F. 
Thomas Kidder, 1880, med. 1883; chap- 
lain, the Rev. EF. C. Bass, 1859; auditor, 
Orville G. Wheeler, 1900; secretary and 
treasurer, Albert E. Lewis, 1897; assist- 
ant secretary and treasurer, Irving L. 
Rich, 1902; executive committee, George 
P. Anderson, 1896, T. P. W. Rogers, 
1873, Bert H. Hill, 1895, C. W. Doten, 
1895, J. H. Vaughn, med. 1880. 

At 7 P.M. the alumni sat down to din- 
ner, President Davis R. Dewey presiding 
and acting as toastmaster. Seated at the 
center table were Professors Tupper and 
Howes of the academical department of 
the University and Dean H. C. Tinkham 
and Dr. J. Henry Jackson of the medical 
department, and Charles A. Catlin, presi- 
dent of the associate alumni. Mr, Dewey 
opened the post-prandial exercises by 
reading a letter of regret from President 
Buckham at his inability to be present. 
A telegram was sent President Buckham 
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by the convention expressing the reorctl 
of the members present that he should be 
unable to be with them. Letters of re- 
gret were also received from Eugene N. 
Foss and Governor Bell stating that un- 
avoidable engagements prevented ena 
from attending. | 

Professor Tupper was called upon to 
respond for the University. He spoke 
well, calling attention to the increase of 
college spirit among the students of the 
University as illustrated by the forming 
of the new senior society to which mem- 
bers are elected for their devotion to the 
college and its interests. Dr. Tinkham 
then spoke for the medical department. 
He told of the rapid progress made in 
the work on the new medical building 
and called upon the alumni for aid in 
repaying the obligation incurred in the 
erection of the new building. Professor 
Howes spoke of recent college events, of 
Morrill Hall and the plans of the endow- 
ment fund committee for the year. Dr. 
Jackson spoke of the demands made upon 
medical graduates to-day and the self- 
sacrifices of members of the profession. 

Other speakers were E.. C. Bass, 59, 
the oldest graduate present, who spoke 
of the value of the work Alma Mater had 
done for them all. Charles A. Catlin, 
72, called for help in raising the endow- 
ment fund. Professor J. R. Wheeler, 
80, brought the good wishes of the New 
York Association, John Gilbert, 
med, ’86, R. A. Stewart, ’93, and the 
Rey. Miller Pratt, ’93, who spoke for the 
clergy; and Herbert D, Bard, ’g4, all 
added to the success of the meeting. 

After the singing of college songs, the 
gathering broke up with the feeling ex- 
pressed by all that it was one of the most 
successful meetings ever held by the as- 
sociation. The absence of President 
Buckham alone detracted from perfect 
success. 


Centennial Endowment Fund. 


The Secretary of the Centennial En- 
dowment Fund Committee, Professor 
Howes, was invited by the New Eng- 


land Alumni Association to be its guest 
at the annual meeting and banquet held 
in Boston at the Hotel Westminster on 
Friday evening, January 20th, and to 
make a report of the progress of the fund 
movement and the plans of the commit- 
tee for this year. ‘The meeting, which is 
reported in full in another part of this 
paper, was a most enjoyable and success- 
ful gathering. 

The report of Professor Howes show- - 
ed that plans for this year’s work were 
well under way and that undoubtedly 
there would be still more united effort on 
the part of the alumni even than last year, 
when so good a beginning was made. 

With such a large body of living 
alumni as the University of Vermont has, 
it is much easier to work effectively 
through groups of men than through the 
whole body of the alumni. A great deal 
of interest has been shown by many 
classes, especially the more recent ones, 
to form groups by classes which, in their 
contributions, allow the different mem- 
bers to express not only their hearty co- 
operation in this Endowment Fund 
Movement, but also their loyalty to their 
class. ‘To carry out this plan systemat- 
ically and intelligently calls for consider- 
able time and sincere devotion to the Uni- 
versity; but the University is fortunate 
in having such a large number of men 
who are not only willing but eager to do 
everything in their power to advance its 
interests. 

Already the necessary work of cor- 
respondence has begun in twenty-four of 
the more recent classes. The Secretary 
reported further that contributions were 
coming in with great regularity and the 
payment on pledges already made. He 
referred to the new Morrill Hall as the 


_ generous gift of the State, as its contri- 


bution to the University at this time of 
her general appeal. He said, in addition, 
that there are some gifts of large amounts 
already promised that he is not at lib- 
erty to state with any definiteness. 

At this meeting in Boston the Secre- 
tary had an opportunity of conferring 
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with various members of the General 
Committee and the sub-committees. It 
is interesting to note that among the 
most devoted and loyal alumni are those 
that have accepted service on various sub- 
committees. Of the General Committee 
of the Associate Alumni there were pres- 
ent its chairman, Charles A. Catlin of 
Providence, R. I., and Dr. F. T. Kidder 
of Woodstock, Vt.; of the New York 
Sub-Committee, Professor James R. 
Wheeler of Columbia University; of the 
New England Sub-Committee, Professor 
Davis R. Dewey, chairman, Dr. E. FE. 
Hawes, George W. Stone, Carroll W. 
Doten, George P. Anderson and Albert 
FE. Lewis; and from the Medical Alumni 
Sub-Committee, Dr. H. C. Tinkham, 
chairman. ‘There were present also five 
of the loyal and devoted alumni who have 
so generously taken hold of correspond- 
ence with their classmates, and they all 
expressed their interest and enthusiasm 
in the cause. 

The outlook for the year is very bright. 
Every few days the Secretary receives a 


. 


letter from some devoted alumnus who 


almost invariably, whether the amount 
of his pledge be great or small, expresses 
the wish that he could make it a hundred 
or a thousand times as large. 
Cynic were at liberty to publish some of 
these letters, its readers would see for 
themselves better than any description 
can indicate the loyalty and devotion that 
breathes in every line. 


State Botanical Club Meeting. 


The tenth annual winter meeting of 
the Vermont Botanical Club was held in 
the Williams Science Hall on January 18 
and 19. Over forty visiting and local 
botanists were in attendance and _ all 
agreed that this was one of the most 
profitable meetings in the history of the 
club. In all twenty-two different papers 
were presented, and among these the fol- 
lowing from members of the University 
and alumni: “Hunting Pines in Mexico,” 
Mr, C. G. Pringle; “Fossil Fruits of the 


TEV Er *: 


Brandon Lignite,’’ Prof. G. H. Perkins; 
“Reminiscences of Europe,’ Prof. L. R. 
Jones; “Experiments in Plant Breeding,” 
Prof. William Stuart; “The Aquarium 
in the School and the Home,” Dr. H. F. 
Perkins ; “Additional Species of Vermont 
Mosses,” Dr. A. J. Grout, ’90; “Breed- 
ing Plants for Disease Resistance,’ W. 
A. Orton, 97; ‘“Nitrogen-fixation by 
Leguminous Plants,’ L. P. Sprague, ’02; 
“Studies of the Potato Fungus,’ W. M. 
Gambell, ’o5. 

A pleasant feature of the meeting was 
the complimentary supper in the Univer- 
sity gymnasium, tendered to the visiting 
members by the local members of the 
Botanical and Bird Clubs on the evening 
of the 18th. 

At the business meeting the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Ezra Brainerd; vice-presi- 
dent, C. G. Pringle; secretary, L. R. 
Jones; treasurer, Mrs. Nellie F. Flynn; 
executive committee, J. W. Votey, Mrs. 
pata Lorde, Carlton, D.- Howe. A 
committee was also appointed to investi- 
gate the probable cost of publishing the 
proceedings and papers presented before 
the club and to report at the next meet- 
ing, 

Address on Forestry. 

Dr. B. EK. Fernow, who is at the head 
of the department of forestry of Cornell 
University, and was in Vermont to ad- 
dress the meeting of the State Forestry 
Association at Montpelier, was prevailed 
upon by Prof. Jones to come to this city 
and address the members of the Agricul- 
tural Club of the University. Accord- 
ingly he appeared before the members of 
the club and others interested in the sub- 
ject of forestry, in the Williams Science 
Hiei abuary 813i: YEH. Vs) Allen;sfon, 
president of the club, presided and intro- 
duced Dr. Fernow, who spoke informally 
for an hour. He gave a careful consid- 
eration of the matter of forestry, which 
is a new science in this country, dwelt 
upon some of the necessities and outlined 
some of the things possible to be done 
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through systematic work along the lines 
of tree. culture”. Dr. Fernow’s address 
was, enlivened by many good stories. At 
the conclusion, those present were given 
an opportunity to meet Dr. Fernow. 


Delta Delta Delta Tnitiation. 


Eta Chapter of Delta Delta Delta held 
its annual initiation in the fraternity 
rooms January 19. ‘The initiates were 
Charlotte Baird, Alice Fox, Alice Hyzer, 
Alice Isham and Gertrude Pollock, all ot 
the class of 1908. Following the cere- 
mony there was a banquet at the Van 
Ness House, Ethel W. Chapman acting 
as toastmistress. Those who spoke and 
their subjects were: “Our Initiates,’ Miss 
Joslyn; “A Voice from ’08,” Miss Fox; 
“The New 
Forbes;. “The Gymnasium,” Miss Ein- 
right; “Facts and Fancies,’’ Miss Jones; 
“What a Piece of Work is Man,’ Miss 
Whittemore. The following alumnz 
were present: Miss Jones ’95, Mrs. 
Forbes ’91, Miss Leonard ’98, Miss Sher- 
burne ’97, Mrs. Simpson ’96, Mrs. Jones 
96, Miss Hendee ’98, Miss Nye ’98, Miss 
Richmond ’o1, Miss Towle ’95, Mrs. 
Weed ’96, and Miss Johnson. 


Kappa Hipha Cheta Initiation. 


Lambda Chapter of Kappa Alpha 
Theta held its annual initiation in the 
fraternity rooms January 21. ‘The ini- 
tiates were Helen Barker, Lucy Bean, 
Sarah Eno, Ethel Humphrey, Ella Pine, 
Ernestine Sweet and Florence Votey, all 
of the class of 1908. The alumnz pres- 
ent were: Mrs. Hodge, Miss Martin, Mrs. 
Votey, Miss Crooker, Mrs. Loudon, Mrs. 
Robinson, Miss Ferguson, Miss Burdick, 
Mrs. Belrose, Miss Hodge, Miss Russell, 
Miss Atwood, Miss Boynton, ‘Mrs. Gates, 
Mrs. White, Miss Wheeler, Miss Brown- 
ell, Miss Bates, and Miss Nelson of Bur- 
lington, Mrs. Deyette and Mrs. Roberts 
of Shelburne, and Mrs. Sheldon of Rut- 
land. 


Pledging System,’ Mrs... 


Change in Military Officers. 


Per order of Capt. L. S. Miller, under 
the heading of order No. 9, all appoint- 
ments heretofore existing are hereby re- 
voked and the following substituted to 
take effect at once: 

Captains—Co. A, R. Noyes, 106" te’ 
B, H. .M, Hills Co’ C, Eee itesenestegn 
LG elds 

Adjutant—H. FE. Wood. 

First Lieutenants—Co, A, C, E. Hall; 
Co. B, R. Cutting; Co. C, N. J. Giddings; 
Co, D, A. G. Kingman. 

Second Lieutenants—Co,. A, G. F. 
Gast ;, Co. B, TI.” Co Copii eens: 
Church; Co. D, W. H. Burrage.. 

Sergeant-major—H. H. Rice. 

First Sergeants—Co. A, F. H. Pease; 
Co..B, J. C. Reed Ge tare F. Russell ; 
Co. D, i Raat: Murphy. 

Sergeants—Co, A, G. F. Reed, G. W. 
Whitcomb, C.'C. Wilson, A. F. Parsons; 
Co. B, H. R. Stevens, F. M. Holcomb, 
A.. L,. Daniels, Te) Grea 1 oe 
man;.Co. C, J. H. Hewitt Av Ee Ballec. 
S. its H.C. Clark Lek eter 
man; Co, G. B. Byam,.G. M. Page, 
(isis ae R. H. Smith and R. L. Lam- 
port. 


Debating Zlub. 

Bates has submitted to Vermont the 
following question, of which Vermont 
has chosen the negative side 1 the Ver- 
mont-Bates debate: | , 

Resolved, ‘That the opti: States 
should maintain a policy of colonial ex- 
pansion. 

At a business meeting Wednesday 
evening, Jan, 25th, the following off- 
cers were elected for the ensuing half- 
year: , 

President—R. T. Patterson. 

Vice-President—M. W.. Chaffee. 

Secretary—I. C. Cobb. 

Treasurer—R. F. Perry. 


College Reception. 


The Y. M. C. A. reception given in 
the Billings Library, Friday evening, 
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January 20th, was attended by a large 
number of students and members of the 
faculty of all departments and proved to 
be a very enjoyable affair. The receiv- 
ing committee consisted of Professor and 
Mrs. Stetson, Dr. and Mrs. Beecher, and 
the presidents of the two Christian As- 
sociations, ‘Miss Clifford and E. V. Per- 
kins. Riker’s orchestra furnished music. 
A short program included songs by a 
quartette of college young ladies, recita- 
tions by H. W. Heath, and a violin solo 
by I. S. Macfarlane. 


Morrill Hall. 


Those: interested in our new college 
building, for which $60,000 was appro- 
priated by the Legislature, will hope for 
the success of the negotiations which the 
trustees, represented by. Hon. Elias Ly- 
man, have entered upon for the acquisi- 
tion of the Allen property at the south 
end of College Row. ‘That is the ideal 
site for the building. The board of con- 
trol of the Experiment Station were un- 
able to hold a meeting last week, but will 
meet January 27th to discuss various 
matters connected with the location and 
erection of Morrill Hall. As soon as a 
site is determined upon, plans will be 
drawn and the contract awarded. It is 
not probable that college work can be 
begun in the new building next fall, yet 
it may be possible if the work on con- 
struction begins in the early spring. 


Bistrionic Elections. 


At a meeting of the Histrionics held 
Monday, the following officers were 
elected : | 

President—F. B. Wright, ’o5. 

Vice-President — Raymond Cutting, 
06. 

Secretary and T'reasurer—R. F. Perry, 
06. 

Business Manager—T. R. Barrett, ’o5. 

Property man—C. FE. Hall, ’06. 

Electrician—A. J. Bassett, ’o5. 

The new members elected were: Hon- 
orary, Prof. C. B. Stetson and Mr. M. 


W. Andrews; class of 1905, H. V. Allen, 
F, E. Beckley, W. M. Gambell, E. H. 
Mott and E. N. Worthen; class of 1906, 
P. de N. Burrowes, L. G. Carlton, F. B. 
Church, Raymond Cutting, H. J. Gates, 
G. F. Gast, J. E. Grow, C. E. Hall, W. 
H. Hoyt, EK. N. Gerrish, N. D. Hulett, 
M. R. Peck, R. F. Perry, W. H. Simp- 
son, R. D. Skinner, C. P. Valleau, H. H. 
Watson, H. E. Wood, D. F. Woodman. 

The club will probably give a play and 
dance during junior week. 


Che 1906 Hriel. 


The Junior Class, at a meeting shortly 
before the Christmas vacation, empow- 
ered the Ariel Board to elect from the 
Junior Medical Class two men to act as 
medical editors. Soon after vacation the 
board elected G. H. Kirkpatrick and L. 
P. Sprague to serve in this capacity. At 
a more recent meeting of the Junior Class 
Howard A. Edson was elected to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of R. 
L. Reade. 

The form for the first hundred and 
thirty-two pages is nearly ready for the 
printers. The plan of the book is much 
the same as that of years past, except 
that an effort is being made to bring in 
more medical material. So far not near- 
ly as many jokes and grinds have been 
received as the editors had hoped for by 
this time, 

The editors request the help of all who 
are interested in the Ariel. As was an- 
nounced before, they are unwilling to 
make this book simply their own produc- 
tion, but desire to enlist the aid of all 
students in order that everyone may feel 
a like interest in this publication. All 
material should be handed in as soon as 
possible, either to one of the editors,. or 
placed in the Ariel box in the South Hall. 


Basket Ball. 


The ’Varsity opened the basket ball 
season Friday, defeating McGill by a 
score of 38-24. McGill seemed tired and 
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listless in the first half and the ’Varsity 
scored almost at will. The second half 
was more closely contested. The ’Var- 
sity showed up well in goal-throwing 
and passing, but seemed lamentably weak 
in covering. Peck at centre and Barlow 
at forward excelled for Vermont; while 
Holbrooke, Locke and Keddy showed up 
well for the visitors. 

The game had scarcely begun when 
McGill scored on a foul. A basket by 
Barlow, however, put Vermont in the 
lead, and it was soon followed by others 
from Peck and Hanna. At this stage, 
McGill seemed to be played off from her 
feet. Baskets followed in rapid succes- 
sion and, at the end of the first half, 
every man on Vermont had scored at least 
one basket. The half ended with the 
score 23-9 in favor of Vermont. 

In the second half, McGill seemed to 
have new strength. Their game was 
much faster and their shooting more ac- 
curate. The ’Varsity was not playing so 
fast a game as in the first half. The lead, 
however, was too great to be overcome. 
Shortly before time was called, Peck and 
Thomas retired in favor of Newton and 


Frazer. The final score was 38-24. The 
line-up: 

ALLOW Dr. 41 sbein ata kee. FA ee. 
Thomas, eee ABS 5 eae oe r. g., Keddy 
Peck. Newton, ee ae, ae Locke 
Blacks aio is Sink. soeey teal, Heat 
Hanna, r O° SN anne 1 f.. Holbrooke 


Score, 38-24. ‘Bagiere tran floor, Bar- 
low 6, Peck 5, Hanna 3, Thomas ae 
Black 2, Locke 3, Holbrooke 4, Pren- 
holme 2, Keddy; baskets from fouls, Hol- 
brooke 4. Time, two 20 minute halves. 
Umpire, Patterson; referee, Appleton. 


Locals. 


R. L. Reade, ’06, has left college. 

V. C. Fuller, ’07, is confined to his 
room with the grip. 

B. C. Douglass, ’08, has been initiated 
into the Kappa Sigma fraternity. 

Prof. L. R. Jones is in Windham 
County this week doing institute work. 


W. C. Johnson, Jr., ’08, has left col- 
lege, to accept a position in a bank at 
Barton. ; 

A. Lamport, ’08, who has been ill for 
some time in the hospital, has returned 
to college, | 


Prof. F. A. Rich has been reappointed 
a member of the State Cattle Commission 
by Gov. Bell. 


E,. W. Powers, ’08, was called to his 
home in Hardwick, Vt., January 18th by 
the death of his father. 


W. H. Wilson, ’o8, was called to his 
home in Holyoke, Mass., January 18th 
by the serious illness of his father. 


FE. V. Perkins and M. W. Chaffee of 
the class of 1905 took the Rhodes schol- 
arship examinations recently held in Mid- 
dlebury. 


Isidor Colodny, ’05, will act as teacher 
in the night school, which was opened 
January 16 in the Star Hose building on 
South Union street. 


On THE Cynic’s exchange shelf in the 
library there is a fine, up-to-date collec- 
tion of college and school publications. 
Stop and read them. 


A list of those who have qualified at 
target practice has been posted. The list 
is headed by Hefflin, ’08, with a score of 
138 out of a possible 150; Rustedt, ’07, 
129, and J. E. Grow, ’06, 128. © Fifty- 
nine men have qualified by a score of 
108, 


As a result of the resumption of ath- 
letic relations with Middlebury College, 
Manager Hicks has arranged a home 
baseball game with that college for Me- 
morial Day, and Manager Valleau has 
arranged two games of football for next 
fall, one at Middlebury and the other at 
home. 


The men who won their numerals in 
football last fall by playing on the sopho- 
more team have received sweaters. ‘The 
men are: Fitzgerald, quarterback; Ma- 
son, guard; Eaton, tackle; H. D, Shaw, 
end; Guptil, end and tackle, and Water- 
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man, end. W. A. Barlow was manager 
of the team. 


At the meeting of Unity in the Uni- 
tarian Church parlors, January 19, Prof. 
G. H. Perkins delivered a lecture on “The 
Making of Vermont, Geologically.”” This 
was a new lecture, the material for which 
Prof. Perkins has gathered during his 
journeying about the State in the per- 
formance of his duties as State geologist. 


The nineteenth biennial congress of the 
Alpha Tau Omega fraternity was held at 
Hotel Astor, New York city, Dec. 27th 
to 30th inclusive. A large number of 
men were present from the different chap- 
ters and alumni associations. Vermont 
Beta Zeta Chapter had several in attend- 
ance: Prof. N. F. Merrill, Dr. Frederick 
Tupper Jr., H. E. Wood, C. H. Gutchell, 
R. L. Reade, J. B. Edwards and O. M. 
Sudler. | 


Three laborers employed as_ hod- 
carriers were injured severely by tle 
breaking of the elevator at the new medi- 
cal building two weeks ago. They fell 
about 60 feet. One of the men sustained 
only a broken wrist, while the other two 
were more seriously hurt. They are all 
recovering now. _ 


Junior Class Elections. 


The class of 1906 held a meeting Janu- 
ary 19, at which they elected junior prom- 
enade and junior week committees. The 
Prom. committee consists of H. J. Gates, 
chairman, D. F. Woodman, J. B. Ed- 
wards, M. R. Peck, J. E. Grow, and Miss 
Dunsmoor. ‘The junior week committee 
comprises H. FE. Wood, chairman, P. de 
N. Burrowes, L. G. Carlton, R. Cutting, 
R. B. Skinner and S. M. Bunker. 


——EE 


Hi Little Point in Physics. 


Supposing at 8:45 A. M. on the morn- 
ing of your first mid-year examination 
the force of gravity should suddenly be 
suspended——a sudden crash and a great 
wave of relief would flood your mind? 
Not at all. For a spherical body whirl- 


ing in space throws off another body at 
a tangent to its surface. ‘Thus as you 
were hurrying toward the Science Hall, 
you would be thrown off the earth at a 
tangent at the rate of a thousand miles 
an hour. But the point on which you 
were standing would travel at exactly the 
same rate. Therefore, since your travel- 
ing rate would approximate only seven- 
teen miles a minute, and as the bend of 
the earth in-seventeen miles is very small, 
straight up, like smoke, you would go 
very slowly at first, just over the spot 
where you were standing when gravity 
ceased, This speed would rapidly in- 
crease; in half an hour you would be out 
of sight and by night the earth would be 
but a ball below you. 


President Angell’s Resignation Re- 
fused. 

President James B. Angell of Michi- 
gan University, who was president of 
Vermont 1866-71, tendered his resigna- 
tion to the board of regents on January 
20th, his reason being that the duties of 
the position might be better carried out by 
a younger man. ‘The regents, however, 
declined to consider the resignation, de- 
claring that no one, young or old, could 
fill President Angell’s place. 


 Hlumni Notes. 

The editors would greatly appreciate it 
if any of the alumni, who have notes 
which would be of interest, would send 
the same to the Alumni Editor, 468 Col- 
lege St., Burlington, Vt. 

47. The Vermont Society of Brook- 
lyn gave its annual reception on the even- 
ing of January 19, at the residence of 
Col. A. B. Chandler, 389 Clinton avenue. 
The guest of honor was Col. G. G. Bene- 
dict, the president of the Vermont His- 
torical Society, and editor of the Bur- 
lington Free Press. ‘The reception held 
in honor of the distinguished guest and 


resident of the Green Mountain State 


brought together a great number of mem- 
bers of the society, residents of the city, 
but still holding dear the memory of the 
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State from which they came. The guests 
were received by President Robert D. 
and Mrs. Benedict, and ‘Mr. and Mrs. 
Chandler, and were presented to Col. 
Benedict and his wife. After an hour of 
social intercourse President Benedict in- 
troduced the guest of the evening, his 
brother, with happy informality, and the 
latter narrated a curious incident relating 
to the early history of the State which 
has just come to light. Among the alumni 
present were: Mr. James D. Benedict, 
93; Rev. Dr. Lewis Francis, ’56; Mr. 
John M. Evans, ’93; Mr. Wyllys Bene- 
GiGhw 70 vain: bale Benedict, 55) 


Med. ’59. Peter Reed McMonagle, of 
Prescott, Ont., died at his home Dec. 20, 
1904, aged 70 years. His death is mourn- 
ed by a large circle of friends. 


63. Dr. Francis Edgerton, former- 
ly president of the Connecticut Medical 
Society, and a graduate of both U. V. M. 
and Wesleyan University, died at his 
home in Middletown, Conn., Jan. r1oth. 
He was also:a graduate of Columbia 
University. He was a veteran of the 
Civil War, during which he served as as- 
sistant surgeon of the 21st Connecticut 
Volunteers. His death comes as a great 
blow to all of his many friends. 


86. Ralph L. Hayes, of Ginn & Co., 
arrived in this city from Philadelphia, 
January 20, accompanying the remains 
of his wife. The funeral services were 
held at the home of Mrs. Hayes’ parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. G. Severson, and inter- 
ment was made in the vault at Lake View 
cemetery. 


E;x-’93. We regret’ to record the 
death of Mrs. Jessie Edith (Jones) See- 
lig, the only sister of Prof. L. R. Jones. 
She was a special student with the class 
of ’93 during their freshman year. Mrs. 
Seelig died Dec. 31 at her home in Ripon, 
Wis, leaving a husband and eight-year- 
old daughter. 

Med. ’96. Dr. Charles L. Morse is 
now a surgeon in the U. S$. army at Ilo- 
ilo, P. I., with headquarters at Manila. 


‘97. W. A. Orton of Washington, D. 
C., is spending a few days in town. ‘Mr. 
Orton gave an address, Monday evening, 
January 23d, in the Williams Science 
Hall. His subject dealt with the oppor- 
tunities offered in the lines of scientific 
and practical agriculture. He has had 
opportunities, for viewing this matter in 
several portions of the country. Mr. 
Orton is at present assistant plant pathol- 
ogist of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 


98. Miss Anna M. Clark, Ph. B. ’98, 
and Miss Amy M. Burt, Ph. B. ’oo, spent 
last year in graduate study at the Teach- 
ers’ College of Columbia University. Both 
received the degree, Ota Asya ine 
from Columbia, and in addition the mas- 
ter’s diploma from Teachers’ College in 
recognition of some work in pedagogical 
lines beyond the courses required for the 
degree. Miss Clark worked chiefly in the 
biological department and her thesis was 
the preparation of a course of studies in 
cryptogamic botany for high schools. She 
returned in September to her former po- 
sition as teacher of botany in the Fram- 
ingham, Mass., Normal School, but re- 
signed in November to accept the highly 
responsible position of teacher of science 
and nature study in the Training School 
for Teachers of New York city. “Miss 
Burt’s special work was in the depart- 
ment of history and education, and her 
thesis subject dealt with the curricula of 
the academies of New England. She is 
now teacher of history in the Central 
Normal School, Mt. Pleasant, Mich., a 
school having some 800 students and do- 
ing work of college grade. 


’99. Charles H. Parker is New Eng- 
land representative for the Columbia Re- 
fining Company, with headquarters in 
Boston, 

’oo. ‘Word has been received that Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur W. Edson, of Waco, 
‘Texas, are the parents of a daughter, born 
Jan. 16th, 


‘or. The Outlook for January 14th 
contained an article by Edwin W, Law- 
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rence, entitled, “Swindling Through the 
Postoffice.”’ 


04. G.'M. Leach has a position with 
-the Westinghouse Co. of East Pittsburg, 
Pa., as draughtsman, 


‘or. George S. Lee has been present- 
ed by the boys of the Burlington High 
School with a handsome loving cup, in 
appreciation of his services in coaching 
the team. The gift is a medium sized 
sterling silver cup lined with gold and is 
engraved with the words: “B. H. S. to 
‘George S. Lee, 1904.” Mr. Lee, while 
teacher in the school, gave his. services 
gratuitously, and it was felt that the 
team’s success had been due in no small 
part to his efficient coaching. 


‘o2.. Cassius R. Peck, who recently 
went to Oklahoma, has been appointed 
assistant U. S. attorney in that Territory, 
on the recommendation of Senator Dil- 
lingham. All his friends wish to con- 
gratulate Mr. Peck on this appointment 
which came to him so soon after reaching 
his new home. 


Mid-Year Examinations. 1904-05. 


All examinations begin at 9 A. M., 
unless otherwise specified. 


Monday, Jan. 30—Botany I, Science Hall; 
Horticulture V, Exp. Station; Chemistry 7 a, 
Science Hall. - 

Tuesday, Jan. 31—Latin IV, E. South Col- 
lege; French IV, Science Hall; German III, D. 
North College; Philosophy VI, E. North Col- 
lege; Math. III, A. North College; Physics III. 
.Science Hall; Chemistry V ec, Science Hall; 
Agriculture IV, Exp. Station; Dynamos, Sci- 
ence Hall; R. R. Eng., Mech. Building; Elect. 
Lab. 3, Science Hall. 

Wednesday, Feb. 1—Greek V, A. South Col- 
lege; Latin III, F. South College; French VI, 
F, North College; Phil. V, E. North College; 
Math. 5, A. North College; Physiol. II, Science 
Hall; Chem, I, Science Hall; Com. & Econ., 
Mr. Jackman’s room. 

Thursday, Feb. 2—Latin I, E. South College; 
History IV, D. South College; Com. & Econ. 
VII, Mr. Jackman’s room; Math. II Cl., A. 
South College; Math. I Ag. & Ch., A. North 
College; Chem. 7 c, Science Hall; Ag. II, Exp. 
Station; Vet. Sci. III, Exp. Station; Hydraul- 
ics, Mech. Bldg.; Thermodynamics, Mech. Bldg.; 
Geodesy, Mech. Bldg.; Algebra Eng., Science 
Hall, 


Friday, Feb. 3—Com. & Econ. II, D. North 
College; Greek III, D. South College; Desc. 
Geom., Science Hall; Least Sqs., Mech, Bldg.; 
Spanish, F. North College; Chem, III, Science 
Hall. 

Saturday, Feb. 4—English IX, A. North Col- 
lege; French II, Science Hall; German II, D. 
North College; German II s, Science Hall; 
Philos. II, EH. North College; Gov. & Law I, D. 
South College; Physics V, Science Hall; Chem- 
istry X, Science Hall; Ag. I a, Exp. Station; 
Horticulture II, kxp. Station; Eng. Const., 
Mech. Bldg.; Elect, Lab. IV, Science Hall. 

Monday, Feb. 6—French I, Science Hall; Ger- 
man 1, Science Hall; German I s, Science Hall; 
Anthropology, Science Hall; Math. 2 Eng., 
Mech, Bldg. 

Tuesday, Feb. 7—History I, D. South Col- 
lege; Gov. & Law 2, D. North College; Com. & 
Keon. I, Science Hall; Chemistry II, Science 
Hall; Italian, F. North College. 

Wednesday, Feb. 8—Latin II, E. South Col- 
lege; English I, Science Hall; Philos, I, E. 
North College; Sociology, D. South College; 
Physics I, Science Hall; Botany III, Science 
Hall; Vet. Sci, I, Exp. Station; Mechanics, 
Mech. Bldg.; Sanitary Eng., Mech. Bldg. 

Thursday, Feb. 9—Gov. & Law III, E. North 
College; Math. of Const., Mech. Bldg.; Greek 
I, D. South College; English II, Science Hall; 
Tel. & Tel., Science Hall; Elect. Eng. XI, Sci- 
ence Hall. 

Friday, Feb. 10—Greek II, D. South Col- 
lege; English III, D. North College; Math. Cl. 
& L. S., Science Hall; Alt. Currents, Science 
Hall; Mineralogy, Science Hall; Bridge Work, 
Mech. Bldg.; Elect. Lab. III, Science Hall; 
Mech. Drawing, Science Hall. 

Saturday, Feb. 11—English IV, A. North Col- 
lege; Chem, IV, Science Hall; Elect. R. R., 
Science Hall; Survey. II, Mech. Bldg.; Valve 
Gears, Mech. Bldg.; Trig. Eng., Mech. Bldg. 


Basket Ball. 
VERMONT 2s, NORWICH 8. 


Vermont defeated the Norwich basket ball 
team Thursday evening at the gymnasium by the 
score of 25 to 8 in a game full of fast, smooth 
playing. Vermont outplayed her opponent in all 
points of the game, in shooting, passing and 
blocking and kept the ball around the Norwich 
basket most of the time. Peck took the prize 
for baskets, throwing two long difficult ones. 
Norwich played well in her passing but her 
shooting was very weak, making but two baskets 
in the entire game. The line up and summary: 


VERMONT. NORWICH. 
Benn aes ik a'w'n's pn)« Lee ayer ROCCE, as Darnley 
WigeMOWeeAL AL oS ta tas. fasics td ce bai ee @ Goulombe 
Pe wR wc kvin te vis dl ocnie' ee Che atEOn 
Re Cee «7-64 oo ash es nate und 
Thomas, 1. g . rf): Smith 


Baskets, Black 2, Barlow 4, Peck 4, Hanna 
2, Smith, Moore; fouls, Hanna 3, Barlow, Black, 
Thomas, Peck, Smith 2, Coulombe; points on 
fouls, Norwich 4, Vermont 1; umpire, Bampton; 
referee, Appleton. 
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College World. 


Pennsylvania State College recently re- 
ceived $25,000 from Andrew Carnegie, 
the interest of which is to be used as a 
beneficiary fund for the help of needy 
students. Mrs, Carnegie also gave $25,- 
000 to the college, the interest of which 
is to be divided into scholarships. It 1s 
announced that Tufts College has been 
given $100,000 by Mr. Carnegie for the 
erection of a library building. 


he crew expenses at Columbia, ac- 


cording to the manager, will amount to 


$10,900 the coming season. 


Association football is to be intro- 
duced at California in the near future, 
on the advice of the coaches. 


Yale has a basketball schedule of 39 
games for this season. 


All students who took part in the Span- 
ish-American war have been granted free 
tuition at the University of Iowa. 


Cage baseball practice has begun at 
Williams for the freshmen. Fourteen 
from the class reported the first day. 


The intercollegiate fencing champion- 
ship will be held at the New York Ath- 
letic Club, New York city, March 24th 
and 25th. 


Work on the Princeton lake given by 
Carnegie has been started. ‘The lake will 
be over three miles in length and _ its 
width will vary from 400 to 1,000 feet. 


Tufts College has received the gift of 
$100,000 from Andrew Carnegie, to be 
used for the erection of a new library. 


The lands belonging to the University 
of ‘Texas altogether comprise something 
like two million acres, scattered in vary- 
ing sized blocks through twenty-five .coun- 
ties. 


The Dramatic Club of the University 
of Minnesota are to stage the play, “My 
Friend from India.” 

Yale is endeavoring to secure means to 
erect a new baseball cage. It is hoped to 
cover the entire lot in the rear of the 
gymnasium with a glass roof, supported 


by iron girders. 
$25,000. 

The Cornell Daily Sun has caused mail 
boxes to be placed in the various build- 
ings of the university. All notices are 
dropped in and a candidate for the board 
collects them. 

The Yale baseball squad will be coach- 
ed the coming season by “Billy” Lash, 
left fielder of the Cleveland team, This 
is the first time in ten years that the base- 
all team has employed a professional 
coach. 


IF YOU WANT YOUR HOME 
Warm and Comfortable 


TRY ME 
WITH YOUR ORDERS FOR 


COA 


The cost will be about 


Carefully Screened, 
Promptly Delivered. 


WHOLESALE, = RETAIL, 


E. S. ADSIT, 
181 College Street. 


Positions for College Men. 


WE are beginning our annual search for capable 
College, Unversity and Technical School 
graduates to supply a large number of the 12,000 
employers whom we serve. If you will be ready 
for work next June or before, write us to-day 
stating what position you feel qualified to fill and 
we will tell you if we have the right opportunity. 
It is none too early to be getting in line for a good 
place especially if you want one that will prove 
permanent and offer chance for advancement. Our 
system is endorsed by leading college presidents, 
as well as by thousands of young graduates whom 
we have satisfactorily placed. Address 
COLLEGE DEPARTMENT, HAPGOODS, 
309 Broadway, New York City. 
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Editorials. 


The new attendance rules should meet, 
and we believe do meet, with the approval 
of every student. Tne Cynic is glad that 
the old, schoolboy system of absence 
regulation with its lies and purchased 


physicians’ certificates has gone forever 
from among us. It was impossible for us 
all to get a ‘‘square deal’’ under the old 
system. If a student obtained excuses 
for his absences it was in many cases 
because his powers of persuasion or 
eapacity for untruthfulness were highly 
developed. Under the new system, how- 
ever, we believe we all shall be treated 
fairly. It is eminently proper that the 
student who has a high standing in his 
work should be allowed to cut more than 
the student of low standing. 

_ We think the committee has done wise- 
ly in treating the question from the posi- 
tive side, and we know of no system in 
any college or university which is more 
just or liberal than this one adopted by 


our faculty. 


“The Cynic welcomes the appearance of 
the first number of U. V. M. Notes. We 
feel that it will go a long way in keeping 
up the interest of Vermont alumni in 
their alma mater and in undergraduate 
matters also. 

It is sad but true that the greater part 
of the alumni care more for their one dol- 
lar and a half than they do for the Cynic 
and although the U. V. M. Notes will not 
20 into the details of college life as does 
the Cynic, nevertheless it will be sent 
free to all the alumni and will give them 
all briefly the principal events of the 
otherwise, some would 


month which, 


never know. 
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As a little departure from the custom- 
ary, the department across-the-street is 
permitted to place a finger on the editorial 
pen of Tx Cynic, and by this, takes 
pleasure in recording a notch on the tally 


of closer feeling between the two parts, 


of the university. It is not such a far 
ery back to the times of discord, which 
they say used to exist. 

The two departments have much in 
common, and it is the idea of the board 
to make Tum Cynic of as much interest 
to the medical students as it is to the 
academics. Its local columns are open to 
contributions that concerns us and mat- 
ter of any kind is solicited that can be 
used here, and we hope in return to see 
a substantial addition to its subscription 
list from the medical side. We know of 
no better way for a man to keep a record 
of his college days than by having a file 
of Cynics, which will be appreciated much 
more in years to come when he desires 
to look back on happenings here. 


Hon. Dudiey @. Denison, 1840. 


We chronicle with sorrow the death of 
the Hon. Dudley C. Denison, which took 
place at his home in Royalton on Friday 
night, the 10th inst. He passed his 85th 
birthday last September. His physical 
strength had been yielding for months to 
the burden of years, and for some weeks 
past he had been failing so steadily that 
it was plain that the end was near. 

Dudley Chase Denison was born in 
Royalton, September 13, 1819. His 
father, Dr. Joseph A. Denison, came to 
Bethel, Vt., from Stonington, Conn., in 
1797, removing to Royalton in 1815. 
His (Dudley C.’s) mother was Rachel 
Chase, a sister of Bishop Philander Chase 
of Ohio, and of the Hon. Dudley Chase, 
who was chief justice of the supreme 
court of Vermont, 1817-20, and United 
States senator, 1825-31. He fitted for 


college in the Royalton Academy, entered 
the University of Vermont in 1836, and 
graduated third in his class in 1840. 

Mr. Denison was the last survivor of 
the class and the oldest living graduate 
of the University with a single exception, 
W. P. Pierson, who was graduated in 1839 
and is still living at the age of 93, at 
Onarga, Ill. | 

Mr. Denison read law with the Hon. 
J. S. Marey, and was admitted to the bar 
of Windsor county in May, 1845, and 
continued in the practice of law almost 
up to his death. He represented Windsor 
county in the State Senate, 1853-54. He 
was State’s attorney of Windsor county, 
1858-60. He represented Royalton in the 
General Assembly, 1860-62, and was 
prominent in promoting measures for the 
support of the government in the War 
for the Union. He was United States 
district attorney, 1864-69. In 1874, he was 
elected representative to Congress from 
the second congressional district after a 
spirited contest, Mr. Denison being the 
candidate of the bolting republicans 
against Judge Luke P. Poland, who had 
received the regular nomination for re- 
election for a fifth term. Mr. Denison 


‘was re-elected in 1876. He east his first 


vote for William Henry Harrison, and 
was a staunch whig till the Republican 
party was organized, when he became an 
earnest republican. He was a trustee of the 
University 1862-65, and a director of the 
National Life Insurance Company for 
thirty-eight years and until his death. 
He held all the town offices that he would 
accept and was the standing moderator 
of the town meetings for many years, and 
up to the last March meeting. As a 
lawyer, legislator and citizen, Mr. Denison 
was held in the highest regard. He was 
the soul of honor and integrity, and his 
constant courtesy, genial humor, and 
kindness of heart won for him the affece- 
tionate esteem of all who knew him. He 
was a prominent member and supporter 
of the Episcopal Chureh. He married in 
1846 Miss Eunice Dunbar, and they had 
seven children, of whom Joseph Dudley 
of Randolph (U. V. M. 1868), John Henry 
of Denver, Col. (U. V. M. 1877), Gertrude 
M. and Mrs. Lucy D. Elder of Denver, 
survive him. His funeral took place in 
Royalton on the 13th inst. 
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john Edward Hdams. 


The death from heart failure of John 
Adams here in Burlington on Feb. 6th 
last, came as a sudden and terrible shock 
to us all. 

John Edward Adams was born in Shel- 
don, Vt., Oct. 25, 1879. He graduated 
from the Swanton High School in ’98 
with honors, and as president of his class. 
He then entered the Academic Depart- 
ment of the University the same year; 
took the classical course, and graduated 
with the class of ’02, receiving the degree 
of A. B. He then entered the Medical 
Department, and was to have received 
the degree of M. D. with the class of ’05 
this coming June. 

Those surviving him are his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Adams of Swanton; 
two sisters, Mrs. J. A. Babbit of Haver- 
ford, Penn.; and Helen B. Adams of 
Swanton; and a brother, Lemuel P. 
Adams, M. D., of Oakland, Cal. 

He was a member of the Delta Psi Fra- 
ternity in the Academic Department and 
Delta Mu of the Medical. He was an 
exceptionally good student, being pos- 
sessed of a bright and logical mind, and 
his work has always been conscientious 
and ereditable. Every man in his class 
admired and loved him. He made and 
held friends everywhere by the power of 
his personality and loyalty to those high 
principles of character which stamps the 
true man among men. He was brave, 
honest, frank, and fearless, with an abid- 
ing faith in his fellow students. 

He was supreme in his self-sacrifice ; 
he did not count the cost of his giving. 
He was supreme in his’ devotion—ever 
steadfast and true—and no censure of 
envious tongues nor ill report could chill 
the warmth of his loyalty. He was 
supreme in his gentleness—a plain son 
of the earth, straight, sprung from the 
soil—not without the unfinished manners 
of the simple lhfe—yet he was so kind 
and courteous that there never was,a 
more princely gentleman. Quick to for- 
give, he was thoughtful in his admoni- 
tions, slow in his censure and generous 
in his sympathy. | 

And now, he is suddenly taken from us 
in the meridian of his young manhood, 
in the hey-dey of promise, with the allur- 
ing glow of fulfilment beckoning him on, 


and summoned to appear before the 
Great Physician. Had he been spared, 
we cannot but feel that beyond the per- 
adventure of a doubt, his life would have 
been a power for good, and his talents 
would have been crowned with recogni- 
tion. He has been called hence, but be- 
hind him he leaves gentle, tender memo- 
ries of his noble principles and gallant 
life that shall grow and expand with the 
passing years. 


Resolutions. 


Whereas: God in His infinite wisdom 
has seen fit to remove from our midst, 
one of our beloved brothers, John Edward 
Adams, of the Class of 1902; and 

Whereas: We feel very deeply the loss 
of one who by his generous disposition 
and by his loyalty to the Fraternity had 
endeared himself to all of us; be it there- 
fore 

Resolved: That we the members of the 
Delta Psi Fraternity of the University 
of Vermont, herewith express our grief 
in our common loss; and be it further 

Resolved: That in token of our esteem 
we forward a copy of these resolutions 
to the family, cause them to be published 
in the University Cynic, and spread them 
upon the records of the Fraternity. 

For the Fraternity. 
ERNEST N. WORTHEN, 1905. 
THOMAS M. HICKEY, 1906. 
HENRY C. BROWNELL, 1908. 


Whereas: It has pleased God in His 
infinite wisdom to take from us our 
beloved brother, John Edward Adams; 
be it 

Resolved: That we, his brothers in Del- 
ta Mu, extend to his family and relatives 
our heartfelt sympathy in their sad afflic- 
tion; and be it further 

Resolved: That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be sent to the family of the bereaved 
and also inseribed on the records of the 
Fraternity. 

ABBOTT T. HUTCHINSON, 
JOHN CARTY, 
HARLOW A. WHITNEY, 
LEEK THOMAS, 

For the Fraternity. 
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Whereas: It has pleased Almighty God 
in His infinite wisdom to remove from our 
midst our beloved friend and classmate, 
John Edward Adams, whom we shall ever 
hold in affectionate memory for his 
friendship and loyalty, and 

Whereas: In the death of our classmate 
in His infinite wisdom to remove form our 
we have lost a friend who exemplified in 
his daily life the principles of perfect 
manhood, therefore be it 

Resolved: That we, as members of the 
Class of ’05 of the Medical Department of 
the University of Vermont, express our 


deep and heartfelt sorrow at the early. 


termination of his career, so rich in pro- 
mise of future attainment; and be it 
further 
Resolved: That we, as individuals and 
as a class, extend our sincere sympathy 
to the family of our departed class-mate 
and friend, in this their hour of great 
bereavement; and be it further 
Resolved: That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be suitably engrossed and sent to 
the bereaved family, be published in the 
Burlington Free Press and inscribed on 
the records of the Class of 1905. 
(Signed) E. J. BARNEY, 
L. L. LAMSON, 
T. G: SHAUGHNESSY, 
Committee. 


Che Billings Cibrary. 
CHANGES IN PERIODICALS TAKEN. 


The following periodicals have  sus- 
pended publication:—Literary News; 
Literary World (Boston); Journal of 
Comparative Literature. The last was 
edited by Prof. Woodberry of Columbia 
University and issued only quarterly 
numbers. 

The following are new periodicals :— 
British Journal of Psychology; Electric 
Club (Pittsburg), Journal; Electrochem- 
ical Industry; Garden Magazine. This, 
by the publishers of Country Life in 
America, is beautifully illustrated. 

The Intereollegian and Evangel have 
been substituted for Association Men. 
The Engineer (Chicago) replaces Steam 
Engineering, having absorbed that paper. 
Power replaces Machinery. 


The Journal of the New England 
Waterworks Association is a recent addi- 
tion to the Library files, published quar- 
terly. The New York Evening Post, 
Saturday only, is taken for its financial 
section. 


Rew York Alumni. 


The thirteenth annual reunion and 
banquet of the New York Alumni Asso- 
ciation was held Friday evening, Feb. 17, 
at the University Club, New York City. 
There were between sixty and seventy 
alumni and invited guests in attendance. 

At the business meeting which pre- 
ceded the banquet, the following officers 
were elected: President, Dr. George W. 
Roberts, ’87; first vice-president, Charles 


C. Farnham, ’86, of Buffalo; second vice- 


president, Ernest E. Allbee, ’89; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Henry W. Clark, ’97; 
executive committee, Edward G. Spald- 
ing, °94 (chairman), Philip J. Ross, 795, 
Egbert J. Armstrong, 794, and John S. 
Wright, ’03. 

At the dinner, grace was pronounced 
by Rev. George F. Herrick, 56. Mr. 
Herrick has been in this country for 
about a year, recuperating his strength 
after many years of missionary work in 
Turkey. He expects to return to his 
field of labor in a few weeks, and he 
hopes to round out fifty years of mission- 
ary service in the Ottoman Empire. 

The meeting was, in part, commemo- 
rative of the life and service of Professor 
Petty, who entered upon his work at the 
University fifty years ago. 
tribute was paid to him by Daniel L. 
Cady, °86, the retiring president of the 
Association. 

A unique feature of the evening was 
an original poem by Mr. Cady, illustrated 
by lantern slides thrown upon the sereen. 
The poem representing Professor Petty 
as returning to the seenes of his life’s 
work and noting the many improvements 
and developments at the college since his 
day. One feature distressed him greatly, 
however, and that was the substitution of 
the tall tower on the ‘‘Mill’’ for the old 
dome, the landmark of earlier genera- 
tions. Professor Petty, in this vision, 
appealed earnestly to Mr. Cady to use 


A beautiful — 


Es 
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his utmost endeavor in behalf of the res- 
toration of the dome. The illustration 
brought back once more the dear face of 
Professor Petty, the idol of his students, 
the ‘‘Old Mill’’ before its reconstruction, 
Lake Champlain, and many other familiar 
faces and scenes. 


Mr. Cady acted as toastmaster and: 


ealled first upon President Buckham, the 
guest of honor. The President spoke 
with great feeling of the life and work 
of Professor Petty, one of the three great 
teachers that the University was fortun- 
ate to have in the middle and last part of 
the last century, the other two being 
Professors Barbour and Torrey. 

The President summarized the most 
important features of the Centennial 
celebration, which maintained the high 
standard and dignity of the University. 
The Centennial volume which is to pre- 
sent in permanent form a full account of 
the celebration has been delayed some- 
what by failure to receive all of the man- 
useript, but it will probably be ready by 
the next commencement. 

President Buckham referred to the 
added respect of the people at large 
towards the college graduate and the 
scholars of today,—the conviction that 
his views on ethieal and political prob- 
lems are sane and practical. 

The President called attention also to 
the need of completing the Endowment 
Fund so auspiciously begun, as the de- 
mands made upon the funds of the Univ- 
ersity are increasing year by year. 

The Association was fortunate to have 
as a guest of the evening, Hon. John S. 
Griffiths of Indiana who took as his theme 
‘American Leadership.’’ He maintained 
his high reputation for eloquence and de- 
livered a masterly oration. 

Mr. Cady in introducing Robert D. 
Benedict, 48, the oldest alumnus present 
and one of the most constant attendants 
at various University gatherings, said 
that everybody would like to hear a word 
from ‘‘Uncle Robert.’’? Mr. Benedict took 
up a thought suggested by President 
Buckham, and stated that the main rea- 
son that ‘the college graduate is held in 
higher esteem today is because he has 
changed his attitude to the world; he no 
longer locks himself up in his study, but 


endowment supplied. 


takes an active interest in the affairs of 
the day. 

Mr. Cady ealled upon John H. Con- 
verse, °61, the scholar in business life. 
Mr. Converse took as his subject the dis- 
proportion between the price of tuition 
and the expenses incurred by a college 
in edueating each student. Hither the 
tuition will need to be raised or a greater 
The fatal objec- 
tion to the first of the alternatives would 
be the exclusion, because of expenses, of 
a large number of worthy students. 

Col. Joel B. Erhardt, ’63, asked to be 
excused from a long speech. He empha- 
sized the importance of completing the 
Endowment Fund, so that the college may 
be enabled to continue its good work. 

Senator Henry W. Hill, ’76, was the 
last speaker called upon. He added his 
tribute to the memory of Professor Petty, 
whose teaching had been a continual in- 
spiration to him. 

Seated at the centre table were the 
speakers and guests of the evening, in- 
eluding Chester B. McLaughlin, ’79, and 
Henry Holt, Yale, ’62, LL. D. of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, 1901. 

During the evening music was fur- 
nished by an orchestra. After each toast 
there was singing by the younger alumni, 
many of whom were members of the Glee 
Club while in college. The singing added 
very much to the success of the meeting. 
About midnight the members began to 
separate, though reluctantly, after one 
of the most enjoyable and successful 
meetings in the history of the Association. 


Eastern Dew York Hlumni. 


The first annual meeting and banquet 
of the alumni of the University of Ver- 
mont in Schenectady and vicinity was 
held in Schenectady, N. Y., Thursday 
evening, Feb.16. The committee in charge 
H. B. Spencer, 00 (chairman), John M. 
Downer, ’00, and Harry P. Hudson, ’02, 
had given a great deal of time and 
thought to the preparation for the meet- 
ing, as was evident by the success that 
attended every feature of the gathering. 

At nine o’clock the alumni, to the num- 
ber of two dozen, together with repre- 
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sentatives from the faculty, sat down to 
an excellent dinner. The toastmaster 
was H. B. Oatley, ’00, who fulfilled his 
funetion admirably and introduced the 
various speakers with appropriate and 
witty remarks. The chaplain was the 
Rev. John L. Fort, Jr., ’00. 

President Buckham was called upon to 
respond to the toast, ‘‘Alma Mater.’’ He 
gave the official greeting of the univer- 
sity, and also his warm personal good 
wishes. He thanked the alumni present 
for the spontaneous expression of their 
loyalty as shown by this meeting. The 
next speaker on the lst, W. C. Kitchin, 
formerly professor of French at the uni- 
versity, was unfortunately detained at 
home by illness. Professor George H. 
Howes was asked to speak on the ‘‘En- 
dowment Fund.’’ He outlined the plans 
for the year’s work and referred especial- 
ly to the organization for class contribu- 
tions. Dr. S. Walter Scott, Med., ’67, had 
for his subject ‘‘Sunshine,’’ and he illus- 
trated by his own personality the value 
and effectiveness of this adjunct of the 
successful physician. Prof. W. H. Freed- 
man of the university spoke on ‘‘ Vermont 
in the Electrical Field,’’ and showed that 
the university was among the first in 
establishing a department of electrical 
engineering. The Rev. J. L. Fort, Jr., 
00, took for his subject ‘‘The University 
Man Dead and Buried.’’ He explained 
the tendency on the part of college grad- 
uates to withdraw from the various activ- 
ities of hfe. He urged to a more vital 
connection between the man and _ his 
various neighbors. J. H. Collins, Med., 
97, spoke in behalf of the medical depart- 
ment, giving a warm tribute to the med- 
ical staff of the University of Vermont, 
and its courses of instruction. Senator 
Henry W. Hil, ’76, took as his theme, 
‘‘The University of Vermont.’’ He de- 
seribed eloquently the work of his alma 
mater and paid a feeling tribute of affec- 
tion to her. 

Those present at the meeting were 
President Buckham, 751, Professors 
Howes and Freedman of the university, 
and the following alumni: S. Walter 
Scott, Med., 67, the Hon. Henry W. Hill, 
‘76, Clarence E. Carruth, Med., ’80, G. S. 
Leavenworth, ’85, Miles E. Varney, Med., 
89, Arthur E. Smith, Med., ’91, John H. 


Collins, ’97, Charles 8S. Raymond, 798, 
John M. Downer, ’00, John Lowe Fort, 
Jr., 00, Henry B. Oatley, ’00, H. B. Spen- 
eer, ’00, Fred J. Park, 01, H. P. Hudson, 
02, John HE. Seaver ’02, John H. Brackett, 
03, Clarence R. Hutchinson, ’03, Leon- 
ard J. Mack, 703, Warren H. Tenney, ’03, 


D. A. Young, ’03, L. B. Cramer, 704 Henry 


C. Clement, 704, Arthur E. Pope, ’04, H. E. 
Norwood, 705. 

At the close of the meeting a perma- 
nent organization was effected under the 
name of the Eastern New York Alumni 
Association of the University of Vermont. 
A constitution and by-laws were adopted 
and the following officers were elected: 
President, S. Walter Seott, Med., ’67; 
vice-president, the Rev. J. L. Fort, Jr., 
00; secretary and treasurer, H. B. Spen- 
cer, 00; executive committee, the above 
officers and John H. Collins, Med., 797, 
and Henry B. Oatley, ’00. 

It was long after midnight when the 
meeting broke up after a most enthu- 
siastic and successful gathering. 


Smoker. 


The first university ‘‘Smoker’’ was 
held in the gymnasium, Thursday even- 
ing, Feb. 16th, under the management of 
the Boulder Society. Fully 300 students 
and alumni turned out and made this 
first attempt a glorious success. After a 
liberal amount of ‘‘Lucky Strike’’ and 
‘“Curve Cut’’ had produced the desired 
effect of putting everyone in a friendly 
attitude toward everybody else, the meet- © 
ing was called together. Heath, ’05, pres- 
ident of the senior class, presiding. The 
following gentlemen were called upon in 
order: Prof. Tupper, Dr. Beecher, Hulett, 
705, who spoke about the Kake Walk, 
Hicks, ’05, ‘‘Jack’’ Campbell, Reulbach, 
08, Hayes, ’08, Prof. Stetson, Mr. Cloud- 
man, ‘‘Bill’’ Orton, Lee ’01, ‘“‘Joe’’ New- 
ton, Dr. Allen, Chapman, ’07, Hutchinson, 
05. 

The coming baseball season and the 
team Vermont will have were the princi- — 
pal subjects of discussion. The student 
body must stand behind the team. There 
must be the utmost care in the treatment 
of visiting teams. These two points were 
especially emphasized. After the speeches, 
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the college songs were sung, among them 
the new one, ‘‘The Men of Old Vermont.’’ 
Manager Hicks distributed the schedule 
eards, published with the compliments of 
Wright and Ditson, showing seventeen 
home games and five away, including 
Harvard and Yale. 


WHICH IS IT? 


Whin Vermont mates with Bates in 
debates, 

Does she bate? Or is she bate by Bates? 

Our authority shtates, 

Whin Vermont mates with Bates 

In Vermont-Bates debates, Vermont bates! 


Che New Attendance Rules. 


Believing that the students of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont may be trusted with a greater 
share in the responsibility of their work as 
regards attendance, the following provisional 
arrangement, approved by the faculty, will go 
into effect at the opening of the second half- 
year. The success and continuance of this 
plan will depend in a very large measure on 
the co-operation of the student body in an 
earnest effort to make the provisional change 
a success. 


i CLASS ATTENDANCE. 


It is assumed that each student will attend 
regularly the exercises of his college course. 
It is recognized, however, that while a faithful 
student will endeavor to be present at all ex- 


ercises, sickness and various unexpected obli- . 


gations may occasionally prevent him from 
attending his regular work. For a limited 
number of such occasional absences no excuse 
need be presented. 

If at any time an instructor or the at- 
tendance committee feels that a student has 
been absent from a course more than a reason- 
able amount, the student may be requested by 
the committee to explain his case in full. If 
deemed advisable, he may be required to take 
an examination to prove his fitness to continue 
in the work of the course, or he may be 
dropped from the course, or he may be sus- 
pended from college, all at the discretion of 
the committee. For every examination required 
by the committee a fee of two dollars will be 
charged. 

If a student should fail, by reason of non- 
attendance, to co-operate in the successful 
working of the above plan, he will be held 
accountable to the attendance committee for 
all future absences. | 

Leave of absence must be obtained in ad- 
vance by college organizations. 

In gymnasium and military work, students 
are held responsible for their attendance to 
the instructors in those courses. 


To prevent possible misunderstanding, it is 
suggested that students who incur prolonged 
absence due to sickness notify their instructors 
and the committee to this effect. 


CHAPEL ATTENDANCE. 


Students are expected to attend Chapel ser- 
vices as follows: 

Freshmen, three mornings each week: 
chemists, agricultural students and division 1 
of the engineers on Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday; classical, literary-scientific, division 2 
of the engineers, and other students, on Tues- 
day, Thursday and Saturday. 

Sophomores, three mornings each week, on 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. 

Juniors, two mornings each week, on Tues- 
day and Thursday. 

Seniors, optional. 

Should a student have no early morning 
recitation on days assigned for chapel attend- 
ance, by conference with the committee ar- 
rangement for attendance on other mornings 
may be made. 

Students not in their seats when the bell 
ceases ringing are marked absent. 

Should a student fail to comply in general 
with the above, he may be called to explain 
his case to the committee who may act at 
their discretion. 


Baseball. 


A goodly number of candidates com- 
meneed practice in the baseball cage last 
Monday afternoon. Coach Hazelton is 
delighted with the ability of the men, and 
wishes all who can play or think they ean 
play baseball, and who have not already 
come out for practice to show up in the 
cage at once. He says that no man is 
sure of his position on the team, and all 
will be given an equal chance. 

Lockers in the new athletic locker 
room will be assigned to candidates upon 
appheation to Captain Woodward. 

The baseball schedule is as follows: 


HOME GAMES. 


April 25—University of Maine. 
April 26—University of Maine. 
April 28—Bowdoin. 

April 29—Bowdoin, 

May 2—Holy Cross. 

May 4—Norwich. 

May 10—Lehigh. 

May 11—Lehigh. 

May 12—Syracuse. 

May 13—Syracuse. 

May 15—Tuits. 

May 16—Tufts, 
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May 30—Middlebury. 


June 2—Manhattan. 
June 3—Manhattan. 
June 8&—Columbia. 
June g—Columbia. 


OUT OF TOWN GAMES. 


April 5—Harvard at Cambridge. 
May 23—Yale at New Haven. 
May 24—Holy Cross at Worcester. 
May 26—Andover at Andover. 
May 27—Brown at Providence. 
Schedule subject to change. 


Basket Ball. 
DARTMOUTH 12, VERMONT 11. 


Dartmouth defeated the University of 
Vermont Tuesday evening in Burlington 
by the close score of 12 to 11, in the fastest 
game seen on the Vermont floor this season. 
Dartmouth was at her best in passing and 
shooting ; Vermont covered well and played 
a good defensive game. The summary: 
Dartmouth. Vermont. 


Hazeny tt lg, Hanna 
Russ, lf rg, Black 
Alling, c c, Peck 
Rix, rg lf, Barlow 


McGrail, lg rf, Thomas 

Score—Dartmouth 12, Vermont I1; 
goals from floor, McGrail 3, Rix, Russ, 
Black 2, Thomas; goals from fouls, Ver- 
mont 5, Dartmouth 2; fouls called, on Dart- 
mouth 7, on Vermont 3; time, 20 minute 
periods. 


Rinnual Rake Walk. 


The annual kake walk was given by the 
students of the University at the gymnas- 
ium on the evening of February 22. Long 
before the 15th regimental band struck up 
for the grand march every seat in the house 
was taken and there was no standing room 
left. Beyond question this kake walk was 
one of the most successful ever held. Every 
feature was well presented and the partici- 
pants deserve much praise for the manner 
in which the lengthy program was carried 
out. 

The grand march, which began at 8.30, 
was led by Harry Hicks, ’05, followed by 


the entire populace of Koonville. The first 
specialty was entitled “Green Mountain 
Justice,’ in two scenes, depicting Governor 
Bell at Walden, milking a cow early in the 
morning, where he addressed the parties 
interested in the pardon of Mrs. Rogers, 
and the gallows at Windsor prison when 
Mrs. Rogers receives her reprieve. 

The next number presented a Spanish 
bull fight by Don Corsico and company, in 
which the great Don despatches a ferocious 
bull after the latter has killed two torea- 
dores. 

Then came Leopold Erastus, Baron von 
Hinesburgh, who presented Miss Anna 
Easy Fayke, the famous mysticist and mind 
reader. Miss Fayke proceeded to startle 
the audience by performing such feats as 
the cabinet act, playing on invisible musical 
instruments and untying herself without 
assistance. She then answered such ques- 
tions as any in the hall wished to ask. The 
part of the Baron was taken by E. Towne, 
ex-’05, and that of Miss Fayke by Hoyt, ’o6. 

Two real ‘“‘darkies” entitled “The Gold 
Dust Twins,” aged six and seven were 
brought in in a large wash-tub and _ per- 
formed:a miniature kake walk in a way 
which delighted the audience. 

Mr. Eno and company next showed to 
the audience how one book agent met his 
Waterloo at the hands of Miss Feathertop. 

The ninth number was the rendering of 
a medley of Vermort songs by the band, 
the first being the new song by G. P. Auld, 
’o2, entitled “The Men of O'd Vermont,” 
followed by “The Vermont Waltz” and 
“Champlain.” This number was _ heartily 


received by the audience and the band was 


given a varsity yell. 

After the intermission, a two-act farce 
entitled “Subdued at Last,” proved to he 
an exciting basketball game between teams 
representing the faculty and the young 
ladies of the college. At the end of the 
second half the score was announced by the 
referee, Prof. Merrill, to be 6 to 0 in favor 
of the young ladies. 

The Glee Club Quartette, consisting of 
Bagnall. first tenor; Hays, second tenor; 
Minor, first bass, and Brickley, second b2ss, 
then sang two numbers and received an 
encore. 

The number that probably required more 
practice than any other was that presented 
by the Macaroni family of acrobats, Mott, 
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Bates and Patterson, who showed much 
skill in all kinds of acrobatic tumbling. 

The entire Glee Club rendered three short 
songs, which were well received and showed 
the Glee Club to be a well drilled company. 
The members of the club are: first tenor, 
Bagnall, director, Hays, leader, Chapman, 
Comers, Ainsworth, Hardy and Chess; 
second tenor, Hall, Hewitt, Noyes, Barthol- 
omew and Chapin; first bass, Martin, 
Wright, G. Miner, Cutting, Bridgeman, 
Ryan, French and Woodman; second bass, 
Brickley, Reade, Vaughn, Jones, Herrick 
and Don Miner. 

This was followed by the assassination of 
Julius Cesar, and was presented by Viola 
All-in, assisted by Dr. Munson. This num- 
ber showed a view of the death of Cesar 


and included the reading of his will in which © 


he bequeated his personal property to 
various professors and students of the Uni- 
versity. 

The parts of Cesar, Brutus and Mark 
Antony were exceedingly well taken by 
Woods ’06, Reade, ’06, and Sault, ’05, re- 
spectively. 

The last specialty depicted the rescue 
of Lygia by a second Ursus in the person 
of Reade, ’07, from the mercy of an infu- 
riated bull in the arena at Rome. This 
concluded the specialties and the kake walk 
proper then took place. There were four 
couples who walked for the cake and each 
couple introduced several new steps. The 
couples in the order of their trials were: 
Quigley and Campbell, Brazor and Allen, 
Parady and Will'ams, and Bradford and 
Bixby. As soon as the fourth couple re- 
tired the judges met in the anteroom and 
soon returned with their decision. The 
spokesman said they had awarded the cake 
for the best specialty to Prof. Leopold Eras- 
tus. Baron of Hinesburgh, and company, 
and divided the cake for the best couple 
between Brasor and Allen and Parady and 
Williams. 

After the awards were made the band 
furnished music for dancing and it was 
nearly one o'clock when lights out was 
sounded. 

While the judges were arriving at their 
decisions the audience was entertained by 
“Reggy,” impersonated by Charles Harvey, 
and his automobile, which proved erratic in 
its behavior and would only go after being 


repaired several times to the enjoyment of 
those present. 
The judges of the evening were the fol- 


. lowing prominent business men of the city: 


H. W. Allen, E. Henry Powell, H. J. Shan- 
ley, W. B. Howe and Elias Lyman. 

The committee in charge, to whom too 
much credit cannot be given for their time 
and labor expended to make the affair the 
success that it was, is composed of the fol- 
lowing men: Hulett ’05, chairman; Allen 
05, Hays, med. ’05, Simpson ’o6, Valleau 
05, Burrowes ’06, Haylett med. ’07, Water- 
man ’07, Spencer ’o8, 


Senior Class Officers, Med. Dept. 


At a meeting of the senior class of the 
Medical College held recently, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: 

President—John M. 
lington. 

Vice-President—Alva V. Mills, Boston, 
Mass. 

Valedictorian—Thomas A, Shaughnessy, 
Bellows Falls. 


Wheeler, Bur- 


Secretary — Joseph Taney McGinity, 
Shoreham. 

Treasurer—Walter Kelso, New Boston, 
Sets 


Auditor—Clinton F. Gale, Barre, Vt. 

Marshal—J. Horton Hayes, Salem, N. Y. 

Executive Committee—William Cassidy, 
Rutland; B. J. A. Bombard, Keeseville. N. 
Y.; Elmer J. Barney, Berlin, N. H.; Dan- 
iel) Js-Keelan, Utica, N. Y. 


College Meeting. 


At a college meeting held Feb. 15th, Pro- 
fessors Butterfield and Howes exp'ained to 
the students the workings of the new at- 
tendance rules which have been adopted to 
take the place of the old “cut” system, and 
H. G. Fuller, ’06, was elected manager of 
the Tennis Association for the ensuing year. 


HefRnew Publication. 


About the middle of February the Uni- 
versity issued the first number of U. ’. M, 
Notes, an eight-page monthly publication 
which is to be sent regularly to all the 
alumni. The aim of this publication will 
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be to present to the alumni the most i1m- 
portant items of news in regard to the in- 
stitution—any changes of policy, develop- 
ment of new departments or new courses, 
additions to the equipment or funds of the 
University. In addition, with the co-oper- 
ation of the alumni, there will be an an- 
nouncement and report of the various 
alumni meetings, and such items about the 
alumni as will be of the most general in- 
terest, 


Y. Mm. @. H. Notes. 


The general committee of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, appointed 
Sunday, Feb. 12th of this year, as the an- 
nual day of prayer for colleges. For nearly 
ten years the second Sunday of th's month 
has been observed in this way by all the 
national and international Christian Student 
movements of Europe, America, Austral- 
asia, Asia and Africa. These movements 
now embrace over 1,700 separate Christian 
student societies. with a total membership 
of 100,000 students and professors. 

Owing to the fact that February 12th 
came at the close of the examination period 
when some of the students were away, it 


was decided to postpone our meeting 


three weeks and have it Sunday after- 
noon at .3:30 o'clock, Mar. 5, in the 
chapel. 

Mr. Fred S. Retan, general manager of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Company for 
Vermont, will give the address before the 
students of our University. Mr. Retan is 
a graduate of one of our eastern colleges, 
whose name usually appears on our athletic 
schedule, and is a very strong speaker. A 
hearty weleome and a good attendance is 
due him. 


——_—_— 


University Ziub Formed. 


The first steps were taken at the Billings 
Library, Feb. t1th, towards the formation 
of a University Club in Burlington. It is 
probable that the club will have a member- 
ship of about 200, as there are at least that 
number of college-bred men in the citv. 
The membe ership, will compose men who 
have graduated in the liberal course in arts 
and sciences from any college or univer- 
sity in the country. Another meeting will 


be held in two weeks. 
cers were elected: 
President—M., H. Buckham, Vermont. 
Vice-Presidents—W, L. Burnap, Dart- 
mouth; J. L. Southwick, Cornell. 
Secretary—J. L. Hills, Mass. State Col- 
lege. 
Treasurer—E. C. Mower, Vermont. 
The officers will constitute the executive 
committee. 


The following offi- 


Faculty Basket Ball. 


FACULTY 22,. BUSINESS) MEsheons: 

A close game of basket-ball was played 
in the “gym.” between teams representing 
the business men of the city and the faculty 
of the University. The play was fairly fast 
and clean, each team showing occasional 
spurts of good passing and team work. The 
professors finally won out, the final result 
being in doubt until the whistle blew. The 
business’ men are promising a defeat for 
the men of letters in the return game at the 
Y. M. C. A. gymnasium. The teams are 
made up as. follows: 


Professors. Business Men. 
Brett, f. g., Goudey (Capt.) 
Howes (Capt.) f. g., Lee. 
Coit, ¢. c.. Marvin. 
Jacobs, g. ; Loehtask. 
Andrews, g. f., Manson. 


Butterfield, g. 


Locals. 


R. B. Barlow, ’o7, is es of the soph- 
omore basketball team, 


Nye is captain of the sophomore team 
and Murphy is squad leader. 


The sophomore co-eds have elected Miss 
Joslyn captain of their class basket-ball 
team. ) 


The freshman class has elected Butler 
manager of the class track team and Col- 
lison captain. 


Gymnasium work will now begin to be 
concentrated on the annual interclass meet, 
which comes before the Easter vacation. 


Thomas R. Barrett, manager of the ’Var- 
sity track team, represented Vermont at 
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the meeting of the New England track 
team managers, held in Boston, Feb. 18th. 


Masters ’08, Chapin ’o8, O’ Neil ’06, Holden 
07, Ranney ’o8, and Mulheron ’04. Among 
the alumni present were Hubbard ’02, Pom- 
eroy ‘04, Walsh ’04, Spear ex-’04, Gibson 
04, and others. 


The annual initiation banquet of the Delta 
Sigma Fraternity was held at the Van Ness 
House on the evening of Feb. 16th. About 
30 members and alumni were present. G. 
W. Ainsworth, ’o5, acted as toastmaster, 
and the following members responded to 
toasts: Bates ’o5, Church ’06, Bailey ’o7, 


At the Smoker. 


That was a fine talk Prof. Tupper gave 
us at the smoker the other night and, like 
all of Prof. Tupper’s talks, it deserves 
especial mention. | 

He told of the rarity of the old athletic 
constitution and of how the discovery of a 
copy was hailed with the greatest surprise 
and rejoicing. He said that the adoption 
of the new constitution and individual ath- 
letic tax had set the Athletic Association 
on the firmest base it had ever known. Then 
he referred to the spirit awakened by the 
Centennial and to the acquisition of the 
new athletic field which would bring new 
triumphs in athletics and, more than that, 
a fine new college spirit. 

Then he told of what a critical time the 
present is in athletics because of the serious 
charges made against college sports—espec- 
ially the game of football—not by the ene- 
mies—their criticisms are always to be ex- 
pected—but by the friends of college ath- 
letics ; consequently much more importance 
must be attached to them. 

Prof, Tupper then mentioned Pres. Eliot, 
of Harvard, Prof. Van Dyke, of Princeton, 
and Frank Butterworth, who is an old foot- 
ball man, and their criticisms, which he di- 
vided into three heads. First, the rough- 
ness of the games and breaking of the rules, 
the evasion of the officials, “slugging,” and 
the fact that public sympathy seemed to 
stand by the offenders. Secondly, and more 
serious, the games produce an hysterical 
excitement and give an undue prominence 
to the athletes, both of which are unhealthy 


and unwholesome. ‘Thirdly, and most im- 
portant of all the charges, is the win-at- 
any-cost spirit which seems to prevail at 
many colleges. This spirit gives rise to pro- 
fessionalism and causes spectators to act 
discourteously to opponents. 

He said that in many instances these 
charges were undeserved. He mentioned 
the fine spirit which athletics could bring 
out in a body of men and alluded to the 
cheering at the Norwich game last fall. 

“What answer shall we make to these 
I think that right here old Thackeray, 
with his happy faculty of hitting the nali 
on the head, could help us. Here is what 
he says: 

‘Who misses, or who wins the prize? 

Go, lose or conquer as you can: 

But if you fail or if you rise, 

Be each, pray God, a gentleman.’ 

Be the true sportsman and remember 
that one hundred defeats are worth more 
than one undeserved victory.” 


Correction. 


. Through the carelessness of the manage- 
ment of a Passaic, N. J., newspaper, the cut 
which appeared in the last Cynic was not 
a picture of the late Dr. Leavens. ‘The son 
of the deceased ordered the newspaper 
which then had the cut to send it to the 
Cynic. Unfortunately the wrong cut was 
sent us and the mistake not noticed till the - 
edition had been printed and distributed. 


DEBATING TEAM CHOSEN. 


At the preliminary debate held Friday 
afternoon the judges, Professors Emer- 
son, Tupper and Jackman, chose Perkins 
(captain), Perry and Stone, with Hulett 
05’ as alternate for a team to represent 
the college in the Vermont-Bates debate. 


Hiumni Notes. 


42. The following recently from 
the Chicago Tribune: John A. Kasson, ore 
of our most scholarly diplomatists and stu- 
dents of American governmental history, 
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has prepared an admirable text book on 
“The Evolution of the Constitution of the 
United States of America and History of 
the Monroe Doctrine.” The history of that 
transcendently important event is here, of 
necessity, condensed. One may think it an 
easy thing to prepare stich a history; we 
thnk it quite the other way. The reader 
cannot but be impressed with the judicious 
sense as to the facts of greatest significance, 
the simple and luminous statement, and fine 
felicity of expression. The whole reads al- 
most like some noble epic poem, the grand- 
eur of which only increases as the world’s 
history goes on. 


Ex>’6s. Prof. W. 0. Atwater of Wes- 
leyan University has suffered a partial 
stroke of avoplexy, and although he may 
partly recover, he will probably never be 
able to continve his original investigations 
in regard to food-stuffs and physiology. 
Prof, Atwater was for three vears a mem- 
ber of the class of 1865 at the University of 
Vermont, but received his diploma at Wes- 
leyan. He is a great-grandson of Ambrose 
Atwater, ove of the earliest settlers of Bur- 
lington, and a son of Rev. W. W. Atwater. 
Prof. Atwater is but 60 years old and his 
Burlington friends will hope that his sick- 
ness is not as serious as reported. His 
work at Wesleyan has been taken up by 
Prof. Benedict. 


85. The Congregationalist of Feb. 18, 
1905, gives an account of the recent in- 
auguration of professors at Pacific Theo- 
logical Seminary. On Jan. 23rd, together 
with two other professors, John W. Buck- 
ham was inaugurated. Prof. Buckham as- 
sumed the chair of Christian Theology in 
1903, but his formal induction into office 
had been postponed until this time. Prof. 
Buckham’s inaugural address was an “Fsti- 
mate of Evolution Theology as set forth by 
Toseph Le Conte.” Of this address the 
Congregationalist says: “It was beautiful 
in diction, fearless in spirit, thoroughgoing 
and balanced in grasp, lofty in sp‘ritual 
tone.” Prof. Buckham has the best wishes 
of his wide circle of friends and admirers. 


"80. Prof. James R. Wheeler and Mrs. 
Wheeler sailed from New York a week ago 
Wednesday on the Deutschland for Naples, 
whence they will go on to Egypt. 


81. Dr. Walter R. Newton and Mrs. 
Newton, ’80, were in town Tuesday, Feb. 
7th, to attend the funeral of Mrs, Newton’s 
father, Mr. Peter E,, Pease: 


‘93. Richard E. Armstrong, who has 
been connected with the Church of the Holy 
Name, Swampscott, Mass., leaves for San 
Francisco about March rst and from there 
will go to the Philippines, where he will 
take up missionary work in Manila under 
Bishop Brent, and later in the larger com- 
munities outside Manila. 


Ex-’g4. Capt. L.. S... Miller sspeat ithe 
two weeks during which examinations were 
held, in Washington, but has now returned. 


‘02. Carey P. Williams, who entered the 
employ of the Bell Te’epbhone Company 
about a year ago, was promoted recently, 
and is now a district manager in charge of 
seven offices in Philadelphia and suburbs. 


‘°o2. J. Arthur Tellier, who for the past 
two years has been a student in the law 
department of Columbi2n Un’versity,Wash- 
ington, D, C., has received an appointment 
as special agent of the general land office. 
He will complete his law course in June 
and expects to enter upon his new work 
about that time. After some prel’minary 
work in the general land office at Washing- 
ton, Mr. Tellicr will be assigned to duty at 
one of the branches in the West. 


°o2. Cassius R. Peck, who was recently 


appointed district attcrney in Oklahoma, 


has located in Guthrie and has been sworn 
into his new office. 


College World. 


President George E.. Fellows announced 
recently that the University of Maine nad 
received a gift of $<o,00co0 from Andrew 
Carnegie for the erection of a university li- 
brary. The plans. will be drawn immedi-. 
ately and it is hoped to have the igs: 
ready within a year. 


There are six Filipino students at Mis- 
souri State University at the expense of 
the insular government. 


The scientific department of Cornell is to 
have a large new building adapted for ex- 
periment and investigation. 
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A new debating fraternity, the first of 
its kind in the East, has been founded at 
Syracuse. It is called the Alpha Kappa 
Delta. 


The University of Chicago has a training 
table for its debaters. Pies and puddings 
are excluded from the bill of fare. 


The class of 1880 at Harvard, of which 
President Roosevelt is a member, will cele- 
brate its 25th anniversary since graduation 
by giving an unrestricted gift of $1,000,000 
to the university. 


Cornell law school students have started 
a vigorous campaign against the wearing of 
moustaches. 


The baseball team of Wanda University, 
Japan, has challenged Leland Stanford for 
a game, to be played in San Francisco next 


spring. 


A college has recently been opened at 
Johnson City, Tenn., for old men only. It 
is designed for the beneft of those who 
were unable to attend college in their youth. 


Sixty-two students of Leland Stanford 
were recently suspended until next August 
on account of poor scholarship. 


Andrew Carnegie has signified his inten- 
tion to make good the entire loss incurred 
by Oberlin College students and the Y. M. 
C. A. in the recent bank disaster at that 
place. 


Preliminary arrangements are _ being 
made for the celebration of the 75th anni- 
versary of the founding of New York Uni- 
versity. 


The faculty of Illinois are planning to 
give the editor of the college daily four 
hours, and his assistants three hours of 
university credit—Ev-. 


Columbia’s new catalogue shows that she 
has students from every State in the 
Union, and also from Australia, Austria, 
Canada, Chile, Costa Rica, China, Cuba, 
England, France, Germany, Holland, Italy, - 
India, Japan, Mexico, Natal, Nicaragua, 
Peru, Russia, Sweden, South Africa and 
the West Indies.—E-. 


Cornell’s co-operative store, which start- 
ed with a capital of $800, is now worth 
$1,400, after paying its members the $2 
membership fee and a dividend.—E x. 


According to statistics, the University of 
Minnesota, of seven universities of the 
West, spends the least money in proportion 
to her attendance. 


The University of Minnesota has had 
preparations under way for several weeks 
for giving a university circus, caled the 
“Greatest Show on Earth,” the secoid week 
in March. 


Mr. John Barrett, American minister to 
Panama, offers $225 to be given as prizes 
for the test papers on the relations of the 
United States with the Latin-American re- 
publics. ‘This contest is open to all men 
and women pursuing the regular course of 
instruction in any college or university of 
recognized standing in the United States. 


The undergraduates of Williams have 
made an agreement to prohibit “deals” 
or combinations relating to the support 
of any undergraduate for office. 


James Wray, professional sculler, has 
been engaged for five years to coach the 
Harvard crew. 


In the annual basketball game at Co- 
lumbia, the freshmen beat the sopho- 
mores, 13 to II. 


New York University has opened a 
woman's law class, with an attendance 


of 19. 


The Yale catalogue shows a total of 
more than 4,100 persons connected with 
the university. ‘The academic freshman 
class numbers 403, a loss of 28 on last 
year; the scientific freshman class num- 
bers 328, the same as last year. 


In the annual freshman-sophomore 
rush at Wisconsin this year 600 students 
were ducked in Lake Mendota. The fray 
lasted about four hours. 
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The faculty have limited the number 
of women students at Stanford to 500, 
on account of the increasing ratio which 
threatened to make the university a girls’ 
college. 


Pittsburg is to be the seat of a new 
- university much on the order of the Unt- 
versity of Chicago. 


The Harvard corporation has voted to 
give to the national library at Turin, 


Italy, which was partially destroyed by: 


fire last spring, a collection of 100 dupli- 
cate books on Roman law and medizval 
history. By this act of assistance the 
university is expressing the obligations 
under which it was placed when a similar 
disaster affected the university library in 
the middle of the eighteenth century. 


Wesleyan University has a new build- 
ing in the John Bell Scott memorial lab- 
oratory of physical science. It was dedi- 
cated on the 7th of December. The build- 
ing is a handsome one, of Harvard brick 
and Indiana limestone trimmings, and is 
situated at the corner of College Place, 
nearly facing the campus. John Bell 
Scott was a Wesleyan man, the chaplain 
to the auxiliary cruiser St. Paul in the 
Spanish-American war. 


The Dartmouth catalogue shows an 
enrollment of 857 students, an increase 
of 55 over last year. Of these, Massa- 
chusetts furnished 345, New Hampshire 
217, Vermont 66, Illinois 51, New York 
47, Maine 42, Connecticut 20, Ohio 14, 
Rhode Island 8, Colorado 6, Missouri 6, 
New Jersey 6, Pennsylvania 4, Canada 3. 


The professional ball players coaching 
college teams are: Willie Keeler and 
“Happy” Jack Chesbro of the Highland- 
ers, Harvard; Billy Lauder of the Giants, 
Columbia; Billy Lush of Detroit, Yale; 
Walter Clarkson of the Highlanders, 
West Point; Hughey Jennings of Balti- 
more, Princeton; Harry Davis of the 
Athletics, Pennsylvania; Billy Hamilton 
of Harrisburg, Dartmouth; Bill Clarke 
of Washington, Annapolis; ‘Tom Mc- 


Carthy, Holy Cross; Jimmy Sebring of 
Cincinnati, Pennsylvania State; Lew Mc- 
Allister of Buffalo, University of ‘Michi- 
gan; ‘Lefty’ Davis of Minneapolis, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and “Batty” Ab- 
baticho of Boston, Washington and Jef- 
ferson. 


Announcement has been made that dele- 
gates from Yale, Princeton, Columbia 
and Pennsylvania will meet at Philadel- 
phia April 8 and organize the intercol- 
legiate wrestling association. Harvard 
and Cornell have also been invited to at- 
tend. 


The Williams College nine will be in 
Macon, Ga., during the stay of the Bos- 
tons there. They are scheduled to play 
Mercer University March 22. They will 
travel in their own private cars with a 
diner attached. 

Out of 30 college presidents in the 
Middle West, 29 have condemned col- 
lege athletics, in answer to a request for 
their opinion from Prof. Victor H. Lane 
of the University of Michigan’s athletic 
board. ‘They expressed all degrees of 
condemnation among which were recom- 
mendations to abolish all intercollegiate 
contests; to abolish the game of football 
entirely; to abolish all proselyting and 
recruiting practices and gate receipts. One 
of the oddest complaints made by the 
college presidents is that athletics, as at 
present conducted induces gambling. 
This is one of the counts made by Presi- 
dent Harper of the University of Chica- - 
go, against athletics. | 


Positions for College Men. 


WE are beginning our annual search for capable 
College, Unversity and Technical School 
graduates to supply a large number of the 12,000 
employers whom we serve. If you will be ready 
for work next June or before, write us to-day 
stating what position you feel qualified to fill and 
we will tell you if we have the right opportunity. 
It is none too early to be getting in line for a good 
place especially if you want one that will prove 
permanent and offer chance for advancement. Our 
system is endorsed by leading college presidents, 
as well as by thousands of young graduates whom 
we have satisfactorily placed. Address 
COLLEGE DEPARTMENT, HAPGOODS, 
309 Broadway, New York City. 
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Editorials. 


At present we students have no way of 
getting together to transact our business 
matters, listen to the speeches of captains 
and managers of the athletic teams and 
of members of various committees, etc., 


except in a _ special college meeting. 
These meetings are good but they do not 
come often enough and the number of 
men that turn out is not so large as it 
should be. ‘They are held usually during 
or after the last hour of the morning 
when students who are employed at the 
various boarding houses in the city are 
unable to be present and when we all are 
The result is that 
many do not make the effort to come and 


many who finish their recitations before 


hungry and restless. 


the third hour do not stay unless they 
learn that something of special import- 
ance is to be brought before the meeting, 
Consequently college meetings are not 
enthusiastic and college spirit suffers. 
There is just one way to remedy 
this and the Cynic makes the suggestion 
to the Faculty, hoping that they will look 
upon it favorably. The remedy is that 
the Faculty should set a certain time for 
Tt could be 
On the day 


when the meeting is to be held it would 


college meetings once a week. 
done in the following way: 


be well not to commence with chapel exer- 
cises but begin regular morning work at 
8:15 o'clock. Then the first hour which 
ordinarily ends at 9 :20 would-end at 9:05; 
the second hour would begin at 9:15 and 
end at 10:05. Then hold chapel exer- 
cises from 10:05 till 10:15 and from 
10:15 to 10:30 hold the college meeting, 
the third recitation beginning at 10:30 as 


usual. Attendance at chapel on this day 
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should be made compulsory for all and in 
this way our college meetings would be- 
come regular, well attended and enthusi- 
astic gatherings which would give us an 
esprit de corps we never otherwise could 
obtain. 7 
The one objection to this plan is the 
fact that the chapel cannot seat the entire 
student body. We think, however, that 
we could crowd in somehow and even if 
a few freshmen had to stand up or were 
squeezed into the gallery the benefits 
would more than overbalance the discom- 
fort and it would hasten that good time 
when some loyal alumnus or friend will 
build us a new chapel. 


‘he indoor inter-class track meet will 
be held during the last week in March and 
it is not too soon to begin to urge every 
man with any ability in this line to com- 
mence training for it. Mr, Cloudman says 
that the prospects for a good track team 
are brighter than usual this year. But the 


brightness will fade rapidly if the candi- ~ 
dates do not begin to get into shape at . 


once. Let us make the indoor meet a 
sticcess and develop some men who will 
take points at Worcester. 


The time is fast approaching when the 
sentiment in college as to whether the 
members of the athletic teams shall “keep 
training’ or not will undergo a violent 
change. Just at present noone seems to 
care a great deal whether our varsity men 
train or not and if they wish to “brealx 
over” there are few among the students 


who do not aid and abet them. ‘This state 


of affairs is altogether wrong and we are 
glad to say that Vermont men are at last 
beginning to regard it in the right way. 
Every man in college is taxed for the 
support of the teams and if the members of 
the teams upon whom this money is spent 
have not manliness enough to keep them- 
selves in the best possible physical condi- 
tion so that they may be able to play their 
best, then those who pay the tax have a 
right to complain and they will, too. 


Levi P. Smith, Gerard Bradford and 
Henry C. Brownell have been elected to 
the Cynic Board from the freshman 
class. 


Che Museum VU. 


FOSSILS OF LATER AGES. 


With the Coal Measures that part of 
geological time which is considered most 
archaic comes to an end. It is followed 
by what is known as the Middle Period. 
Our specimens of this time begin with the 
slabs of Connecticut River sandstone of 
which the Library building furnishes 
good examples. On the mud flats which 
furnished material for this stone there 
are innumerable footprints of animals 
which seemed for the greater part of the 


time to walk on their hind legs, though 


they did now and again come down on 
all fours. There is a very large slab of 
this stone, a fossil mud flat, which bears 
some Jarge tracks of one of these un- 
known animals. — 
others smaller. (‘The rocks of this, the 
Triassic Period, have been studied in 


Europe where they abound, much more, 
carefully than in this country where, east - 


of the Rocky Mountains, the later rocks 
are not well displayed. Hence our collec- 
tion must be completed by European 
specimens of which we have numerous 
and excellent specimens. 

_ After the Trias comes the Jura and 
here, more than in the preceding period, 


In the cases there are © 


Ta 


wa 
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we have to draw on European sources for 
representative forms. In addition to the 
groups of animals hitherto represented in 
the rocks, we now have reptilian remains 
of various sorts and often large size, 
which show the abundance and variety of 
these animals during this time. Indeed 
this was the time when, more than at any 
other period, reptiles were lords of crea- 
tion. ‘There are also many ammonites, 
beautiful coiled shells allied to the modern 
nautilus, as well as a very great number 
of species of more ordinary shelled ani- 
mals, as oysters, some of them very large, 
clams, etc., etc. 

Perhaps the most generally interesting 
of all the later periods is the Cretaceous 
or Chalk. In this period we first come 
upn modern fishes and modern trees. 
Fortunately the life of the Creataceous is 
well exhibited in the Museum by numer- 
ous specimens, some of them of unusual 
excellence, from the chalk of Europe and 
that of western Kansas. For example, 
one case is filled with very perfect im- 
pressions of the leaves of familiar trees, 
poplars, beeches, willows, etc., etc. It is 
interesting to compare the contents of this 
case with those of the one just east con- 
taining the coal plants. At a glance one 
can see the change in vegetation of the 
two periods and though these cases ex- 
hibit only a very small bit of the whole 
vegetable life of either time, yet the specti- 
mens are very typical and therefore do in- 
dicate the life of the globe in those times. 

The same advance towards modern 
forms which is seen in the plants is also 
as well shown in the animals. ‘There are 
several cases filled with remains of rep- 
tiles and fishes of the chalk of Kansas. 
One of the fish skeletons is said to be 
with one exception the finest ever found 
in the Kansas beds. It is now in five 
slabs because there is nowhere room to 
display it as a whole, but whenever room 
is available, these five can be put together 
and then the entire skeleton will appear 
and measure from head to tail, thirteen 
feet. ‘There is another slab of chalk in 
which is a part of a fish that must have 


been much larger. Then there are 
numerous fragments, jaws, fins, etc., of 
smaller fishes. Of the mollusks, and 
others of the various groups below the 
vertebrates, there are some very pretty 
specimens of many different sorts. Some 
of these retain the original pearly nacre 
of the shells and are more attractive than 
most fossils, 

After the Cretaceous, comes the Terti- 
ary and with it the middle geological age 
ends. /As has been indicated, the life of 
the preceding period is far more modern 
in character than that of any former time 
and this modernizing process went for- 
ward with great rapidity in the Tertiary 
so that at the close of this period all the 
lower forms were quite like those found 
today in different parts of the earth, 
though the higher species, notably the 
mammals, did not yet assume familiar 
features. 

The splendid series of fishes from 
Green River, Wyoming, shown in one 
of the cases and the insects and plants, 
leaves, in the same case illustrate this. 
Then the less complete specimens 
illustrating the mammalian life, frag- 
ments of jaws and skulls etc., show 
both the resemblance of these ancient 
species to those of modern times and 
also the differences. Incidentally, one is 
likely to be impressed with the perfect 
preservation of some of these bones and 
teeth, many of which, except in color, 
might have been taken from a creature 
killed a few days since. Still more re- 
markable is the preservation of such frag- 
ile objects as butterflies, dragon flies 
and other insects. And yet many of these 
have been found in what appears to have 
been a fresh water lake in Colorado and 
some very good examples may be seen 
in one of the Tertiary cases. Some of 
these Tertiary fishes and insects are so 
complete that had they devoted them- 
selves to the sole object of putting them- 
selves up for museum specimens they 
could not have done better. These Colo- 
rado shales must have been deposited 
most gently and have ever since re- 
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mained very much undisturbed or these 
more delicate structures would have been 
broken and crushed. 

The Tertiary has a peculiar interest to 
the student of Vermont geology because, 
after passing through all the long ages 
since the close of the Ordovicians without 
any deposits of rock strata, Vermont in 
some unaccountable way took upon itself 
some beds of Tertiary material, it can 
hardly be called rock in the ordinary 
sense. Near. Brandon there is a small 
bed of lignite, half wood, half coal, in 
which are most interesting fossil fruits 
and seeds. Nearly two hundred differ- 
ent forms have been described during the 
present year, and altogether we have 
abundant evidence that in the Tertiary 
there were forests of trees like those of 
the Southern States of today growing in 
this state. None of the species are prob- 
ably the same as any now growing any- 
where, but all are similar. / As soon as it 
can be arranged and labelled, there will 
be in the Museum the most complete 
series of these fruits there is anywhere 
except at the State Cabinet.) Most 
strangely there are no animal remains 
whatever in the lignite so far as we can 
discover. 

It is not to be imagined that no animals 
lived in the forests of this time but some- 
how they have left no account of them- 
selves. 

The last age in the great geologic 
procession is the Quaternary. This im- 
mediately precedes the present. It was 
a singular age and subject to very diverse 
conditions, In the early part the land 
northward rose a thousand feet or more 
and as a result vast masses of snow and 
ice accumulated in the northern regions 
and immense glaciers slowly moved down 
over the whole of the United States north 
of the Ohio River. While this was going 
on no life could exist and no fossils 
formed. We have instead smoothed and 
straited ledges and boulders rounded, 
scratched and transported, rocks ground 
into mud or sand and such like phe- 
nomena. Specimens of these results of 


glacial action are common and fine ex- 
amples may be seen in the Museum. 
Later the land sank, the sea came in over 
parts of it and numerous old sea beaches 
with humerous shells are now found. 
Then at the close of the period, the land 
rose again somewhat, though not as high 
as at the first, and now animals and 
plants could live in this region. 

( The lower forms of animals and, prob- 
ably all the plants were the same as are 
now living, but the mammals were not 
yet brought to modern forms. Here in 
Vermont there were at least two species 
of elephants and almost certainly many 
other forms wholly foreign to this part 
of the world since the memory of man. 
Even later than this elk and moose were 
common here. 


H Letter from an Hlumnus in 
japan. 
My dear Charles :— 


For the first time in two weeks we 
have a rainy day, tho’ as I came from 
church this morning it was snowing. The 
poor coolies with bare legs and feet bot- 
tomed with straw sandals made one feel 
ashamed of his chattering teeth. | 

I don’t know when I wrote to you but 
suppose it must have been since my land- 
ing in Japan. Most of my time has been 
spent in cities as my interest is chiefly in 
the people and my indigestion becomes 
rampant at the sight of Japanese dinners. 

Kyoto is called in the books ‘‘the heart 
of old Japan,’ and it is rich enough in 
temples and palaces. Before the revolu- 
tion in 1868, the Mikado lived here se- 
cluded from the world while the real 
authority was the man nominally a Sho- 
gun, who lived at Tokio. The progressive 
party of such men as Ito overthrew the 
Shoguns and carried the Mikado, then 
only sixteen years old, to ‘Tokio. The 
palaces here are open to visitors but that 
one in which H. M. lives in Tokio is fast 
closed to all but the great and the bidden. 
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It does not require a very long ac- 
quaintance to make one fond of the Jap- 
anese and their art. Where everybody 
is good-natured, smiling, and anxious to 
serve you; where the maids run to per- 
form their duties and consider it too much 
for you even to carry your honorable 
bath sponge or soap as you go to boil in 
their hot baths; where to go into the din- 
ing room means at least nine bows—one 
must be good natured and pleased. 

The art, of course, is conventional but 
the works of masters are clea in their 
power and realism. 

In the state apartments, sliding doors 
are of Cryptomeria wood quite natural. 
Without background or any aid whatever 
from a foreground, there may be on the 
bare wood a tiger, rampant and terrible 
or couching; a lion, a dragon, or a bird— 
and so real that you stop instinctively as 
you see it, quite startled. Some of the 
screens and panels are solid gold leaf, and 
on them in the same way with nothing to 
aid the perspective are animals of all 
sorts, court scenes, street scenes, sly bits 
of burlesque or humorous bits from the 
barnyard life. The ceilings are generally 
laid off in squares of about fifteen inches 
with the inner space decorated in geo- 
metrical figures or with the crest of Sho- 
gun or Mikado. 

The temples, of course, offer no great 
variety. The largest are splendid halls 
with perfectly plain pillars, the cornices 
and roof all quite plain. About midway 
is a railing within which are kneeling 
places for priests and then a screen of 
great splendor. Its cornice is_ usually 
magnificently carved, perhaps two feet 
wide a band of peonies running across 
the building. Within the screen is the 
shrine or the altar and generally there 
are side altars as well. In front of the 
altar there is generally a magnificent 
table of red or black lacquer, while the 
shrine itself is resplendent with no end 
of little knic-knacs such as lamps, vases, 
etc. Often the image itself, of Buddha 
or some devotee, is only displayed once in 
three or even thirty-three years. 


Last week I was for a day at Atami 
where there is a hot spring, a popular 
winter resort for the Japanese. The many 
inns are filled with soldiers at the end of 
their convalesence from wounds. ‘There 
were twenty-three hundred of them in a 
little village of hardly that number of in- 
habitants. You will have an idea of the 
discipline of the army as of the poise and 
self-restraint of its units when I tell you 
that they were the most loveable body 
of men I ever saw in my life. 

Dressed in long white garments they 
walk about the streets or out on the hills 
in little groups; they play with the chil- 
dren or buy trifles at the little shops. 
The sakt shops are empty, there is no 
rowdyism, or loud talking and yet no 
soldiers were ever braver or fought more 
fiercely. On the train I saw a car of men 
returning from their invalid furlough to 
the front. At every station crowds of 
people came to see them, and little pack- 
ages in newspapers, as well as cakes and 
candies were handed into the car. 

It 1s remarkable that the thing which 
we spend all our energy trying to infuse 
into the youth of America comes to the 
Japanese as a birthright; interest in what 
they do. They are an intense people, 
anxious to excel wherever they are en- 
gaged, and so universally intelligent in 
their work. My own impression is that 
the more stolid, half-witted peasants 
ground down by years of misrule and 
ignorant of what makes war necessary, 
Russia sends against the Japanese, the 
more she will lose. 

The temper and determination of this 
people is well shown by the reply of a 
guide to a man who told that the Rus- 
sians would have the Japanese as slaves 
in a few years. He said, “Never, if they 
have the country there will be no Jap- 
anese, all will have committed suicide.” 

Faithfully yours, 
Wa rer H. CAMBRIDGE. 
Care of Thos. Cook & Son, 
Calcutta, India, via London. 

I expect to sail for Shanghai, Nov. 15, 

go thence to Hong Kong about Dec. 1 
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and to Colombo about Dec. 10, reaching 
India proper early in January. 


Fin Unmeyusterious Mystery. 


A small village in the western part of 
Mississippi had just experienced the 
most stirring event of its whole history. 
A mob composed entirely of its own citt- 
zens had lynched a man the day before, 
for a crime which he was supposed to 
have committed on the day previous to his 
death. The village was a quiet, peaceful 
spot, and its citizens were, ordinarily, law 
abiding and prosperous. ‘This ghastly 
manner of punishment came as a shock 
to all the surrounding country, and inci- 
dentally provoked much disgust. Upon 
the receipt of the news, the writer was im- 
mediately detailed to the scene of the 
tragedy by a paper of a neighboring city, 
and instructed to write a description of 
the condition of affairs there. 

It had been a hot, sultry day, and the 
excitement and tension had run high. [ 
sat on the piazza of the little hotel, puff- 
ing intermittently at a weed of the one 
variety which the genial landlord pos- 
sessed. The night promised to be an un- 
comfortable one. ‘The falling shades of 
twilight brought little relief. The leaves 
of the surrounding trees at intervals 
moved listlessly. All nature as well as 
mankind seemed to feel keenly the op- 
pressive heat. Slowly and gradually the 
light of day gave way to darkness, and 
all was still over the village. The tension 
was removed. 

I had left the hotel, and was walking 
slowly along the road which leads out of 
the village. Before going far, the woods 
closed in on both sides of the road. . The 
moon which was just rising, shone feebly 
through the light clouds, casting unde- 
fined, gruesome shadows about. ‘The 
wind moaned dismally through the trees, 
moving them slightly. The strain of that 
day's work had been too much for me. 
My nerves were veritably “on edge.’ I 
noticed these things, and even more. 


Shadows made at me viciously, but with- 
drew again; forms of weird, ungainly 
shapes loomed up before me, but vanished 
upon closer scrutiny. I heard foot-steps 
as though some object were running be- 
side me. I could see nothing, however. 
Again there were footsteps behind me; 
and again a look backwards disclosed 
nothing. 

Directly ahead of me was a small clear- 
ing which was traversed with vague shad- 
ows drifting aimlessly about. A high 
pine tree near the road rose abruptly in 
the clearing. As I was passing this place, 
I glanced back at the moon struggling 
vainly to throw its feeble rays through 
the clouds, and there I saw a sight which 
chilled my blood. There against the 
clouds was a form dangling from a bough 
of the lone pine tree. For a moment I 
was dazed, almost senseless. This, then, 
was the place of the lynching. It was a 
horrible scene. The poor wretch’s body 
was fastened to the bough by a noose 
about the neck, and it swayed to and fro 
with the breezes. Should I move? I 
dared not take my eyes from that swing- 
ing mass, and yet what a spectacle. But 
did it move? I was positive it did. Again 
the limp arms showed signs of life. Was 
I mad? Did I see this? Was I, a re- 
spected reporter, losing control of -my 
faculties? I could not move. I stood 
there motionless; rigid as a post, but weak 
as a rat. My muscles refused to act. 
The skin of my face seemed to draw tight, © 
my head felt as though every hair on it 
were erect, my eyes bulged from their 
sockets. Again the body showed indica- 
tions of life. Swaying toward the tree, 
it deliberately stretched out its arms, 
reaching for the trunk. It was coming 
down, and there I stood, almost directly 
in the path it would probably take. I 
crouched in the shadows. I caught the 
expression of that face, as the hght from 
the moon struck it, and it was hideous. 
It was void of the semblance of any 
manly quality. And now it seemed to be 
looking me through and through. Would 
it go up the road? For a moment I made 
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some hasty deductions. What if it should? 
What could I do? I was powerless to 
move if it did. But it turned its back, 
and went down the road, back over the 
same route that I had just traversed. 
When my faculties returned, I was unde- 
cided what to do. ‘The perspiration stood 
out upon me in large beads. My curi- 
osity, however, overcame my _ timidity, 
and I decided to watch its motions from 
a safe distance in the rear. 

The body walked rather sullenly, the 
head bowed slightly forward, and the rope 
trailing behind. I followed at a consid- 
erable distance, proceeding cautiously 
and on one side of the road, shadowed 
as much as possible by the trees. We 
passed farms, barns and houses, and fin- 
ally put the hotel behind our backs. Soon 
after, the form turned on to a side street. 
The hour was evidently late, as all the 
houses were dark and no one was stir- 
ring. Suddenly the body left the road, 
and walked up to the steps of a little 
house. Here lived the ring-leader of the 
mob which had lynched this victim. What 
was this soulless form planning to do? 
What would it say? Could the ring- 
leader stand such a shock? The form 
started to enter the house, and I hurried 


up to get in with it, fearing otherwise I 


could not see this scene. Just as I was 
mounting the steps, it turned upon me, 
every feature of its countenance deeply 
stamped with rage. It was a sight which 
I hope to never see again. I answered 
with a terrified cry, which sprang from 
the very depths of my lungs. 

Then I heard some one afar off speak- 
ing. I was wet with perspiration. I had 
clenched my fists so tightly that my hands 
were cramped, and the skin in the palms 
was cut and bleeding. The proprietor 
stood before me, apologizing profusely, 
but explaining that his five other guests 
could not sleep with such noises going on 
down stairs. Glad to be relieved of my 
late strain, I thanked him for waking me, 
and started for my room. As I went up 
stairs, I heard him muttering pointedly 
to himself—‘“These ‘fool — reporters’ ’ 
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dreams must be as spirited as their re- 
ports.” 
“HEISSE-LUFT.” 


Che Niagara Falls Power Go. 


Having had the privilege of visiting 
one of the world’s greatest power plants, 
that of The Niagara Falls Power Com- 
pany, the writer desires to give to those 
readers of the Cynic, who have not had 
an opportunity of seeing the plant, a de- 
scription of this marvelous transformation 
of power. 

The station is situated on the Niagara 
River about a mile above the cataract. It 
is composed of two separate buildings, be- 
tween which is a canal conveying the 
water from the river for feeding the 
turbines beneath the power houses. 

On entering the larger of the two 
houses, which is seventy feet wide and five 
hundred sixty feet long, the first sweep 
of the eye includes eleven massive gener- 
ators of the vertical type. The entire 
weight of the revolving part of each ma- 
chine is supported on the vertical shaft 
which extends to the bottom of the wheel- 
pit nearly one hundred and eighty feet 
below. These wheel-pits, the larger of 
which is eighteen and one-half feet wide 
and four hundred sixty-four feet long, 
are cut out of solid rock, and are reached 
by hydraulic elevators. 

The water from the canal flowing 
through large penstocks 1s delivered to the 
turbines from beneath. The hydraulic 
pressure thus serves two purposes: first, 
that of driving the turbines, and, second, 
that of supporting the weight of turbine- 
wheel, shaft and generator. Consequent- 
ly the revolving mass is virtually floated 
on the column of water. The water from 
the turbines flows into a tail-race which is 
tunneled out of solid rock, twenty-one feet 
high, nineteen feet wide and extends a 
distance of seven thousand four hundred 
thirty-six feet to a point below the falls. 
The velocity of the water issuing from 
this underground passage is so great that 
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the current extends to the Canadian side 
of the river. In spite of this great volume 
of water being diverted from its natural 
course, the level of the water at the brink 
of the falls, has been lowered only about 
four inches. 

In one of the wheel pits is located 
a plant for purifying the oil which comes 
from bearings all over the establishment. 
After being purified this oil is pumped to 
a reservoir located under the roof, from 
which it is again carried by gravity to the 
numberless oil cups throughout the plant. 

In the two houses there are eleven, five 
thousand horse-power alternating current 
generators, delivering two phase elec- 
tricity at twenty-two hundred volts. Part 
of this power is delivered to customers in 
the immediate vicinity. Another part is 
carried to the transformer room and 
stepped up to three phase current at eleven 
thousand volts. ‘This is carried on con- 
ductors underground to customers only 
a few miles distant, where it is trans- 
formed to its original potential and phase. 
A third part is transformed to three phase 
current at twenty-two thousand volts and 
carried on bare conductors to distant 
cities, as Buffalo, Lockport and Tona- 
wanda, where it is transformed to the 
original phase and voltage. 

The switchboards are very complicated 
and elaborate. The main switches are 
operated by compressed air which is con- 
trolled by a series of small levers. With 
the pull of a single finger, the attendant 
can instantly cut off the whole or any 
part of the enormous output of one hun- 
dred and five thousand horse power.” 

“GEORGE FRANKLYN.” 


Che Eunar ‘‘Zanals.”’ 


Writing of observations on the moon, 
recently made from a station in the island 
of Jamaica, Professor William H. Pick- 
ering of Harvard, arrives at conclusions 
of no small interest, even to the general 
reader. Hitherto, the existence upon our 
satellite of any form of organic life, as 
we understand the term, has been con- 


sidered impossible, and the moon has been 
taken as the existing type of that final 
condition of decay and death to which, in 
the remote ages of the future, our own 
planet will attain. But the well-known 
astronomer of Cambridge has brought 
forth evidence which tends to question the 
absolute truth of this belief, and, in a late 
volume of the Century magazine, as well 
as in a book recently published, he tells 
of the results of his work, and of its 
bearing on the old problem of life on other 
worlds. 

That the planet Mars, seen through a 
powerful telescope, appears to be covered 
with a network of dark lines, forcibly sug- 
gesting the idea of canals, is a matter of 
common knowledge. Formerly, these 
lines were thought to be real water 
courses, possibly made by intelligent be- 
ings for purposes, either of irrigation, or 
of transportation. ‘Today, however, the 
“canals,” “lakes? Jands sega ama neeaans 
are regarded by most astronomers rather 
as masses of vegetation. Similar mark- 


_ ings are found on the moon, and their 


resemblance to those of Mars is so close 
that both appearances may be considered 
as of the same nature. 

But to suppose that the lunar “canals” 
are also vegetable growths at once arouses 
serious objections. Without an appreci- 
able atmosphere, without water, except 
in the form of vapor or of ice, and fully 
exposed to the merciless cold of inter- 


planetary space, the moon seems wholly - 


unfit to support life of any kind. Yet 
Professor Pickering points out the fact 
that, although at a distance of perhaps a 
mile above the surface of the moon the 
atmosphere is not more than I-10,000 as 
dense as at a corresponding distance from 
the earth’s surface, yet it may contain as 
much carbonic-acid gas as does our own. 
And, furthermore, the absence of water 
and the fearful cold prevailing on the 
lunar wastes may not be such great bar- 
riers to the existence of vegetable life as 
one would suppose; for certain desert 
plants are known to live for years, ap- 
parently without water, and there is said 
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to be on the antarctic continent a form of 
lichen that exists under a temperature sel- 
dom rising above the freezing point. From 
another point of view, the lunar vege- 
tation would even have distinct advan- 
tages. Objects on the moon weigh but 
one-sixth as much as they would upon 
the earth, and the hindrance offered to the 
erowth of plants by the force of gravity 
would, of course, be correspondingly less. 
And, besides this, the absence of high 
winds would leave plants free to attain 
a greater height. 

But, although Professor Pickering be- 
lieves that his observations modify in 
some degree the accepted ideas of the 
moon’s physical condition, he attaches 
value to them, chiefly because of, the aid 
which they give in explaining the surface 
markings on the planet Mars. For, al- 
though the canals of the moon are much 
smaller than those of Mars, their com- 
parative nearness renders them easier to 
study. Once a month, at least, the moon 
is situated favorably for observation; but 
Mars admits of close examination no 
oftener than once in fifteen years, and, 
even then, his distance is never less than 
146 times as great as that of the moon. 
Finding on that barren and almost lifeless. 
satellite the same appearances as on Mars, 
and reasoning from our knowledge of the 
moon, we are led to think of Mars as a 
wintry desert, possibly supporting, at the 
most, only a scant and hardy vegetation. 
Such a conclusion is directly in line with 
the views of the great astronomers of 
today. Professor Newcomb of Washing- 
ton says that ‘Mars, like the moon, has 
little or no atmosphere. Dr. Holden, 
formerly director of the Lick Observa- 
tory, assures us that there is little or no 
water on the planet. Professor Young 
of Princeton says that the temperature of 
Mars is “appallingly low.” And similar 
statements might be quoted from the 
words of other authorities of equal 
weight, for, as the years go by and old 
delusions vanish in the light of new dis- 
coveries, astronomers incline more and 
more to the belief, now almost a certainty, 


that, of all the planets, our own is the 
only inhabited world. 
Hy EB. Ss 


Locals. 


R. O. Buchanon ’o5, M. C. Lane ’06, 
M. H. Rice ’o7 and H. C. French ’08 are 
on the sick list. 


The young ladies of the Y. W. C. A. 
will give a county fair Friday evening, 
March 17, at the gymnasium. 


The Founder’s day committee is as 
follows: Beckley ’o05, chairman, Chaffee 
05, Perkins ’05, Owen ’06 and Skinner 
bd 
06. 


At a college meeting held Saturday, 
March 4, Lee H. Hulett ’05 and Ralph 
F’. Perry ’06 were elected Founder’s Day 
speakers. 


G. S. Wheatley ’07, recently had the 
misfortune to lose the index finger of his 
left hand while at work at a circle saw 
bench in the University shops. 


The indoor inter-class meet committee 
is as follows: Barrett ’o5 chairman, 
Sault ’05, Carlton ’06, N. D. Hulett ’06, 
H. V. Nye ’o7 and Wilson ’o8. 


A theatre party consisting of eighteen 
members of the faculty, witnessed Nat 
Goodwin’s presentation of “The Gilded 
Fool,” on the evening of March 3d. 


The time for the change in the Cynic 
Board is almost here. In order that all 
accounts of the present volume may be 
settled the management asks that those 
who have not as yet paid their subscrip- 
tions will do so at an early date. Ad- 
dress: Lee H. Hulett, Cynic Mer., Bur- 
lington, Vt. 


The Syndicate Clothing Company of 
Burlington have published and distributed 
the varsity base ball schedule in neat and 
convenient form and deserve the thanks 
and trade of the student body. 
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The electrical engineering society has 
elected the following officers: President, 
FE. S. Billings ’o5; vice-president, Ernest 
J. Merrihew ’06; secretary, C. A. Smith 
05; treasurer, N. A. Towne ’05; pro- 
gram committee, W. H. Washburn ’o5, 
M.'@ Lane’o06, HYG Bicktord ’os. 


The captains and squad leaders ap- 
pointed for the Inter-Class Athletic Meet 
are as follows: 

1906—Lee Thomas, captain; Roy B. 
Skinner, squad leader. 

1907-—Horatio V. Nye, captain; John 
J. Murphy, squad leader. 

1908—Frederick FE. Collison, captain; 
Charles H. Burke, squad leader. 


The following have qualified in rifle 
practice : 

1906—Burrows, Church, Gast, Gid- 
dings, Green, Grow, J. E.. Hill, Johnson, 
Kibby FE. F., Lane, Mandigo, O’Neil, 
Skinner ek Bs skinner Rk, “D.,. Swett, 
Thomas, Whipple, Woodman. 

1907—Appleton, Bailey, Ball, Barker, 
Chapman, Covey, Daniels, Eaton, Fair- 
child, Fremau, Fuller, Griffith, Guptil, 
Hewett, Ingalls, Lamson, Murphy, Reed, 
Rice, Rustedt, Ridley, Sheldon, Steel, 
Vaughn, Wheatley, Woodward, Wright. 

1908—Adams, Bailey, Bixby, Blanch- 
ard, -.Brazot, | Bugken ) Cnapin, Clark, 
Crocker, Dix, Dustin, Ferrin, Frazer, 
Fuller, Grout, Hanna, Heflin, Houston, 
Ingersoll, Jones, Kimball, Miller, Nelson, 
Pierce N. W., Ryan, Safford, Shaw, 
smith C, A., Spencer, Sprague, Tillot- 
son, Tuttle, Ward R. A., Whalon, Wood- 
ward, C. C. 


Base Ball. 


The base-ball candidates are develop- 
ing fast under the direction of Coach 
Hazelton. Less than a month remains 
before the Harvard game and Mr, Hazel- 
ton is working hard to get the team in 
condition. 

At present there are over thirty candi- 
dates for the different positions. Some of 


the more promising are these: Catcher— 
Bertagna, R. B. Barlow, Hanna and 
Miner; pitcher, Ruelbach, Campbell, Peck, 
Whitney; first base, Wiggin, Ward, Rub- 
lee; infield, Williams, Collison, Wood- 
ward, Brace, W. A. Barlow, Pattridge, 
Layng, Butler, Owens, Fitzgerald, Grow ; 
outfield, Larner, Seeley, Hard, Chapman, 
Kibbey, Ferrin, Barrett, Hall, Dustin. 
Tufts College will play in Burlington 
May 18 and 109, instead of May 15 and 16 
as originally scheduled. 7 


Observance of Day of Prayer. 


At the observance of the Day of Prayer 
on Sunday, March 5th, Mr. F. S. Retan 
gave a very effective address on the sub- 
ject ‘The Power of An Idea.” He said 
in part: the value of a man to himself 
and the world depends upon the idea that 
gets hold of him and controls him. Men 
and notions are known by the ideas which 
they hold. The great overmastering idea 
of Christ’s life was to obey God and serve 
humanity. This realization of Jesus’ 
predominating purpose required two 
things, the perfect man, and the perfect 
teacher. An interesting feature of the 
service was a vocal solo by Mr. Bagnall. 


Basket Ball. 
VERMONT 22, McGILL 27. 


Vermont was defeated by McGill at 
Montreal, March 3, by a score of 27-22. 
The Varsity was badly crippled by the 
absence of both regular guards. 

‘At the end of the first half the score 
was tied at ro all. In this half Vermont 
scored four baskets to McGill’s two, but 
IMcGill made six on fouls while Vermont 
added but two to her score. 

In the second half, McGill played a 
faster game. Seven baskets and three 
free throws gave a decisive lead over the 
Varsity who could get but four baskets 
and four on fouls. 
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Peck played a fast game for the Var- 
sity while Locke and T'renholme were 
MecGill’s stars. 


The line: 

McGill Vermont. 
Higgins, r. g. Hall, r. g; 
Keddy, 1. g. Newton, l. g. 
Locke, c. Peeks cc, 
Forbes, r. f. Thomas, r. f. 
Trenholme, 1. f. Barlow, 1. f. 
Summary: 


Baskets, Peck 5, Thomas.3, Locke 1, Tren- 
holme 4, Forbes 3, Keddy 1. 

Goals on fouls, Barlow 6, Forbes 9. 

Umpire, Mr. Appleton; referee, Mr. Snowdon; 
timekeepers, Dobell and Sinclair. 


VERMONT-POTSDAM NORMAL. 


Vermont was overwhelmingly defeated 
by Potsdam Normal at Potsdam, Feb- 
ruary 27. ‘The Varsity was in poor con- 
dition and handicapped by the absence of 
Hanna. Under these conditions, they 
could not cope with the foot-ball tactics 
of their opponents. The final score was 
60 to 8. 


Alumni Notes. 


ameter, j-. —,, Goodrich gave a. 


sketch of the history of The First Church 
in Burlington at the recent centennial ex- 
ercises of the above named church held at 
Burlington on Thursday evening, Feb. 
23rd, 1905. 


Eyx-56. Rev. Henry L. Chase died 
March 1, at Clifton Springs, N. Y., and 
after services there, was taken to King- 
ston, Mass., where interment was made. 


"70, Horace EF. Stevens, C. E., of St. 
_ Paul, Minn., one of the best known and 
most successful engineers of the Middle 
West, spent a day last week visiting Miss 
Taft and Elihu B. Taft, ’71, of this city. 


94. Martin S. Vilas, of Burlington, 
has recently published a book entitled, 
“Charles Brockden Brown, A Study of 
Early American Fiction,” a valuable work 


which treats of a phase of our literature 
of which no treatise has up to this time 
appeared. The book takes up the litera- 
ture of the time of Brown, the father of 
American romanticists, and gives a care- 
ful criticism of each of his important 
works. Mr. Vilas outlines very strongly 
the good and bad points of Brown’s writ- 
ings, showing that, despite his great in- 
fluence, his books are not permanent 
product. The whole is written in an easy 
and entertaining style, and shows careful 
study of the subject. The book was pub- 
lished by the Free Press Association. 


97. A new company for the manu- 
facture of marine motors has been or- 
ganized at New London, Conn., called the 
New London Motor Company, with Fred 
S. English as president, 


"o1. Miss Adelaide Marshall, who 
since the. beginning of the Christmas va- 
cation, has been ill at the home of Mr. C. 
R. Kent of this city, was able last week 
to return to her position as teacher in the 
high school at Ansonia, Conn, 


04. William M. Mulheron has a po- 
sition in the Burlington office of the Co- 
lumbian National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of which J. O. Presbrey ’98, is the 
head. 


Western Mass. Medical Hlumni. 


The first annual banquet of the West- 
ern Massachusetts Alumni Association of 
the Medical Department was held in 
Springfield, Mass., on the evening of Feb. 
24, at the Nayasset Club. There were 23 
doctors present, including members of the 
profession from Northampton, Chicopee 
Falls, Ware, Easthampton, Holyoke, Suf- 
field, Ct., and Southampton. Dr. W. A. 
Smith, 82 of Springfield was toastmaster. 
Speeches were made by members of the 
several classes represented. The special 
euests of the evening were two former 
professors, Dr. Henry D. Holton of Brat- 
tleboro, Vt., and Dr. Marshall Calkins of 
Springfield. Among the speakers were. 
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E. B. Nims, ’64, J. .M. Fay, ’75, of North- 
ampton, D. M. Ryan, ’84, of Ware, F. 
C. Bruce, ’85, of Easthampton, J. C. 
O’Brien, Rr, of Greenfield, P. W. Street, 
92, of Suffield,Ct., C. J. Downey, ’ O4;iN 
J. Irwin, ’96, M. J. Stoddard and R. A. 
Kinloch, 1903. Other doctors present 
were: M. J. Lynch, Chicopee Falls, ’82, 
I. C. Hill, 84, A. S. Menard, ’88, and 
FE. H. Tierney of Holyoke, George H. 
Pinel, "OS Wat paid; (98,1 E. C..Syrett; 
98, A. O. Morton, ’99, Dr. Holden of 
Southampton and Dr. Irving R. Calkins. 

The officers elected were: President, 
Dr. W. A. Smith; vice-president, Dr. C. 
J. Downey; secretary and treasurer, Dr. 
V. J. Irwin. 


Medical PRotes. 


Many of the students have been ill with 
mumps lately. 


Arms ’05, is recovering from an attack 
of typhoid fever. 

Dr. Morrison is 
with a severe cold. 


confined to his house 


Quigley ’o05, has returned from a short 
trip to New York. 


Dr, Brown, instructor in anatomy, is 
ill with the mumps. 


The Junior Medical Class recently had 
a class picture taken. 


A. W. Preston, Med. 
home in St. Johnsbury. 


07, 1s ill at his 


Dr. Caverly has commenced his course 
of lectures on Hygiene. 


L. H, Wentworth, Med. ’06, has left 
college on account of ill health. 


_H. W. Stetson, Med. ’06, has resumed 
his studies after a week’s visit to his home 
in North Thetford. 


G. L. Orton, Med. ’o7, and R. F. Perry 
‘06, recently attended a fraternity ban- 
quet at McGill University. 


W. L. Kelso, Med. ’o5, has been in 
Proctor several days attending to the 
practice of Dr. Hack, who has been ill. 


Mrs. H. L. White gave a flower party 
to the medical students’ wives at her. 
home on Brookes Ave., last Wednesday. 


Hoyt ’o5 and Dr. F. E. Clark have re- 
turned from a convention of the Phi Chi 
Fraternity recently held in Baltimore, 
Md. 


College World. 


Thomas L. Shevlin, 1906, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., was elected to the captain- 
ship of the 1905 Yale foot ball team by 
unanimous vote to succeed J. J. Hogan, 
who will graduate in June. Shevlin has 
played left end for three years on Yale’s 
’Varsity eleven. 


Byron H,. Dickson has been appointed 
head coach for the University of Penn- 
sylvania foot ball team for next season. 


The schedule for the Bates baseball 
team for the coming season has been an- 


nounced as folle 
April 22—Hebron at~Lewiston. 
26—Philips-Andover at Andover. 
27—Harvard at Cambridge. 
28—Tufts at Medford. 
29—Brown at Providence. 
May 6—Bowdoin at Lewiston. 
10—U. of M. at Orono. 
20—U. of M. at Lewiston. 
23—Tufts at Lewiston. 
27—Bowdoin at Brunswick. 
30—Bowdoin (exhibition) at Lewiston. 
June 3—Colby at Waterville. 
7—Pine Tree A. A. at Portland. 
1o—Colby at Lewiston. 
17—Pine Tree A. A. at Portland. 


From Harper’s Weekly for Jan. 28. 
“Harvard, after years of austere self- 
denial, followed by years of half-measures 
and indecision, has gone over, body and 
boots, to the system of paid coaches for 
her athletics. Her sporting authorities 
have hired James Wray, a professional 
oarsman, to teach her crews; her football 
interests are to be under the control of 
Reid, a graduate, who refuses a salary, 
but accepts payment of expenses; and in 
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baseball and track athletics she hires all 
the professional supervision that seems 
likely to be profitable.”’ 


Thirty-three freshmen have reported to 
Head Coach Hillebrand in the cage for 
the Princeton varsity base ball team. 


Hereafter the Harvard base ball can- 
didates will practice twice a day. From 
now on the men will go down to the cage 
in the morning for batting practice under 
Keeler. In the afternoon the practice will 
consist of tossing the ball about and 
fielding grounders. The batteries. will 
work as usual in the afternoon under 


Chesbro. 


Che Work of Prof. Jones. 


It is becoming a matter of common un- 
derstanding that plants are subject tv 
disease much as animals are, and that 
many of these diseases are due to bacteria 
or other parasites. 

During the past two seasons there has 
been an unusual epidemic of the potato 
disease which has in many sections des- 
troyed from 25 to 50 per cent of the crop. 
As a result, the United States government 
commissioned L. R. Jones, professor of 
botany at the University of Vermont, to 
visit the chief potato growing sections of 
Europe last summer to make a compara- 
tive study of potato diseases as to cause 
and remedy, and especially to learn the 
progress being made in England and else- 
where in developing  disease-resisting 
varieties. Remarkable success in this 
direction has been had in Scotland, where 
the interest among practical and scientific 
agriculturalists in this matter is at fever 
heat. So great did this become last year 
that when the most famous of the potato 
originators announced that he had a new 
variety, the ‘‘Eldorado,’’ which he. be- 
lieved to be disease-proof and of which 
he would offer a few pounds at auction, 
they commanded marvelous prices,—a 
single pound of the precious tubers sell- 
ing for as high as a thousand dollars. 
Even this year, with a considerable in- 
crease on the market, the standard price 
of the ‘‘Eldorado’’ is three guineas a 
pound, or about $1,000 a bushel. 

Professor Jones placed orders for seed 


tubers of this and some seventy-five other 
varieties selected with expert advice as 
giving highest promise of disease-resist- 
ance in the British Islands, France, Bel- 
cium, Holland and Germany. ‘These are 
all to be tested at several places in this 
country the coming summer together with 
selected American varieties. Professor 
Stuart, of the horticultural department of 
the University, will have charge of these 
trials in Vermont and will also continue— 
in co-operation with the United States 
department of. agriculture—experiments 
in hybridizing the most promising of 
these with plants of the various wild spe- 
cies of the potato family recently brought 
from Mexico by C. G. Pringle. While it 
is not expected that these trials will bring 
any immediate results of a revolutionary 
character, it is confidently hoped that the 
ultimate outcome will be of much prac- 
tical benefit. 

At the same time Professor Jones is au- 
thorized to continue his studies as to the 
fundamental causes of this and _ allied 
diseases, including a consideration of the 
underlying reasons of the variation in sus- 
ceptibility shown by different plants. 


Weather Bureau Station. 


The University of Vermont has _ re- 
ceived word that through the efforts of 
Senator Proctor, a station of the weather 
bureau and an observatory for meteoro- 
logical purposes is to be established at 
Burlington on the University grounds. 
The University has an excellent site for 
such a building in the high ground to the 
southeast of the experiment station build- 
ing. The establishment of such a station 
in Burlington will make it the center of 
meteorological observation for the State. 
Weather reports will be telegraphed to 
Washington and a daily map published 
which will be ready for distribution at 11 
A. M. and then be sent broadeast through- 
out the State. 

Attached to the station will be prob- 
ably, four officials, a director, two observ- 
ers and a student assistant. The director 
will be a man trained in science who, in 
addition to his peculiar meteorological 
work will probably deliver lectures at the 
University, both on the influence of 
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weather on different kinds of crops and 
on the scientific features of weather ob- 
servation. Meteorological lectures of this 
character are now being delivered by the 
weather bureau officials of Yale and 
Johns Hopkins and at several of the State 
Universities of the Middle West, where 
they have proved a valuable addition to 
the previous courses of study. 

The establishment of this station con- 
templates the erection in early summer of 
a meteorological observatory of attractive 
architecture—which will add one more to 
the group of fine serviceable buildings that 
the University is fortunate enough to 
possess—and the installing of the neces- 
sary suitable equipment and apparatus. 
The many interests of the state are in 
large part dependent upon a prompt and 
accurate knowledge of prevailing weather 
conditions and forecast and will be greatly 
benefited by the establishment of this im- 
portant station at Burlington. Besides, 
the presence of a man so trained in meteor- 
ological science as is implied in the person 
of the director of such a station will 
add to the value of the scientific work 
of the University which already has an 
enviable reputation in many branches of 
science. 

William <A. Shaw, observer at the 
United States weather bureau station at 
Northfield, was in Burlington, Thursday, 
March 2nd, and looked over the site for 
the proposed building. He declared that 
the location is ideal for such a station, as 
the altitude, elevation above the surround- 
ing plain and clear sweep of the horizon, 
sive unsurpassed facilities for the neces- 
sary observations. 

Correspondence has been going on for 
some time in regard to this new station. 
Willis L. Moore, chief of the United States 
weather bureau at Washington, has been 
very desirous of seeing such a station es- 
tablished at Burlington, where, as he says 
in a letter to President Buckham, ‘‘it will 
be his earnest effort to make the weather 
service at Burlington of much use to 
your community’’ and his hope ‘‘that it 
may add to the prestige of the excellent 
institution over which you have the 
honor to preside.’’ 

It is intended to have the plans drawn 
and the specifications made so that the 


actual process of construction may begin 
in July, with the expectation of having 
the building ready for ocecupaney and for 
meteorological work early in the Fall. 


Positions for College Men. 


WE are beginning our annual search for capable 
College, Unversity and Technical School 
graduates to supply a large number of the 12,000 
employers whom we serve. If you will be ready 
for work next June or before, write us to-day 
stating what position you feel qualified to fill and 
we will tell you if we have the right opportunity. 
It is none too early to be getting in line for a good 
place especially if you want one that will prove 
permanent and offer chance foradvancement. Our 
system is endorsed by leading college presidents, 
as well as by thousands of young graduates whom 
we have satisfactorily placed. Address 
COLLEGE DEPARTMENT, HAPGOODS, 
309 Broadway, New York City. 


A GOOD—ALMOST NEW—DRESS 


SUIT, FOR SALE CHEAP. 


Enquire of CYNIC MANAGER. 


Cornell University Medical College, 
New York City, 


The course covering four years begins during 
the first week in October and continues until June. 

A preliminary training in natural science is of 
great advantage. 

All the classes are divided into small sections for - 
recitations, laboratory and _ clinical bedside 
instruction. 

Students are admitted to advanced standing 
after passing the requisite examinations. 

The successful completion of the first year in 
any College or University recognized by the 
Regents of the State of New York as maintaining 
a satisfactory standard is sufficient to satisfy the 
requirements for admission which have lately been 
raised. 

The annual announcement giving full particu- 
lars will be mailed on application. 


WM. M. POLK, M. D., LU. DiDeaa 


Cornell University Medical College, 
27th and 28th Streets and First Avenue, 
New York City. 
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Editorials. 


Owing to the Spring Recess, March 
31 to April 11, the next Cynic will ap- 
pear April 15 instead of April 8. 


We wish that the faculty, alumni and 
students would take more advantage than 
they do of the fact that the Cynic is the 
College publication and consequently any 


matters for discussion, or advice or criti- 
cism should properly appear in its col- 
umns. We have very few communica- 


Please re- 
member that the Cynic is always glad to 


tions and would like more. 


publish anything which deals with the 
welfare of the University. 


Next year the medical students will 
doubtless be included in the individual 
Athletic tax. This year, however, the 
matter has been left entirely in their own 
hands and we heartily agreed with Dr. 
Beecher when he said at the first smoker 
that it was a mighty good place to leave 
it. We feel sure that when the time 
comes the medics will go down into their 
pockets as far as the academs have done 
to support Vermont's athletic teams. 


The basket-ball season viewed from 
every standpoint has been a miserable fail- 
ure. Oftentimes a poor season in some 
branch of athletics cannot be helped, but 
when we have such fine material for a 
team as we had this year there is no ex- 
cuse for so disastrous a result. 

There are many reasons but no excuses 


for the result of the season. First, the 
team did not practice enough. The lack 
of training was very evident. We could 


easily have won that Dartmouth game if 
the team had been in good physical con- 
dition and any team which could. hold 
Dartmouth down to the score of 12 to 
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Ir ought certainly to have put up a better 
score against Norwich than 42 to Io in 
favor of the latter. Secondly, our men 
were not equipped as they should have 
been. ‘They had no regular uniform, 
which fact, when they were matched 
against a well equipped team, became 
Then they were 


by the want 


painfully apparent. 
handicapped of suction 
shoes which gave their opponents a 
ereat advantage over them. If more 
money than what the management was 
allowed was needed to provide these 
things it would have been far better to 
have omitted entirely the last trip and the 
Potsdam trip and to have used what went 
for car fare, lodging, etc., to purchase 
pants, jerseys and shoes. 

The teams played on that last trip were 
not the sort which any College cares es- 
pecially to play. There is no honor to be 
gained by winning such games and on the 
other hand there is much to be lost by 
It would be much better 


to play college teams alone, even if we 


losing them. 
should be unable to secure as many 
games. 

Lastly, one or two of the best players 
did not keep up their work and were con- 
ditioned before the season was over. This 
necessitated their dropping out, which of 
course greatly weakened the team. 

One great advantage of College ath- 
letics 1s the fact that they advertise the 
College. We fear that the advertising 
which Vermont received from this year’s 
basket-ball season was of a far different 
nature from that desired. 

Basket-ball has never since its intro- 
duction here brought the University any 


great amount of honor. It is time to 
make a vigorous attempt to have it what 
it should be. ‘The team should have a 
coach, the players should be made to train 
and above all they should be well 
equipped for playing. If these things are 
done we shall have a good team; if they 
are not, it would be far better to erase 
basket-ball from our list of sports, than 
to continue along in the same old rut. 


Let us have some good fraternity base- 
ball this spring. It will arouse even a 
greater interest in varsity base-ball than 
exists at present since any man who plays 
the game appreciates it more and is much 
more interested than one who does not. 
Besides this it will help develop future 
varsity men, make better feeling between 
the fraternities and be good sport for 
everybody. Every fraternity should elect 
a captain and manager, then the men 
elected could get together and arrange a 
schedule. ‘The diamond on the campus 
could be put in good condition at a small 
cost and perhaps the faculty might be in- 
duced to develop their usual strong team — 
and enter the league. : 


Every man in College should learn the 
new song ‘Ihe Men of Old Vermont,” 
written by G. P. Auld ’o2. Owing to 
the copyright on the music the author is. 
unable to publish the words and music 
together, as he had hoped. The music 
“Soldiers of the Queen,” however, can 
be obtained for a quarter at any of the 
music stores in town and the words may 
be found in Vol. 22, No. to of the Cynic 
which appeared December 3, 1904. 
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Che Banquet; Mystery. 


A VERMONT STORY. _ 


If you ever feel in a scrappy mood and 
long to participate in a free-for-all fight 
simply ask a ’9— man what kind of a 
time he had at his class banquet in Mon- 
treal, and the row will begin. 

That famous banquet mystery was not 
solved till long after the class of ’9— 
was graduated from Vermont. Only one 
man knew and he was so reticent that 
even I, his best friend, was never told 
about it till the fifth anniversary of our 
graduation. The man who knew was 
Joe Williams, old Joe Williams, the quiet, 
resourceful, lovable man who had held 
the few of us who knew him best willing 
captives to the charm of his gracious man- 
ner and whom we were proud to call our 
best friend. | 

Yes, it was five years after our gradua- 
tion. Joe and I were back for Commence- 
ment and the morning after the senior 
prom. we strolled about the campus for 
old sake’s sake. Everything from the 
old round boulder to the library alcoves 
were strangely familiar. We wandered 
into the ‘‘Mill’s’” empty halls and took a 
look at the bulletin boards, those same 
old boards we used to scan so carefully 
and often not many years before. There 
were the same sort of notices, the same 
offers of drill suits for sale cheap—pos- 
sibly the same drill suits—and the old club 
notices. Yes it was all so familiar that 
we could easily have imagined ourselves 
undergraduates again had it not been 
for the names at the bottom of the 
notices; names as unfamiliar as the faces 
of some of the young new professors we 
had passed on our way up the hill. Never- 
theless it set us “reminiscing” about the 
old times and when we reached the gray 
walls of the “Dorm.” we were talking of 
nothing’ else. | 

On our way up to Joe’s old room, 
which—although on the top floor—he 
was determined to see again, we stopped 
to rest in a single room at the right of the 


stairway whose open door and comfort- 
able couch seemed to invite us to make 
ourselves at home. We both remembered 
the room. Frank Harris had lived in it 
during his two years in College and Joe 
and I had spent many a happy hour with 
him in the same room, 

Lying there smoking in Harris’ old 
study certainly helped to bring out the 
old times in a much clearer light. I 
thought of what a good fellow Frank 
used to be—such a big, brave, clever chap 
that every man in college liked him. 

“Frank was a great boy, wasn’t he?” 
and I answered assent before I stopped 
to realize that Joe’s thoughts and mine 
had been the same. 

“Do you remember that class ban- 
quet mystery?” asked Joe. 

“Do I? I should rather think I did. 
I haven’t ceased wondering yet who let 
out those plans,’ I answered as I thought 
about that famous affair. It had hap- 
pened in our Sophomore year. Frank 
Harris was chairman of the Freshman 
banquet committee and he made a corking 
fine chairman. No one but Frank knew 
the exact date or place of the banquet, 
not even the other members of his com- 
mittee, and try as we might we were un- 
able to find out the slightest clue to the 
whereabouts of the feast. Yet when the 
Freshmen came to go on the banquet trip 
they found that all their orders had been 
countermanded and no feast awaited 
their late arrival at their destination, late 
because the special train they had en- 
gaged for the trip failed to appear. Har- 
ris swore afterward that he had not said 
one word nor lost papers nor programs 
which would give the Sophs any clue 
whatsoever to their plans; and those who 
knew Harris knew that he would tell 
nothing but the truth about the affair. 

“You never knew how the cat was let 
out of the bag?” asked Joe. 

“No, or anyone else,” I replied. “Great 
Scott! Do you know about it?’ It was 
a flicker of a smile on Joe’s face and a 
queer little twinkle in his dark eyes that 
had caused the exclamation. 
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“Ves, I do, and I think it is about time 
to tell you the whole story,” said Joe. 

“Well I should rather say it was! Go 
ahead.” 

“All right then. Wait till I fill my 
pipe,” said Joe, and I sat expectant. 

“The whole thing was a piece of luck 
from the start,’ began Joe when his pipe 
had been coaxed into going as it should. 
“Tf you remember, the banquet should 
have come off Monday night. Well, the 
Thursday night before I dropped down 
to borrow a magazine of Frank, and en- 
tered, as you and I always entered, with- 
out knocking. Do you remember how 
Frank and I used to study telegraphy 
about that time? Well, right on that very 
table over there he had connected a trans- 
mitter to some dry batteries. I had the 
same arrangement in my room and by 
practicing the code now and then we be- 
came quite proficient, though Frank was 
a great deal more so than I.” 

' “What has all this to do with the ban- 
quet,” I interrupted. 

“If you really want to hear the tale 
please don’t ask any more questions till 
I finish,” said Joe, and I leaned back on 
the couch pillows and listened without a 
murmur. 

“That night I came down to borrow 
the magazine I found that Frank had 
fallen asleep at the table over there. His 
head was resting on his left arm and his 
right hand was grasping the telegraph 
transmitter. At first I thought I should 
wake him but he looked so comfortable 
that I hadn’t the heart to disturb him so I 
settled down on the couch for a snooze of 
my own. 

“T had been lying there only a few 
minutes when the telegraph instrument 
began to click. I sat up and stared at 
Frank but he apparently had not moved. 
Nevertheless the transmitter kept on 
clicking. I arose and leaned over the 
silent operator but his eyes were closed 
and his breathing regular. ‘Faking sleep 
and having a little fun with me,’ I mut- 
tered, ‘Well go ahead’ and I settled back 
on the couch again, ‘Click-click-click’— 


away it went throwing off meaningless 
expressions. “Train — trains — train — 
fare—fare—carfare—tickets—one way— 
five-o’clock—trouble—trains—trains.’ 

“Yes, he was undoubtedly trying to 
make me think he was talking in his sleep 
by means of the instrument. Well, I 
could enjoy a joke as well as the next 
man so I said nothing but waited patient- 
ly. It was fully five minutes before the 
clicking began again: “T'rains—trains— 
fare— fool them all — fares — round 
trip—.’ 

““You must be looking for a job as a 
conductor, Frank,’ I said, but he never 
stirred. ‘By Jove! he is asleep,’ I mut- 
tered and tip-toeing over to the table I 
watched him steadily for at least two 
minutes. It was surely no fake, that 
sound sleep of his, so I sat down to await 
developments. 

“ “Trains — trains—train—car-fare — 
lodging — breakfast — four-a-plate —.’ 
‘Pretty expensive breakfast, old man,’ I 
said. ‘What are you driving at anyway?’ 

“Then in a flash I had it and tip-toeing 
out I rushed up the stairs to my study, 
grabbed my transmitter and battery and 
came back to Frank’s room. He was 
still sleeping. I sat down in a chair near 
the table, connected up the battery and 
clicked off the following: ‘Hullo! Frank; 
Hullo! Frank; Hullo! Frank; Hullo! you 
old clam!’ No response—my little scheme 
did not seem to fvork. Ah! another mes- 
sage: “Trains — trains—breakfast—ten 
dollars—fool them all—special—special— 
six o'clock.’ 

“I clicked off the one word ‘banquet’ 
and almost immediately came an answer- 
ing click, ‘banquet.’ 

“Breathlessly I clicked off: ‘“When is 
it?’ and the answer came as quickly, 
“When is it? 

““Oh no! I’m not giving you lessons 
in telegraphy I muttered as I sent this 
message: ‘When is it? Friday?’ | 

“Again the repetition: ‘When is it? 
Friday?’ came from Harris’ instrument. 
Then the instrument started something 
about ‘Archie’ and ‘tomorrow’s Math. 
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lesson,’ but I interrupted by clicking off 
the word ‘banquet’ which again brought 
the same lingo of: “['rains—trains—train 
—fare—banquet—special—round_ trip’— 
and I knew that his dreams still centered 
around that which was uppermost in his 
mind, the coming feast. 

“Ts the banquet Friday night? An- 
swer yes or no.’ 

“There was a long pause and finally 
‘No’ came from his transmitter. 

“ “Wednesday? I clicked. ‘Wednes- 
day,’ answered Harris. 

“ “Ts it Wednesday, you idiot? I clicked 
violently, “Answer yes or no.’ 

“ “No, you idiot, said the instrument. 

“Then the horrible suspicion about his 
faking sleep seized me again. Had he 
been awake all the time? I watched him 
for nearly three long minutes but never 
a muscle of his eyes quivered nor was 
there a break in his regular breathing. 

“T was afraid that the long wait might 


have broken the spell and that he would. 


no longer reply to my electrical queries, 
but the magic word ‘banquet’ again con- 
jured up that long string of expressions 
about ‘trains — car-fare—special—break- 
fast—etc.’—so I continued my cross ex- 
amination. | 

“Ts the banquet Friday or Saturday? 
Answer yes or no.’ 

““*No,’ came back the answer. 

“Ts it Monday or Tuesday night? 
Answer yes or no,’ but no response. I 
sat perplexed for a few moments then 
clicked off : ‘Is it Monday night?’ 

“In a few minutes came the query, 
‘What?’ 

“*The banquet, you blank fool.’ 

“*Yes, you blank fool,’ came the reply. 

“My hand -shook with nervous excite- 
ment, nevertheless I managed to click off : 
‘Is it Monday sure?’ 

“Harris’ instrument responded with: 
‘Is is Monday sure?’ 

“Fortunately my oath did not wake 
him. In desperation I sent this: ‘Is the 
banquet next Monday night? Answer 
yes or no!’ 


course and fell on my toe. 


“““Yes,’ came the reply and I jumped 
out of my chair and smothered a yell of 
delight. But alas! the blooming chair 
fell over backward with a crash on the 
floor. | 

““Hullo Joe, I must have been 
asleep,’ said Frank, rubbing his eyes and 
regarding me with a look of sleepy curi- 
osity. ‘But I say Joe, what the deuce is 
that battery and key of yours on the 
floor there for, and what have you~ been 
doing to the furniture?’ 

“ “Well, you see I’—here a friendly fit 
of coughing seized me—hm’m—I—er— 
say, Frank, have you any throat medi- 
cine? ‘My throat’s as raw as a piece of 
beef-steak ?’ ”’ 

“Sure, right there in the other room 
on the dresser; help yourself. But what 
were you trying to do with that battery?’ 

“ “Well, you see, F'rank,’—it came eas- 
ily now—‘I brought down the instrument 
to practice the code with you awhile and to 
see if I couldn’t send messages as fast 
as you can—all I require is a little more 
practice. Well I found you asleep so I 
sat down in that chair and tried to con- 
nect up the instrument and battery. After 


about fifteen minutes of futile attempts 


that blooming dry battery got loose of 
That’s what 
made me swear and wake you by knock- 
ing over the chair.’ 

“*Just like you, Joe, always dropping 
everything you get your clumsy hands 
on. It’s a wonder I slept as long as I 
did after you came,’ remarked Frank 
much to my relief. Then we talked and 
interchanged wide-awake telegraphic mes- 
sages for nearly half an hour. 

“That night I lay awake till an early 
hour trying to decide whether or not I 
ought to use the knowledge I had ob- 
tained in such an extraordinary manner. 
I felt that it would not be doing the 
square thing by Frank to expose the date 
he had concealed so carefully. I was as 
uncomfortable as if I had been reading 
scmebody’s letters. Had I any right to 
betray his unconsciously given confidence ? 
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No, I didn’t think I had, neverttieless ‘all 
is fair in love and war’ and I should be 
a poor Soph indeed not to do all in my 
power to prevent the holding of that ban- 
quet. In this uneasy state of mind | 
tossed about till finally I resolved to use 
my knowledge, but to use it in such a way 
that neither Frank himself nor anyone 
else should know how I obtained the in- 
formation. 

“The clang of the chapel bell awakened 
me. I hastily dressed and as I was sprint- 
ing across the campus toward the ‘Mill’ 
I suddenly realized that although I knew 
the date, the place where the celebration 
was to be held was still unknown. My 
thoughts were far from the scriptural 
passage the old professor was reading, 
neither did the unmelodious strains of the 
chapel choir call them back from their 
search for a way to discover the place of 
that banquet. At length an inspiration 
came that made me of all that pushing 
struggling crowd the most anxious to 
get out of the narrow chapel doors. 

“No Latin for me that morning. I cut 
across the Green past old Lafayette and 
down College street, then through the 
Park to the W. U. Telegraph office where 
I hastily scratched off the following tele- 
gram: ‘Is everything in readiness for the 
banquet Monday. Wire answer immedi- 
ately. (signed) Frank Harris.’ 

““Fere, send this to the following’— 
and I named off the proprietors of the 
principal hotels in St. Albans, Montreal, 
Rutland, Bennington and Montpelier. 
‘Do not deliver the return messages as I 
shall call for them before noon.’ ‘The 
operator looked somewhat surprised but 
nodded comprehendingly and I started 
up Church street to the ‘Star’ for break- 
fast. | 

“At about 11:15 I returned to the tele- 
graph office and found five telegrams 
awaiting me. I tore them open: 

B— House, Rutland. 
Frank Harris, Burlington. 


What banquet? 
(Signed) W—. G—. 


I smiled and read the next: 

A— House, St. Albans. 
Frank Harris, Burlington. 

The K. of P. banquet comes Wednes- 
day, not Monday. 

(signed) F— P—. 
“The next was from the W— Hotel. 
Montreal, and read as follows: ‘Every- 
thing will be in readiness.’ 

“T crumpled up the fourth without 
reading it and caught the car up the hill — 
in time for German II. 

“The next day by shrewd inquiries and 
through a friend in the railroad office I 
found that Frank had arranged for a 
special train to take the class to Montreal. 

“The rest was easy. I waited until 
Sunday afternoon before wiring the Mon- 
treal proprietor that owing to an epidemic 
of typhoid the banquet would have to be 
postponed. Then I called up the railroad 
office and told them that because of the ex- 
tra expense of a special the class had de- 
cided to take the regular train and run the 
risk of getting there a little late. 

“You know how it worked; how they 
cursed the railroad officials for blunder- 
ing about their special; how they arrived 
in Montreal at midnight and found a 
much astonished hotel clerk and no ban- 
quet. You remember what a sickly look- 
ing crowd of Freshmen came back Tues- 
day. Well, you are the first person to 
hear the truth of the matter for though 
it was a mighty hard thing to keep to my- 
self, nevertheless I felt that I owed it to 
Frank to stay mum.” 

Joe sat up, refilled his pipe and regard- 
ed me with a quizzical smile. “Well, what 
do you think about it?’ he said. ‘What 
do I think?,” said I, slowly, “I think 
that you are quite the best yet— 
you have got Sherlock Holmes backed 
clean off the map—and, what is more, I 
intend to write the story out and get it 
published if I can,” 

“Thank you, Dr. Watson,” said Joe— 
and we arose, took a last look at the old 
room and started up the next flight of 
stairs arm in arm. 

F. B. W. 
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SRE TSE AL SE A Sa 
Washington Spencer Gilley, 1867. 


Intelligence has been received of the 
death of Washington §. Cilley, which 
occurred at his residence in Minneapolis, 
Minn., March 13. 

Mr. Cilley was born at Jericho, Vt., 
June 26, 1840. He fitted for college un- 
der S. L. Bates, 57 and graduated from 
the University of Vermont in the class 
of 1867. With several of his college 
friends, he entered the Law Department 
of the University of Michigan in the fall 
of that year, and graduated from that in- 
stitution in the law class of 1869. He 
taught for several years after leaving the 
University of Michigan, and, in 1875, 
went to Minneapolis, where he entered 
upon the practice of law and continued in 
his profession until his death. 

Mr. Cilley is survived by his widow 
and two sons, Horace B. and Herbert 5. 
Cilley. 

Mr. Cilley in his college days was 
peculiarly bright and witty, and with his 
genial disposition, was especially com- 
panionable and entertaining. His ideals 
were high, and he had a fine appreciation 
of the lofty in thought and the beautiful 
inart. He hated shams and injustice, and 
in his professional life espoused the cause 
of the poor and oppressed. In the politi- 
cal affairs of Minneapolis he was some- 
what active, and was zealous in his ef- 
forts for what he conceived to be the 
right, though not always the popular side. 

In the death of Mr. Cilley, the Univer- 
sity has lost an affectionate and loyal son, 


Resolutions. 


« Whereas, God in his infinite wisdom 
has seen fit to remove from our midst 
one of our beloved brothers, Washington 
Spencer Cilley, of the class of 1867, be 
it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Delta Psi Fraternity express our sorrow 


at the loss of a true and loyal brother, and 
be it 


Resolved, That we tender our sincere 
sympathy to the bereaved family in their 
sorrow, and be it further 

Resolved, that we drape our badges 
for a period of two weeks as a token of 
our esteem and sorrow, and that copies 
of these resolutions be sent to the be- 
reaved family, spread upon the records of 
this Fraternity, and published in the Uni- 
versity Cynic. 

For the Fraternity: 
ELMER B. RUSSELL, 
THos, M. Hicxky, 


Harry Bliss Joyner, 1902. 


The death of Harry B. Joyner occurred 
at the home of his parents in Burlington, 
March 1g, as a result of tuberculosis. 

Mr. Joyner was born in St. Albans 
September 7, 1880. He removed to this 
city with the family in 1892, and gradu- 
ated from the Burlington High School 
with the class of 1898 and from the Uni- 
versity of Vermont in the class of 1902. 
During his college course he gained 
prominence in athletics, particularly in 
foot-ball. Since leaving the University 
he has been employed in the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works and with the C. A. 
Vaylor Trunk Manufacturing Company 
of Chicago, having spent a short time 
between in Arizona for his health. Mr. 
Joyner was obliged to return to Burling- 
ton last September since which time his 
condition has become rapidly worse, his 
health gradually failing until his death. 

The news of Mr. Joyner’s death will 
not come as a surprise to many, but his 
loss will be felt by those with whom he 
was intimately associated in college, social 
and business life. 


HA Puzzle. 


We publish the. following charade, 
which was sent to the editor, in the hopes 
that some puzzle loving reader will solve 
it and send us the correct answer. 
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How swift by learning’s ancient seat 
My first redoubled flows! 
There sways the water lily sweet 
And there the dark blue rose. 
Cecilia’s music could entreat 
An angel from the sky. 
My second’s voice brought to his feet 
A loved.one from on high. 
If sire’s name upheld with pride 
Be sullied by the son, 
Perhaps ’twas well that fate denied 
My whole to Washington. i 
EDWARD BELLAMY. 


On Whapel Exercises. 


A decided feeling has long prevailed 
among the students and, as far as one can 
judge, among the members of the faculty 
as well, that something is lacking in our 
chapel exercises. Many students advo- 
cate the entire abolishment of the chapel 
system, others, including the writer, think 
it should not be abolished but improved 
and made more helpful and attractive. 

There is certainly very little interest 
in‘ chapel either among the students or 
members of the faculty. There would 
be no attendance if it were not compul- 
sory. ‘The three lower classes have to go 
on certain mornings. Seniors may go 
or not as they choose and it is very rare, 
indeed, that a single one is there. Op- 
tional attendance is given also to the fac- 
ulty and they are little better than the 
seniors in this respect. ‘There are about 
forty professors and instructors in the 
academical department. During nearly 
four years at college, with more than an 
average chapel attendance on account of 
monitorial duties, the writer cannot re- 
member of ever having seen at chapel 
more than twelve of these forty men, and 
only eight of them attend with any degree 
of regularity. Thus, this almost universal 
indifference is all too evident and the 
trouble lies principally in the chapel ex- 
ercises themselves. 

No one will deny that chapel usually 
is dull and monotonous. There is little 
life, or enthusiasm or care given to any 
part of the exercises. "The same order 
of service has been used for years, sel- 
dom is a new hymn sung. Often the 
words of the leader cannot be understood 
at all in the back of the room. It is ex- 


tremely doubtful if at the present time 
chapel is any considerable source of moral 
or religious benefit to the college body. 

Now, will the faculty and students con- 
sider the following changes and innova- 
tions which, I believe, would greatly im- 
prove not only the form of our chapel 
exercises but their entire spirit. 1. An 
alteration of the order of service. 2. 
Some extra music from time to time, such 
as a violin solo, or unannounced selection 
by the choir. 3. A three or five minute 
talk frequently by the chapel leader on 
some subject of interest and helpfulness 
to college students. 4. The introduction 
of city clergymen occasionally to lead 
chapel. Men like Dr. Atkins and Dr. 
Bliss would be very welcome. 5. A 
greater attendance on the part of the 
faculty. 

Here are in addition three suggestions 
for the students distinctively. 1. More will- 
ing attendance for those who are obliged 
to go and more frequent attendance on 
the part of seniors. 2. More hearty par- 
ticipation in the hymns, responsive read- 
ings and Lord’s Prayer. 3. A less eager 
rush for the door at the word “Amen.” 

Fravncess 


Che Billings Library, TT. 
THE BUILDING. 


The beautiful building which bears the 
name of the family to whom above all the 
University of Vermont owes its library - 
advantages is the design: of “the most 
noted of American architects,’ according 
to the dictum of the American Architect 
at the time of his death, Henry Hobson 
Richardson. With its fittings the build- 
ing cost nearly $154,000.00. It was dedi- 
cated at Commencement, 1885. ‘That it 
is now inadequate for the more complicat- 
ed administration and larger library of 
20 years later does not subtract from the 
daily uplifting influence of this architec- 
tural gem, planned throughout to a har- 
moniously artistic and noble effect. En- 
trance is made directly into the great Cen- 
tral Hall, rising the full height of the 
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structure, into which a flood of light pours 
from the great west windows over the 
entrance doors. 

The genial face of the giver of the 
building, the late Mr. Frederick Billings 
of Woodstock, U. V. M. ’44, greets one 
from the oil portrait opposite the entrance 
hanging over the stately fireplace. This 
fireplace, carved in oak, with its 
ponderous iron fittings; and the great 
logs which, to the writer’s knowl- 
edge, have been lighted but twice 
in the last six years, are worthy of more 
than a passing glance. The heavy drap- 
eries to the left, whose graceful sweep 
relieves the plain square arch into the 
North Hall, the two great round tables, 
the massive brass standard lamp in the 
center of each, as well as the oak chairs, 
the other~gas fixtures, and the wall deco- 
ration, were all designed by Mr. Richard- 
son in his care to have every detail har- 
monize with the whole effect. 

To the right of the entrance hangs, 
most appropriately, the portrait in oil 
of Ira Allen, Ethan Allen’s brother, the 
man who, perhaps more justly than any 
other, may be called the founder of the 
University. It was painted by T. W. 
Wood of Montpelier from a miniature. 


To the left of the door is a photograph © 


from a daguerreotype of the first presi- 
dent ofthe University (1800-14), Rev. 
Daniel C. Sanders, D. D. 

To right and left, respectively, of the 
fireplace, over the doors into the Marsh 
room, are oil portraits of Rev. James 
Marsh, D. D., and Rev. Calvin Pease, 
D. D., presidents during 1826-33 and 
1855-61. From the south wall near Pres. 
Marsh looks down the cultured face of 
Prof. Joseph” Torrey, (acting president 
1862-66), to whom in 1836 was entrusted 
the restocking of the library after its 
destruction by fire. Opposite hangs the 
portrait of Senator Morrill, called the 
father of the agricultural colleges, done 
in oil by Miss Katharine F,. Mills of Bur- 
lington, from other likenesses. Besides this 
hangs a portrait of Prof. Herbert Tuttle 
of Cornell, U. V. M. ’69. Other like- 


nesses here are those of John H. Con- 
verse, LL. D., class of ’61; of Darwin P. 
Kingsley, LL. D., class of ’81; of Judge 
Homer N. Hibbard, LL. D., class of ’50; 
and H. H. Richardson, the architect. 
There are besides, busts of the late la- 
mented Prof. H. A. P. Torrey, LL. D., 
of Henry J. Raymond, U. V. M. ’40, and 
a bronze bust of Mr. Billings by a Jap- 
anese artist, presented by Sho Nemoto, U. 
V. M. ’89. A crayon portrait of Prof. 
McKendree Petty, LL. B., U. V. M. ’49, 
hangs over the entrance to the librarian’s 
office, All of these are in the great Cen- 
tral Hall of the building, whose other 
divisions may be said to be the Apse, the 
Marsh room, and the North Hall. 

On the shelves on either side of the 
entrance are the reference books. ‘To the 
right are the biographical dictionaries. ‘T’o 
the left are not only general dictionaries 
and encyclopedias, but also a large num- 
ber on special subjects, such as diction- 
aries of synonyms and etymology, of quo- 
tations and history, of law, political econ- 
omy, social affairs, of religion, engineer- 
ing, music and military art, the directory 
and college catalogues, almanacs and year 
books of every description. To learn to 
know and use these is to get the command 
of so many valuable educational tools. 
The class number is disregarded in the 
arrangement of these books. 

On the two great round tables are the 
current numbers of the general and tech- 
nical periodicals, the economic and scien- 
tific ones being in the North Hall. The 
earlier numbers of the current volume 
are on the shelves near, 

We now pass to the Apse, so called 
from its semicircular form, raised two 
steps above the floor level of the rest of 
the building. The first book case to the 
right here contains the dictionaries of 
other languages than English. The 
vaulting of this room, in the Georgia pine 
in which the whole interior woodwork, 
except that of the fireplace and Marsh 
room, is carried out, is one of the 
beauties of the room. On the center table 
are the indexes to periodicals. And on 


* Porte ait by eo). C Wood painted from pholograph. 
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the walls around are the periodicals in- 
dexed, and a few others, arranged alpha- 
betically by their titles as referred to in 
the indexes, beginning on the left. This 
is the only part of the library where such 
an arrangement holds. So a reference 
to. Cent. Wo3*o 334s5 ae (fa) ican ‘be sme 
mediately located as the Century Maga- 
zine at the east side of the room, and 
pages 334-54 of volume 63, for Jan. 1902, 
will give the article sought. Here, as 
everywhere in the library, the books over 
octavo size (10 inches high) are in an 
independent but similar arrangement on 
the lowest shelf in a straight line around 
the room. 
BE. B.C. 
(To be continued.) 


Our Bureau of Publicity. 


Although there have been, in years 
past, many items of news sent by the 
University, from time to time, to various 
metropolitan journals, there has not been, 
in recent years. any systematic attempt 
to furnish these papers with the important 
items of University news while they are 
still fresh. This year, however, the Uni- 
versity has arranged to keep its Alumni 
and the general public informed of im- 
portant events in its daily life. There 
are more Alumni in and about the cities 
of New York and Boston than in the vic- 
inity of other large centers. So, these 
are the cities to which attention is especial- 
ly directed. 

In New York, the Evening Post has 
a whole page given up to “College 
News,” in its Saturday issue. A weekly 
letter is sent by the University to this 
paper, embodying the news of the week. 
The Alumni of New York and vicinity 
can learn of the important events at the 
University from this Saturday issue of 
the Post. 

In a similar way the Boston Transcript 
gives to the public news from the various 
colleges of the vicinity. It has no regular 
day for publishing college news, but 
gives a large fraction of a page to it 


several times a week. The University 
sends a letter to the Transcript once or 
twice a week, and thereby informs its 
Alumni of Boston and vicinity of what 
is going on at the University. The Sun- 
day edition of the Boston Herald also 
gives some of the news from the Uni- 
versity. 

A great many of the Alumni are scat- 
tered about in the various cities and 
towns of Vermont. To reach them and 
the Vermont constituency of the Univer- 
sity, a weekly letter is sent to all the 
papers of the State, embodying the Uni- 
versity news of the week and emphasiz- 
ing such items as are of general State 
interest and also, for particular papers, 
those items that are for them of local 
interest. 

By these various letters to which we 
have referred a large percentage of the 
Alumni are reached, but not all. A 
further development of this endeavor to 
keep the Alumni in closer touch with the 
work of the University is seen in the new 
publication, the ““U. V. M. Notes,” of 
which the second number appeared a 
week ago. This is to be published month- 
ly during the college year and will sum- 
marize the news of the month and in- 
clude such news from the Alumni as 
will be of most general interest. It is 


"sent to all of the Alumni, Academic and 


Medical. 
So much, then, has been accomplished 


by the University this year in informing. 


the general public and the Alumni of 
what is going on here at the University. 


Basket Ball. 


The basket-ball team returned Wed- 
nesday from a disastrous trip through 
the southern part of the state. Games 
were lost to Co. D. of St. Johnsbury, 
Norwich University and _ Brattleboro, 
while Bellows Falls was defeated. 

The first game was played Friday 
night at St. Johnsbury, Co. D winning 
by a score of 42-20. The game was fast 


a 
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and spirited but Vermont was clearly 
out-classed. 

Saturday night, the Varsity lost to 
Norwich 42-10. Here also, the Varsity 
was against a superior team on a strange 
and slippery floor. 

The Brattleboro game was probably a 
record breaker in the history of Vermont 
basket-ball. For some reason forwards 
Barlow and Thomas and center Peck re- 
mained standing on the platform at the 
White River Junction station while the 
train pulled out, in blissful ignorance of 
the fact that trains wait not even for 
basket-ball men. Owing to this unfor- 
tunate oversight on the part of Manager 
Newton in failing to get all of his flock 
on board the train, the Varsity arrived 
at Brattleboro with but four men. It is 
not surprising that Vermont could score 
but 6 to Brattleboro’s 40. | 

The next night, however, at Bellows 
Falls, Peck, Thomas and Barlow, re- 
freshed by their rest, played superior ball 
and overwhelmed their opponents 16-14. 

The record of the past season should 
be a lesson to Vermont in basket-ball. 
It is at least unfortunate that with fine 
material in college we can turn out so 
poor a team. 


Junior Week. 


The last week in April will be ob- 
served’ as Junior Week. Among the 
events which will probably occur are a 
concert by the musical clubs, a farce by 
the Histrionics, the Junior Prom, the 
Junior Supper and a Cotillion Club 
dance. 


Locals. 


President Buckham was in Boston re- 
cently. 


~ Wright ’07 and Ovitt ’06 are ill with 
mumps. 


Trum Chapman ’o7, has been ill with 
tonsilitis. 


J. R. White ’07, is ill in Mary Fletcher 
Hospital. 


The Sophomores have selected their 
class pipes. 


R. E. Noyes ’06, is ill at his home in 
Tunbridge. 


E.. H. Mott has been elected captain 
of the Senior class track team. 


E.. V. Perkins ’05, H. S. Read ’o7 and 
H. Sheldon ’07 have been on the sick list. 


C. A. Smith ’o05, attended the Middle- 
bury College Junior Prom. March 24th. 


F, K. Bagnall, director of the Glee 
Club, has been confined to his room with 
tonsilitis. 


An opportunity will be given during 
the last part of the spring recess (March 
3Ist to April 11) to make up examina- 
tions. 


A. G. Kingman ex-’06, who is in the 
employ of the New England Telephone 
Company as pay station inspector, is sta- 
tioned here in Burlington for a_ short 
time. 


The Metcalf observatory, presented to 
the College a short time ago by the Rev. 
Mr. Metcalf, has recently been moved to 
a position on the campus east of the base 
ball cage. 


Helen L. Allen, Carrie L. Campbell, 
Helen Douglas, Ida B. Kennedy and 
Mary F. Joslyn have been chosen from 
the Sophomore class to compete for the 
Julia Spear prizes. 


The Sophomore class have voted to 
give caps and sweaters to all those who 
played both years on the foot-ball team, 
and a jersey with class numerals and 
crossed dumb-bells to every man who 
makes the squad in the coming indoor 
track meet next Tuesday. 


The Junior class recently elected 
Henry G. Fuller chairman of the Junior 
promenade committee in place of Harold 
J. Gates, resigned. ‘The other members 
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of the committee are Miss Della M. Duns- 
moor, Julian EF. Grow, Marcus R. Peck, 
J. B. Edwards and Dana F. Woodman. 


The Agricultural Club held a very de- 
lightful smoker at the experiment station 
March 16th. The speakers were L. 5. 
Drew and L. H. Jones. Frank V. Rand 
’o8 rendered several violin solos and 
Harley W. Heath ’05 gave several reci- 
tations. At the close of the meeting re- 
freshments were served. 


The second number of the new monthly 
publication, “U. V. M. Notes,” published 
by the University, appeared Saturday, 
March 18. ‘This number contains a full 
account of the recent Alumni gatherings, 
of additions to the equipment of the Col- 
lege—including a telescope and small ob- 
servatory—and of the plans for the es- 
tablishment of a weather bureau station 
and meteorological observatory by the 
United States Government. 


The Chemical Society held a well-at- 
tended meeting Tuesday evening, March 
14th, in the Williams Science Hall. The 
subject of the evening was, “The Mod- 
ern Manufacture of Sulphuric Acid by 
the Contact Process.” Mr, Alvin M. 
Taylor, ’99, chemist for the General 
Chemical Co. at their Hudson River 
works, was expected to be present and 
address the club, but he was prevented 
from attending, by illness. 


A club has been formed by the Uni- 
versity of Vermont Medical Department, 
to be known as the “University Re- 
search Club.” The first meeting was held 
at the Vermont State Laboratory at which 
reviews of different scientific theories 
were discussed. A: paper was read by 
Dr. B. H. Stone, ‘Theories of Immun- 
ity.” The following officers were elect- 
ed: President, Dr. Lyman Allen; vice- 
president, Dr. B. H. Stone; secretary 
and treasurer, Professor H. L. White. 
These same men were appointed an ex- 
ecutive committee. 


The young ladies of the college Y. W. 
C. A. held a very successful ‘County 


fair” in the gymnasium Friday evening, 
March 17th. The gymnasium was made 
very attractive by several booths from 
which were sold banners, pictures, sweet- 
meats and lemonade, while at another 
Welsh rarebit was served to all who de- 
sired to sample this delicacy of the chafing 
dish. The usual peanut and popcorn 
vencers were present, and snake charm: 
ers, lightning sketch artists and fortune 
tellers were not lacking. Ice cream and 
cake were served at small tables in one 
end of the hall. An orchestra stationed 
in a booth in the center of the hall ren- 
dered selections throughout the evening. 
The evening was closed with taper races, 
(saw) horse races, potato races and pea- 
nut races, which caused considerable 
merriment for the onlookers. 


Medical Rotes. 


Reichling ’06 has returned from a visit 
to his home in Saratoga, N. Y. 

Stone’06 and Hickey ’o6 are laid up 
with severe colds. 

Pierce ’07 has been in the Mary Fletch- 
er Hospital with a fever. 

Murphy ’o5 went to Waterbury last 
week to testify before the committee in- 
vestigating affairs at the State Hospital. 

Dr. Tinkham returns home this week 
from a six weeks’ trip through the South, 
including visits to South America and 
the West Indies. Dr. Beecher has been 
conducting his lectures on anatomy dur- 
ing his absence. 

Work was recommenced Monday, 
Mar. 20, on the new Medical College 
building. 

I. H. Wentworth ’o5, who recently 
left College on account of ill health is in 
California. 


Hlumni Notes. 


’73. In an article describing the sys- 
tem of the Underground Electric Rail- 
way Co. of London, England, the Elec- 
trical World and Engineer of March 11 
says: “All work in connection with the 
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electrification of the Metropolitan and 
other railways controlled by the Under- 
ground Electric Railway Company, is be- 
ing executed under the direction and per- 
sonal supervision of Mr. James R. Chap- 
man, general manager and chief engi- 
neer.” 


Med. ’78. Dr. William Gilpin Robin- 
son died suddenly at East Freetown, 
Mass., March 1. Dr. Robinson was born 
at Ferrisburgh 55 years ago. For some 
time he lived at Shelburne Point, later 
studying medicine at McGill College, 
Montreal, and finally graduating from 
the medical department of the University 
of Vermont in 1878. Until recently Mr. 
Robinson made his home in New York 
City. After cremation the remains were 
- brought to Ferrisburgh for interment. 


93. Major H. Edward Dyer, V. N. 
G., who for the past four months has been 
pursuing a course of military instruction 
at Fort Ethan Allen, has just completed 
his studies and examinations. ‘The course 
embraces the same subjects that the 
officers at the fort study and is of great 
benefit to militia officers. Major Dyer 
did exceedingly well in all of his exam- 
inations and will return to take higher 
subjects next year. 


‘99. Miss Eunice D. Smith is teach- 
ing at Craftsbury, Vermont. 


‘99. Alvin M. Taylor of the General 
Chemical Company has been promoted 
to the superintendency of the company’s 
plant at Syracuse. Mr. Taylor was re- 
cently in Burlington visiting friends on 
his way to assume his new duties. His 
home is at Shadyside, N. J. 


‘or. Arlington P. Little is now pro- 
fessor of electrical science at the R. and 
M. College at Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


bs 


or. John G. Currier, who is study- 
ing at the General Theological Seminary 
in New York, spent last week in Burling- 
ton. 


‘o4. Arthur L. Williams, who is 
teacher of Mathematics and Chemistry at 


Linden High School, Linden, Mass., re- 
cently spent several days visiting college. 


04. John E. Ayres of Bennington, 
Vt., was in town recently. Mr. Ayers 
will soon leave for the Philippines, where 
he has a government position in the civil 
engineering service. 


At the dinner of the Burlington Auto- 
mobile Club held at the Van Ness House 
last Tuesday evening, Secretary of State 
EF’. G. Fleetwood ex-’90, was the guest of 
honor, and spoke about the new state 
law concerning automobiles. Dr, D. C. 
Hawley °78, president of the club, acted 
as toastmaster, and Frank R. Wells ’93 
and EK. P. Woodbury ex-’98 were among 
the speakers, 


College World. 


There have been 68 flunks in Prince- 
ton from the mid-year exams. ‘The cause 
of it is from poor preparation on enter- 
ing and from the false idea that some 
have that college is the place to loaf. 


Cambridge and Oxford have formally 
accepted the challenge of Columbia, Yale, 
Harvard and Princeton for the sixth an- 
nual cable chess match to be played April 
14 and 15. 


Andrew Carnegie has offered Oberlin 
College $125,000 for a library. 


As a result of the midyear examina- 
tions at Cornell, 101 men have been 
dropped. 


A plan is on foot to found a new Uni- 
versity at Brooklyn, N. Y., by means of a 
consolidation of the several institutions 
which now exist there. 


Yale’s mascot, “Pop’ Smith, died 
March 2, at the age of 87. He was an 
old English cricketer, who came to this 
country with his team, and who, until 
last year, attended every athletic contest 
in which the blue participated. 
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University Smoker. 


The second smoker was held in the 
Gymnasium last Thursday night with a 
large attendance of students. President 
Heath of the Senior class presided and 
introduced the speakers of the evening. 
The first speaker was Prof. Brett, who 
spoke on college athletics and the bright 
prospect for a winning base ball team. 
Coach Hazelton then spoke of the condi- 
tion of the team. He said that none of 
the candidates who were not taken on the 
Harvard trip should feel that their 
chances of making the team were not as 
good as those who were taken since 
there would be little chance for outdoor 
practice before the Harvard game and 
consequently the real merits of the candi- 
dates could not be finally decided before 
that time. Manager Barrett, of the track 
team, then told of the outlook for track 
athletics and said that he expected the 
new field would be in condition in time to 
practice for the Worcester meet and asked 
for a large attendance at the indoor track 
meet Monday night. Hon. Elias Lyman, 
70, the president of the University Ath- 
letic Association made a fine speech on 
college spirit. He also told of what an 
interest the trustees and alumni of Ver- 
mont took in her athletics and told how 
glad the trustees were to make the in- 
dividual athletic tax a college law. He 
said that when the trustees voted the tax 
they expected that an increase of college 
spirit would follow and that the under- 
graduates must not disappoint them. 

Prof. Howes then made a witty speech 
in which he expressed his approval of the 
smokers and told of the Vermont spirit 
which had manifested itself at the many 
alumni reunions he had recently attended. 
Chairman H. F,. Wood of the junior week 
committee was called upon and told of 
the plans for Junior Week. 

Then Burrowes ’06, and’ Rublee, Med. 
‘06, were chosen as cheer leaders. ‘The 
smoker ended with the singing of Ver- 
mont songs and the practicing of the var- 
sity yells. 


Positions for College Men. 


WE are beginning our annual search for capable 
College, Unversity and Technical School 
graduates to supply a large number of the 12,000 
employers whom we serve. If you will be ready 
for work next June or before, write us to-day 
stating what position you feel qualified to fill and 
we will tell you if we have the right opportunity. 
It is none too early to be getting in line for a good 
place especially if you want one that will prove 
permanent and offer chance for advancement. Our 
system is endorsed by leading college presidents, 
as well as by thousands of young graduates whom 
we have satisfactorily placed. Address 
COLLEGE DEPARTMENT, HAPGOODS, 
309 Broadway, New York City. 


A GOOD—ALMOST NEW—DRESS 


SUIT, FOR SALE CHEAP. 


Enquire of CYNIC MANAGER. 


Cornell . Universily Medical College, 
New York City, 


The course covering four years begins during 
the first week in October and continues until June. 


A preliminary training in natural science is of 
great advantage. 


All the classes are divided into small sections for 
recitations, Jaboratory and _ clinical bedside 
instruction. 


Students are admitted to advanced standing 
after passing the requisite examinations. 


The successful completion of the first year in 
any College or University recognized by the 
Regents of the State of New York as maintaining 
a satisfactory standard is sufficient to satisfy the 
Se ee for admission which have lately been 
raise 


The annual announcement giving full particu- 
lars will be mailed on application. 


WM. M. POLK; M. D., LOS Day Dean; 


Cornell University Medical College, 
27th and 28th Streets and First Avenue, 
New York City. 


WANTED—-STUDENTS. 


Either ladies or gentlemen who can devote a few 
hours a week to outside work to call at 
114;:MAIN STREET. 
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Editorials. 


The present editorial board will finish 
its work with the next Cynic so they 
take this opportunity of laying the fol- 
lowing plan before the students, faculty 
and alumni, for their support will be nec- 
essary to the success of the scheme. 

We believe that after the completion 
of the present volume on April 29, the 


divide, elect what further assistants may 
be necessary and start a news weekly and 
We do not think that 


at any previous time two student publi- 


a literary monthly. 


cations could have been successfully car- 
ried on at Vermont, but at present there 
is no doubt of their success if properly 
conducted. 

The Cynic has tried to fill the position 
of a literary monthly and news weekly 
combined and has not been very success- 
ful in the attempt. One reason for this 


is that since there are so many _ local 
events of importance which have to be 
recorded there is very little room left in 
the Cynic’s columns for the literary work 
of the students. Another is that since the 
Cynic is a bi-weekly it cannot have the 
value as a news medium which a weekly 
would have, for much of the news must 
necessarily be old. Then since a weekly 
would be a smaller sheet the time of print- 
ing would be shorter, making the date 
when the copy is given to the printers 
nearer the date of the appearance of the 
publication. This, of course, makes the 
news. fresher. 

We earnestly hope that this plan will 
be carried out and we should be glad of 
any suggestion from faculty, alumni and 


students. 


Which shall it be? 
or U. V. M.? 


tion 


UR VE, OF va 
We think that this ques- 


should be settled. In the general 
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catalogue the abbreviation U. Vt. is used, 
yet the faculty’s latest publication is en- 
titled U. V. M. Notes. Let us decide on 
one or the other and have that one official. 
The objection to U. of V. is that it is 
used by the University of Virginia. U. 
V. M. seems to be the oldest and best 
known abbreviation but there is much 
objection to it since the uninitiated can- 
not account for the “M.’’ The Univer- 
sity seal bears the words Universitatis 
Viridimontanae, two words. Should there 
be three letters in the abbreviation? 


We can congratulate ourselves on the 
baseball outlook. But win or lose let 
us give our team the best of support, 
demanding in return that they keep in 
training and give us the best kind of ball 
they know how to give. We know how 


good that kind can be. 


At this particular season of the year 
every Vermont man is filled with baseball 
enthusiasm. And while we cannot be- 
come too intoxicated with this enthusiasm 
we ought at least to forecast a glance 
into the future and consider the pros- 
pects for a football team. The season of 
1904 was particularly disastrous and an- 
other one like it will be an even greater 
It will take 
several years for a good football team to 


discredit to the University. 


be developed and for us to gain a proper 
standing in the football world. But this 
can be accomplished with the right be- 
ginning and to make this beginning it 
is up to us to secure a nucleus for a team 
at once. There are plenty of men in the 
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preparatory schools of the state who 
would come to Vermont with even the 
least amount of coaching. It is that sort 
of men whose muscles have been hard- 
ened by work on farms that, according to 
Coach McCormack of Northwestern, 
make the best of football men, and it is 
from this class that the University has 
largely to draw her football material. We 
all know some of these men in the pre- 
paratory schools of the state who could 
be induced to come to this college if only 
we said the word. 

The Athletic Committee has secured 
for us an excellent coach in the person 
of Drake of the U. of P. The manager 
has arranged a good schedule and what 
we now want and must have is the as- 
surance that the team will be a credit to 
the college. This is a matter which rests 
entirely with us and if by chance we have 
a losing team next year we have only 
ourselves to blame and not the athletic 
council or the coach. 


We have some good college teams 
coming to play us this baseball season and 
we should see to it that they are treated 
as royally as we know how to treat them. 
Several colleges have criticised the treat- 
ment they have received in years past and ~ 
sometimes they have been justified in 
their fault finding, although we believe 
that some of the townspeople and not the 
students were to blame. Let us see to it 
that every team that plays Vermont will 
have nothing but praise for the way they 
were treated here and let us give them 
such a good time that they will be anxious 
to come again, 
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Che Billings Library. 
(Continued. ) 


The Marsh room, entered by a door 
on either side of the great fireplace, was 
built in 1887 as an addition to receive 
the library of George P. Marsh, 12,500 
odd volumes. Mr. Marsh, lawyer, author, 
member of Congress, and _ diplomatist, 
was a resident of Burlington from early 
manhood, although he lived long abroad 
as United States minister to Turkey dur- 
ing 1849-59, and to Italy from 1861 till 
his death in 1882. 

His works on the English language and 
other subjects are displayed in the glass- 
enclosed case in this room, and are also 
described in the preface to the Marsh 
Library Catalogue. His very scholarly 
library, which he began collecting while 
a student in Dartmouth, reflects his 
studies, being rich in Scandinavian and 
the foundations of English philology and 
literature, in forestry and physical geog- 
raphy, and in the literatures of Southern 
Europe. Being so preponderantly in for- 
eign languages, it is a collection unusual 
in this country, and larger libraries oc- 
casionally ask the library of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont for the loan of one of 
Mr. Marsh’s volumes. 


Il, THE BUILDING. 


The books were bought on Mr. Marsh’s ~ 


death by Mr. Frederick Billings, and 
given to the University. At his expense, 
also, a printed catalogue of the collection 
was made, a large bound volume, a copy 
of which stands on the card catalogue 
case, and another on the table in the 
Marsh room. The Marsh books are not 
included in the card catalogue of the gen- 
eral library. They are, however, ar- 
ranged on the shelves according to the 
same system as the general library (see 
Cynic of Jan. 14), the numbers beginning 


Notr.—In Central Hall, described in I, the 
portraits of Mr. Billings and of Prot. Torrey 
are by T. W. Wood of Montpelier. The por- 
trait over the north Marsh door is of Rev. John 
Wheeler, D. D., president 1833-49, instead of 
Pres. Pease. The bust described as a likeness 
of Prof. H. A. P. Torrey is of Senator Morrill. 
EK. E. C. 


to the right as one enters the north door, 
and running all around the room, and 
then alternately down one side and up the 
other of the two cases in the center of the 
room, oversize books, here as everywhere, 
being in an independent order on the bot- 
tom shelf. 

The plaster casts of coins and medals 
and imitations of cut gems in the glass 
case in this room were once the property 
of ‘Mr. Marsh, and were bought and 
given to the University by another mem- 
ber of the munificent family so often men- 
tioned, Mrs. Frederick Billings, this time. 
They are copies of originals in the Uffizi 
gallery in Florence, and have been called 
the Lord Vernon collection from that 
well-known Dante scholar, who had these 
copies in glass and plaster made. A sur- 
vey of these will discover Romulus and 
Remus and the wolf, Venus attended by 
winged loves, many heads of Roman em- 
perors, and other familiar characters of 
classical and also Oriental history and 
legend. 

In this room are to be noticed the fine 


-oak paneled ceiling, the massive fire- 


place of Longmeadow sandstone, and the 
rich window drapery. Here are an oil 
portrait of Mr. Marsh by the Boston 


artist, G. P. A. Healy, a bust in marble, by FE. Simm 


and a crayon portrait of him when a lad, 
with other likenesses and mementoes. A 


marble portrait bust of Mrs. Marsh,also by Hiram 


has been given to the University, but has 
not yet been put in place. An oil por- 
trait of the Rev. Loammi G. Ware, L. H. 
D., pastor of the Unitarian church in 
Burlington from 1863 till his death in 
1891, by Miss Elizabeth H. Bartol, hangs 
over the north door. A bust of Charles 
Sumner is also here. 

The Marsh room is not open to stu- 
dents as a study room, although they and 
their friends are free to look about it, and 
the books in it may be freely obtained by 
only the trouble of asking the librarian. 

From the Marsh room we go through 
the Central Hall to the North Hall. On 
our way we pass by the cases containing 
in drawers the card catalogue. ‘These 


owe 
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enclose two sides of the alcove used for 
the librarian’s office, where all are wel- 
come to stop and ask for help. The long 
loan desk stands across and bars the way 
at the lower end of the North Hall. This 
division of the building is the main book 
room, with cases on the main floor, ar- 
ranged in alcoves, and in a gallery above. 
The basement below this hall is also partly 
filled with book cases. In the North Hall, 
close to the books, is the place where the 
most earnest and quiet study should be 
done. 

The hurrying in and out from the 
alcoves of a throng of students, and the 
pulling about of chairs and stepladders, 
rub and kick off the bindings from the 
books on the shelves, particularly on the 
lowest shelf. Crowding the alcoves im- 
pedes access to the shelves. It also forces 
professors and students doing work which 
requires the use of many books at a time, 
to gather up as many books as they can 
conveniently carry, and retreat from the 
bustle of the library to the quiet of their 
own rooms, instead of sitting down to 
work at a table in an alcove with the 
books all about them. 

Opposite the librarian’s office is a wall 
diagram showing the shelf order of the 
ten classes in which the books are 
grouped (see Cynic of Jan. 14). The 
order runs down the west side of the 
North Hall toward the president’s house, 
and back again on the east side to the li- 
brarian’s office. ‘The same order is fol- 
lowed in the gallery on each side. 000- 
099 are mostly on the reference shelves 
and in the office. 

As I speak here of the classes by their 
numbers only, these paragraphs will best 
be read with the condensed tables in the 
front of the Decimal Classification, to be 
found under the lamp on the loan desk, 
or a memorandum taken from it of what 
the ten classes are, open before one. 

100-199 are in the first alcove on the 
west side opposite the office. 200-299 
fill the gallery above, so the order on the 
main floor jumps from the last number 
of class 100 to number 300. From 300 


the classes run along consecutively to 699 
in the last alcove on that side, with the 
following excisions, namely: 373 and 
378, mostly school and college catalogues, 
are in the basement. 608, almost entirely 
the Patent Office gazette and reports, is 
in the same place. 610-619, medicine, and 
630-639, agriculture, are in the east gal- 
lery. 700-799, fine arts, are also in the 
east gallery. 

The alcoves on the east side are filled 
by classes 800 and 900. But 9738.7, the 
U. S. Civil War, overflows into the gal- 
lery above and the locked room over the 
librarian’s office. It will be seen that on 
the east gallery shelves are a number of 
sections of classes transferred there from 
their proper places on the main floor. To 
recapitulate them in order from north to 
south end, they are: 610-619, 630-639, 


700-799, 027 (interjected temporarily), 
and 973.7. The locked alcove on the 
west gallery corresponding to the one 


in the east gallery, holds the Ver- 
montiana, including the University ar- 
chives. 

The basement below the North Hall 
hold the Congressional Records, the 
U. S. Congressional series, and certain 
classes and sets of books -transferred 
front the main floor for lack of room. 
It shelves also the bound newspapers and 
the duplicates. | 

In the center of the North Hall stands 
a glass enclosed exhibition case where 
may be seen manuscripts, early printed 
books, and autographs. The current 
economic and chemical periodicals are on 
one table, the scientific ones on the two 
others, everything indexed in Poole and 
other general indexes being excepted and 
put with the general periodicals in the 
Central Hall. The case of drawers fac- 
ing the north windows contains a collec- 
tion of prints bequeathed by the Rev. 
L. G. Ware, whose portrait is in the 
Marsh room. A card list of this is in 
the librarian’s office. 

Cases for works of atlas size and for 
portfolios which must lie flat, and for 
special sets, are placed at different spots. 
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And everywhere books over octavo size 
must be looked for on the lowest shelf 
or in some special place. 


Caution must be given that the method | 


used of inserting each new book in its 
alphabetical place in the class to which 
it belongs, keeps all ten classes in a con- 
tinual state of bulging in all directions, 
like a sprouting potato, or a boy out- 
erowing his clothes. Each class pushes 
the others along, till finally that book in 
the red binding on the middle of the last 
shelf in a certain book case, on which you 
could lay your hands in the dark at any 
time this twelve-month past, gets shoved 
along to other quarters. ‘Thus is sacri- 
ficed that local attachment which is one 
of the keen pleasures of a man who loves 
a collection of books. As system and 
science come in, simple, unhampered en- 
joyment is curtailed, but the convenience 
of all is increased. And this is the price 
that one pays for having a live and grow- 
ing library. 
By ly Ge 


Western Alumni. 


The second annual reunion and ban- 
quet of the Western Alumni Association 
of the University of Vermont was held 
in Chicago Friday evening at the Hamil- 
ton Club. The members and invited 
guests were received by the president, 
Lewis L. Coburn, class of ’59, and by the 
members of the executive committee. At 
the business meeting the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Dr. Rufus W. Bishop, class of ’77; 
vice-president, Merton C. Robbins, class 
of ’98; secretary and treasurer, Robert D. 
Kellogg, class of 1900; executive com- 
mittee, the above officers and Lewis L, 
Coburn, ’59, Albert C. Barnes, ’76, Hor- 
ace K, Tenney, ’80; Paul P. Harris, ’89; 
Frank D. Farr, 92; Howard H. Marsh, 
1903. 

At the banquet the retiring president, 
L. L. Coburn, presided and acted as 
toastmaster. The guests of the evening 
were Professors Tupper and Howes of 


the University. Before introducing the 
speakers the toastmaster referred to some 
of his college experiences and voiced his 
strong belief in the great advantage that 
the small college has in impressing’ its 
ideals upon its. students. Professor 
Howes, who was present at the first re- 
union a year ago was given a most cordial 
ereeting. He called attention to the addi- 
tion within the last year of four alumni 
associations and to the-enthusiasm shown 
at all of the reunions which he had at- 
tended. He mentioned briefly the recent 
erowth of the University and the many 
additions to its equipment within the last 
year. He gave the latest facts in connec- 
tion with the endowment fund movement 
and the bright prospects for the future. 

Professor Tupper brought to the 
Alumni greetings from their college home 
and was received most enthusiastically. 
He then discussed at some length the 
intellectual gains of the University dur- 
ing the past few years, touching upon the 
recent Faculty club and the Boulder So- 
ciety. He closed with a review of the 
new athletic conditions of the University. 

Horace K. Tenney, ’80, lecturer in law 
at the University of Chicago, spoke of 
the sentiment inspired by a college in its 
eraduates and paid tribute to the lasting 
influence for good of Vermont upon its 
Alumni. Dr. R. W. Bishop expressed his 
hearty sympathy with the enthusiasm of 
those present and Dr. C. M. Fitch voiced 
the interest of the Alumni in the centen- 
nial fund. ‘The last speakers, Messrs. 
Franklin Denison and M. C. Robbins, en- 
tertained those present with traditions 
and reminiscences of life at Vermont. 
The alumni sent their kindest greetings 
to President Buckham and_ regretted 
deeply his inability to be present. 


Hi Letter. 
New York City, March 24, 1905. 
To the Editor of the University Cynic: 


In the University Notes in the Burling- 
ton Free Press of recent date I noticed 
an item stating that the Sophomore Class 
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had voted to give to their gymnasium 
squad the class numerals with crossed 
dumb-bells. I beg to call to your atten- 
tion the fact that this is in violation of 
the Athletic Constitution adopted by the 


Athletic Association at its last meeting 


on July 5th, 1904, which instrument pre- 
scribes what ’Varsity letters and class 
numerals shall be granted and restricts 
all such to those therein prescribed. In 
the original draft recommended to the 
Athletic Association by the advisory 


board, provision was made for granting 


ce 


class numerals to class “gym’’ squads, 
but the Athletic Association voted unan- 
imously to strike out that provision. It 
was the sense of the meeting that ’Var- 
sity letters and class numerals had been 
distributed too freely in the past, which 
tended to lessen their meaning and value, 
and for that reason the above mentioned 
provision was discarded. Should not the 
new Athletic Constitution be lived up to, 
at least during the first year of its ex- 
istence ? 
Respectfully Yours, 
H. O. WHEELER, JR., ’04. 


In answer to the above we would state 
that when the Sophomores voted to give 
their class numerals to the gymnasium 
squad they were not aware that what they 
were doing was unconstitutional. As soon 
as the matter had been explained to 
them they of course, acquiesced and the 
numerals were not given. 


Base Ball Schedule. 
Game played, Vermont 0, Harvard 5. 
Games to be played: 


HOME GAMES. 


April 25, University of Maine. 
April 26. University of Maine. 
April 28. Bowdoin. 

April 29. Bowdoin. 

May 2. Holy Cross. 

May 4. Norwich. 

May 10. Lehigh, 


May 11. Lehigh. 
May 12. Syracuse. 
May 13. Syracuse. 
May 15. Tufts. 

May 16. Tufts. 

May 30. Middlebury. 
June 2. Manhattan. 
June 3. Manhattan. 
June. 8. Columbia. 


June 9. Columbia. 
OUT OF TOWN GAMES. 


May 23. Yale at New Haven. 
May 24. Holy Cross at Worcester. 
May 26. Andover at Andover. 
May 27. Brown at Providence. 
Schedule subject to change. 


Ladies’ Gice Club Concert. 


The Ladies’ Glee Club gave their an- 
nual concert in Masonic Temple, Tues- 
day evening, March 28th. All the num- 
bers were well rendered, the piano solo 
by Miss Jarvis and the readings by Miss 
Estes being particularly worthy of note. 

The toe is the program: 
Piano Duet.....Misses Child and Jarvis 
“The Shoogy Shoo” ie Glee Club 


Trio, “Spring Song,” 

Misses Bean, Cutting and Bates 
Reading. :|..(0 hea |. sie ee Mi seaistes 
Selection . wi... 4.'00 7.1 3a 
“Alpine Rose” . 2): .1. 121g 
Piano Solo.o.).i.. ce Miss Jarvis 
Readineyeenuniaeie i. Gee Miss Estes 
Vocal Salowmilihieniee Miss Eno 
“The Little Dog Barked at the Big, 


Round Moon oy ere 
Dancing. : 


[iG Gunite pay ME GHC NNO ON ME aera Ones Aen i 
Edward Ciark, 1858. 


Word has been received that about a 
year ago, Edward Clark died. Few seem 
to have been notified of Mr. Clark’s death 
and so far the exact date and place of his 
demise are not well known. 

Edward Clark was born at Barre, Vt., 
on Sept. 10, 1833. Huis mother’s maiden 
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name was Nancy Dodge. She was re- 
lated to Wm. A. Dodge and Joseph T. 
Dodge, both graduates of U. of Vt. 
After fitting for college at Orford, N. 
H., and Barre, Vt.., under Dr. Hitchcock 
and J. S. Spaulding, Mr. Clark entered 
the University. Six years after his grad- 
uation from college he was given the de- 
gree of Master of Arts. Directly after 
graduation Mr. Clark taught vocal and 
instrumental music in Springfield, IIL, 
and in Vermont. In 1865 he commenced 
the business of selling pianos and organs. 
He made Brattleboro, Vt., his headquar- 
ters and has resided there ever since, 
building up a most prosperous business. 
-On Sept. 1, 1858, Mr. Clark married 
Ellen S. Bailey of Morristown, Vt. In 
1899, Mr. Clark took a special agency 
for the Equitable Life Assurance Soci- 
ety, under W. H. S. Whitcomb of Bur- 
lington, Vt. | 

The “Vermont Phoenix” says of him: 
“Mr. Clark is well known to be an ac- 
complished musician and a man thorough: 
ly acquainted with the quality of the in- 
struments in which he deals. His great 
success has been due to his careful at- 
tention to business and his strict integrity 
in dealing with his customers. He has 
always given his customers the benefit of 
his judgment, telling them the truth about 
the goods offered, and making it a point 
to fulfill all promises and leave every cus- 
tomer fully satisfied.” 


James Hamilton Riley, Med. ’o7. 


James Hamilton Riley ’07, who died 
recently at the Mary Fletcher Hospital 
from typhoid fever was born in Ran- 
dolph, Vt., 27 years ago. He was a 
graduate of the High School Department 
of the Brandon ( Vt.) Graded School and 
later taught in Brandon. He went from 
there to the Northern Illinois College 
of Ophthalmology in Chicago, obtaining 
his degree from that institution. He de- 
cided to take up the study of medicine and 


entered the Medical ‘Department of the 
University two years ago, becoming a 
member of the Phi Chi Fraternity. 

He is survived by a father and mother, 
two brothers and two sisters. 

Riley was a young man of fine char- 
acter and a faithful student, standing high 
in his work. He was of a modest and 
unassuming disposition and well liked 
and respected by all who knew him. His 
death comes as a shock to his friends and 
associates here and we extend our sin- 
cerest sympathy to the bereaved rela- 
tives, 


Resolutions. 


The class of ’07 in meeting assembled 
resolved that, 
Whereas: It has pleased Almighty God 


to remove from among us our esteemed 


friend and classmate, James Hamilton 
Riley, whom we shall ever hold in affec- 
tionate memory for his character and 
scholarship, and 
Whereas: Through his death we have 
lost a friend who by constant manliness 
gave promise of great future worth, 
therefore be it 
Resolved: That we as members of the 
class of 1907 of the Medical Department 
of the University of Vermont do hereby 
express our deep and heartfelt sorrow at 
the seemingly early termination of such 
a life, and be it further 
Resolved: That we as individuals and 
as a class, extend our sincere sympathy 
to the family of our departed classmate 
and friend in this their hour of bereave- 
ment, and be it further 
Resolved: That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be suitably engrossed and sent to the 
bereaved family, be published in the Bur- 
lington Free Press and the UNIVERSITY 
Cynic. 
S. T. Hupparp, 
T. J. KELLEY, » Committee. 
W. J. Brickley, 
Dated at Burlington, Vt., April 1, 1905. 
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Base Ball. | 
HARVARD 5, VERMONT o. 


Vermont opened the baseball season 
April 5, playing Harvard at Cambridge. 
The ’Varsity was defeated, 5-0, but the 
game was more satisfactory than would 
appear at first blush. The diamond was 
rough and covered with grass, and the 
weather cold and rainy. Besides, the 
break of luck was all with Harvard. 

The work of both pitchers was of the 
highest order. Coburn fanned nine men 
and allowed three hits and Roulbach 
struck out seven, with four hits. Cap- 
tain Woodward caught a fine game, nail- 
ing two men at second. Ward accepted 
his only fielding chance and made a fine 
double. Errors by Grow and Collison 
were responsible for the greater part of 
Harvard’s scores. ‘The most disappoint- 
ing feature of the game was the batting. 
Many of last year’s strongest batters 
seemed woefully weak, and were easy 
marks for Coburn’s curves. 

Harvard began scoring in the first. 
Mahar drew a pass and took second on 
Randall’s out, Roulbach to Wiggin. 
Matthews walked and together with 
Mahar attempted a double steal. Mahar 
was caught between third and home but 
scored when Grow dropped Woodward's 
throw. 

In the fourth, with one down, 
Matthews and Kernan singled. Collison 
fumbled McCarty’s grounder, Matthews 
scoring. Kernan and McCarty then 
came home on Stephenson’s single. In 
the fifth, Mahar tripled and scored on 
Randall’s grounder to Grow. 

Vermont had two opportunities to 
score. In the second, with one out, Col- 
lison hit safely, Wiggin fanned and Grow 
and Ward walked. With the bases full, 
Woodward struck out. ‘The Varsitty’s 
second chance came in the fifth. Ward 
doubled and took third on a passed ball. 
Woodward sent a fly to McCarty but 
Ward failed to come home. 

The game was called at the end of the 


fifth inning on account of rain and ap- 
proaching darkness. 

Boston papers commented favorably on 
Vermont’s game. “For the visitors, Roul- 
bach was the best man. He put up a 
good game in the box, striking out seven 
men and making two assists. Ward 
rapped out a good two-base hit, but it 
did not result in a run, as Ward went to 
sleep on third when he had a chance to 
score on Woodward’s fly to McCarty.” 
—Journal. 

“The visitors played fair ball as long 
as there was no crisis to meet, but when 
the trouble grew thick they showed signs 
of fright. Their battery was good, and 
in a good day would have shown up Har- 
vard’s weak batters in a bad light. Asa 
whole, the Harvard team stuck together 
rather well and the new combination 
looks like a good one. The batting was 
weak and uncertain, though it is early 
to pass good judgment on the team. Co- 
burn pitched well, striking out nine men 
in five innings and allowing three hits.” 
—+Heraldiiiy 


The Score: 
HARVARD. 
bhi po**a'-e 

Leonard,’ 3b. 0... 0.2) scien nee 
Mahar, il.) £..... 6.24 4 ovat pe aWeg 8) 
Randall, ipe.e: POMPE rc. OU ears) 
Matthews, s. S. .¢. .5)0¢ken eee Lin) OF 0,40 
Kernan, /c.) f.00 10002 Se LEER Ol © 
MeGarty,.ofa tues WO {Et 0- 3} 
Stephenson, C os... +: ss «all ee Lego oO 
Coburn, p. s..i. 0) ss0 0. 5 ae guess ig Sas 
Kemble, 2b : 2... 0... > s:sleueenee 0: (O4n0nc0 

Totals 1 ao ee 4 15+1I 0 

VERMONT. 
bh po ae 

Woddwardy cis ey o.ue oe ob de biel OR eee Onc 
Williams) vs... S.s... snags...) ete ee LOR SG as © 
Campbell, 1. f.......0.0+ )) 
Roulbachp ip. sis 2.0 0h.. 2 ee Oy Oo 
Peck, ry fiance. | cee ates eee 0} OGL 'O 
Collison, 2b oped es Sy ale Lista 
-Wiggin, ID .....5.06.6 6 veins dee ne 
~ Grow, id Dien ieee oe Ohare eek 
sy WAS C52 serial ashe Werner ues F 0 

Potala Asem 3° TS tl eaee 
Score by innings: 

I 2°09 a 

Harvard: ee vails eis faye gta [yeh OU. 
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Runs made, by Mahar 2, Matthews, Kernan, 
McCarty; two-base hit, Ward; three-base hit, 
Mahar; stolen bases, Williams, Stephenson; first 
base on balls, off Coburn, Wiggin, Grow, Ward, 
off Roulbach, Mahar, Matthews, Leonard; struck 
out, by Coburn, Woodward 2, Campbell, Wiggin 
2, Collison, Williams 2, Roulbach; by Roulbach, 
Leonard 2, Coburn 2, Kemble 2, Matthews; left 
on bases, Harvard 2, Vermont 5; passed balls, 
Stephenson; umpire, Miah Murray; time, th 
25m. 


Tennis. 


Manager Fuller of the ‘Varsity tennis 
team has arranged two _ intercollegiate 
tournaments for the coming season. ‘The 
first will be played with Dartmouth at 
Burlington on May 11, 12 and 13. The 
other will be played with Bowdoin at 
Brunswick, Me., on the 25th, 26th and 
27th of May. Two men will represent 
Vermont at the New England Intercol- 
legiate Tennis Association ‘Tournament 
at Longwood, ‘Mass., which will be played 
May 2oth, 30th and 31st. The college 
courts will soon be put into condition. 
Hutchinson, Fuller and Pease of last 
year's team are still in college and several 
promising new candidates are out trying 
for the team. 


Junior Week. 


The calendar for Junior week is as follows: 
Tuesday, April 25th, 4 P. M._ Baseball, 
Maine vs. Vermont, Athletic Park. 
Tuesday, April 25th, 8 P. M. 
Concert, College Gymnasium. 
Wednesday, April 26, 4 P. M. 
Maine vs. Vermont, Athletic Park. 
Wednesday, April 26, 8 P. M. Histrionics 
Play and Dance, Masonic Temple Hall. 
Wednesday, April 26, — P. M. Junior Class 
Supper. 
Thursday, April 27, 8:15 P. M. 
Club Dance, Masonic Temple Hall. 
Friday, April 28, 4 P. M. Baseball, Bowdoin 
vs. Vermont, Athletic Park. 
Friday, April 28,8 P. M. Junior Promenade, 
College Gymnasium. 
Saturday, April 29, 3 P. M. 
doin vs. Vermont, Athletic Park. 
The Histrioniccs will present two 40-minute 
farces, “Chums” and “Cabman No. 93,” to be 
followed by a dance. The Junior Class Supper 
will take place after the Histrionics dance, 


Glee Club 


Baseball.,, 


Cotillion 


Baseball, Bow- 


Che New Athletic Field. 


Work has started on the new athletic 
field. The grandstand is all finished ex- 
cept for the painting, and the fence is 
being built. The track has been laid out 
and as soon as the two carloads of 
cinders, which Mr. Cloudman has 
ordered, arrive, it will be finished. Mr. 
Cloudman expects to be able to give the 
track team candidates at least two weeks’ 
practice on the new track before the 
Worcester meet. 

The baseball diamond has also been 
laid out and it is intended to christen the 
held with a big game at the last of this 
season, 


Y. m. @. H. Notes. 


hea y WiC, A.:recently elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: 
President, A. A. Mandigo, ’06; Vice 
Pres., A. W. Stone, ’07; Recording Sec- 
retary, G. S. Wheatley; Corresponding 
Secretary, G. L. Green; Treasurer, Ferd- 
inand Pease. 

The two Christian Associations at the 
college have charge of the meetings at 


Adams Mission during the month of 
April. 


The Shortcomings of Our Zolleges 


The Saturday Evening Post is a period- 
ical especially interesting to college men 
because of the strong, pertinent editorials 
on college affairs which appear so often in 
its columns. We have taken the liberty of 
clipping two editorials, the first of which 
appeared in the issue of April 8, 1905 and 
the second in that of May 14, 1904. We 
publish them for three reasons; first, be- 
cause of the interest they possess for col- 
lege men; secondly, because of their in- 
herent truth, and thirdly, because of the 
odd fact that although both contain a great 
measure of truth and both are strong and to 
the point nevertheless one to a certain extent 
contradicts the other. by contrasting the 
two one is left in a somewhat unsettled state 
of mind. Which one is right or are they 
both right? 
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Here is the first editorial: 

“The close of another college year in- 
vites and even commands a casting up of 
the balance-sheets of the collegiate system. 
As to the value of education—real educa- 
tion—there can be no question among in- 
telligent men; but the settling of that point 
does not settle or even affect the pr oblem 
of the college education as it is. 

“Why are the ideals of the students at 
so many of our great institutions of learn- 
ing so low? Why does their conversation, 
where it does not deal with the usual silli- 
nesses of personal gossip and of “sports,” 
show such woeful ignorance of the real af- 
fairs of the real world—such ludicrous 
strivings to air the supercilious learning of 
past ages? Why does the average college 
man of the great universities show reluct- 
ance instead of eagerness to plunge into 
affairs ? 

“What sort of drillmasters are these 
whose pupils incline to linger on the parade- 
ground instead of rushing forth to battle, 
and, when they do venture forth, show 
that they have learned the tactics of the 
time of Militades, and know little or noth- 
ing of the tactics of the time of Oyama and 
Kuropatkin ?” 

The other is as follows: 

“On the whole, despite apparent excep- 
tions, college men were never more intel- 
lectual, never more eager in their pursuit 
of culture, and never more moral in prac- 
tice than, they are today. But in making 
this general statement certain discrimina- 
tions are also to be made. More men are 
going to college than ever before. The 
proportion of college students to the whole 
population has vastly increased in the last 


fifty years. Courses of study are more 
numerous. The field of scholarship is 
wider. Scholarly experts are occupying 


teachers’ chairs. The result is, first, that 
the best men in college classes are better 
than the best men of the earlier time. The 
result is, secondly, that the poorest men are 
poorer in scholarship and ability than the 
poorest men of the earlier times. ‘The re- 
sult is, thirdly, that the ordinary college 
man is now more scholarly .than was hig 
father twenty-five or thirty years ago. He 
is, on the whole, a better thinker. agi: has 
gained in scholarship; he has lost. in 
thoughtfulness, 


“To say, as is sometimes done, that col- 
lege students are barbarians is to speak in 
extreme terms. College men do at times 
give that impression. The newspaper re- 
ports of their actions often add color to 
such an opinion. But the reports are es- 
sentially false. The facts are not put in 
just proportion and perspective. The ac- 
tions of college men that give the impres- 
sion of barbarism are not characteristic. 
This conduct is accidental, incidental, not 
essential. It represents the bubbling over 
of animal spirits. Marching, cheering, 
singing represent the outpourings of vig- 
orous, healthy life. 

“Essentially the college man respects the 
dignity and fitness of things. He is more 
devoted to books than to pranks. He re- 
spects scholarship more than ignorance. He 
honors courtesy. He despises boorishness 
and abominates the boor. He has regard 
for historic results, forces, conditions. His 
fun is without malice, and his sport has no 
evil intent.” 


Gunior Promenade. 


The Junior Prom. will be held in the 
college gymnasium on Friday evening, 
April 28. The Fifteenth Cavalry Band and 
Riker’s Orchestra of 12 pieces will furnish 
the music for dancing. At 8 o’clock the 
concert by the orchestra and band will 
commence, the dancing beginning at 8:30. 
Caterer Kent will serve the supper. The 
patronesses are: Mrs. M. H. Buckham, 
Mrs. A. E. Richardson, Mrs. W. J. Van 
Patten, Mrs. Elias Lyman, Mrs. W. H. 
Freedman, Mrs. Lyman Allen, Mrs. F. R.. 
Wells, Mrs. F. H. Parker, Mrs. W. H. 
Englesby, Mrs Hiv: Ward, Mrs. F. E. 
Burgess and Mrs. C. P. Smith. The price 
of the tickets not including carriage is 
three dollars. One ticket will be given to 
anyone selling ten and a prize of five dol- 
lars to the one selling the most tickets. 


YALE FOOTBALL SCHEDUIGE: 


October 7—Syracuse at New Haven. 
October 28—West Point at West Point. 
November 4—Columbia at New York. 
November 18—Princeton at New Haven. 
November 25—Harvard at Cambridge. 
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Locals. 


Captain Miller was in Washington dur- 
ing the Easter recess. 


Prof. and Mrs. Coit spent Faster recess 
with friends in Boston. 


President and Mrs. Buckham spent a 
few days in Boston recently. 


The University of Vermont Club of 
Burlington held its first meeting at Grass- 
mount Saturday, March 25. 


A paper has been posted on the bulletin 
boards calling for entries for the spring 
tennis tournament. A number have al- 
ready signed. 


The Glee and Mandolin Clubs are hav- 
ing many extra rehearsals in preparation 


for the home concert Tuesday evening 
of Junior Week. 


Candidates for the track team were out 
for the first time Tuesday afternoon. 
The long distance men took part in a hare 
and hounds race Saturday. 


On Tuesday, March 28th, at a meeting 
of the Freshman Class, J. M. Layng was 
elected captain of the Freshman base ball 


team, and a class constitution was adopt- | 


ed. 


Manager Hicks wishes more men to 
come out and try for assistant manager of 
next year’s ‘Varsity baseball team. So 
far only two men are trying for the po- 
sition, 


The regular meeting of the Agricul- 
tural Club was held on the evening of 
March 30th. W. J. Morse, M. S., and 
Leonard P. Sprague, B. B., spoke on 
“Soil Inoculation.”’ 


The president of the senior class has 
appointed the following class commit- 
tees: Cap and gown, Isidor Colodny, 
chairman, Harold Bickford and Miss 
Amy E. Metcalf; class cane, Everett H. 
Mott and Nehemiah A. Towne. 


The Y. W. C. A. have chosen the fol- 
lowing officers for the coming year: 
President Miss H. Elizabeth Holmes, ’06; 
Vice President, Miss Della Dunsmore, 
’06; Secretary, Miss Gertrude Johnson, 
'06; Treasurer, Miss Bernice Hall, ’07. 


The “Boulder” men are wearing their 
pins, which have just arrived. The pin 
consists of a gold boulder on the face of 
which is a raised “V,”’ having a small 
emerald embedded between the points. It 
presents a very neat appearance and 1s 
worn as a scarf pin. 


On Monday, March 27, the Sophomore 
class elected their Ariel board as follows: 
Editor-in-chief, H. F. Fairchild, Fairfield 
Center; Associate Editors, R. L. Sanford, 
M. H. Rice, C. E. Wilson, Shaw and 
Miss Thompson; Artists, Miss Joslyn, 
H. B. Chess; Photographer, H. F. Rus- 
tedt; Business Manager, A. C. Eaton, 
Fitchburg, Mass.; Ass’t Business Man- 
ager, C. F. Reed, Moriah Center, N. Y. 


Medical Netes. 


Dr. Tinkham recently made a_ short 
trip to’ Boston. 


Fuller ’07 has recovered from an attack 
of the mumps. 


Johnson ’06 has returned from a visit 
to his home in Quebec. 


On Tuesday, April 4, a dance was given 
by medical students at the Howard Re- 
lief. 


J. H. Riley ’07 died March 31 at the 
Mary Fletcher Hospital from an attack 
of typhoid fever. 


Dr. Beecher and Hays ’05 accompanied 
the ball team to Cambridge and witnessed 
the Harvard game. 


Dr. Archambault made a short trip 
to his home recently on account of the 
illness of his sister, 
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The Freshmen have organized a ball 
team. Dodd has been elected eras 
and Barber captain. 


Arms ’05, who has recently recovered 
from an attack of typhoid has returned 
from a visit to his home in Boston. 


Saturday evening, March 25, the meim- 
bers of the Delta Mu Fraternity were the 
guests of Alpha Kappa Kappa at their 
chapter house on Loomis street. A very 
enjoyable social time was spent. Whist 
and music were indulged in, refreshments 
being served throughout the evening. 
The gathering broke up at a late hour, 
pronouncing the affair a success. 


Hlumni Notes. 


59. ‘Edward C. Bass writes that he 
expects to be here for commencement this 
year. He starts for Europe July Ist, re- 
turning Sept. roth. 


‘Oome eda heOOsueet. i Lenney.. tall 
Wheatley of New York City is engaged 
to be married to Miss Florence FE. Wilder 
of Burlington. 


ex-’94. Captain Lawrence S$. Miller 
spent his vacation in Washington, D. C. 
While away he procured some bugles for 
use in the University battalion drills. 


98. Dr. Henry F. Perkins, of the 
facuity, has received an appointment for 
the summer to the Carnegie Institute 
laboratory at Dry Tortugas Island near 
Key West. This laboratory is a sub- 
tropical one for biological research with 
special facilities for the study of marine 
fauna. Dr. Perkins will leave about the 
last of June. 


‘00. J. Chesterfield Jones of the U. 
5. Customs Department is spending a 
few days in town. 


‘O01 =. Prof. Chitord: B Griswold. of 
Clemson College, N. C., was in town last 
Saturday. 


’o4. Lauren S. Willis, lieutenant of 
marines, is now in California on his way 
to the Philippines, where he has been 
ordered to report for duty. 


os. Harry FE. Norwood, of Union 
College, is seriously ill at Schenectady, 
N. Y., with spinal meningitis. Mr. Nor- 
wood will be pleasantly remembered by 
us all and we all hope for his speedy re- 
covery. 


The following Alumni recently made 
short visits with friends in Burlington: 
Wilbur C. Sawyer, ’00, Miss M. E. Mc- 
Elroy, ‘or, J. Arthur Tellier, ’o2. 


BASE BALL SCORES. 


Harvard 8, Trinity 1. 

Princeton 1, Tufts o. 

Holy Cross 9, Wesleyan 3. 

3rown 12, C., Goa 
. Georgetown 5, Pennsylvania o. 

Cornell 19, Hobart 5. 

Manhattan 7, Tufts 2 

Harvard 13, Syracuse 4. 

West Point 7, Trinity 5. 

Yale 6, Brown 3. 

Holy Cross 29, Boston University o 

Princetoh 4, Fordham 2. 

The game scheduled at Middletown 
Tuesday betwen Tufts and Wesleyan was 
cancelled on account of rain. The Yale- 
Amherst game at New Haven was also 
called off for the same reason. 


Zollege World. 


Michigan has the largest number of 
living alumni of any institution in the 
United States, 15,000; Harvard has 
14,000; Yale I1,000, 

Hereafter four years of actual resi- 
dence will be required for the degree of 
BicAY atsCornell: 

A movement to raise a fund of $2,500,- 
000 to the endowment of Princeton Uni- 
versity in order to make it possible to in- 
stall a system of tutors or preceptors, has 
been inaugurated by the corporation of 
the University. 
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Hereafter the women of Chicago Uni- 
versity who take first place in any athletic 
meet or make a place on any first team 
will be rewarded with pins having the 
letter “Ci 


At the University of Minnesota in in- 
terclass debates the custom of having the 
audience vote as well as the judges is in 
vogue, 


Columbia holds the intercollegiate 
basketball championship as she also did 
last year. Yale is second. 


The Argentine Republic has sent six- 
teen representative young men to this 
country to study agriculture, mining, civil 
and mechanical engineering. Eleven of 
them are taking courses in Cornell. On 
their return the country has a two years’ 
claim on their services. 


At the University of California the 
manager of the Junior Annual 1s bonded 
to the extent of $5,000. 


OSTEOPATHY 
AS A LIFE WORK. 


The young college graduate, of either 
sex, possessed of sound body and active 
mind, not having made the choice of a 
life work, will do well to consider the 
newest and most scientific school of medi- 
Sieve, oe LOPATHY. 

The success attending practitioners of 
this school has been phenomenal. 

The course of instruction consists of 
three years of nine months each, 

If you are interested write for full in- 
formation to: 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 
COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY, 


5354-536 HUNTINGTON AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A 
Position For You 


If you have business getting ability we 
have a position for you witha well known 
company which has commissioned us to 
secure representatives for it in every state 
and territory on a salary basis, Permanent 
employment with excellent opportunity 
for advancement. Previous experience 


not essential. Wealso have positions for 
Executive, Clerical and Technical men. 


Write us to-day, stating position desired. 


HA PGOODS 
Suite 519, 309 Broadway, N. Y. 


A GOOD—ALMOST NEW—DRESS 


SUIT, FOR SALE CHEAP. 


Enquire of CYNIC MANAGER. 


Cornell University Medical College, 
New York City, 


The course covering four years begins during 
the first week in October and continues until June. 


A preliminary training in natural science is of 
great advantage. 


All the classes are divided into small sections for 
recitations, laboratory and clinical bedside 
instruction. 


Students are admitted to advanced standing 
after passing the requisite examinations. 


The successful completion of the first year in 
any College or University recognized by the 
Regents of the State of New York as maintaining 
a satisfactory standard is sufficient to satisfy the 
SOBER ts for admission which have lately been 
raised. 


The annual announcement giving full particu- 
lars will be mailed on application. 


WM. M. POLK, M. D., LL. D., Dean, 


Cornell University Medical College, 
27th and 28th Streets and First Avenue, 
New York City. 


WANTED—-STUDENTS. 


Either ladies or gentlemen who can devote a few 


hours a week to outside work to call at 
114;MAIN STREET. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LM ee ah Oo eee IF YOU WISH 
RAH FOR VERMONT. DANCING TO DANCE CORRECTLY 
Walk Straight to the Front, Boys, in 
A, W. W. SHOES—BEST EVER. Deltts is the One to go fo, 
A Gentleman's Shoe $3.00 A PAIR. as he has made it a Mite study: 
eee Special attention given to the waltz. 


THE OLD BEE HIVE. Private lessons day or evening. 


Rensselaer %%, MEASURE FOR 

sp olytechnic® Np, : 

"infla Institute, ~ | MEASURE 
%~ Troy, N.Y. 


Local examinations provided for. oy a a catalogue. 


We still maintain our Highest 


Pave you Seen the Standard of Tailoring 


Excellence. 


display of pring and. We give you the best of goods 


and of workmanship. 


uUummel 50d at 
F. AY. PRGCHETT 


CAS Founies's 
V7, eS Ouse 4 CUSTOM TAILOR 


SUITS, $15 UP. 615s ee 


of) FACTORY LOADED SMOKELESS 
MPOWDER SHOTGUN SHELLS 


™ Good shells in your gun mean a good bag | 
fe in the field or a good score at the trap. 
Wi Winchester ‘Leader’ and “Repeater” 
by Smokeless Powder Shells are good shells. 
f) Always sure-fire, always giving an even 
4) spread of shot and good penetration, their 
“eq great superiority is testified to by sports- 
M men who use Winchester Factory Loaded | 
™ Shells in preference to any other make. 
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Editorials. 


Vermont has just passed through her 
first Junior Week with much credit to 
herself and to those who had the various 
festivities in charge. It has been some- 
what of an experiment but the experiment 
has proved very successful. May Junior 


Week be a permanent institution. 


We ask from all the students a careful 
reading of the symposium on “College 
Spirit” for we think it well worth your 
while to learn what prominent and loyal 
Alumni consider to be the true meaning 
of that phrase so often misued among 
undergraduates. 


And speaking of the symposium re- 
minds us of the question brought up in the 
last number of the Cynic concerning the 
proper abbreviation for the University. 
Every alumnus who contributed to the 
symposium and who used an abbreviation 
wrote “U. V. M.” There were no “U. 
Vt’s° nor “U. V's.” Prof. Goodrich 
has kindly written his views on the sub- 
ject which we take pleasure in publishing 
in this number. We hope that other 
Alumni will take up the discussion and 


write us their opinions, 


And now we dip our pens in the wells 
of editorial inspiration for the last time. 
Our labors. have been arduous but they 
have often been lessened by the support 
of faithful contributors and we give them 
our heartiest thanks. In particular do we 
wish to thank that most loyal contributor 
of all, Prof. Goodrich, who by the help 
he has so willingly rendered the Alumni 
department has placed the editors of Vol. 
XXII. under the same obligation to him 
which the editors of all previous volumes 
have been under. 
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We cannot stop without a word in re- 
gard to the present condition of the Uni- 
versity. Vermont is much better off now 
than at this time last year. We have 
seen within a week a ’Varsity-second 
baseball team practicing faithfully; we 
have seen Junior Week instituted and 
well carried through, and we have seen a 
college meeting completely fill the chapel. 
This last sight brought us the most satis- 
faction for if we can have big and en- 
thusiastic then all the other 
things are bound to come. We believe 
that this good state of affairs is due to a 
more wide-awake and aggressive esprit 
de corps. ‘There are not so many “hang- 
ers-back” in college. The “hanger-back”’ 
dampens and kills college spirit: let us 
put him with the “knocker” and_ kick 
them both out. 

Then we have seen the new athletic 
field begin to assume its proper appear- 
ance and we have been watching the ’ Var- 
sity play ball and it makes us feel good. 
May everything keep moving on at the 
same good pace. . 

We have been working to have the 
next volume of the Cynic start out as a 
news weekly and in addition have a lit- 
erary monthly published under an entire- 
ly different editorial board, but owing to 
financial difficulties it will be impossible 
to make the change. A change will be 
made, however, which will be a step from 
the present bi-weekly issue toward the 
establishment of the two periodicals and 
we bespeak for it the loyal support of 
Alumni, faculty and students. 

The plan is to have the Cynic become 
a weekly publication with the first three 


meetings 


issues every month simply a news sheet 


and the fourth issue a large number con- 
taining in addition to the regular news 
of the week a literary supplement. ‘This 
will make the Cynic of much more value 
as a news medium and will give the lit- 
erary editors more time to collect good 
material for their department. ‘The cost 
of publishing will be slightly increased 
and the subscription pricemay be increased 
a very little but not enough to make the 
price beyond the reach of any student. 
Furthermore each subscriber will receive 
thirty-six issues a year instead of eighteen 
and the Cynic instead of being simply 
a record of college life will become in ad- 
dition an up-to-date, newsy, live period- 
ical. It will not have time to fall asleep 
between two consecutive issues and its 
value to all will be greatly enhanced. 

So here’s to the success of Vol. XXIIT! 
May the editors receive in contributions 
and subscriptions the loyal support they 
deserve. 


“College Spirit:”’ Al Symposium. 


“College Spirit” is a term used to such 
an extent in the college world that its 
meaning has become more or less un- 
certain. Each student has his own pe- 
culiar opinion as to the significance of the. 
phrase and these views have become 
so very different that the editors of the 
Cynic thought it best to write to several 
representative alumni, both among the 
older and younger graduates, asking for 
their written opinions on the true mean- 
ing of the term “College Spirit.” There 
are many alumni who have not replied 
as yet, but we hope they will do so when 
they find the time, for we are sure that the 
editors will be very glad to publish their 
replies even though they may be received 
too late for this article. Enough replies 
have been received, however, to make the 
discussion very interesting. 
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The Alumni written to were men whose 
interest in the University is well known 
and men who had done things worth 
while for Vermont. ‘Their opinions are 
bound to contain much wisdom for they 
know whereof they speak. We give their 
replies in the order of the classes to which 
they belong. 

The first is from the Hon. John A. 
Kasson, 1842, of Washington, D. C., the 
famous scholar and diplomat :— 

“In replying to your inquiry respecting 
the proper definition of the term ‘Col- 
lege Spirit’: 

“Standing alone, without qualification, 
it means nothing more than the phrase 
‘Convention Spirit, or ‘townmeeting 
spirit.’ As applied to particular Colleges, 
to indicate their leading tendencies as 
Institutions, it may be properly used. 
Thus we may say of a particular College, 
the spirit of the Institution is religious, 
political, athletic, studious, etc., repre- 
senting the dominant interest of the Col- 
lege students. But there is no universal 
‘College Spirit’ which justifies the use of 
the phrase without some qualification.” 

John A, Kasson, ’ 42. 


_ The second is from one whose long and 
intimate connection with the University 
and whose thorough knowledge of Col- 
leges and College life make his opinion 
especially valuable—President Buckham. 

“College Spirit’ means animal spirits, 
youth, good-fellowship, enthusiasm, loy- 
alty, and intellectual idealism, giving 
themselves vent in utterances, now calm, 
now explosive, in behalf of one’s own 
College. It has no necessary connection 
with boisterous conduct on trains, howl- 
ings in the street at night, hazing fresh- 
men, ‘swiping’ souvenirs in hotels and 
private houses, lampooning professors 
and fellow students in publications and 
on class day, or any other form of rowdy- 
ism—indeed it discredits all actions un- 
worthy of scholars and gentlemen. It 
wants its own College to stand first every- 
where and in everything, and to this end 
it hurrahs, brags, hustles, plots, pitches, 


bats, runs, jumps, writes, prints, dis- 
courses, each im loco, and all with a rush, 
and a vis vivida vitae, and a grace, and 
a finish, and a combination of the strong 
and the sweet, in which students have or 
ought to have the monopoly. I would 
like to see the U. V. M. ‘College Spirit,’ 
whether bent on serious purpose, or out 
for a frolic, recognized always and every- 
where as the outflow of a brave and true 
and pure and fine and happy young man- 
hood and womanhood—and such to a 
good degree it is.” 
M. H. Buckham, ’51. 


The next is from John H. Converse, 
the well known head of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, and 
one of the University’s most loyal sons. 
He writes: 

“Whilst “College Spirit’ in the first 
instance, is a feeling of pride in one’s 
Alma Mater, it has additional elements 
and characteristics. Loyalty is one. A 
proper ‘College Spirit’ should promote 
loyalty to the Institution, both now and 
hereafter. Loyalty will in turn promote 
the best efforts to serve the College by 
faithful work whilst enjoying its advan- 
tages, and by due recognition of one’s 
obligation in the future.” 

John H. Converse, ’6r. 


The following is from the chairman 
of the Centennial Endowment Fund Com- 
mittee, who by his earnest and untiring 
labors for the University has proved him- 
self one of her most loyal sons: 

“You ask for my understanding of the 
term, ‘College Spirit’? This it seems to 
me may be defined as ‘that spirit of loyal 
enthusiasm which prevails in the student 
body of an Institution-—and for my 
ideal I would add—‘which ever emulates 
in all honorable rivalry nought but the 
highest and best for its own.’ 


Chas. A. Catlin, ’73. 


The next is from an alumnus who is 
fast making a name for himself in the lit- 
erary world, 
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“College Spirit, as I interpret the 
expression, means College loyalty, first, 
to one’s own college as an educational 


entity, a distinct institution; next, to its 


peculiar and characteristic spirit and 
history (which each individual College 
has, or ought to have); and, finally and 
chiefly, to the highest and finest ideals of 
the Institution, what it principally stands 
for in the minds of its founders and ad- 
munistrators, in the hearts and lives of 
its truest Alumni, and in the estimation 
of the educational world. 

‘In the case of the University of Ver- 
mont, I should say that College Spirit in 
the minds of the students should crystal- 
ize, first, about the Institution as what I 
may call (for lack of a better word) a 
‘plant, —that is, the College itself, its 
buildings, equipment, location, associa- 
tions, all that makes it an educational 
home for them, the distinctive domicile 
of their Alma Mater; then, secondly, 
about the spirit and history of the Col- 
lege, its reputation for a high standard of 
scholarship, for exact and thorough 
training, both classic and scientific, and 
for the production of men not only of 
admirable equipment but of fine intel- 
lectual and moral grain; and, finally 
about the ideals of the College,—its high 
rank in the early development of philo- 
sophical thought in this country (a rank 
still held by virtue of superior philo- 
sophical training and high attainment in 
this field by U. V. M. graduates) ; the re- 
markably fine quality, both as men and 
scholars, of its faculty from the earliest 
days until the present time; the honest, 
earnest and sincere work done by its stu- 
dent body,—work that has made our 
graduates distinctively a body of teachers, 
eagerly sought for by the best institu- 
tions of the country; the manhood and 
manliness bred by the Institution, its 
clean, high moral standard, its self-re- 
specting undergraduate body and hon- 
ored Alumni, its influence in the re- 
ligious as well as the educational world, 
in a word, the place it holds in the esti- 
mation of good and cultured men and 


women everywhere—these are the real 
things for us to be proudest of, I think, 
most jealous of, most eager to preserve 
and perpetuate by our ‘College spirit.’ 

“It is easy, too, to find a proud place 
for the athletics of the Institution, side 
by side in honor, in cleanness, in genuine- 
ness and thoroughness with the scholar- 
ship of the U. V. M. We may rightly 
encourage with the most ardent College 
Spirit achievements in the athletic field 
akin to and equivalent with the achieve- 
ments of our sturdy and genuine schol- 
ars. Indeed, no enthusiasm, I believe, 
can be too warm for that which is genuine 
and incorruptible in any form of human 
endeavor.” 


James Buckham, ’81. 


The following is from the editor of 
the Engineering News, New York City. 
“It seems to me the most important 
College Spirit to cultivate is that which 
looks to the preservation of the best tra- 
ditions of the institution and of all that 
has made its past record a worthy one. 
The moral and social standards of the 
student body as a whole have probably 
more to do with the real success of Col- 
lege life and the value of the course to 
those who go through it, than any other 
single feature. Whatever tends to rais- 
ing these standards is the best means for 

promoting real College Spirit.” 
Charles Whiting Baker, ’S6... 


The next is from a graduate well 
known for his athletic ability and his 
hearty interest in all matters of under- 
eraduate life: 

“ “College Spirit is such a love for 
one’s Alma Mater as will lead him to do 
what he thinks is for her good, in spite 
of his own personal interests and prefer- 
ences, perhaps. The College first, self 
second.’ | 

“It should determine every vote upon 
matters pertaining to College politics; it 
should make the undergraduate body an 
enthusiastic unit in the support of Col- 


lege organizations; and it should keep 
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each undergraduate’s and alumnus’ eyes 


open constantly for opportunities to help 
If one has such a love for 


the College. 
his College as this, and will show it then 
there will be no doubt as to his College 
Spirit.” 

Lyman Allen, ’93. 


The next is from a young alumnus 
now a paymaster in the U. S. Navy, who 
was very active in all College matters 
while an undergraduate and has lately 
shown his close interest in the University 
by writing the new College song entitled 
“The Men of Old Vermont.’ He writes 
as follows: 

“ “College Spirit’ is of two kinds, sent- 
imental and practical. True College 
Spirit is both sentimental and. practical. 
No man can have the true College Spirit 
who lacks warmth of heart; who cannot 
feel a thrill of affection for an Institu- 
tion which gives him the training and up- 
lift of daily contact in the lecture room 
with men of cultured minds and kigh 
purpose, a community of young men of 
spirit in which his standing is determined 
by his qualities as a man and where he 
experiences the keen joys of intimate as- 
sociation with congenial souls. The right 
sort of a College to the right sort of a 
man is a second home and should appeal 
to his home instinct. But no man has the 
true College Spirit who does not express 
it in a practical way. The sentimentalist 
has his place but the man who does things 
is more important. If the man of senti- 
ment confines himself to sentiment he 
has done nothing himself worth while ex- 
cept perhaps to stimulate others to do. 
His affection for his College should lead 
him not only ardently to desire its wel- 
fare but actually to do what he can to 
further it. ‘The man who acts may not 
have the imagination necessary to direct 
his energies always aright but in the long 
run what he does will outweigh what the 
enthusiast dreams. ‘True College Spirit 
looks to the highest welfare of the College 
and that welfare cannot be consummated 
without plain prosaic work and _self- 


sacrifice. The beau ideal of a College 
man of true College Spirit is the man 
who infuses his common-sense with en- 
thusiasm and tones down his sentiment to 
a business basis. 


G. P. Auld, ’o2. 


The next, which is the last, is from 
a recent graduate who was very prom- 
inent and active in College in all under- 
graduate interests. 

““College Spirit’ is a superlative form 
of loyalty. It is even stronger and more 
deeply-rooted in each member of the stu- 
dent body than patriotism in the heart of 
the citizen, because the student is of an 
impressionable age; he is cut off from 
the world at large, exempt for the time 
being from the common great responsi- 
bilities and duties and placed in an as- 
sociation whose aim and hopes he fully 
appreciates. He is assimilated into a dis- 
tinct sphere of life, in such a way that 
he realizes the good and deprecates the 
bad of it in a personal sense. 

“He is a constitutent member of a 
comparatively small body, and the in- 
terests of the College are nearer, and so 
more vital than those of the State. 

“College spirit is a common enthusi- 
asm resulting from common interests, 
and common failures and successes. It 
is a common impulse derived from the 
equality of association and identity of 
purpose, 

“No one who is a member of the Col- 
lege body is actually devoid of this spirit. 
It is too often dormant, and sometimes 
requires a crisis in the welfare of the 
College to bring it out, but as a rule it is 
expressed with unquestionable sincerity 
in every College activity. 

“When it is said that there is more 
College spirit in one place than another 
nothing more is meant than that some 
critical incident has called it forth, or 
that the conditions within and the en- 
vironment of that particular College are 
better suited to the constant expression of 
it. 

“It is a matter of expression, and the 
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oftener it is evinced the stronger it be- 
comes. 

“College spirit is best supported by a 
thorough knowledge of the beginnings 
and history of the Institution, its crises 
and its achievements; and it is stimulated 
by a connection with or an active interest 
in every College activity. 

“The true College spirit is that peculiar 
love for Alma Mater that is expressed and 
proved by some form of personal sacri- 
fice. It is an undying spark of affection 
and devotion that is the counterpart of 
patriotism in the little academic world.” 


W. A. Dane, ’03. 


Now consider the opinions as a whole. 

Let us compare the first with the last. 
Mr. Kasson has taken the phrase in its 
old literal meaning. To the undergradu- 
ate in the early forties the term did not 
signify all that it now does. In fact if 
one had remarked in those days that one 
College had more College Spirit than an- 
other he would undoubtedly have been 
asked in what respect the one surpassed 
the other, whether ‘“‘political, athletic, 
studious, etc.” The term did not then 
include “animal spirits’ or enthusiasm 
or some form of self sacrifice for the good 
of Alma Mater. Mr. Dane’s reply gives 
the modern view of the true meaning of 
the expression and the difference between 
his and Mr. Kasson’s opinion is very 
marked. 

The views of all but Mr. Kasson were 
much alike. “At first one would naturally 
be led to suppose that the older gradu- 
ates would agree with Mr. Kasson 1n his 
definition, but when one stops to consider 
how close have been the relations of 
President Buckham, Mr. Converse and 
Mr. Catlin with the University one can 
easily perceive how in their minds the 
phrase has grown to include all its mod- 
ern attributes. . 

But the key note of the whole discus- 
sion. What is it? Just this, Loyalty to 
“Alma Mater. “College Spirit” is Loy- 
alty, and Loyalty is “College Spirit’ 
actively expressed, True “College Spirit” 


is not loyalty to athletics or scholarship, 
debating ‘or literary work, music or 
dramatics, but loyalty to them all. A loy- 
alty not depraved by insane enthusiasm 
for one particular branch of student in- 
terests to the neglect of all else, but a 
loyalty, “practical as well as sentimental,” 
“to the highest and finest ideals’ and the 
“best traditions” of the Institution, “dis- 
crediting all actions unworthy of schol- 
ars and gentlemen” and causing a man 
to put “the College first, self second.” It 
is that “undying spark of affection, the 
counterpart of patriotism in the little 
academic world,’ that brings while in 
College a “due recognition of one’s obli- 
gation in the future’—*a loyal enthusi- 
asm which ever emulates the highest and 
best for its own.’ And to have the true 
“College Spirit” one must express this 
loyalty by some form of personal en- 


_ deavor or sacrifice. 


di. U., ai. Ut. and a. U. mm. 


To the Editor of the Cyne: 


The following notes are sent in reply 
to your request of the 2oth inst. 

The second of these abbreviations rep- 
resents two English words and needs no 
explanation. The third stands for the 
inscription on the first seal (made about 
1806), Universitas. V. Montts. This 
way of Latinizing the title of the Univer- 
sity was probably approved by President 
Sanders. Others have made it UNIvER- 
sITAS VirtipIumM Mownvium, and this 
plural form seems the more appropriate. 
The present seal is inscribed UNivErsI- 
TATIS VIRIDIMONTANAE, a better render- 
ing of “Vermont’’; better also in its use 
of the genitive case. Its abbreviation, 
U. V., however, suggests University of 
Virginia as readily as University of Ver- 
mont. So we are almost compelled to 
use U. Vt. and U. Va. in order to dis- 
tinguish the two Institutions. If the 
question be raised, Which University is 
entitled to use U. V. if it chooses so to 
do, the decision must be in favor of U. 
Vt., founded in 1791 and opened in 1801; 
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while U. Va. was founded in 1819 and 
opened in 1825. 

The earliest attempt to Latinize “Ver- 
mont” may be seen on Vermont copper 
coins of 1785:—VERMONTIS. REs. Pus- 
LICA.; some coins had the legend in this 
form:—VERMONTS. Res. Pusiica. In 
1786 the legend became VERMONTEN- 
sium. Res. Pusrica.; also VERMON: 
Avctori: (for auctoritate), and so 
through the next two years. Just how to 
complete the spelling of Vermon. does 
not appear. 

“U. V. M.” is the old symbol and is en- 
deared by long use. It is a sort of 
family token, familiar to the great house- 
hold of our graduates, but not instantly 
intelligible to the uninitiated. To them 
the M. has to be explained. Practically 
U. V. M. seems to be favored for home 
and local use, while abroad U. Vt. is al- 
most necessary. In the last general cata- 
logue U. Vt. was used because (1) self- 
explanatory, (2) briefer than U. V. M., 
(3) avoiding all danger of confusion with 

Va, 

I do not remember that U. V. or U. 
Vt. was used at all when I was in Col- 
lege (inthe 50’s). For a time—say 1875- 
85—I was disposed to use U. Vt. as be- 
ing universally intelligible, but of late 
years I find that I have gone back to U. 
V. M., except when writing to men not 
of our college brotherhood. ‘The Presi- 


dent not long ago said to me that he also 


had for a time given up, and then re- 
turned to, the use of the old symbol. 


tS ee 


Senior Thesis Work. 


In order to give alumni, friends and 
students of the University some idea of 
the thesis work which the Senior scien- 
tific students are doing this spring, the 
editors will publish during the next three 
or four issues of the Cynic several out- 
lines and requirements of the work which 
will be written by the senior in charge 
of the thesis. The first one is by a 
senior chemist, EF, H, Mott, of Yazoo 


City, Miss., and is on the following 
metallurgical subject : 


EXPERIMENTAL TREATMENT OF AN ARI- 
ZONA GOLD-ORE. 


The object of these experiments will 
be to get at the best process for the ex- 
traction of the gold from the ore. ‘The 
silver will be neglected. It will be the 
idea to imagine that the experimenter has 
been given just such an ore to work on 
by some company and to go ahead as if 
the result were to be used on a mine. 

The ore is from Arizona, and.consists 
of free milling gold in quartz and about 
0.2 percent of sulfides or concentrates, 
probably pyrite, and has a value of about - 
$11 in gold per ton. 

The first step in the process is, of 
course, to get the exact value of the ore 
by assaying. ‘Then there are five ques- 
tions which arise: 

(1) Is the gold all free milling, that is, 
can it be extracted by contact with mer- 
cury? 

(2) If not all free milling what per- 
cent can be extracted by amalgamation? 

(3) What is the percent of concen- 
trates (heavy sulfides) and their value? 

(4) How can the gold in the concen- 
trates be most profitably recovered ? 

(5) What is the effect of treating the 
ore as a whole by chlorination or by 
cyanidation, with and without roasting? 

(1) and (2) may be found by amal- 
gamating samples of different degrees of 
fineness. ‘This test is carried out by mix- 
ing a weighed amount of the ore to a 
thin pulp with water, in a small preserve 
jar, adding 10% of mercury and shak~ 
ing for half an hour. The gold is ob- 
tained in the mercury as amalgam and 
may be extracted from it by dissolving 
off the mercury with nitric acid. 

The third question may be determined 
by concentrating the ore by shaking in 
gold pans with water and assaying the 
resulting sulfides. Concentration is 
based on thé fact that pyrite is heavier 
than quartz and when shaken in water 
will settle at the bottom of the pan, the 
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quartz and lighter materials being washed 
off with water. 

Unfortunately the percent of sulfides, 
in the ore under examination, is so small 
that a sufficient quantity to be treated can 
not be gotten by crude methods and 
therefore the fourth question must be 
left unanswered, 

Question five requires the most atten- 
tion. ‘There are two methods of chlor- 
inating an ore, namely the Plattner and 
Thies Processes. In the first the chlorine 
used is generated outside the vessel con- 
taining the ore while in the second the 
chlorine is generated inside the vessel. 

In the Plattner Process chlorine is 
passed through the moistened ore for two 
to three hours, whereby the gold is 
changed into soluble auric chloride. This 
is leached (dissolved) out with water and 
the gold precipitated with ferrous sulfate 
or some other material. 

In the Thies Process, the chlorine is 
generated within the vessel containing 
the ore and water, by the addition of the 
necessary chemicals, generally bleaching 
powder and sulfuric acid, the gold leached 
out as before and precipitated with fer- 
rous sulfate. 

The Potassium Cyanide Process is car- 
ried out by allowing a weak solution of 
potassium cyanide to stand in contact 
with the ore for a number of hours 
whereby the gold is dissolved as a double 
cyanide of gold and potassium. This is 
leached out and the gold is precipitated on 
zinc shavings. 

These last two processes, chlorination 
and cyanidation, are experimented with 
on small amounts of ore in fruit jars as 
in amalgamation. 

When an ore containing sulfides is 
roasted, the sulfides, with the exception of 
lead sulfide, are changed to oxides (lead 
remains as the sulfate) so that the action 
of cyanide and chlorine will be very dif- 
ferent on roasted and raw ores. ‘There- 
fore these two processes must be tried 
on the ore, both before and after roasting, 

From the results of the tests of all 


these processes the cheapest and most 
practical method can be determined. 


Junior week. 


College Meeting. 


A large and enthusiastic body of stu- 
dents gathered in the chapel at 11.10 
o’clock, Tuesday. ‘The room was filled. 
The business of the meeting was princi- 
pally in regard to Junior Week and the 
functions to take place during the week. 
Professor Goodrich was called upon and 
spoke in regard to Founder’s Day, say- 
ing that he hoped to see the largest audi- 
ence since the day was appointed, and es- 
pecially a good representation of the stu- 
dents, to whom the history of the College 
ought to be of absorbing interest. He 
stated that he intended to publish the 
names of all those who have spoken at 
Founder’s Day, in the next general cata- 
logue. 

Hulett ’o5 spoke in regard to the Glee 
Club concert; Robinson ’06 asked for a 
liberal patronage of the Ariel; Wood 
06, chairman of the Junior Week com- 
mittee described the work and plans of 
the committee and also asked the co- 
operation of the student body in carrying 
out the programme and thus instituting 


~ Junior Week as a permanent custom. He 


distributed a very tasty programme with 
cover in green and gold. The last speak- 
er, Wright ’05, solicited the support of 
the entire College in making the Histri- — 
onics entertainment a success. 


Base Ball. 
VERMONT 9, MAINE 6. 
Vermont opened the home baseball 
season Tuesday, defeating University of 
Maine 9-6. Several infield errors fol- 
lowed by Campbell's home run gave’ the 
Varsity five runs and the game in the 
fourth inning. Vermont showed up well 


at the bat but her fielding was slow and 
ragged as was that of Maine. Every man 
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on the team, except Williams, connected 
at least once, Campbell leading with three 
safe ones to his credit. Peck and Whit- 
ney got two each. One of the most 
gratifying things of the game, however, 
was the knowledge that the men showed 
of the bunting game and their ability at 
it. In the fourth inning, it was worked 
to good advantage. 

Reulbach and Mitchell were the oppos- 
ing pitchers and neither was very effect- 
ive. Reulbach struck out eleven and al- 
lowed nine hits while six strike-outs and 
twelve hits was Mitchell’s record. Mitch- 
ell also passed five men to Reulbach’s two. 
Captain Woodward had two passed balls, 
both of which proved costly. 

Vermont began scoring in the second. 
Reulbach was hit by a pitched ball. Peck 
sacrificed. Collison and Whitney singled, 
Reulbach scoring. Grow was out. Then 
Wiggin hit safely to right, scoring Col- 
lison and Whitney. In the fifth, Grow’s 
single, three infield errors and Campbell’s 
four bagger netted five runs. ‘The last 
run came in the eighth on singles by 
Reulbach, Peck and Campbell. 


Maine got two in the fourth on Wig- 


-gins’ error, Mitchell's hit, an out at first 
and Moody’s Texas leaguer back of third. 
In the sixth, Mitchell was hit by a pitched 
ball. This followed by two hits and two 
passed balls netted three runs. On four 
successive singles in the eighth, but one 
man crossed the plate. E 

The star play of the game was a one 
hand stop of Woodward’s grounder in the 
seventh. 


Summary : 
VERMONT. 

ab r bh tb po ae 
(SS Sree eT AO 
ST EG Ee as Rs Pala 
ES | nn Bae 8 a ck V1 
re Geraae sO 2 6 
ES eee aoa 2 O 059 
Collison, 2b i Beek el 0? bo) 
on tw wed o Boal te oa te 0 70 
een ae hon Wee) B= 8 Rae le 
ES ~ orb ES Hy Sam Voor Dee I 
ea 38 9 12 15*26 15 2 


MAINE. 
ab r bh tb po ae 
oA ie, | 2 re 2. UK LAe, 2o8nve 
Uh ENG aR ee Sok A OIL Pte 
in i LS a ae 8 vari 240° 640 
BRUUNERPEREEE OR pe a) a Sc kv he 4%e ie (eZ. Or Oeeo 
Be UD ea a solere ve cecved ease 4-2. 3 23.0 218 
i Hi a er ce 4 "O07 Eels Ga 
oe te a 40-0010 I et Ae 
MUURD ION ae Ee eS vs 5 5 2 os a 200) Os: fier 
eG A i 4 Oro Os 0.2 Oae 
(SS ON R22 6 ae 35 6 9 9 2413 7 
*Hosmer out hit by batted ball. 
Score by innings:— 
123 45.67 39 
iy AE Sa ee 083050001 %t—9 
POR ec ee ee cde. 000203010—6 
Harned runs, Vermont 3, Maine 2; home 


run, Campbell; stolen bases, Woodward, Will- 
iams, Wiggins, Mitchell, Burns; first base on 
balls, off Reulbach 2, off Mitchell 5; first base 
on errors, Vermont 5, Maine 2; sacrifice hits, 
Woodward, Reulbach, Peck, Collison, Wiggins; 
struck out, by Reulbach 11, by Mitchell 6; 
double plays, Collison to Wiggins to Grow, 
Mitchell to Collins to Thatcher; passed balls, 
Woodward 2; hit by pitched ball, Reulbach, 
Collison, Mitchell; time 2 hrs; umpire, Frank 
Murphy. 


Miusical Clubs Zoncert. 


The University Musical Clubs gave 
their annual concert and dance Tuesday 
evening at the Masonic Temple before a 
large and appreciative audience. The 
clubs are in better condition than for 
several years past and every selection was 
rendered with the tone and expression at- 
tained only by long and attentive prac- 
tice. Ewery number on the programme 
with two exceptions received an encore 
which is an indication of the appreciation 
of the audience. 

The programme was rendered as fol- 
lows: 

PART ONE. 


March—“The Sho Gun’’........ Gustave Luder 
Mandolin Club. 


“We'll Meet Again To-night, Boys,”’..Glee Club 


PSST MOSTIU LOIS ot ct eet uate > ase & ox Selected 
Mr. H. W. Heath, ’05. 
Reverie—‘The Roses’ Honeymoon’’....Bratton 
Mandolin Quintette. 
ay LARS MIne Bone oo econo se Franz Abt 
Giyar BGLOUMUGE «us ele 3) ask ve hen ea Decker 

Glee Club. 


PART TWO. 
Potpourri—‘The Maid and the Mummy,” 
Carle and Bowers 
Mandolin Club. 
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Winter Sone: . on saae tee eae es Bullard 
Glee Club 
Violins Solo soci s Vek Ree ees rt Selected 
Mr. I. S. MacFarlane, ’07. 
Serenade—“Like a Lovely Rose,’...G. Muder 
Mandolin Club. 
Stein Song it. ci «eee eee ke G. F. Shattuck 


Glee Club. 


At the close of the programme the 
dancing was enjoyed until a late hour. 

The members of the Glee Club are: 
First tenor, H. B. Chess, ’07, G. E. 
Hardy ’o7, 'S. E. Hall ’ o7, A. W. Chap- 
man and E. L. Bartholomew ’08; second 
tenor, R. L. Sanford ’o7, R. W. Van 
Dyke '00,, Guereatiauamourand A... 
Chapin 08: first bass, D. F. Woodman 
0G as Bridgman 8, el Cae a Wright 
’os, L. R. Sault ’o05 and 8. H. Martin ‘07; 
second bass, W. J. Brickley ’07, G. F. 
Reed ’07 and Donald Miner ’06. 

The members of the Mandolin Club are: 
First mandolin, H. G. Bancroft ’05, A. 
L. Owen ’06; second mandolin, W. C. 
Simpson ’06, H. V. Nye ’07; mandola, H. 
F. Barton ’08; guitar, F. B. Church ’o6, 
R. E. Vaughan ’o7. 

The officers of the combined clubs are: 


President, D. F. Woodman ’06; secre- 
tary, G. F. Reed ’07; manager, L. H. 
Hulett ’os; assistant manager, R. F. 


Perry ’06; director of Glee Club, F. K. 
Bagnall ex-’06; leader of Glee Club, if 


H. Hays ’05; director of Mandolin Club, 


H. G. Bancroft ’05. 


Junior Class Supper. 


Following the Musical Clubs Concert 
the junior class held a supper at Ki’s 
restaurant. P. de N. Burrowes acted as 
toastmaster and the toasts were of a very 
informal nature. 


Base Ball. 


VERMONT 2, MAINE 1. 


In a 10-inning pitchers’ battle at Ath- 
letic Park Wednesday afternoon between 
the Universities of Vermont and Maine, 
Campbell, the Vermont twirler, won his 
own game with a slashing drive over the 
right field fence. It brought home Will- 


iams with the winning run, ending the 
game with the score 2 to 1 and Campbell 
was borne off the field in triumph. 

Up to the roth inning honors were easy 
between Frost, the Maine southpaw, and 
Campbell, four hits having been made off 
the latter to three off Frost. Frost had 
passed five to Campbell’s one and had 
struck out nine to Campbell’s 11. Both 
teams fielded fast, each catcher dropping 
one third strike and losing his man at 
first, an outfielder on each team fumbled 
a hit and the Maine second baseman let 
a grounder through him. A passed bali 
by Gordon let in Vermont’s first run, al- 
though Woodward would have scored on 
Reulbach’s hit anyway. 

Maine jumped right into the’ game the 
first inning. With Thatcher down on 
three strikes, Captain Collins drove the 
ball between first and second for one bag. 
Mitchell did the very same thing only 
Whitney fumbled the hit and Collins 
came all the way home while Mitchel! 
rested at the third corner. Maine here 
tried to work the “squeeze” play, Mitch- 
ell dashing for home just as Lunt bunted. 
Campbell fielded the ball to Woodward 
and Umpire Orton declared the runner 
out on a close decision. Maine did not 
get another man further than second and 
but three saw first after the initial inning. 

Vermont scored first in the third inn- 
ing when Woodward drew a pass, was 
sacrificed to second by William’s, took 
third on Campbell’s out and scored on a 
passed ball. In the roth with Woodward 
down on a drive to First Baseman Col- 
lins, Williams connected for a clean sit'gle 
into center and took second on a fumble 
by Mitchell. Campbell hit one square on 
the nose and it was last seen going into 
the woods beyond the right field fence. 

As the game ended when Williams 
crossed the plate, Campbell does not get 
credit in the score for a home run. It 
has been agreed by the two teams to call 
the game at the completion of the roth 
inning if no runs were made as it was 
rapidly growing too dark to play. 

The game abounded in fast fielding, 
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honors being about equal in this respect. 
For the visitors Thatcher was right on to 
his job at third. Captain Collins played 
his base with great cleverness, Chase 
made a grandstand catch in right, and 
Burns won a cheer from the student 
body by a running jump in the air and a 
lefthand catch of Reulbach’s apparent 
Texas leaguer. Frost fielded well and 
worked the only double play. 
_ After his costly fumble in the first in- 

ning, Whitney got very busy and caught 
flies and fouls with great abandon. He 
was heartily cheered. Williams, Grow 
and Wiggin gave Campbell perfect and 
fast support. In left Ed. Reulbach made 
a great run and catch of a low drive from 
Mitchell, the first up in the sixth inning. 

Frost did some good pitching in the 
eighth inning when after passing Will- 
iams he struck out Campbell, Reulbach 
and Peck. In the ninth Coach Hazelton 
sent the boys in to bunt out a run. Col- 
lison rolled a pretty one down the third 
base line and beat the throw to first, 
Whitney drove a grounder through the 
second baseman and then Grow’s pop 
bunt to Frost doubled up Whitney at 
first and Wiggin was the third down. 

It looked like a tie at the beginning of 
the roth but things came Vermont’s way 


and Campbell’s long drive proved the 


winner. ‘The score: 
VERMONT. 
abr bh tb po a e 
ec eS ace (elt . 201 
TI sa. . 0. ss 02 ed pe oe 
Campbell, p.:..... At ae aac oes OO 
PEA, cats a > no 0,0 0 0's Be Ovens Loe 4 =e O 
arene * SO ee LT Wy Sa 1 1 
SS oh Oo Be ek Ek Te Te 
Sr oO OO, 4°40401 
i he metre, OL © 
Sr Sees 0980" O 
0 Se 82, 2 5 530 9 2 
MAINE. 

ab r bh tb po a e 
Thatcher, $b...... ici were: be be 0-58; 0 
a eter 1 12-0 0 
I ta coer eet OT 
EE 20. 2020 "0° O70 
re Oat a ie te | 
a oo sce ba alia t 2.00 Be, (0 
I aoe OB > 1 
eS olan ie’ wi vars < 5 eo. ts 3-0; 0 
eS Se ae £0--0:,'0%, 2.02.0 
STS ao cua) oe ean ee 35 1 4 4*28 6 $ 


*One out when winning run was made. 

Score by innings:— 
1 os 46°6°7.8 9.1 
Mi i re 001000000 1— 2 
Td soe eh areis ot 0/0: Oe fore 
Sacrifice hits, Williams, Collison; stolen 

bases, Williams, Reulbach, Thatcher, Lunt; 
first base on balls, off Campbell 1, off Frost 
5; left on bases, Vermont 8, Maine 5; first 
base on errors, Vermont 2, first base on errors, 
Vermont 2, Maine 1; struck out, by Campbell 
11, by Frost 9; double play, Frost to Collins; 
passed ball, Gordon; time, 2 hours 10 minutes; 
umpire, Orton. 


Cotillion Wlub Dance. 


On Wednesday evening, the Cotillion 
Club gave a very enjoyable dance, which 
was attended by about twenty-five 
couples. The receiving committee con- 
sisted of Prof. and Mrs. W. H. Freed- 
imaneanas Or, and Mrs. H.-F: Perkins. 
The dance was in charge of the following 
committee: W. H. Burrage ’06, S. M. 
Bunker ‘06 and R. L. Whipple ’o6. 


Sophomore Ziass Supper. 


Wednesday night the sophomores held 
a class supper at Ki’s restaurant. J. E. 
Bowen served as toastmaster. 


1906 Hriel. 


Thursday morning the 1906 Ariel 
went on sale. The book is an especially 
good one this year. It is one of the best 
if not the very best ever gotten out by 
a junior class in the history of the Uni- 
versity. Its appearance is very neat and 
attractive, the illustrations many and 
good and the reading matter very inter- 
esting. The volume is dedicated to 
Charles A. Catlin, ’73, of Providence, R. 
I., trustee of the University, president of 
the Associate Alumni and chairman of 
the Centennial Endowment Fund Com- 
mittee. It abounds in jokes and grinds 
and makes a fine souvenir of the last 
college year and every member of the 
University should own one. ‘The price 
is $1.50 and all orders should be left 
with the manager, H. M. Robinson, ’o6. 

The editors who in producing such a 
volume have brought much credit to 
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themselves and the class they represent, 
are: 

Hditor-in-chief, M. A. Gibson; business 
manager, H. iM. Robinson; assistant 
business manager, L. W. Thomas; asso- 
ciate editors, huh wreade, sf -Co.O Neil; 
G. L. Green, G. F. Gast, H. A. Edson, 
H. E. Holmes; from the medical depart- 
ment, G. H. Kirkpatrick and L. P. 
Sprague; artist, Miss EK. E. Enright; 
photographer, H. M. Hill.) This is the 
first Ariel which has ever had editors 
from the medical department. 


Histrionics’ Entertainment. 


Thursday evening in the Masonic 
Temple Hall the Histrionics presented 
two very clever one act farces, “Chums” 
and ““Cabman No. 93.” Both farces 
were very well received and afforded the 
audience much amusement. Four pieces 
of Riker’s orchestra furnished the music 
for the dancing which followed the pre- 
sentation of the two farces. The Histri- 
onics for the last four or five years have 
done nothing at all in the histrionic line 
and everyone is glad to see the annual 
entertainment revived. 

The cast of characters was as follows: 


CHUMS. 
A FARCE IN ONE ACT. 


Cast of Characters. 
Mr. Breed, a Vermont Squire..H. H. Watson, ’06 
Harry Breed, A. B., Harv.,. His Son, 
Tom Burnham, Leading Lady of Pi 
Eta Theatre, 
F. B. Wright, 05, D. F. Woodman, ’06, Chums 
Flora Strong, Mr. Breed’s niece 
W. C. Simpson, ’06 
irs: Breed, 3. Sete eet eee H. E. Wood, ’06 


CABMAN NO. .93, or 


FOUND IN A FOUR WHEELER. 
A FARCE IN ONE ACT. 
Cast of Characters. 
Mr. Udolpho Holloway, a retired stock- 
brocker, a lover of the “mysteri- 
ous” and “sensational,” 
P. deN. Burrowes, ’06 
Joe Capsize, alias “‘No. 93” driver of 
a) four --wheeler..: . 7, 5 eo cs R. Cutting, ’06 
Clara, Holloway’s Wife...... W. H. Hoyt, ’06 
Milly Meddlesome, their servant, . 
H. W. Heath, ’05 


The officers of the club are as follows: 
Ff. B,. Wright ’o5, president; Raymond 


the University gymnasium. 


Cutting ’06, vice-president; R. F. Perry 


06, secretary and treasurer; ‘TI. R. Bar- 
rett ‘05, business manager; H. W. 
Heath ’06, stage manager; C. E. Hall 
06, property man; A. J. Bassett °05, 
electrician. 


Freshman Class Supper. 


Thursday night after the Histrionics 
entertainment the freshmen held an in- 
formal class supper at Ki’s restaurant. 
FE. L. Allen served as toastmaster. 


Base Ball. 
VERMONT s—BOWDOIN 1, 


Vermont played Bowdoin Friday af- 
ternoon at Athletic Park. Owing to the 
lateness of the game it was impossible 
to publish a full account in this number 
of the Cynic. It will appear*in the next 
number, however. The score was Bow- 
doin 1, Vermont 5, and the line up: 


Vermont ; Bowdoin 
Woodward, c. (Capt.) White,.s. s. 
Williams, s. s. Abbott, c. 
Campbell, 1. f. J; Clara Gceeattal 
Reulbach, p. Ellis, c. f. 
Peck, Cs 1 Stanwood, 3b. 
Collison, 2b Files, p. 
Whitney, r. f, Hodgson, 2b 
Grow, 3b Dlewiset1- 
Wiggins, 1b Cy Clare ab 


Che Junior Promenade. 
The annual junior promenade given 


this year by the class of nineteen hun- 


dred and six was held Friday night in 
It was the 
most. successful prom. ever given at 
Vermont and the committee in charge, 
and, in fact, the whole junior class can 
feel mighty proud of the affair. The 
gymnasium was attractively decorated 
with palms, banners and flags. At the 
further end of the hall was a decorated 
platform on which was the Fifteenth 
U.S. Cavalry Band which furnished the 
music for the two steps.and on the south 
side of the hall about ‘half way down 


J Lv > » » . -JPeaseeats see vee * a= 
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Riker’s orchestra of twelve pieces on an- 
other decorated platform furnished the 
waltz music. The music was probably 
the best ever and the large number of 
couples which crowded the big hall were 
more than delighted with it. At eight 


o'clock the concert by the band and or-, 


chestra began. ‘The concert consisted of 


the following: 


DIRIEIUIESOAULICS.,.. 0.0 fw tee Langey 
2. Comic Opera, Yankee Consul...... Roleyn 
3. Cajolerie, Morceau de Dance...... Jackson 
cS Calvine 


All the numbers were well rendered 
and heartily received. 

The reception committee, consisting of 
President and Mrs. Buckham, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. H. Englesby, Mr. and Mrs. 
Elias Lyman and Lieut. and Mrs. Pickel, 
received at the southwest corner of the 
hall and the programs which were bound 
in white leather stamped with the Uni- 
versity seal in gold, were distributed at 
nine fifteen o’clock. 

Supper was served in the Armory by 
Caterer Kent, of Burlington, from the 
twelfth to the twenty-first dances inclu- 
sive. The dancing lasted till two thirty 
o'clock Saturday morning and all who 
attended voted the affair a grand suc- 
cess and a fitting climax to Vermont's 
first Junior Week. 

The patronesses were: Mrs. Ward; 
Mrs. Burgess, Mrs. Allen, Mrs. Lyman, 
Mrs. Wells, Mrs. Englesby, Mrs. Buck- 
ham, Mrs. Parker, Mrs. Freedman, Mrs. 
Pickel and Mrs. Smith. ‘The committee 
in charge were: H. G. Fuller, chairman, 
J. B. Edwards, D. F. Woodman, M. R. 
Peck, J. E. Grow and Miss Dunsmoor, 


Junior Week Committee. 

The committee elected by the junior 
class to have charge of junior week was 
as follows: H. EF. Wood, Chairman, L. 
G. Carlton, P. deN. Burrowes, R. B. 
Skinner, S. M. Bunker and R. Cutting. 


The students of Columbia University 
issue one daily, two weeklies, one semi- 
monthly, one paper published every three 
weeks, one semi-annual and two annuals. 


Locals. 


O. M. Sudler 


’o7 has been ill with 
mumps. | 


A. G. Kingman ex-’06 has been con- 
fined to his room with German measles. 


Quite a bit of enthusiasm is_ being 
shown in the organization of a second 
baseball team. 


R. E. Vaughn ’o7 has been out of 
town in the interest of the Agricultural 
department. 


The ’Varsity played a second practice 
game with Edmunds High School Sat- 
urday of last week. 


H. G. Hicks has been elected vice- 
president of the Cotillion Club in place 
of A. T. Henderson, resigned. 


At a meeting of the sophomore class 
held April 17, A. T. Appleton, of Dub- 
lin, N. H., was elected baseball manager. 


The freshman class have elected Roy- 
don Chickering manager of the baseball 
team and Charles T. Bailey class treas- 
urer. 


At a meeting of the Y. M. C. A. held 
in their room April 18th, the following 
chairmen of committees were appointed: 
Devotional, A. W. Stone ’07; member- 
ship, L. C. Cook ’08; Bible study, G. E. 
Hardy ’07; missions, R. EK. Vaughn ’07; 
finance, G. S. Wheatly ’07; press, G. H. 
Bailey ’07; handbook, C. C. Wilson ’o7; 
new students, F. W. Rand ’o8. 


The night after the second victory 


over Maine, a night-shirt parade and 


celebration took place. Two or three 
hundred students marched shouting and 
cheering about the town finally going to 
the Van Ness House and giving the 
Maine team a cheer. The Maine dele- 
gation gave their ’Varsity yell in return. 
Throughout the two games and, in fact, 
all the time which they spent here the 
Maine men conducted themselves as 
gentlemen and brought much credit up- 
on themselves and their University. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“RAH” FOR VERMONT. 7 eee 
Walk Straight to the Front, Boys, in DANCIN G en eee en oe 
A, W. W. SHOES—BEST EVER. Detts is the One to go fo, 
rafts ines ee be) SLU LS spéolel attention siyen eae 
THE OLD BEE HIVE. Private lessons day or evening. 
Rensselaer Sy MEASURE FOR 
{xP olytechnic?%, 
“nx, Institute, MEASURE 


“MN Troy, N.Y. 


Local examinations provided for. Send for a catalogue. 


We still maintain our Highest 


Pave you seen the Standard of Tailoring 


Excellence. 


display of, Doring and. We give you the best of goods 


and of workmanship. 


umimnel Goods at , 
FP. aX. -FROCHGTT 


(iy Ale 
OAG Srournies's CUSTOM TAILOR 
SUITS, $15 UP. = iss m™AINST. _ 


4] FACTORY LOADED SMOKELESS 
< POWDER SHOTGUN SHELLS 
f Good shells in your gun mean a good bag | 


#| in the field or a good score at the trap. 
\ f Winchester ‘Leader’? and ‘‘Repeater”’ 


4 = Smokeless Powder Shells are good shells. § 
ei = Always sure-fire, always giving an even 
oye spread of shot and good penetration, their | 

sh great superiority is testified to by sports- | 
if] men who use Winchester Factory Loaded 
“4 Shells in preference to any other make. 


ALL DEALERS KEEP THEM 
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Founder’s Day. 

The usual celebration of Founder’s 
’ day will be held at the University chapel 
on Monday next at 10 a. m. ‘The stu- 
dent body will be represented by two 
speakers, Lee H. Hulett of the senior 
class and Ralph F. Perry of the junior 
class. ‘The oration will be given by 
Judge Edmund C. Mower, A. M., of 
the class of 1892. 

All graduates and friends of the Uni- 
versity are most cordially invited to be 
present. 


Debating. 


Owing to the illness. of one of the men 
on the Bates team and a _ consequent 
change in members of the team, the de- 
bate will necessarily be held a little later 
than was originally planned. The exact 
date will probably be Friday evening, 
May 19th. The Vermont team have the 
question well in hand and will speak in 
the following order: Perry Ist, Stene 
and, Perkins 3d. 


Hlumni Hotes. 


56. The Rev. Wm. W. Livingston 
of Jaffrey, N. H., was laid aside from 
preaching for twelve weeks by an attack 
of pneumonia, but happily has so far re- 
covered as to be able to take up work 
again, 

“50, Lhe Rev. Geo. F. Herrick, D. 
D., who with his family has been in New 
York city for a little more than a year, 
expects to sail for Constantinople on the 
2d of May. His eyes have troubled him 
during the winter, and are not yet fully 
restored. ) 

In the matter of the Rockefeller. gift 
to the American Board, he expresses him- 
self as fully in sympathy with the action 
taken by the Committee. 

58. The editors have been notified 
that the exact date of the death of Ed- 
ward Clark ’58 was Nov. 19, 1903. 


Med. *85. Dr. Peter N. Jacobus, 
Med. 1885, died in Washington, N. J., 


March 28. Dr. Jacobus was born in 
Bloomingdale, N. J., Dec. 22, 1833. He 
attended Colgate University before enter- 
ing the Medical Department. Dr. Jaco- 
bus became a specialist in chronic cases. 
His death was due to debility, following 
influenza. 


86. Daniel L. Cady, now of Powell 
& Cady, lawyers, New York city, former- 
ly of Windsor, and a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont in the class of 1886, 
has just brought out a volume of poems 
through the Record Press, a New York 
publishing house. Some of the poems 
have already been printed in newspapers 
and magazines, but the book also contains 
many things now published for the first 
time. ‘There are a number of poems re- 
lating to Lake Champlain and Burling- 
ton scenery, and several in relation to 
Burlingtonians, for instance: Superin- 
tendent Crandall; City Engineer McIn- 
tosh, and Miss Northrup. ‘There are also 
poems in memory ‘of Professor Petty, 
Mrs. Cornelia Underwood, Miss Kate 
Lowrey; Professor Petty’s Message, read 
at the annual banquet of the New York 
alumni of the University in February, of 
which Mr. Cady was then president. ‘The 
volume includes many humorous poems 
including ‘‘De Gripsackibus,’ ‘The Japs 
Have Captured Yung Kow,”’ ‘Too 
High,” “Oh Papa! What a Funny Car,” 
and ‘““New England Cheese,” and “New 
England Pie,’ said, by one of his ad- 
mirers, to be one of the wittiest things 
since Saxe’s day. 

97. The marriage is announced at 
Passaic, N. J., April 12, of Walter Pope 
Kern and Miss Helen M. Horton, both 
of Passaic. Mr. Kern has been connected 
with the General Chemical Co. at Passaic 
for several years. He is well known here 
and his many friends will extend con- 
gratulations to him. 

99. Alvin M. Taylor of the General 
Chemical Co., has been promoted to the 
superintendency of the company’s plant 
at Syracuse. 

John S$. Wright ’03, Harry C. Bur- 
rows ’o4, and R. D. H. Emerson ’o4, 
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spent the Easter vacation with their 
parents in this city. 

04. L. M. Phelps has been trans- 
ferred from the Boston office of the 
American Dyewood Co., to their New 
York office. 

04. Lucius H. Jones is instructor in 
horticulture at the State Industrial School 
at Vergennes, Vt. 

04. The engagement is announced 
of Miss Ethel Lord, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. G. Morton Lord, of Burling- 
ton, to Harry Edward Cunningham, 
Vermont 1904. 


The University of ‘Minnesota has a 
basketball team composed of faculty 
members that can defeat any team of un- 
dergraduates in that Institution. 

Fifty-six men at Yale now wear the 
“Y”. Of these 23 were given to the 
members of the track team, 17 to the foot- 
ball team, 11 to the crew, 12 to the base- 
ball squad and one to the gymnasium 
squad. ° 

Yale, Harvard. and Princeton are. ne- 
gotiating over the use of the foul. strike 
rule in baseball. Princeton has 


Yale not to use it in the Yale-Princeton 
series. 


A 
Position For You 


If you have business getting ability we 
have a position for you with a well known 
company which has commissioned us to 
secure representatives for it in every state 
and territory on a salary basis. Permanent 
employment with excellent opportunity 
for advancement. Previous experience 
not essential. Wealso have positions for 
Executive, Clerical and Technical men. 


Write us to-day, stating position desired. 


HA PGOODS 
Suite 519, 309 Broadway, N. Y. 


A GOOD—ALMOST NEW—DRESS 


SUIT, FOR SALE CHEAP. 


Enquire of CYNIC MANAGER. 


asked « 


Cornell University Medical College, 
New York City, 


The course covering four years begins during 
the first week in October and continues until June. 


A preliminary training in natural science is of 
great advantage. 


All the classes are divided into small sections for 
recitations, laboratory and _ clinical bedside 
instruction. 


Students are admitted to advanced standing 
after passing the requisite examinations. 


The successful completion of the first year in 
any College or University. recognized by the 
Regents of the State of New York as maintaining 
a satisfactory standard is sufficient to satisfy the 
requirements for admission which have lately been 
raised. 


The annual announcement giving full particu- 
lars will be mailed on application. 


WM. M. POLK, M. D., LL. Dey DEAN; 


Cornell University Medical College, 
27th and 28th Streets and First Avenue, 
New York City. 


OSTEOPATHY 
AS A LIFE WORK. 


The young college graduate, of either 
sex, possessed of sound body and active 
mind, not having made the choice of a 
life work, will do well to consider the - 
newest and most scientific school of medi- 
cine, viz. OSETOPATHY., 

The success attending practitioners of 
this school has been phenomenal. 

The course of instruction consists of 
three years of nine months each. 

If you are interested write for full in- 
formation to: 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 
COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY, 


534-5356 HUNTINGTON AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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C¢ AST not your 
® pearls before 
swine’ is 
good advice but rather 
lacks application. For 
the benefit of many 
dairy farmers it may iit . 
well be changed to Sua eee 
“Cast not your fA 
CREAM before swine 
when butter is selling 
at 25 cents a pound.’’ 
That’s what you are i 
doing every day of ? rom 
your life if you skim : SS — SS 
your cream by the old SS a 
fashioned setting et eee or 
system. May be you TS 
think “Well, ‘the Pas GE BOON 
hogs and calves get it so it isn't wasted.’’ Now look here, Mr. Dairyman, cream is as valuable 
to you as pearls were to the ancients—you can’t afford to* ‘Cast it before swine.’’ Onecent’s worth 
of oil meal mixed with skim-milk will do as much good as a pound of butter as a food for stock. 
What you must have is a 


UNITED STATES CREAM SEPARATOR. 


HEN you wont waste any cream—you wont have to set your milk down cellar, and your 

; wife wont have to wash crocks and pans. All you need to do is to let one of the children 

turn the separator crank a few minutes, giving you the fresh warm skim-milk to feed your 

young stock, and the rich smooth creaw ready to ripen and churn. That sounds easy doesn’t it— 
nd it’s as easy as it sounds when you havea U. §S. 


Down at the St. Louis World’s Fair last summer every highest score on dairy butter in the 


four scoring contests, was awarded to butter makers who use the U. S. Cream Separator—that’s 
good solid proof of its unapproached superiority. 


Lay this paper down __“ay this paper down now, a and write us for our ‘valuable booklet “THE Darry” 


Address THE VERMONT FARM MACHINE C0., Bellows Falls, Vermont 
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Now letussend you 
the FREE BOOK 
telling all about it. 
We willalso send you fifty original 
suggestions forimproving youl 
handwriting. 


= . 
ir ir a r) N) P ts 
SELF-FILLING PEN 
“ThePenThat Fills Itself” 
Dip pen in any ink well or any ink, press lever and operation is 
over. Asa matter of cleanliness, comfort and convenience, don’t 


you owe it to yourself to learn more about this perfect pen? 
If you will let us send you our beautiful new illustrated 


catalogue, it will make youa CONKLIN enthusiast. 


: Madison A . | 
The Conklin Pen Co. pret o Gai 


Represented in Great Britain by American Agencies, Ltd.,38 Shoe Lane, Farringdon St,, 
London, E. C.; in Australia by Rae, Munn ¢ Gilbert, 47 Market Street. Melbourne. 
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